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A    NEW    VALLEY     OF    WONDERS 
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MANY  years  ago,  while  engaged  with 
Major   Powell   and    Professor 
Thompson  in  their  notable  explo- 
rations of  the  Southwest,  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  near  to  a  locahty  dominated  by  a  butte 
so    gigantic   that  all    its    neighbors  were 
dwarfed.     Neither  at  that  time  nor  when 
again  at  the  threshold  some  years  later,  was 
I  able  personally  to  explore  this  splendid  re- 
gion; but  a  constant  desire  remained  with 
me,  and  in  1903,  twenty-seven  years  after 
my  last  glimpse  of  the  vicinity,  I  found  my- 
self  once  more   in  "Dixie,"  as   Southern 
Utah  along  the  banks  of  the  Virgin  River  is 
designated,  with  this  Titanic  mountain  of 
bare  rock,  the  Great  Temple  of  the  Virgin, 
Hfting  its  opalescent  shoulders  alluringly 
against  the  eastern  sky.     Immediately  be- 
hind   the  aggregation  of   enormous   cliffs 
composing  it  was  our  ultimate  destination,  a 
marvellousvalley,early  named  "Little  Zion" 
by  the  Mormons  who  had  settled  near  its 
lower  end,  and  spoken  of  by  the  natives  as 
Mukoontuweap,  a  valley   practically   un- 
known to  the  outer  world,  yet  rivalhng  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  even  the  Yosemite,  the 
Yellowstone,  and  perhaps  the  Grand  Can- 
yon.    So  this  monster  butte  became  our 
beacon  asour^prairie  schooner,"  well  laden 
with  paint-boxes,  photographic  materials, 
and  provender,  held  steadily  on  its  course 
under  fair  May  skies,  steered  skilfully  by 
Brother  Brigham,  our  Mormon  pilot,  its 
white  sheeted  top  gleaming  in  the  dazzhng 
sunshine  like  the  bold  banner  of  a  Crusader. 
Brother  Haproy,  fresh  from  the  sham- 
bles of  Wall  Street,  a  mere  Lamb  in  this 


strange  environment,  alternated  with  rne 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  Brig,  in 
the  pilot-house  of  the  schooner,  or  of  guid- 
ing the  wayward  nose  of  a  youthful  mare 
scarcely  yet  endowed  with  a  sufficient  abun- 
dance of  horse  sense  to  make  riding  an 
absolute    dehght.     Thus    we    three    went 
forth  to  our  promised  land.     Close  on  our 
left  lay  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Pine  Valley 
Mountains  hfting  their  snow-streaked  sum- 
mits far  above  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of 
many-colored  cliffs  and  buttes  and  lava- 
beds  threaded  by  our  road,  which,  now 
rocky  and  dry,  now  sandy  and  dry,  but 
ever  dry,  led  continually  up  the  deep  basin 
of  the  river,  a  region  scarcely  less  extraor- 
dinary than  the  valley  of  our  destination. 
Except  where  water  can  be  spread  over  the 
ground,  the  surface  all  through  this  coun- 
try is  so  devoid  of  moisture  that  nothing 
but  plants  requiring  a  minimum  is  able  to 
exist.     Vegetation,  therefore,  is  scattering, 
aggressive,  threatening.     At  the  same  time 
one  is  surprised  by  its  abundance,  as  well 
as  by  the  richness  of  color  and  the  profusion 
of  exquisite  blossoms  in  spring,  the  varieties 
of  cacti  especially  being  laden  with  flowers 
whose  tender  petals  and  soft  beauty  are  a 
marvel  in  contrast  to  the  parent  stem  as 
well  as  to  the  chaotic  aridity  of  the  environ- 
ment.    It  seems  as  if  a  lion  and  a  lamb 
were  verily  slumbering  at  our  feet.     And 
not  only  the  cacti,  but  the  "live  oak"  with 
its  thorn-set  leaf,  the  rabbit  brush,  the  sage, 
the  greasewood,  and  all  the  others  have 
their  blossoms,  while  in  between,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  unfriendly  earth,  are  mui- 
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titudes  of  smaller  flowering  plants  strange 
to  all  but  the  botanical  traveller,  and  some 
of  them,  I  fancy,  still  strange  to  him,  yet  as 
fascinating  as  the  pampered  products'  of  a 
hot-house.  But  where  water  can  be  fed  to 
the  soil  it  becomes  instantly  prolific. 

The  Mormons  being  past-masters  in  irri- 
gation, the  rugged  land  contains  a  number 
of  districts  that,  by  contrast  with  the  sur- 
roundings, rival  the  Garden  of  Eden.   Here 


the  surroundings  of  comfortable  country 
life.  Agam  a  turn,  and  the  mellow  beauty 
vanishes— not  a  drop  of  water  then  any- 
where in  sight. 

Through  such  interesting,  shifting  sce- 
nery our  schooner  sailed  on  for  several  days 
when  Virgin  City  came  in  sight.  As  we 
approached  this  oasis  we  beheld  the  Great 
Temple,  in  full  view  from  barren  up- 
lands, looming  nearer  and  ever  nearer.     At 


The  Great  Temple  from  Grafton.— Page  6. 


grapes,  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates,  melons,  etc.,  of    choicest  flavor  are 
yielded  in  abundance.      Every  few  miles 
the  eye  is   surprised  and  gratified  bv  the 
green  fields  and   foliage  of  one   of  these 
bright  oases,  flowing,  also,  with  milk  and 
wme  and  honey.     Nothing  could  be  more 
refreshing  than  a  sudden  encounter  with 
a  broad  green  stretch  of  this  kind   after 
miles  across  arid  wastes  where  one  begins 
to   imagine   meadows,   farms,  and  shady 
brooks  to  be  mere  phantasmagoria— when, 
lo !  a  magic  turn  of  the  road  reveals  a  sweep 
of  emerald  with  ditches  of  dashing  water 
plume-like    poplars    of    Lombardy,    fan- 
spreading  cotton-woods,  vinevards,  roses, 
peach  and  apple  orchards,  fig-trees,  and  all 


noon  we  heaved  to  our  craft  near  the  brink 
of  a  sharp  canyon  some  five  hundred  feet 
deep,  a  mere  gully  amidst  this  extravagant 
topography,  through  which  the  waters  es- 
caping from  the  far  up-country  fume  and 
fret,  though  without  averting  the  harness; 
for  the   ever  industrious    Mormons    have 
pushed  into  the   depths  and  guided   the 
stream  by  strategy  to  fields  miles  below. 
Around  us  in  every   direction   tower   in- 
credible cliffs,  buttes,  pinnacles,  gloriously 
painted,  astonishingly  sculptured,  yet  ren- 
dered   insignificant    by    that    masterpiece 
of   Time,  the  Great  Temple.     Under  the 
noonday  sun  it  glows  with  an  iridescence 
that  intensifies  its  magnitude.      The  deli- 
cacy of  the  merging  tints  of  red  and  white 


A  huge  vermiUon  pyramid  whose  precipices  cleave  the  sky.-Page  15. 


Entering  the  valley  from  the  Paroonuweap.-Page  ii. 


and  creamy  yellow,  with  tones  of  soft  ver- 
milion spread  here  and  there  athwart  the 
white,   hke  Alpenglow    transfixed,  is  dis- 
couraging   enough    to   the   brush    of   the 
painter  crouching   in  the  shadow  of  the 
schooner.      The    foreground    is    gravelly 
desert  sprinkled  with  the  exquisite   green 
of  the  sage-brush,  inhabited,  apparently 
only  by  lizards,   one  large,   active   speci- 
men resenting  our  intrusion  by  a  series  of 
angry  hisses.     Away  below,  sage-covered 
slopes    extend    to    the    distant    green   of 


A  typical  frontier  home,  Southern  Utah. 


Virgin   City,    overshadowed    bv  the   tow- 
ering magnificence  of  the  Great  Temple 
standing    unique,    sublime,    adamantine' 
One  hardly  knows  just  how  to  think  of  it 
Never  before  has  such  a  naked  mountain 
ot  rock  entered  into  our  minds !     Without  a 
shred   of  disguise   its   transcendent   form 
rises  preeminent.     There  is  almost  noth- 
ing to  compare  to  it.     Niagara   has  the 
beauty  of  energy;    the  Grand  Canvon    of 
immensity;     the    Yellowstone,    of  '  singu- 
larity;    the    Yosemite,    of   altitude;     the 
ocean,    of  power;    this 
Great  Temple,  of  eter- 
nity— 

"The  Titan-fronted,  blov/y 

steeps 
That  cradled  Time." 

One  feels  here  in  sympa- 
thy with  Childe  Roland 
halting  before  the  Dark 
Tower,  yet  is  uncertain 
whether,  like  him,  to 
blow  a  blast  of  defiance 
or,  like  a  Moslem  at 
Mecca,  to  fall  in  prayer- 
ful homage. 

Indeed,  we  are  at  last 
face  to  face  with  the 
Unattainable;  no  foot  of 
man  has  ever  touched  the 
summit  of  this  silent 
shrine,  7500  feet  above 


A   New  Valley  of  Wonders 


the  level  of  the  sea,  4000  above  the  valley 
before  us.  Storm,  night,  the  stars,  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  elements,  alone  hold  com- 
munion with  that  pristine  crest  Under 
its  shadow  we  may  almost  touch  the  latch- 
string  of  eternity;  almost  see  ourselves  m 
the  dull  mirror  of  Time.     There  comes  a 


mounting,  darts  shafts  of  light  across 
the  summit,  the  outlying  pinnacles  are  set 
aflame;  gradually  the  whole  array  of 
colors  burns  out  again  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  yesternoon.  To  the  left  the  white 
and  red  rock-domes  of  Colob  Plateau  stand 
luminous  also,   the  color   everywhere    in- 
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feeling  that  it  ought  to  speak,  to  roar,  to 
belch  forth  fire  and  brimstone,  to  give  some 
sign  of  the  throes  of  world-birth    it   has 
witnessed  since  these  rocks  were  dyed  in 
the  antediluvian  seas.     But  only  the  silence 
of  the  outer  spheres  encircles  it;  in  all  that 
wondrous  expanse  of  magnificent  precipices 
we  hear  no  sound  save  our  own  voices  and 
the  whisper  of  the  wind   that  comes  and 
goes,  breathing  with  the  round  of  centuries. 
In  the   morning   we    discover  that  the 
great  butte,  like  a  chameleon,  has  changed 
color.     The  rare  opalescence  has  vanished ; 
instead,  the  rock-mountain  palpitates  with 
a    heavenly    blue,   as   if    metamorphosed 
to    sapphire    in    a    night.     But  the    sun, 


creasing   in   brilliancy   as   the   sun    falls, 
till  the'^entire  landscape  appears  kaleido- 
scopic,  vet   never    harsh    or   crude.     To 
eyes  prejudiced  bv  the  soft  blues  and  grays 
of  a  familiar  Eastern  United  States  or  Eu- 
ropean district,  this  immense  prodigahty 
of  color  is  starthng,  perhaps  painful;    it 
seems  to  the  inflexible  mind  unwarranted, 
immodest,  as  if  Nature  had  stripped  and 
posed  nude,  unblushing,  before  humanity. 
And  the  lavish  display  of  color  multi- 
plies as  we  advance  along  the  river,  ford- 
ing the    stream   occasionally,  for   m   this 
whole  region  there  are   no    bridges.     At 
Grafton  the  poplar-studded  fields  present 
their  welcome  green,  intensifying  the  radi- 


Ever  narrower  grew  the  canyon.— Page  17. 


ance  of  the  bounding  rocks,  the  Great 
Temple  ever  rising  supreme.  The  seven 
miles  from  Virgin  City  to  Grafton  have 
brought  us  more  within  its  spell,  yet, 
though  no  less  overpowering,  it  now  ap- 
pears less  mysterious,  less  Sphinx-like, 
less  forbidding;  the  arrangement  of  the 
mighty  precipices  and  resplendent  colors 
IS  better  seen,  better  understood. 

The  south  flank  immediately  adjoining 
Grafton   is   more   than   a    thousand    feet 
6 


lower  than  the  main  butte,  yet  its  sum- 
mit, which  has  been  scaled  from  the  op- 
posite side,  is  some  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  river,  at  least  half  this  height 
being  perpendicular  and  seamed  by  ver- 
tical lines  of  columnar  projections'  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  face  of  this  chff,  being 
slightly  curved  toward  the  south,  forms  an 
enormous  sun-dial  for  the  people  of  Graf- 
ton, the  shadow  marking  the  hour  of  high 
noon  with  considerableexactness.     On'ce 


Straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  narrowing  chasm.— Page  17.   • 


in  a  while,  as  if  to  strike  the  flight  of  the 
ages,  a  mass  of  rock  breaks  away  and 
crashes  in  dust  and  thunder  to  the  bottom. 
Grafton  has  a  situation  that  must  some 
day  make  it  famous,  yet  one  dreads  to 
think  of  this  land  being  overrun  by  the 
ennuied  tourist.  But  with  an  altitude  of 
only  3000  feet,  a  superb,  dry  climate,  mild 
winters,  magnificent  environment,  and  a 
supply  of  dehcious  fruits,  it  cannot  long  re- 
main unvisited  if  a  railway  ever  is  buflt 


within  easy  reach.  The  Mormons  came 
here  as  early  as  1861,  but  in  1867  the  entire 
region  had  to  be  vacated  on  account  of  In- 
dian troubles,  and  it  was  not  till  several 
years  later  that  the  settlers  could  return. 
Now  there  are  twenty-three  families,  form- 
ing a  total  population  of  115.  Cliffs  and 
buttes  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  en- 
close the  valley.  Up  the  cliff-wall  to  the 
south  a  road  has  been  built.  There  is 
no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  Virgin  Valley 


Lower  end  of  the  valley.— Page  12 


without  a  climb  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet, 
and  this  is  about  the  height  the  road  at 
Grafton  reaches.     From  the  brink  above, 
a  startling  vista  opens  up  and  down  the 
valley,  now  seen  to  be  in  reahty  a  wide, 
deep  canyon,  similar  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, though  on  a  smaller  scale.     It  is  per- 
haps  four   miles    wide    at    top,   with   the 
bounding  rocks  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
fantastic  buttes,  crags,  cHffs,  towers,  tem- 
ples, pmnacles;  and  it  is  this  extraordinary 
variety  of  jorm  which  makes  the  locahty 
so   attractive.     Continuous   straight,  high 
canyon  walls,  while  impressive,  are  apt  to 
grow  monotonous  because  of   their  regu- 
larity.    Here  every  possible  form  of  ero- 
sion seems  to  be  represented. 

The  immediate  flood-plain  of  the  river  is 
only  about  one-half  mile  wide,  and  green, 
cultivated  fields  gleam  like  gems  wher- 
ever opportunity  offers,  the  stream  mean- 
denng  through  them  in  a  mud  ravine  900 
feet  wide,  with  vertical  sides  some  ten 
feet  high.     At  flood    times    the   boomino- 
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waters    slash    into   the    sides    and    sweep 
away  acres  of  arable  land,  so  that  the  fields 
are  being  constantly  diminished  in  area. 
Wmg  dams  would  afford  protection,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  too  few  to  undertake 
extensive  works.     This  stream  appears  to 
me  to  be  only  the  remnant  of  a  once  peren- 
nial torrent,  the  original  sculptor  of  this 
valley  in  some  past  age  when  ice  and  snow 
on  the  high  plateaus  to  the  north  afforded  a 
bountiful  reservoir.     The  whole  country 
rises  toward  the  north  in  a  series  of  Cy- 
clopean  steps,    and    it   is    through   these 
at  right  angles  that  the  Mukoontuweap  is 
cut,  the  Great  Temple  being  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  miUion  biUion  tons  of  rock- 
strata  which  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
rains  and  rivers  through  eons  of  time.'    In 
this  long  process  of  denudation  there  have 
doubtless  been  periods  when  corrosion  was 
far  more  rapid  than  it  is  now,  hence  the 
deep  canyons  of  this  locality  appear  to  be 
sawed  down  through  a  landscape  which 
had   already  been   brought  to  something 


Seductive  as  the  realm  of  some  Sleeping  Beauty.-Page  i. 
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of    its  present   configuration  before  they 
reached  their  depth.      The  Virgin  River 
is   one   of    the    conduits    by    which    the 
floods  from  the  High  Plateaus  of  Southern 
Utah  reach  the  sea,  and  in  their  flight  they 
have  carried  along  the  incredible  amount 
of  denuded  material  which  has  been  re- 
moved in  the  elaboration  of  these  magnifi- 
cent cliffs,  and  temples,  and  canyons.    It 
has  two  main  branches  leading  up  into  the 
heights  of  Colob  and  the  Markagunt— the 
Mukoontuweap  and  the  Paroonuweap,  the 
former  the  more  direct  and  monopoKzing 
a  greater  area  than  the  latter,  which  is  com- 
pelled to  share  its  waters  with  the  Kanab 
Canyon,  leading  more  speedily  to  the  Colo- 
rado.    Consequently  the  Mukoontuweap, 
or  "Little  Zion,"  is  deeper  and  finer  than 
its  «tompanion    gorge.     These    two    are, 
probably,  the  most  extraordinary  canyons, 
so  far  as  width  in  relation  to  depth  is  con- 
cerned, in  all  the  West.     For  a  number  of 
miles  in  each  the  walls,  unbroken  and  verti- 
cal for  2000    feet   or  more,   approach  to 


within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  each  other  at 
bottom,  and  are  very  close  at  top,  so  that 
they  are  really  merely  deep,  narrow  gashes 
in  the  rocks,  over-leaning  at  times  to  shut 
out  the  sky.     Major  Powell  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  traverse  these  can- 
yons, having  gone  through  the  Paroonu- 
weap, at  least,  in  1872,  on  foot,  of  course. 
The    enormous    chasms    are    mamly    cut  ^ 
through  Triassic  sandstone  with  a  cappmg 
of  the  Jurassic,  the  latter  extremely  homo- 
geneous.    Some    of    this    upper    stratum, 
which  apparently  has  no  defined  separation 
from  the  underlying  Triassic,  is  so  soft  on 
the  surface  that  fragments  of  it  crumble  at 
a  touch.     It  is  the  homogeneity  of  these 
rocks  which  has  brought   about  the  ex- 
traordinarily massive  character  of  the  un- 
paralleled forms   designated  by  the  term 
"temple,"  a  word  that  seems  applicable, 
for  they  are  not  domes  or  pyramids  alone, 
but  often  complex  aggregations  of  giant 
precipices  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  tind 
a  descriptive  name. 


Last  view  of  the  Great  Temple  —Page  i8. 
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Fording  the  river  once  more  at  Grafton, 
we  pushed  on  up  the  valley,  passing  in 
about  two  miles  the  village  of  Rockville 
just  above  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
we  were  particularly  to  examine;  but  in- 
stead of  turning  into  it  we  went  on  up  the 
Paroonuweap    branch    to    a    spot    called 
bhoonesburg,  once  a  village  of  perhaps  fif- 
teen families,  but  now,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  river  on  the  fields,  re- 
duced to  one,  occupying  a  stone  house  on  a 
naked  hill  above   the  group   of  deserted 
dwellings.     Around,   on  every  side,   tow- 
ered  high   broken   cliffs,    forbidding   and 
desolate,  making  this  as  weird  a  location 
for  a  solitary  family  as  could  well  be  im- 
agined.    Desiring  to  pitch  our  camp  where 
we  would  not  be  intruding,  I  mounted  the 
barren,  stony  hill  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
house,  which  finally  stood  before  me  bleak 
and  mysterious  like  the  abodes  of  the  ogres 
in  fairy-stories.      The  dreary  appearance 
prepared  me  for  a  rather  unpleasant  recep- 
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tion.     Hearing    strains    of   music    issuing 
from  one  portion,  I  went  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.     I  opened,  expecting  to  be  rather 
curtly  met;  but  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
playing  a  mandoHn,  most  cheerfully  said 
we  were  welcome  to   camp   wherever   we 
Hked.     A  yard  of  one  of  the  deserted  cab- 
ins was  selected  for  anchorage,  and    be- 
side   the    tumble-down,     half-log,     half- 
adobe  affair,  long  swept  by  the  elements 
through  every  door  and  window,  we  halted 
the  schooner.     Near  by,   two  large  rose- 
bushes in  full  bloom  were  reminders  of  the 
home  life  that  once  went  on  here.     Some 
declare  that  there  is  no  home  life  among 
the  Mormons,   but   this   does    not    agree 
with  my  own  observations.     Presently  an 
old,   old    man,   neatly  dressed   as     if  for 
church,  the  day  being  Sunday,  came  to  see 
us.      He    was    the    master  of   the    bleak 
house  on  the  bluff,  and  for  forty  years  had 
watched  the  sun  ride  athwart  these   top- 
pling rocks.     I  wondered  if  it  now  seemed 


The  opalescence  was  veiled  by  low-drifting  clouds.-Page  16. 


to  him  as  much  Uke  home  as  the  fair 
New  England  meadows  of  his  boyhood. 
The  world  here  seems  still  in  the  makmg, 
and  humanity  scarcely  sheltered  from  the 
blows  of  Nature's  sledge. 

Leaving  the  schooner  anchored  by  the 
roses,  we  explored  on  horseback  up  the 
Paroonuweap  Canyon  as  far  as  we  could 
conveniently  go,  splashing  back  and  forth 
across  the  stream  and   breakmg  through 
underbrush  which  at  length,   after   about 
four  miles,  became  so  dense  that  the  swift- 
flowing  water  full  of  bowlders  was  the  only 
path   open   to   us.     We   therefore   turned 
about  and  reached  our  camp  again  just  be- 
fore dark.     It  is  a  beautiful    gorge,   but 
above  Shoonesburg  is  less  broken  than  be- 
low, and  consequently  not   so  interesting 
pictorially.      Five  or  six  miles  above  the 
point  we  reached  is  the  mouth  of  the  nar- 
rowest part,  the  deep  gash  in  the  strata 
before  referred    to.     Sailing    down    from 
Shoonesburg  we  came  about  noon  to  the 


forks,  and,  fording  both  branches,  stood  at 
last  ready   to  enter  the   Mukoontuweap , 
the  Little  Zion.     At  a  solitary  house  I  se- 
cured a  specimen  of  the   ancient  pottery 
of  the  locality,  dug  from  a  grave.     Pottery- 
making  was  extensively  practised  by  the 
Indians  who  occupied  all  these  valleys  and 
canyons  long  ago.     Those   Indians    who 
were  living  here  when  the  whites  first  came 
belonged  to  the  Pai  Ute  branch  of   the 
Shoshone  stock.     Just   what    their     rela- 
tionship to  the  pottery-makers  was  has  not 
been  determined.     The  Pai  Utes  have  all 
been  gathered   into   the  neighborhood   ot 
Santa  Clara,  near  St.  George,^  so  an  Indian 
is  a  rarity  on  the  upper  Virgin. 

No  sooner  had  we  fairly  swung  into  the 
entrance  of  the  west-branch  valley  than  we 
perceived  its  immense  superiority  m  point 
of  grandeur  and  coloring  to  all  else  save  the 
Great  Temple.  The  latter,  however,  is 
itself  a  part  of  this  rare  valley,  for  it  forms 
the  western  gate-post,  and  is  the  forerunner 
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of  numerous  other  temples,  some  of  them 
reaching  up  close  to  the  altitude  of  its  own 
mighty  head.     With  the  Great  Temple  on 
the  one  hand  looming  4000  feet,  and  on  the 
other  one  of  more  than  2000,  the  spectator 
is  instantly  enveloped  in  the  maze  of  cHffs 
and  color,  a  double  line  of  majestic  sculpt- 
ures—domes,   pyramids,    pinnacles,    tem- 
ples, sweeping  away  to  the  north,  dazzhng 
with  vermilion,   orange,   pink,  and   white 
—all  scintillating  in  the  burning  sunHght 
with  an  intensity   not  comprehensible  to 
those  who  have  never  had  the  good  fort- 
une to  breathe  this  lambent  air  amidst  the 
overwhelming    profusion    of    color.     And 
the  splendor  of  all  this  exquisite  Nature- 
painting  is  enhanced  by  the  soft  green  of 
the  cultivated  fields  and  foliage  of  Spring- 
dale,  the  last  settlement  in  this  direction. 
The  white  summits  of  carved  stone  shine 
and  shimmer  like  snow  mantles  against  the 
sky,  whose  enchanting  blue,  flecked  here 
and  there  by  a  drifting  cloud,  repeats  on 
high  the  azure  of  the  shadows,  and  gives 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  panorama— to 
the  opalescence  of  the  valley.     Yet  wdth  all 
this  wonderful  play  of  colors  there  is  noth- 
ing garish  or  bizarre  about  this  Opales- 
cent Valley;  sky  and  cliff  and  bottom-land 
are  blended  harmoniously  into  one  picture. 
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The  Amphitheatre — the  very  heart 

The  Great  Temple,  as  it  is  approached 
from  the  west,  at  first  appears  ominous,  i 

forbidding,  and  we  might  expect  the  valley 
which  it  guards  to  offer  a  similar  impres- 
sion; but  now  the  Temple  from  this  point 
seems  quite  indifferent,  in  its  attitude, 
while  the  Opalescent  Valley  itself  opens 
wide  and  smiHng,  seductive  as  the  realm  of 
some    Sleeping    Beauty.     But    fairy-like  i 

though  it  is,  we  are  sharply  reminded  by 
certain  inward  pangs  that  man  cannot  live 
by  sight  alone,  and  as  we  rumble  along  the 
single  street  of  Springdale  we  look  about 
eagerly  for  some  propitious  spot  where  to 
set  a  mid-day  blaze  in  honor  of  Epicurus. 
Bishop  Gifford  kindly  placed  his  yard  at 
our  disposal,  and  into  its  capacious  harbor 
our  schooner  sailed  to  a  comfortable  an- 
chorage.    A  wide-spreading  mulberry-tree 
threw  its  thick  boughs  above  us,  and'  from 
there  we  could  peer  out  at  the  amazing 
back  of  the  Great  Temple,  a  hopeless  wall 
of  adamant.     The  highest  point  yet  reached 
by  the  boldest  mountaineer  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished  from   this  spot.     Some  'think 
there  is  a  chance  that  one  day  the  apex  will 
be  attained.     If  some  reader  washes  to  van- 
quish this  rock  monster,  the  way  for  trial 
is  plain.     Springdale  is  the  best  starting- 
point,  and  the   Mormons  will   treat  him 
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well      They   are   always    agreeable    and 
accommodating,  and  our  stay  in  this  beau 
tiful  valley  was  rendered  more  delighttui 
by   this   fact.     In   an   experience  extend- 
ing  over   a    period    of   some   thirty   odd 
years,  off  and  on,  I  have  always  found  the 
Mormons  kindly   and  helpful.     Ihe   In- 
dians being  harmless  anyhow,  and  gath- 
ered together  at  Santa  Clara;   there  being 
no  desperadoes  in  the  country;  and  the 
Mormons  themselves  being  always  order- 
ly   travel  is  perfectly  safe  and   firearms 
are  a  useless  burden.     The  laws  prohibit 
the  kilhng  of  game  out  of  season,  and,  as 
the  season  for  most  animals  is  very  short,  a 
gun  is  useless  also  for  hunting.     Spring- 
dale  vies  with   Grafton  in  the  romantic 
quahty  of  its  location,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  between  them,  though  the  views  at 
the  former  place  are  even  more  unique. 
Climbing,  as  a  sport,  can  be  carried  on  here 
with  anunlimitedfield.     Hundredsof  sum- 
mits have  never  been  surmounted;   scores 
of  minor  canyons  have  never  felt  the  touch 
of  a  white  man's  foot.     As  for  water,  the 
visitor  must  not  be  fastidious.     That  ot  the 
river  is  wholesome  enough,  albeit  rather 
gritty.     Residents  fill  barrels  in  the  early 
morning  from  the  ditches  which  traverse 
every  village,  and  allow  the  compound  to 


settle      After  a  few  hours  it  becomes  pala- 
table—at least  so  it  seemed  to  mc,  though 
Brother  Haproy  thought  otherwise.     A  few 
wells  have  been  dug,  but  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  superior  in  their  product  to  the 
muddy  fluid  of  the  river.     Swiftly  it  carries 
the  mud  along  between  the  mighty  rock- 
forms,  its  tide  a  mixture  in  color  of  topaz 
and  amethyst.     It  was  well  up  now,  and 
rolled  down  its  gravelly  bed  with  a  vigor 
that    betokened    some    trouble    for    our 
schooner,  the  way  being  no  longer  alto- 
gether dry,  but,  in  view  of  the  necessity  ot 
crossing  some  ten  times  between  Spring- 
dale  and  the  "  Wire,"  and  no  bridges,  quite 
the  reverse.     The  Paroonuweap  road  had 
also  been  of  this  order,  but  we  perceived 
from   the   greater  volume  here   that   our 
schooner  mi-ht  possibly  ship  a  sea  or  two. 
However,  some  one  had  been  as  far  as  the 
Wire  only  a  dav  or  two  before,  and  the  tide 
was  reported  at  a  possible  stage,  so  we  set 
sail  with  full  confidence  of  reaching  our  des- 
tined port  without  serious  difficulty.     I  he 
frequent  mention  of  this  Wire  in  conversa- 
tion made  us  curious  to  know  about  it.     A 
wire  was  a  strange  thing  to  receive  so  much 
attention.     Inquiry  revealed  that  it  ^va6 
about  seven  miles  further  up  the  valley,  the 
result  of  the  cogitations  of  a  Springdale 
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genius,  and  quite  an  engineering  feat  in  its 
way.  A  trail  had  been  built  at  the  point 
mentioned,  up  the  chff  to  the  Colob  Pla- 
teau, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Spring- 
dale  people  to  drive  cattle  for  the  summer 
to  the  heights,  where  there  is  good  grazing. 
Immediately  to  the  right  of  this  trail  is  a 
well-nigh  vertical  cliff,  about  3000  feet  up 
from  its  base.  On  top  of  this  chff,  on  the 
very  brink,  young  Flanagan  constructed  a 
windlass.  Down  below  he  built  two 
others  a  distance  apart.     Around  the  three 


attempting  to  traverse  it  slipped  and 
was  dashed  to  death  down  the  precipices. 
Though  now  transformed  into  a  horse- 
trail,  it  is  still  a  maiivais  pas  enough,  and 
when  cattle  crowd  each  other  a  carcass  or 
two  is  the  result  at  the  foot  of  some  wall. 
The  drive  for  the  season  was  to  be  made 
the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Springdale,  and 
we  were  invited  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, but  other  affairs  prevented  our  ac- 
cepting. As  one  first  approaches  the  Cliff 
of  the  Wire  and  searches  for  the  trail  one 
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he  succeeded  in  passing  a  series  of  wires 
forming  a  continuous  cable.  By  revolving 
one  of  the  drums  the  wire  travels  up  or 
down,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  object 
attached  ascends  or  descends  at  will.  By 
this  means  suppHes  are  sent  up  to  men  stay- 
ing on  the  plateau,  and  various  objects  are 
passed  both  ways.  On  one  occasion  a 
wagon  was  taken  up  in  parts;  on  another, 
a  dog  was  treated  to  the  aerial  flight,  tied 
in  a  basket.  It  was  a  week  before  the  dog 
recovered  fully,  and  since  that  time  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wire  is  a  place  he  never 
visits. 

The  trail  just  to  the  left  of  the  Wire  is 
built  along  the  lines  of  an  old  Indian  path, 
formerly  a  precarious  means  of  getting 
in  or  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  on 
foot;  how  precarious,  may  be  judged  by 
the    fact   that   one    of    the    last   Indians 


knows  to  be  somewhere  there,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  man  or  beast  to  find  an  exit. 

Two  miles  above  the  village  we  passed 
several  houses,  the  final  ones  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  henceforth  we  had  the  entire  valley  to 
ourselves ;  henceforth  these  mighty  towers 
and  temples  reared  their  stupendous  fronts 
for  us  alone;  for  us  the  river  sent  up  its 
angry  growl  as  if  resenting  our  intrusion 
within  this  realm  fit  only  for  the  Titan  gods. 
Nearer  came  the  domes  and  precipices,  per- 
pendicular for  twice  a  thousand  feet;  closer 
came  the  great  bowlders  and  bluffs  by  the 
river,  till  we  were  creeping  along  a  roadway 
hewn  out  of  the  low  hills  by  the  Springdale 
people,  who  utihze  some  of  the  lands  above. 
Without  this  no  wagon  could  go  farther. 
For  a  couple  of  miles  the  bottom  is  forbid- 
ding, the  river  roaring  at  our  feet,  the  preci- 
pices leaping  to  the  sky.     Ahead  are  vistas 
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cf  even  greater  pyramids  with  foreground 
of  beatin'g  waters.  Jhese   seem   indeed 
to  be  balanced  in  the  zenith.     They  are 
extraordinary,  and  though  they  have  not 
the  base-bulk  of  the  Great  Temple,  they 
astound   us   by    their  beetling  towenng 
character  as    much    as    did    that    g  an 
butte     Words  fail  to  express  the  sensations 
inspired  by  these  excessive  heights  of  naked 
rock     The  river  constantly  forms  an  ap- 
propriate foreground,  and  at  length  as  we 
nea?  the  uppe?  end  of  this  particular  divi- 
sion, one  of  the  most  complete  pictures  of 
the  whole  valley  unfolds  before  us.    In  the 
foreground  are  the  chaotic  masses  of  red 
rock  through  which  the  river  tears  its  way 
green  cotton-woods  and  bushes  then  inject 
their  note,  leading  on  to  a  huge  vermil'«i^ 
pyramid  whose  precipices  cleave  the  sky  in 
the  May-day  sun  like  a  battle-axe,  behind 
and  above  it  rising  the  still,  white  rocks  o 
the  yet  greater  pyramids.     A  little  farther 
TnAe  road  leads  out  into  bottom-lands 


again,  where  another  phase  of  the  valley 
Win  .     I  mark  four  phases  m  all  between 
thi  entrance  and  the  upper  chasm:    the 
open  phase  as  far  as  the  begmmng  of  the 
°IJ,  then  the  ravine,  then  the  amph'- 
theatre  phase  extending  to  the  Chff  of  the 
Wire,  and  finally  the  last  narrowmg  phase 
from  the  Wire  to  the  chasm. 
'    "oming  out  of  the  head  of  the  great  ra- 
vine  as  upon  the  floor  of  another  stor^  the 
magnificent  series  of  pyramids  on  the  left 
Sse  their  full  majesty  the  Uttle  river  no 
longer  frets  amidst  bowlders   but  glides 
with   a   concentrated   intensity,     lo   tlie 
west  opens  a  deep  alcove,  aidmg  to  forrn 
here  a  huge  amphitheatre.    There  are  thick 
groves  of  cotton-woods  m  the  wide,  le^e 
bottoms;    on   the   slopes  of  talus,   cacti 
bloom  gorgeously,   there  also  are  manza- 
nita  wi?h  its  rich  red  stem  and  waxen  lea. 
sage-brush,  and  many  other  plants,  cedars 
pilons.    The  blue  sky  above  again  ouches 
the  right  chord  in  the  symphony.     V  p  ana 
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•down,  east  and  west,  extends  the  labvrin^ 
thian  array  of  giant  rock-forms  so  mag- 
nificently sculptured,  so  ravishingly  tinted 
Again  we  are  impressed  with  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  outHne,  as  well  as  the  inti- 

It  k  TIT^'T-'  °f  '^'''  Titanic  buttes. 
It  s  doubtful  If  m  this  respect  the  valley 

Dart  oTT^p  "'."^;^''-  -^«t<^^enthe  bes{ 
part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  offers  a  more 

eachterft"  There  is  an  isolation  of 
eacn  temple  here  that  is  rare,  yet  all  are 
weUed  together  in  a  superb  ensemble. 

rated     in  '"  °"  '"^  P^rt'^'^rly  sepa- 

rated, enormous  composition  of  naked 
rock-naked  like  all  the  others,  except 
for  a  scattering  of  pine-trees  on  the  ex- 

IT'  'Tf'  °'  ^'°"g  ^""^  precarious 
ledge-shot  up  on  the  left  in  the  semblance 
ot    some    Cyclopean    organ,    its    flutings 

fn  ol  '•  ^^^  """^'^y  "^-^^  ^^as  much 
in  our  way,  as  we  were  forced  to  cross  it 
often,  and  though  it  was  not  too  stormy  for 
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our  schooner,  it  yet  flowed  with  determina- 
tion and  there  was  chance  of  soaking  our 
cargo.     Brig's  masterful  hand,   however 
carried  it  through  every  obstacle— waters' 
underbrush,   driftwood -till    at    last    we 
paused  opposite  the  Chff  of  the  Wire,  having 
crossed  the  stream  only  ten  times.     Being 
in  advance,  I  hunted  out  the  trail  with  my 
glass  and  pointed  its  position  to  the  others 
when  they  came  up.     For  a  moment  they 
ridiculed    the    statement,    but    a    glance 
through  the  lenses  proved  my  assertion. 
INight  was  drawing  on.     We  found   this 
point  to  be  the  head  of  easy  navigation  for 
schooners  of  our  class,   so  we  came   to, 
pitched  the  tent,  tied  the  horses  to  trees  to 
prevent  their  departing  from  so  unpropi- 
tious  a  spot,  gave  them  a  portion  of  the 
grain  and  lucern  we  had  brought  to  keep 
them  a  day  or  two  from  starvation,  and 
prepared  generallv  for  a  bad  night      The 
sky  looked  ugly.     There  was  no  use  turn- 
ing the  horses  out  to  graze,  for  the  winter 
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had  been  so  severe  the  cattle  usually 
herded  here  had  consumed  every  blade  ot 
grass-  even  cotton-woods  had  been  felled 
that  the  nutritious  bark  might  prevent  star- 
vation. Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  cattle  we  saw,  the  margin  was  very  nar- 
row. All  about,  and  everywhere  up  and 
down  the  valley,  the  fallen  trunks  lay  thick, 
often  threatening  to  bar  the  schooner  s 
progress  altogether.  They  will  furnish 
firewood  for  Springdale  later  Cotton- 
woods  are  rapid  growers,  and  all  along  the 
Virgin  are  cultivated  in  the  villages  for  fire- 
wood; so  the  places  of  these  that  have  been 
cut  will  soon  be  filled  again. 

Night  and  the  rain  fall  down  upon  us  to- 
gether.    The    clouds    sweep    and    whirl 
across  the  brows  of  the  great  cUffs,  and  the 
cuff  of  the  Wire  multiplies  its  3000-foot 
verticality  till  it  seems  to  be  almost  any 
height    one    chooses    to    imagine.     The 
wind,  the  growUng  of  the  stream,  the  patter 
of  the  rain  on  the  roof  of  the  tent,  all  com- 
bine in  a  drowsy  lullaby,  and  under  our 
canvas  we  sleep  undisturbed.     When  dawn 
crept  shyly  in,  the  opalescence  was  veiled 
by  low-drifting  clouds.     The  vast  surfaces 
of  bare  rock  had  been  soaked  through  the 
night,  and  now  we  saw  shining  cascades, 
quivering   and   feathery,   dropping   down 
from  that  upper  world.     These  ram-cas- 
cades may  be  seen  throughout  the  won- 
drous cliff-land  of  the  Southwest,  but  those 
of  the  Mukoontuweap,  and  some  I  saw  m 
the  canyons  of  the  Colorado,  are  the  high- 
est and  most  graceful  that  I  remember. 
About  noon,  voices  rang  out  from  the  upper 
air.     But  after  all,   the  voices  were  not 
exactly  angelic,  and  we  knew  it  was  some 
one  descending  the  trail.     A  glass  trained 
along  the  precipice  discovered  through  the 
mist  several  small,  moving,  dark  objects, 
distinguished  as  men  and  horses.     They 
were  of  the  party   that  had  driven  the 
Springdale  cattle  to  the  plateau.     All  day 
long,  with  one  or  two  brief  intermissions, 
the  rain  came  down,  and  the  clouds  rolled 
among  the  summits  of  the  cliffs.     The  air 
grew  colder.     Next  morning  found  a  thin 
layer  of  snow  spread  over  the  valley  bot- 
tom, clinging  to  every  available  projection, 
and  whitening  the  tops  of  the  rock  peaks. 
The  horses,  half  starved  and  shivering,  pre- 
sented  a   sorry   picture.     For   them   the 
Opalescent  Valley  bore  no  charms.     As 
the  day  grew  older  the  storm  broke,  the 
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heights  came  out  in  sun  again,  the  snow  at 
our  level  melted,  and  we  saddled  up  and 
went  on  toward  the  head  of  the  gorge,  leav- 
ing the  schooner  and  the  tent  to  take  care 
of  each  other.     The  valley  so  rapidly  nar- 
rows above  the  Wire  that  it  is  properly  a 
canyon.     The  walls  shoot  up  sheer,  after  a 
talus  of  about  100  feet,  and  are  from  2000 
to   2500  feet  in  height,   with   occasional 
towers  of  the  white  sandstone  still  higher, 
seen  through  breaks  in  the  red-wall  bends. 
The  color  is   deep  red  at  bottom,  with 
black  streaks,  merging  into  grayish  white 
or  whitish  gray    at  the   top.     Every  few 
hundred  yards  we  forded    the    swift  lit- 
tle river,   the  current  sometimes  making 
the  horses  feel  rather  wobbly  under  one  as 
they  sHd  across  the  stony  bottom.     Around 
one  bend  we  saw,  through  a  break  in  the 
cliff,  into  an  alcove  formed  by  the  bend 
above,  where  a  splendid  fall  five   or  six 
feet  wide   fell   at   least    800   feet,   sway- 
ing in  the  wind.     Ever  narrower  grew  the 
canyon  as  we  advanced,  the  vertical  cliffs 
constantly  approaching,  till  one  felt  like 
the  prisoner  of  Tolfi,  "  in  that  rock-encir- 
cled dungeon  which  stood  alone,  and  whose 
portals  never  opened  twice  upon  a  living 
captive."     The  bottom  was  comparatively 
level,  and  at  the  Wire  about  800  feet  wide. 
This  width  fell  to  about  forty  at  the  point 
we  finally  reached,  where  farther  advance 
was  next  to  impossible  at  the  stage  of  wa- 
ter prevailing.     Finally,  by  plunging  once 
more  across  the  stream,  now  more  concen- 
trated, and  back  again  to  the  east  bank,  I 
succeeded   in   dragging   my   horse   along 
talus  and  through  underbrush  till  I  looked 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  narrowing 
chasm  through  which  the  river  enters  the 
valley.     When  Haproy  and  Brig  came  up, 
we  concluded  that  the  discomforts  of  prog- 
ress onward  at  this  stage  of  water  out- 
weighed advantages,  and  we  decided  to 
return.     On  the  way  back,  as  in  going  up, 
we  forded  the  stream  ten  or  twelve  times. 
Adding  to  this  the  ten  crossings  between 
the  Wire  and  Springdale,  it  made  a  total 
of  about  forty  fordings  before  we  should 
again  reach  the  settlement.     Most  of  these 
fords  could  be  avoided  by  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  work  necessary   for    a 
wagon  to  pass  along  the  foot  of  an  occa- 
sional talus,  or  through  thickets  of  under- 
brush and  cotton-woods.     In  the  event  of  a 
saw-mill  being  built  on  the  high  plateau, 
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the  people  of  the  valley  will  construct  the 
road.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  sawed 
lumber  down  on  the  Wire  and  haul  it  by 
wagon  to  Springdale. 

Our  horses  now  began  to  look  gaunt  and 
haggard  from  lack  of  feed.  It  was  plain 
we  could  not  linger  at  the  Wire.  Climb- 
ing the  trail  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  up- 
per country,  with  its  forests,  wild-cats,  cou- 
gars, mountain  sheep,  deer,  and  bear,  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  therefore  reluc- 
tantly loaded  the  schooner  again,  put  the 
helm  hard  aport,  and  went  down  with  the 
current  in  the  late  afternoon.  Never 
could  the  valley  appear  more  resplendent 
than  on  that  beautiful  day  as  the  sun 
streamed  out  of  the  West,  sweeping  the 
flanks  of  the  precipices  with  a  ruddy  brill- 
iance that  intensified  the  gorgeous  hues 
tenfold,  while  the  shadow  portions  grew 
more  sombre,  fading  at  a  distance  into  a 
rich  cerulean  bloom,  broken  by  the  dark 
green  of  cotton-wood  groves.  Surely  it  was 
a  setting  for  a  fairy-tale  ! 

Just  before  the  river,  on  the  way  down, 
breaks  into  the  ravine,  we  made  our  camp 
on  a  piece  of  level  bottom  facing  the  gran- 
deur of  the  mighty  rock  peaks  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  for  a  couple  of  days  our  eyes 
revelled  once  more  in  the  play  of  color  and 
grace  of  form  abounding  in  this  heart  of  the 
valley.  Our  enjoyment  was  enhanced  by 
an  opportunity  we  had  through  a  passing 
rider  of  sending  our  famished  horses  down 
to  Gifford's  to  be  fed  and  sheltered.  At 
night  the  solemn  pyramids  standing  stark 
against  the  sky  pointed  vividly  the  terrific 
speed  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  We  seemed 
to  be  watching  the  stars  from  a  meteor  ex- 
press. Everything  appeared  to  be  shoot- 
ing along  at  breakneck  rate,  till  the  mind 
felt  dazed  at  the  thought  of  such  reckless 
whirling  through  space  with  these  great 
sentinels  of  eternity. 

It  rends  the  heart  to  turn  from  the  Am- 
phitheatre, as  any  reader  who  may  go  there 
will  testify;  but  nevertheless,  with  a  firm 
resolution  against  these  allurements,  the 


schooner  once  more  was  directed  toward 
Springdale,  the  restored  horses  pulHng  with 
a  will,  well  spurred,  no  doubt,  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  upper  valley  in  the  rear,  as  well 
as  of  oats  a-plenty,  ahead,  down  below.     A 
charming  day  or  two  at  the  settlement,  and 
we  sadly  turned  our  course  toward   the 
entrance  to  the  valley.     All  too  soon  we 
passed    beyond    its    giant    gates,    swung 
around  the  southern  foot  of  the  Great  Tem- 
ple, and  arrived  at  Rockville,  where  for  the 
last  time  we  forded  the  river.     With  the 
help  of  an  extra  team,  our  schooner  was 
towed  up  the  long  "  dugway  "  surmounting 
the  thousand  feet  of  precipice  that  bind  the 
valley  immediately  on  the  south,  and  on 
top  of  which  our  path  lay  off  into  Ari- 
zona, across  broad  plains.     Mounting,  ever 
mounting,  the  valley,  the  fields,  diminish 
below ;  cliffs  that  seemed  great  melt  away ; 
others  keep  us  company  in  their  stead; 
while  still  others  tower  to  touch  the  sky, 
with  everywhere    and    always  the   Great 
Temple  the  chief  note  in  the  scale.     At  last 
we  were  on  top,  amidst  a  bewilderingly 
magnificent  scene.     The  whole  marvellous 
landscape  circled  around  us  now  in  one  im- 
mense sweep,  weird  and  wild  to  the  last 
degree,  with  apparently  no  human  life  but 
ours  within  the  vast  radius  of  our  vision. 
Mountain,  canyon,  cliff,  pinnacle,  valley, 
and  temple  stood  forth,  naked  as  in  those 
first  hours  when  lifted  out  of  the  envelop- 
ing seas;   a  wonderful,  an  appalling  wil- 
derness, of  which  Little  Zion,  the  Opales- 
cent Valley,  is  the  heart  and  culmination. 
For  hours,  as  we  travelled,  this  all-pervad- 
ing panorama,  so  varied  and  stupendous 
in  outline  and  in  color,  threw  its  enchant- 
ment around  us.      Then  nearer  high  cliffs 
veiled  the  Great  Temple,    its    sky-swept 
crown  of  vermilion  vanished,  and  with  it  all 
the  kaleidoscopic  region  of    Little    Zion. 
Yet   though    the   extraordinary   cliff-land 
was  gone,  our  schooner  still  coasted  other 
cliffs  of  mighty  outline  and  brilliant  hue; 
still  were  we  sailing  through  that  wondrous 
"land  of  soace  and  dreams." 
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ANTECEDENTS    AND    CAUSES    OF    THE    WAR 

HE  War  of    1812   was  the 
second  and  last  fought  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.     Following 
that  of  Independence  with- 
in the  space  of  a  generation, 
many  of  the  subordinate  actors,  pohtical 
and  mihtary,  in  the  earher  struggle  played 
leading  parts  in  the  later,  and  in  the  singu- 
lar series  of  events  which  gradually  led  up 
to  it.     The  traditions  of  colonial  days  were 
familiar  to  them,  and  they  recognized  with 
quick  intuition  that  the  British  measures  of 
which  they  complained,  and  which  drove 
them  into  war,  were  closely  analogous  to, 
and  derived  from,  the  regulations  charac- 
teristic of  the  previous  colonial  relation. 
The  similarity  of  treatment  thus  under- 
gone, before  and  after  independence,  was 
emphasized  by  the  tone  of  leading  Brit- 
ish ministers  toward  the  remonstrances  of 
the  United  States.     It  thus  became  natural 
for  American  statesmen  to  speak  of  the  acts 
of  Great  Britain  as  renewing  colonial  bond- 
age, by  the  imposition,  under  the  plea  of 
belhgerent  right  or  necessity,  of  restrictions 
permissible  to  a  mother  country  dealing 
with  a   colony,  but  irreconcilable  with  a 
national  independence.     Hence,  the  War 
of  181 2  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  second 
War  of  Independence,  and  to  be  so  called; 
not  that  there  was  any  expectation  of  the 
country  being  subjugated,  but  because  it 
had  become  necessary  to  resist  by  force  of 
arms  a  course  of  action  which  practically 
restored  the  old  conditions  of  dependence, 
wherewith  the  colonies  were  controlled  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  external  world. 

The  methods  of  Great  Britain  tended 
not  only  to  constitute  dependence  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word.  They  repro- 
duced  specific  measures,   and   embodied 


specific  ideas,  peculiar  to  colonial  regula- 
tion.    It  becomes  therefore  desirable,  m 
order  to  put  this  war  into  its  proper  relation 
with    American    history,    to    summarize 
briefly  the  theory  and  practice  of  colonial 
administration,  and  to  indicate  the  essen- 
tials in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  re- 
newed, under  the  conditions  of  independ- 
ence.    This  is  necessary,  not  only  in  order 
to   show   the   substantial   identity   of  the 
measures  adopted  in  the  two  epochs,  but 
also  to  understand  the  conflict  of  views  and 
principles,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  obtain  its  just  free- 
dom of  action,  unless  by  being  prepared  to 
fight.     Such   preparation   being   continu- 
ously neglected,   the  failure  led  to  war; 
argument   being   wholly   inadequate,   be- 
cause the  other  party  was  as  satisfied  of  his 
right  as  we  were  of  ours,  and  saw  in  us  no 
readiness,  and  Httle  apparent  willingness, 
to  back  words  with  blows. 

The  theory  of  colonial  administration  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  summarized  by  Montesquieu  in  the 
phrase,    "Commercial    monopoly    is    the 
leading  principle  of  colonial  intercourse." 
This  was  common  to  all  nations  having 
colonies,  without  exception.     Passing  oyer 
sundry  minor,  though  important,  details, 
by  which  the  colony  was  made  to  minister 
to  the  individual  welfare  of  members  of  fa- 
vored classes,  the  monopoly  was  expressed 
under   two    principal    heads— Commerce 
and  Navigation.     Under  the  first  was  com- 
prised all  exchange  of  merchandise  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  external  world. 
The  mother  country  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  send  to  the  colony  all  needed  sup- 
pUes;  not  only  of  its  own  produce  or  man- 
ufacture, but  of  other  countries  as  well, 
which  must  first  be  brought  to  it,  and  re- 
shipped.     In   the   same   manner   colonial 
products  could  be  exported  only  to  the 
mother  country,  which  constituted  itself  a 
commercial  centre  whence  they  were  to  be 
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distributed  to  other  peoples.  Thus  the 
colonial  market  was  reserved  to  the  home 
merchant,  and  the  colonist  for  his  market 
was  limited  to  the  mother  country.  This 
restricted  intercourse  was  called  the  direct 
trade;  while  the  concentration  in  the 
mother  country  of  supplies  for  the  colonies, 
and    of    colonial    exports,    whereby    she 


ship-building,  and  to  the  numbers  of  skilled 
mariners  readily  obtainable.  As  a  navy 
cannot  be  kept  continuously  on  a  war  foot- 
ing in  time  of  peace,  with  any  reasonable 
regard  to  economy,  a  reserve  is  necessary. 
This  reserve  was  to  be  found  in  a  great  car- 
rying trade,  maintaining  a  large  number  of 
skilled  seamen  in  constant  employment. 


H 


reaped  the  profits  of  storage,  of  handling,  and  in  the  power  of  impressing  from  it  on 

and  of  the  commission  of  the  middle-man,  emergency;  impressment  being  essentiallv 

or  broker,  was  known  by  the  French  word  the  institution  of  forced  temporary  miHtary 

entrepot."     This  term  will  here  be  re-  service,  applicable  to  a  particular  class- 


tained,  as  a  convenient  expression  of  the 
advantage  pertaining  to  this  feature  of  the 
colonial  system.  It  is  one  perfectly  famil 
iar  to  our  own  time  and  thought,  which  rec- 
ognizes unhesitatingly  the  local  gains  of  a 
seaport,  or  of  a  railroad  centre,  upon  which 
merchandise  converges  from  many  quar- 
ters; particularly  if  it  must  there  be  han- 
dled, reshipped,  or  stored  for  a  period.  The 
entrepot  system,  by  arbitrary  enactment, 
bestowed  upon  the  mother  country  this 
privilege  at  the  expense  of  the  colonist. 

Under  the  name  Navigation  was  com- 
prised distinctively  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  nation,  of  every  kind — foreign,  coast- 
ing, and  fisheries.  The  two  words.  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  therefore  expressed 
together  the  entire  maritime  mercantile 
movement:  the  material  of  commerce  and 
its  transportation.  In  the  monopoly  of 
colonial  intercourse.  Great  Britain  at- 
tached an  exclusive  and  anxious  impor- 
tance to  everything  connected  with  naviga- 
tion; a  pre-eminence  of  consideration 
which  she  extended  likewise  to  her  own 
home  trade,  of  import  and  export  to  the 
British  Islands.  Concessions  of  commer- 
cial monopoly  were  at  times  made,  when 


the  seafaring.  In  essence,  the  principle 
was  just ;  but  in  application  the  practice  of 
this  right  was  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
system  and  a  violence  Httle  short  of  outrage, 
and  had  none  of  the  safeguards  with  which 
civil  Hberty  is  usually  protected  by  English 
law. 

These  considerations  of  the  necessities 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  recognized,  and 
provision  to  meet  them  had  been  formu- 
lated into  a  law,  called  the  Navigation  Act, 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  been  in  operation  for  150 
years.  Its  first  enactment,  in  1651,  un- 
der Cromwell,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
EngHsh  navigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  the  greater  part  of  EngHsh  trade 
was  carried  by  Dutch  ships.  Modified  in 
details  by  subsequent  governments,  its 
leading  and  characteristic  prescription  was 
that  trade  with  England— and  subse- 
quently with  Scotland  also— could  be  car- 
ried on  only  by  ships  British  built  and 
owned,  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  crews 
should  be  British  subjects;  as  such,  liable 
to  impressment.  The  only  exception  to  the 
rule  was  that  a  foreign  vessel  might  bring 
the  products  of  its  own  country:   a  Dutch 


to  the  benefit  of  the  colony  and  not  inju-  ship,  for  example,  could  bring  Dutch  prod- 
nous  to  the  home  state ;  but  British  bot-  ucts,  but  not  French.  To  prevent  such 
toms  for  British  commerce  was  a  principle  privilege  from  giving  too  great  develop- 
jealously  observed.  This  peculiar  care  ment  to  foreign  navigationf  as  a  rival  to 
was  due  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  British,  it  was  guarded  by  the  stipulation 
the  English  people,  and  had  an  especial  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  the  foreign 
mterestmg  history,  which  gave  it  a  singular  vessel  should  be  of  its  own  nationahty 
consequence  in  the  mind  of  the  community,  The  number  of  ships  that  could  be  manned 
both  statesmen  and  populace.  It  was  easy  by  a  given  maritime  population  was  thus 
to  realize  that,  owing  to  the  geographical  restricted 

situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  small  ex^  The  objects  of  direct  trade,  of  entrepot, 

tent  of  territory  and  population  compared  and  of  impressment,   were   thus   the  es- 

to  continental  neighbors,  its  security  rested  sential  features  of  the  English  system  of 

upon  naval  power.     Naval  power  is  pro-  commerce  and  navigation.     They  in  par- 

portionate  not  only  to  the  number  of  ships,  ticular  formulated  the  ideas  which  under- 

but  m  a  still  greater  degree  to  facility  for  lay  it,  as  outward  act  manifests  inward 
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purpose.     In  application  to  the  American 
colonies,  including  those  which  afterward 
became  the  United  States,  while  commerce 
was  held  under  strict  regulation,  the  privi- 
leges of  navigation  were  extended   to  all 
British  subjects,  colonists  as  others.     In 
the  result  a  very  large  American  navigation 
arew  up;  the  extent  of  which  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  in  1775,  out  of  a  total 
British   tonnage   of   979,163,   in   external 
trade,  over  one-third,  373,618,  was  Amer- 
ican built.     Of  the  general  American  navi- 
gation, however,  the  largest  single  factor 
was  the  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
which  was  internal  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  needs  of  the  islands  in  food,  lumber, 
and  animals,  the  three  prime  necessaries 
to    their    industries,    were    much    more 
cheaply  to  be  furnished  from  the  American 
continent  than  from  Europe;    while  the 
continent  also  took  from  them  an  article- 
molasses  to  be  made  into  rum— for  which 
Europe  had  no  demand,  but  upon  which 
the  planter  reckoned  for  his  running  ex- 
penses.    In  this  way,  and  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  continental  colonies,  between 
which  mutual  intercourse  was  favored  by 
wide  differences  of  cUmatic  and  industrial 
conditions,  there  arose  before  the  Ameri- 
can revolt  a  large  transatlantic  navigation, 
which,  while  internal  to  the  Empire,  stood 
distinctly  apart  from  that  of  the  British 
Islands;   a  rival  maritime  system,  an  tm- 
perium  in  imperio.     Of  the  total  inward 
and  outward  tonnage  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, barely  twenty-five  per  cent,  went  to 
the  mother  country.     Over  sixty  per  cent, 
went  coastwise,   or  to  the  West  Indies. 
Into  this  drifted  British  seamen  in  contin- 
ually increasing  numbers,  far  away  from 
ready  reach  by  the  press-gang.     In  this 
consideration,  and  in  the  increasing  vigor 
and  prosperity  of  this  movement,  were  seen 
conditions  tending  toward  separation  of 
interest  and  independent  existence,  which 
were  already  viewed  with  jealousy  before 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  course  of  that  war  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  dependence  of  the  island 
colonies  upon  the  continent.  Deprived  of 
intercourse,  they  had  languished  to  the  verge 
of  destruction;  the  slave  population  wasted, 
and  the  planter  lost  heavily.  When  peace 
was  restored,  the  former  continental  colo- 
nies had  become  a  foreign  country ,^  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  Navigation  Act, 


foremost  among  which  was  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  flags  from  colonial  ports. 
The  younger  Pitt,   then  prime  minister, 
thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  islands,  and 
the  development  of  British  navigation  in 
general,  would  be  promoted  by  introduc- 
ing an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  allowing 
United  States  shipping  to  supply  the  colo- 
nies;   but  the  proposition,  when  brought 
before  Parliament,  excited  a  general  out- 
cry.    The  Navigation  Act  was  considered 
by  almost  all  to  have  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  its  existence  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter.     In  its  entirety,  as  a  matter  of 
poHtical  combination  and  adjustment,  for 
peace  or  for  war,  the  general  result  ap- 
peared to  most  men  of  that  day  to  be  con- 
summate in  conception  and  development. 
In  1794  the  French  National  Convention 
adopted  its  poUcy  for  France,  in  almost 
identical  terms.     The  West  India  planters 
themselves,  while  begging  for  the  proposed 
modification  in  detail,  wrote,  ''  The  policy 
of  the  Act  is  justly  popular.     Its  regula- 
tions, until  the  loss  of  America,  under  the 
various  relaxations  which  Parliament  has 
applied  to  particular  events  and  exigencies 
as  they  arose,  have  guided  the  course  of 
trade  without  oppressing  it." 

Beyond  all  considerations  strictly  eco- 
nomical in  character,  the  Act  was  regarded 
with  special  solicitude  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure, for  maintaining  the  shipping  industry 
as  a  handmaid  to  the  miUtary  navy.  ^  In 
this   respect   even   advanced   economists, 
like  Adam  Smith,  viewed  it  with  approval; 
and  Lord  Sheffield,  who,  though  furiously 
adverse  to  America,  was  by  no  means  nar- 
row minded  as  a  student  of  commerce, 
rested  his  opposition  to  Pitt's  bill  chiefly  on 
mihtary  necessity,  as  an  unshakable  cor- 
ner-stone.    This  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  prevalent  motive  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing 1783.     Under  its  influence  legislative 
modification  was  denied,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Dominions  left  to  the  Crown. 
As  regards  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
American  vessels  were  now  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  foreign  shipping;  but  the 
carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  West  India 
Islands  was  reserved  to  the  British  flag. 
So  far  as  legal  traffic  was  concerned,  Amer- 
ican navigation  was  excluded  from  this, 
which  prior  to  independence  had  been  its 
chief  occupation. 
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This  rule  remained  operative  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  between   Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1793.     By  that  time  a  deci- 
sive change  had  taken  place  in  the  political 
conditions  of  the  thirteen  States,  which  had 
recently   achieved   their   separation   from 
the  mother  country.     In  their  first  relations 
of  several  independence,  each  regulating 
its  individual  commercial  affairs,  and  con- 
tributing,— or  not, — as  it  willed,   to   the 
general  expenses,  the  absence  of  central 
unifying  government  left  them  as  a  body 
impotent  to  retaliate  commercial  measures 
of  a  foreign  state,  such  as  that  which  now 
excluded  them  from  intercourse  with    the 
West  Indies,  except  in  British  bottoms. 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  convey- 
ing to  Congress  the  regulation  of  commerce 
for  the  whole  body,  and  the  installation  of 
the  new  General  Government  in  1789,  were 
a  veritable  revolution,  no  less  momentous 
than  that  to  which  this  word  is  commonly 
confined.     Foreign  states  could  no  longer 
say  that  among  thirteen  loosely  aUied,  in- 
dependent communities,  there  was  to  be 
found  no  determinate  authority  able   to 
enter  into  agreements  binding  upon  all. 
In  place  of  the  previous  mere  aggregation 
of  separate  governments  there  was  found 
a  single  organized  system,  wielding  a  power 
hitherto  inefficient  only  because  wanting 
means   through   which    to   put   forth   its 
strength.     America  now  was  in  a  position 
to  treat ;  for  she  had  something  to  give,  as 
well  as  to  ask. 

These    new    conditions    pecuharly    de- 
manded consideration  by  Great  Britain, 
for  not  only  was  the  United  States  one  of 
the  most  important  British  markets,  but 
she  controlled  the  supply  of  the  West  In- 
dies, then  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Brit- 
ish commercial  assets.     It  was  upon  the 
weakness    and    traditional    mutual   jeal- 
ousies of  the  thirteen  former  colonies,  un- 
der the  first  confederacy,  that  had  rested 
the  expectation  of  managing  them  all,  thus 
divided  in  action,  in  support  of  the  British 
exclusive  system  of  navigation.     Retalia- 
tion was  not  feared  while   the  States  re- 
mained disunited,  a  condition  from  which 
it  was  believed  they  would  never  emerge. 
In  1785,  Massachusetts    forbade    import 
or  export  in  any  vessel  belonging  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  British  subjects.     In  1786, 
Pennsylvania,  then  next  to  Massachusetts 
in   maritime   importance,    repealed    laws 


imposing  extra  charges  on  British  ships, 
and  admitted  vessels  of  all  nations  on  equal 
terms^  with  those  of  her  sister  States.     No 
combination  among  them  could  be  rehed 
upon,  unless  a  political  union  under  a  sin- 
gle government  could  be  effected.     When 
this  had  been  done,  to  the  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  had  reckoned  as 
certain  upon  the  continuance  of  political 
division,    of  irreconcilable   interests,   and 
divergent  action,  the  four  years  of  the  first 
administration,  that  of  Washington  from 
1789  to  1793,  produced  legislative  meas- 
ures concerning  commerce  and  navigation 
which  proved  that  actual  and  competent 
power  existed  in  the  new  government;  and 
that  to  treat  with  it  was  both  possible  and 
necessary.     Conditions  of  colonial  subordi- 
nation, hitherto  successfully  perpetuated, 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  peace 
against    the    concentrated    power   of   the 
Union,  if  it  saw  fit  to  retaliate.     The  period 
for  treaty  and  a  new  adjustment  of  relations 
had  arrived. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  under  the  new  Constitution  came 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
bringing  in  its  train  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1793,  as  Washing- 
ton's first  term  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
This  gave  the  opportunity,  and  in  its  course 
entailed  the  exigencies,  which  led  Great 
Britain  to  renew,  under  the  form  of  exer- 
cising belligerent  rights,  the  attempt,  avow- 
edly made  during  the  preceding  years  of 
peace,  to  subordinate  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  to  British 
regulation,   in  favor  of  British  interests. 
In  peace,  the  effecting  of  such  control  is  a 
matter  of  adroit  manipulation,   differing 
only  in  scale  from  any  commercial  compe- 
tition    between     individual     merchants. 
Success  depends  upon  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  several  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness  in  the  two  parties,  between  whom 
it  is  sought  to  impose  such  a  reciprocal  re- 
lation;  but  war,  under  color  of  maintain- 
ing the  rights  associated  to  it,  affords  the 
pretext  for  the  use  of  force  in  interfering 
with  neutral  trade.     The  interpretation  of 
these  rights  belongs  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  government  and  courts  of  the  bellig- 
erent; and  should  the  view  taken  by  them 
differ  finally  from  that  of  the  neutral,  the 
only  redress  for  the  injury  is  to  be  found  in 
recourse  to  the  same  means  by  which  it  was 
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inflicted-force.     Just  when    the    United 
States    by  the  institution  of  an  effective 
government,  had  placed  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contend  peacefully  for  commercial 
advantage  in  the  open  market  of  the  world, 
there  was  introduced  into  international  re- 
lations this  new  and  disturbing  factor,  m 
which  she  was  markedly  deficient,  yet  by 
which  her  commerce  and  other  maritinie 
interests  were  to  be  grievously  afflicted, 
contrary  to  international  law,  as  by  her 
understood. 

Great  Britain  found  the  weapon  for  her 
first  blow  in  the  system  of  colonial  regula- 
tion, as  then  universally  practised.     Trade 
between  colonies  and  countries  other  than 
their  mother  state  being  generally  forbid- 
den in  peace,  and  confined  then  to  the 
national  navigation,  she  had  ruled,  forty 
years  before,  that  in  time  of  war  it  was 
unlawful  for  neutral  vessels  to  undertake 
if    because    in   so  doing  they  performed 
the  part  usually  reserved  to  native  ship- 
ping, relaxed  only  because   of  war,   and 
thus  endeavored  to  cover  with  their  flag 
cargoes  otherwise  liable  to  capture.     Upon 
this  interpretation,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  by  the  British   Government 
November  6,  i793,  to  stop  and  detain  ail 
ships  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any 
colony  of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or 
other  supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  col- 
ony.    There  was  already  a  very  consid- 
erable trade  between  those  colonies  and  the 
United  States,  authorized  in  peace  by  the 
French  Government,  and  therefore,  under 
the  British  ruling  itself,  not  open  to  moles- 
tation.   Doubtless,  after  war  broke  out,  the 
danger  to  French  vessels  had  given  an  ad- 
ditional  impetus   to   the   employment   of 
American   carriers;    but    this    could   not 
affect  the  fact  of  such  intercourse  haying 
been  sanctioned  in  peace.     The  British 
Government     speedily     recogmzed     this 
error,  and  two  months  later,  m  January, 
1794,  revoked  the   Order  as  far  _as_  the 
United    States    was    concerned;     limiting 
captures  to  vessels  bound  directly  to  Eu- 
rope from  the  French  colonies.     Over  two 
hundred  American  vessels  had  then  al- 
ready been  seized  and  sent  in,  to  the  great 
loss  and  distress  of  their  owners. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not 
content  itself  with  this  partial  revocation  of 
the  first  Order,  but  challenged  directly  the 
general    principle    upon    which    it    was 


founded,  viz. :  that  a  traffic  which  was  not 
permitted  to  neutrals  by  a  nation  in  time  of 
peace  could  not  be  extended  to  them  in 
war,  because  the  neutral  was  thus  used  as 
a  war  resource  to  protect  property  other- 
wise liable  to  capture.     It  was  urged  m  re- 
ply that  the  regulation  of  commerce  be- 
tween a  country  and  foreign  peoples  was  a 
matter  of  national  right,  existent  equally  in 
war  as  in  peace;   and  that,  if  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  under  some  circumstances, 
such  as  those  of  war,  to  remit  its  usual  reg- 
ulations, it  had  a  right  to  do  so    and— 
what  was  the  real  point  at  issue— the  neu- 
tral had  an  international  right  to  avail 
himself  of  the  remission.     The  two  con- 
tentions   were    sufficiently    plausible    for 
each  to  be  held  with  all  earnestness  by  the 
parties  concerned,  in  accordance  with  their 
several  interests.     Personally,  I  find  the 
British  the  stronger.     They  adhered  to  it 
to  the  end,  as  did  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  its  view. 

The  seizures  under  the  Order  of  Novem- 
ber   1793,  were  tha  immediate  cause  of 
sending  to  England  a  special  envoy,  John 
Jay,    then    Chief-Justice    of    the    United 
States,  to  treat  concerning  general  com- 
merce with  British  dominions,  whereso- 
ever situated;  for  admission  to  trade  with 
the  British  East  and  West  Indies,  as  yet 
forbidden,    was    greatly    desired.     Many 
other  matters  were  committed  to  J  ay  tor 
negotiation;    but  the  important  question, 
relative  to  the  War  of  1812,  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  trade  between  the  states  at  war 
with   Great  Britain,   and  their  colonies, 
against  which  the  Order  was  directed.     On 
this  point  no  concession  of  the  principle 
could  be  obtained.     An  article  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  several  seizures  already 
made  should  be  submitted  to  a  joint  board 
of  commissioners,  whose  decision  m  every 
case  should  be  final;  but  that  decision  was 
to  rest  upon  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case,  as  viewed  by  the  commissioners,  the 
treaty  making  no  pronouncement  upon  the 
principle.     At  a  later  period  it  was  espe- 
cially affirmed,  by  high  legal  authority  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  existent  and  operative. 
Jay's  mission,  while  unsuccessful  in  this 
point,  was  in  many  others  fruitful.     Mat- 
ters of  acute  difference  were  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  admission  to  the  coveted  East 
and  West  Indian  trade  was  granted  under 
certain  limitations. 
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The  treaty  as  a  whole  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  one  article — 
the   twelfth.     This    concerned    the   trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  which,  though 
so  much  desired,  came  coupled  with  a  quali- 
fication   outweighing   the   advantage    de- 
rived.    In   return   for  the   concession   of 
open  trade  between  these  British  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  de- 
manded the  stipulation  that,  during  the 
time  for  which  it  was  granted,— the  contin- 
uance of  the  existing  war  and  two  years 
longer,— American     vessels     should     not 
carry  to  any  part  of  the  world  ''molasses, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton";   in  short, 
the  principal  products  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, British  or  other.     This  struck  at  a 
very  important  branch  of  American  external 
commerce,  the  importation  from  the  rich 
French  and  Spanish  colonies  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  subsequent  re-exportation 
of  the  articles  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
To  what  this  amounted  during  the  hostiH- 
ties  is  seen  by  a  few  figures,  which  explain 
also  the  jealousy  felt  by  Great  Britain  over 
the  interference  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  the 
commerce  of  her  enemies.     In  1792,  be- 
fore the  war,  the  United  States  exported  to 
Europe,  of  sugar,   1,122,000  pounds;    of 
coffee,  2,136,742  pounds.     In  1796  these 
amounts  had  risen  to  35,000,000  of  sugar 
and  62,000,000  of  coffee. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  was,  that 
American    merchantmen   had    taken    the 
place  of  French  navigation,  which  had  been 
driven  from  the  ocean;   and  that  the  neu- 
tral flag  was  covering  property  which  other- 
wise could  not  cross  the  sea  at  all,  except  at 
extreme  risk  of  capture.     It  was,  however, 
admitted  by  the  British  courts,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  that  these  sta- 
ples, having  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  the  conditions  of  duties  and 
other  charges  which  admitted  them  to  use 
there,  became  as  truly  American  in  char- 
acter as  articles  of  native  growth,  and  as 
such  could  be  re-exported  to  other  coun- 
tries.    As  a  matter  of  bargain  in  a  treaty. 
It  was  perfectly  legitimate  for  Great  Brit- 
ain to  insist  upon  this  concession  in  return 
for  the  opening  of  her  own  West  India 
trade;   but  ten  years  later  she  endeavored 
to  stop  the  same  traffic  by  force,  upon 
grounds  of  interpretation  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  real  importation.     The  motive 
at  both  periods  was  the  same,  the  diminu- 


tion of  American  trade  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  because  it  there  competed  with 
British  colonial  products  by  introducing 
those  of  the  French  colonies,  the  interests 
of  which  received  thus  a  protection  not 
otherwise  obtainable;  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  object  was  sought  by  legitimate 
negotiation,  in  the  second  by  the  assertion 
of  a  right  to  determine  what  the  United 
States  must  do  in  its  own  ports,  to  consti- 
tute a  real  importation  into  its  own  terri- 
tories. 

Notwithstanding   the   rejection    of   the 
article  named,  the  British  Government,  by 
executive  order,  admitted  the  United  States 
to  trade  with  their  West  Indies.     This  was 
not  for  concession,  but  because,  through 
the  demands  of  the  British  navy  for  men, 
and  of  British  navigation  for  both  ships  and 
men  to  carry  on  the  general  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  then  rapidly  increasing,  it 
had  become  impossible  to  supply  the  isl- 
ands by  means  of  British  vessels,  to  which 
the  trade  hitherto  had  been  confined.     The 
treaty  otherwise  was  ratified,  and  estab- 
lished  the  relations  of  the   two  govern- 
ments on  a  satisfactory  basis  during  the 
war  then  raging,  which  ended  in  October, 
1801.     Frequent    difficulties    arose,    but 
they  turned  on  details  applicable  to  special 
cases;    no  further  principle  obnoxious  to 
the    United    States    was    enunciated    or 
pressed.     That  which  underlay  the  Order 
of  1793,  however,  was  not  discarded;    it 
was  only  dormant,  a  weapon  laid  aside,  but 
always  ready  for  use.     Under  the  preva- 
lent system  of  colonial  monopoly,  colonial 
trade  could  not  but  remain  a  fruitful,  if  at 
times  latent,  cause  of  controversy. 

The  general   quiet  which   obtained   in 
maritime  questions  from  1795  to  1801  was 
due  to  the  commercial  well-being  of  Great 
Britain.     The     richest     French     colony, 
Hayti,  by  far  the  most  productive  of  coffee 
and  sugar  in  all  the  Antilles,  had  fallen 
into  anarchy,  removing  the  principal  com- 
petitor to  the  British  West  Indies.     Most 
of  the    French  and   Dutch    colonies  had 
been  captured.     In  this  way  the  tropical 
trade,  and  supply  of  the  continent,  came 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  British  subjects. 
The  monopoly  of  the  entrepot  being  thus 
established  in  the  British  Islands,  by  im- 
portation  and   re-exportation,    similar   to 
that  practised  in  the  United  States  with 
French  products,  the  British  planter,  the 
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British  carrier,  and  the  British  merchant, 
with  their  innumerable  subordinate  em- 
ployes, all  shared   in  the  general  advan- 
tage.    Under     these     circumstances     the 
competition  of  the  remaining  hostile  col- 
onies, effected  through  the  United  States, 
was   not   burdensome;     and    the    British 
Government  even  felt  it  expedient    to  ex- 
tend to  European  neutrals  the  privilege, 
conceded  to  be  the  right  of  the  United 
States,  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  from  the 
hostile  colonies  to  their  own  country,  or  to 
Great  Britain.     This  was  regarded,  not  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  right  to  interdict  to 
neutrals  a  trade  with  belligerents  which 
was  not  open  to  them  in  peace,  but  only  as 
a  momentary  reUnquishment.     Although 
it  did  not  affect  the  United  States,  it  is  note- 
worthy here,  as  indicating  the  favorable 
conditions  of  Great  Britain,  which  led  her 
to  leave  quiescent  abstract  principles  that 
she  had  no  immediate  practical  occasion  to 
assert.     It  will  be  seen  later  that,  when 
circumstances  changed,  the  principles  were 
again  brought  into  play,  with  very  serious 
influence  upon  the  relations  of  the  two 
English-speaking  nations,  and  leading  to 
the  War  of  181 2. 

The  European  peace  which  began  with 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  between 
France   and   Great   Britain,    at   London, 
October    i,    1801,    lasted    only    eighteen 
months.     War  between  these  two  states 
again  broke  out  in  May,  1803.     At  the  out- 
set the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
toward  the  colonial  trade  was  defined  by 
instructions  to  cruisers,  issued  June  24th. 
As  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war,  the 
privilege  was  continued  to  neutral  ships  of 
importing    from   the   belligerent   colonies 
direct  to  their  own  country.     This  was  ex- 
pressly so  worded  as  to  constitute  only  a 
temporary  concession  of  the  principle,  which 
asserted  the  right  to  forbid  the  trade.     It 
simply  said  that,  "  in  consideration  of  the 
present  state  of  commerce,"  British  ships 
of  war  are  instructed  not  to  capture  vessels 
so  employed.     It  was  soon  reahzed  that 
the  state  of  commerce  had  changed  con- 
siderably,   to    the    detriment    of    British 
planters  and  merchants.     For  this  there 
were  several  causes.     Most  of  the  captured 
colonies  had  been  restored  at  the  recent 
pacification.     Spain  was  not  yet  a  party  to 
the  new  war,  and  the  trade  of  her  colonies 
was  therefore   not   open  to  interruption. 


More  serious  still,  the  absolute  and  energetic 
rule  of  Napoleon  was  being  effectively  used 
to  close  to  British  commerce  a  great  part 
of  the  European  continent. 

Under   the   operation   of   these   several 
causes,   British  attention  became  angrily 
fixed   upon   the   shipping   of   the   United 
Ste^tes,  which,  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
neutrahty,  was  becoming  a  good  second  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.     Having  access  to 
the  ports  closed  to  British  vessels,  it  was 
raising  the  competition  in  the  markets  of 
the  Continent  to  a  point  that  threatened 
serious    embarrassment.     The    navy,  the 
planter,  and  the  shipping  interest,  became 
centres  of  an  active  hostility,  which  sought 
a  way  for  embarrassing  this  rival,  and  so 
reducing  the  competition.     The  way  was 
found    in    the    definition   of    the    "direct 
trade"   between  beUigerent  colonies  and 
Europe.     All  went  smoothly,  however,  up 
to  the  autumn  of  1804.     Mr.  Monroe,  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Spain  on  a  special 
mission  in  October  of  that  year,  and  before 
going  reported  that  "  American  commerce 
was  never  so  much  favored  in  time  of  war." 
It  was  the  calm  before  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy, of  injury,  and  of  vindictive  retalia- 
tion, which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  de- 
ceitful lulls,  did  not  cease  to  rage  until  it 
had  driven  the  two  peoples  into  armed  col- 
lision.    When  he  returned,  in  July,  1805, 
he  found  that  numerous  seizures  had  been 
made  of  American  vessels  carrying  to  Eu- 
rope  the  produce   of   colonies  hostile  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  plea  that  no  real  im- 
portation to  the  United  States  had  been 
made;  and  that  therefore,   although   the 
cargoes  had  been  in  the  United  States,  the 
voyage  was  in  effect  unbroken  and  "di- 
rect" from  the  colony  to  Europe. 

The  principal  ground  upon  which  this 
assertion  rested  was  that,  when  produce 
thus  imported  to  the  United  States  was  re- 
exported to  Europe,  a  drawback  was 
allowed  upon  the  duties  paid  upon  admis- 
sion, which  practically  annulled  them. 
For  example,  in  one  leading  instance, 
which  became  a  test  case,  upon  total  du- 
ties of  $5,278  the  drawback  was  $5,080. 
This  saving  on  duties  enabled,  of  course,  the 
cargo  to  be  sold  to  the  European  consumer 
at  a  lower  rate,  yet  leaving  the  American 
a  high  profit;  consequently  it  made  him, 
and  the  produce  in  which  he  dealt,  the 
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more  formidable  competitor  to  the  British 
merchant  and  the  British  colonies.  This 
concurred  with  the  diminution  of  British 
profit  through  the  other  causes,  before 
stated.  The  British  Government  held 
that  articles  had  not  really  been  imported 
where  usual  duties  prior  to  consumption 
had  not  been  actually  paid;  and  if  im- 
portation had  not  been  effected,  it  followed 
there  could  not  be  a  real  re-exportation. 
The  transit  of  the  hostile  colonial  produce 
from  the  place  of  growth,  not  having  been 
broken  by  importation,  was  continuous,  or 
''  direct."  The  United  States,  in  reply,  con- 
tended that  the  question  of  allowing  draw- 
back upon  re-exportation  was  a  matter  in- 
ternal to  national  administration,  not  open 
to  review  by  any  foreign  state.  The  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  Courts,  however,  affirmed 
the  position  taken  by  their  Government, 
ruled  that  the  voyage  was  direct,  and  con- 
demned the  vessels. 

The  orders  to  seize  had  resulted  from  a 
change  of  ministry,  which  brought  Pitt 
again  into  power.  Upon  his  death,  in 
January,  1806,  a  new  administration  was 
formed,  of  mixed  character,  but  with  an  el- 
ement believed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Fox,  was 
known  to  be  so  inclined,  and  generally 
liberal  in  his  tendencies.  To  him  Monroe 
stated  that  over  120  American  vessels  had 
been  seized,  several  condemned,  and  all 
subjected  to  the  loss  incident  upon  deten- 
tion and  legal  processes.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  Fox  recognized  the  hardship, 
and  of  his  own  motion  would  not  have  in- 
stituted the  proceedings  complained  of; 
but  opposition,  out  of  doors  and  in  the  Cab- 
inet, constrained  his  individual  action,  the 
more  so  that  the  United  States  demanded 
not  only  desistance  from  further  seizures, 
but  indemnity  for  the  past.  He  found 
himself  thus  in  the  end  constrained  to  adopt 
as  his  own  the  interpretation  of  the  "di- 
rect" voyage,  and  to  tell  Monroe  that,  to 
constitute  a  break,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  require  that  the  cargoes  should 
be  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
duties  paid.  Monroe,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions  from  Jefferson,  through 
Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  replied 
that  "these  restraints  were  incompatible 
with  our  just  rights." 

In    this    disputed    question,    in    which 


Great  Britain,  as  a  belligerent,  undertook 
to  regulate  American  trade,  the  United 
States  held  that  in  two  points  principles 
were  assumed  contrary  to  international 
law:  first,  in  denying  to  a  neutral  the 
" direct"  voyage  from  a  colony  to  any  part 
of  the  world;  and  second,  in  attempting  to 
prescribe  to  an  independent  state  upon 
what  terms  she  should  import  and  export 
to  and  from  her  own  territory.  This  at- 
tempted and  enforced  regulation,  being 
without  foundation  in  law,  was  an  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  authority,  and  in  so  far  a 
revival  of  the  rule  exerted  over  the  United 
States  when  colonies.  In  consequence  of 
these  measures.  Congress,  in  April,  1806, 
passed  an  act  forbidding  the  importation 
of  a  large  number  of  specified  British 
manufactures,  after  November  15th  of  that 
year,  unless  equitable  redress  had  by  that 
time  been  afforded.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  various  and  varied  measures  of 
commercial  retaliation  by  which  the  Ad- 
ministration for  some  years  to  come  confi- 
dently expected  to  bring  Great  Britain  to 
terms  without  recourse  to  arms.  Further 
to  mark  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  a 
special  mission,  the  first  since  that  of  Jay 
in  1794,  was  constituted  to  negotiate  the 
questions  in  dispute.  In  this  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  of  Maryland  was  associated 
to  Monroe,  and  reached  England  in  June. 
Although  Fox  was  annoyed  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  which  in  his  opinion  had  an 
air  of  menace,  he  continued  to  seek  an  es- 
cape from  the  dilemma,  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  alleged  right.  The  solution 
reached  by  him  was  indirect — abstaining 
from  any  allusion  to  the  facts,  the  princi- 
ples, or  the  rulings,  of  the  recent  seizures, 
but  by  a  new  Order  removing  the  occasion 
for  their  continuance.  On  May  16,  1806, 
a  commercial  blockade  was  proclaimed  of 
the  entire  north  coast  of  Europe,  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe;  that  is,  substantially, 
to  the  peninsula  of  Denmark.  A  com- 
mercial blockade,  if  effective,  gives  the  bel- 
ligerent power  instituting  it  the  right  to 
turn  away,  or  capture,  all  vessels  trying  to 
enter  the  ports  affected.  This  measure 
therefore  closed  all  the  north  coast  of  Eu- 
rope to  neutrals;  but,  having  thus  acquired 
a  technical  right.  Fox  proceeded  to  utilize 
it  to  arrange  matters  satisfactorily  to  the 
United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the 
colonial  trade  in  dispute  entered  Europe 
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by  this  coast,  of  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  North  Germany;  and  the  proc- 
lamation announced  that,  except  for  the 
limited  strip  between  the  Seine  and  Ost- 
end,  Great  Britain  would  waive  her  rights 
of  capture  to  any  vessel,  no  matter  what  its 
cargo,  if  it  came  from  a  neutral  port.  A 
ship  coming  from  the  United  States  would 
therefore  be  asked  no  questions  about  her 
cargo,  whether  it  had  been  landed,  or  du- 
ties paid.  That  she  had  sailed  from  a 
.neutral  port  was  sufficient.  The  principle 
of  the  recent  seizures  was  not  conceded; 
but  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether 
it  had  been  observed. 

Fox's  remedy  was  ingenious,  and,  al- 
though he  would  not  admit  its  intention  to 
be  as  described,   it  for  the  moment  re- 
moved  the   immediate   grievances.     The 
means  adopted,  however,  that  of  a  block- 
ade, the  extent  of  which  gave  cause  to 
doubt  its  validity,  was  the  precursor  of  fur- 
ther misunderstandings;  for  it  was  a  tenet 
of  international  law,  admitted  by  all,  that  a 
blockade,  to  be  binding,  must  be  sustained 
by  a  force  sufficient  to  constitute  an  ob- 
vious danger  to  vessels  trying  to  enter. 
Great  Britain  maintained  to  the  end  that 
the  blockade  of  May  i6th  was  thus  sus- 
tained;   the  United  States  and  Napoleon 
asserted  that  it  neither  was,  nor  could  be. 
Its  chief  interest,  perhaps,  is  as  marking  a 
decisive  change  in  the  maritime  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  which  henceforth  sought  to 
assert  itself  rather  by  blockades  than  by 
interference  with  colonial  trade,  as  such. 
To  this  doubtless  contributed  the  fact  that 
the  enemies'  colonies  rapidly  passed  into 
her  own  hands. 

The  essential  feature  of  British  poUcy 
was  frankly  avowed  by  the  negotiators 
specially  appointed  to  meet  Monroe  and 
Pinkney;  Fox  not  being  able  to  act,  in 
consequence  of  an  illness  which  in  the 
following  September  proved  fatal.  In  the 
tremendous  struggle  with  Napoleon  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  involved, 
success  depended  upon  her  financial  sta- 
bihty;  and  this  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  her  commercial  prosperity. 
One  of  her  chief  markets  and  sources  of 
revenue  was  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  chief  materials  of  commerce  were  colo- 
nial produce  and  British  manufactures. 
In  the  former  of  these  the  United  States  was 
a    competitor;    unduly    favored,    it    was 


urged,  by  the  neutraUty  of  her  flag  cover- 
ing goods  hostile  in  origin,  and  by  the  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon,  directed  rigidly    to  ex- 
cluding all  articles  of  British  derivation. 
The  American    envoys  wrote  home  that 
"  the  British  commissioners  were  very  de- 
sirous of  burthening  this  intercourse  with 
several  severe  restrictions;    to  place,   as 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  their  own 
merchants  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  the  United  States  in  the  great  markets  of 
the  Continent."  This  purpose  was  success- 
fully combated,  although  the  restrictions 
finally  admitted  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  saved  the 
principle    maintained    by    their    Govern- 
ment.    As  the  treaty  failed  of  ratification, 
the  interesting  point  to  be  observed  is  the 
object  thus  candidly  admitted;   for  it  un- 
derlay   the    extreme    and    extraordinary 
measures   to  which  the   British   Govern- 
ment was  soon  afterward  provoked. 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  Monroe  and 
Pinkney  was  unsatisfactory  to  their  Gov- 
ernment in  several  particulars;    but  the 
cardinal  issue  on  which  it  failed  was  that 
of  Impressment.     Through  this  practice 
numerous    American    seamen    had    been 
forcibly  taken  from  American  merchant 
ships  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Navy.     There   was  no   difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  governments  as 
to   the   wrong   of   this   particular   result. 
Great  Britain  advanced  no  crude  claim  to 
impress  American  seamen,  and  admitted 
the  necessity  of  redress  when  such  an  inci- 
dent occurred.     Her  position  was,  that  a 
British-born  subject  had  no  power  or  right 
to  change  his  allegiance.     Born  British,  he 
so  remained  throughout  fife.     Hence,   it 
was  the  right  of  the  Government  to  seize 
such  a  man,  if  liable  to  service  in  the  navy, 
wherever  found,  except  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  another  state.     The 
high  seas — that  is,  the  ocean  outside  the 
belt  of  three  miles  width  adjacent  to  a  na- 
tion's shores — were  not  within  such  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.     Therefore,  if  a  British 
ship  of  war  found  a  British  seaman  upon 
an  American  merchant  vessel,   or  other 
neutral,  on  the  high  seas,  she  had  lawful 
power  there  to  impress  him.     The  United 
States  admitted  that  the  high  seas,  as  such, 
were  outside  of  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  state;    but  she  thence  de- 
duced that  the  only  jurisdiction  there  exist- 
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ing  over  a  ship  was  that  of  the  nation 
shown  by  her  flag  and  papers.  The  right 
to  arrest  anyone  on  board  vested  in  that 
nation  only;  not  in  the  belhgerent,  with  the 
single  exception  of  persons  in  the  military 
service  of  his  enemy.  It  was  admitted  that 
international  law  authorized  the  cruiser  to 
examine  a  neutral  ship,  and,  if  the  voyage 
appeared  to  be  in  violation  of  belligerent 
rights,  she  could  be  sent  to  a  belligerent 
port,  where  the  accustomed  courts  would 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  it  was 
denied  that  this  right  of  search  involved 
any  right  to  remove  a  seaman  on  board, 
whatever  his  nationality. 

The  right  and  practice  of  impressment 
under  these  conditions  was  asserted  by  the 
British  Government  to  have  been  exerted 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  British  naval 
power.  For  a  century  past  it  had  for- 
borne to  instruct  its  naval  commanders  to 
search  foreign  ships  of  war;  but  this  con- 
cession was  based  upon  grounds  which  did 
not  affect  merchant  vessels.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney  had  been  specially  enjoined  that 
no  treaty  would  be  accepted  which  did  not 
explicitly  renounce  this  procedure.  The 
demand  met  at  the  outset  a  firm  denial 
from  the  British  negotiators,  though  their 
tone  was  in  all  ways  conciliatory,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  government  for  an  accommo- 
dation evident.  They  said  "they  sup- 
posed the  object  of  our  plan  was  to  prevent 
the  impressment  at  sea  of  American  sea- 
men, and  not  to  withdraw  British  seamen 
from  the  naval  service  of  their  country  in 
time  of  great  national  peril,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  them  ourselves.  If  they 
should  consent  to  make  our  commercial 
navy  a  floating  asylum  for  British  seamen, 
the  effect  of  such  a  concession  upon  their 
maritime  strength,  on  which  Great  Britain 
depended,  not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but 
her  safety,  might  be  fatal.  .  .  .  The 
relinquishment  of  the  right  of  impressment 
was  a  measure  which  the  Government 
could  not  adopt  without  taking  on  itself  a 
responsibility  which  no  ministry  would  be 
willing  to  meet,  however  pressing  the 
emergency  might  be.  The  prejudice  of  the 
country  generally  was  so  strong  in  favor  of 
their  pretension  that  the  ministry  could  not 
encounter  it  in  a  direct  form;  the  support 
of  Parliament  could  not  have  been  relied 
upon." 

Thus  the  American  claim,  "  that  the  flag 


should  protect  the  crew,"  though  advanced 
in  conciliatory  terms,  was  peremptory; 
and  it  was  met  by  a  refusal  equally  courte- 
ous in  expression,  but  absolutely  final. 
The  American  envoys  then  stated  that 
their  orders  were  precise;  that  their  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  bound  to  any  agree- 
ment made  by  them,  if  this  concession  was 
wanting.  In  consideration,  however,  of 
the  length  of  time,  otherwise  idle,  which 
must  elapse  before  new  instructions  could 
be  received  from  Washington,  it  was  de-- 
cided  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of 
other  matters ;  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  December  31,  1806.  In  a  let- 
ter of  a  year  later,  elicited  by  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Administration,  Monroe 
wrote:  "In  every  case  which  involved  a 
question  of  neutral  right.  Great  Britain 
was  resolved  to  yield  no  ground  which  she 
could  avoid,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to 
hazard  war  rather  than  yield  much.  We 
had  pressed  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
to  the  utmost  limit  we  could  go  without 
provoking  that  issue."  This  statement 
not  only  accounts  for  the  subsequent  gen- 
eral course  of  the  British  Government;  it 
contains  also  the  clear  warning,  in  the  face 
of  which  the  United  States  Administration 
was  content  to  drift  down  the  current  of 
exasperating  diplomatic  letter  writing,  to 
the  inevitable  result  of  war,  without  any 
serious  effort  at  preparation. 

In  candor  to  both  the  countries  thus 
dragged  irresistibly  to  collision,  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  though  incontrovertibly 
logical,  and  containing  the  modern  doc- 
trine, was  distinctly  in  advance  of  that 
then  generally  held;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
covered  a  condition  of  things  grievously 
injurious  to  Great  Britain,  during  an  emer- 
gency the  peril  of  which  she  did  not  exag- 
gerate. There  were  a  great  many  British 
seamen  in  the  American  merchant  service. 
They  were  sorely  needed  in  the  British 
navy,  the  deterioration  of  which  in  point  of 
crews  was  notorious,  and  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread complaint.  British  naval  author- 
ity for  removing  them  had  precedent  which 
was  well  established,  though  remote,  and 
rarely  exerted  or  vexatious  when  the  na- 
tionality of  a  neutral  seaman  had  been 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  his  speech.  It 
was  the  appearance  of  an  English-speak- 
ing neutral,  to  which  this  test  did  not  ade- 
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quately  apply,  that  at  once  raised  the  en- 
forcement of  an  obsolescent  precedent  to 
the  height  of  national  indignity  and  indi- 
vidual outrage.     The  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Min- 
ister, May  30,  181 2,  affirmed  that  "  there  is 
in  this  office  a  list  of  several  thousand 
American    seamen   who    have    been    im- 
pressed into  the  British  service,  for  whose 
release  applications  have  from  time  to  time 
been  already  made."     Whether  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  of  British  allegiance,  as 
was  widely  asserted  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  was  immaterial.     It 
was  beyond  doubt  that  numerous  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  thus  seized,  and  held  in 
involuntary  servitude  for  indefinite  periods. 
The  United  States  could  not  possibly  re- 
cede without  dishonor;  though  she  did  the 
next  worst  thing— submitted  without  pre- 
paring for  war.     It  may  be  said  that  Great 
Britain  could  have  desisted.     She  could 
not.     Imminence  of  national  peril,  sense 
of  actual  national  injury,  and  the  tradition  of 
assumed  legal  right,  constituted  a  moral 
compulsion,  a  madness  of  the  people,  be- 
fore which  all  governments  inevitably  bend. 
On  June  22,  1807,  six  months  after  the 
signature  of  Monroe  and  Pinkney's  abor- 
tive treaty,  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa- 
peake  sailed   from    Hampton    Roads  for 
Europe.     When  just  outside  the  limit  of 
national  jurisdiction,  she  was  accosted  by  a 
British  vessel  of  somewhat  superior  force, 
which  from  an  anchorage  within  the  Capes 
had  watched  her  movements  and  preceded 
her  to  sea.     A  demand  was  made  for  the 
surrender  of  deserters  said  to  be  on  board. 
Upon  the  Chesapeake's  refusal,  she  was 
fired  into,  and  twenty-one  of  her  people 
killed  and  wounded,  after  which  she  low- 
ered her  colors.     The  crew  was  then  mus- 
tered by  a  British  Heutenant,  and  four  of 
them  removed  as  deserters  from  the  British 
navy.     It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  not 
a  case  of  impressment.     The  men  were  re- 
claimed, not  as  constructively  bound  to 
service  in  the  navy,  but  as  actually  guilty  of 
the  offence  of  desertion.     The  distinction, 
though  perfectly  real,  is  somewhat  fine  for 
an  average  inattentive  apprehension;   and 
the  act  of  search,  which  preceded  impress- 
ment, was  essentially  the  same  in  both 
cases.     In  the  actual  violence  used,  none 
could  now  fail  to  realize  the  virtual  vio- 
lence to  which  American  merchant  ships 


were    continuously    subjected.     Although 
the  British  Government  at  once  disowned 
the  act,  the  full  reparation  which  alone 
could  annul  it  was  postponed  for  four  years 
on  technical  grounds;    and  the  incident 
drove  home  the  shaft  of  humiliation  in 
American    sentiment.     The    Administra- 
tion, somewhat  weakly,  permitted  itself  to 
couple  with  the  demand  for  redress  for  this 
intolerable  insult,  a  renewal  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  cognate  practice  of  impress- 
ment should  be  formally  renounced.     The 
British   Government   not   improperly  de- 
clined to  mingle  two  topics  logically  sepa- 
rate, and  demanding  different  treatment. 
The  subject  therefore  remained  an  open 
sore;    the  more  dangerous  because  after 
this  the  United  States  could  not  with  dig- 
nity make  a  further  attempt  to  negotiate 
concerning  impressment. 

When  war  was  declared,  Impressment 
was  enumerated  among  its  leading  causes. 
Opponents  in  America,  as  well  as  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  clamored  that  it  had  not 
been  so  avowed  in  the  previous  discussions. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  greater  emphasis 
could  be  laid  upon  a  matter  than  to  con- 
stitute a  special  mission,  in  which  it  was 
not  only  given  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
grievances,  but  made  a  sine  qud  non  to  any 
treaty.     The  consistency  of  the  Adminis- 
tration,  by   refusing   ratification   on  this 
ground,  gave  the  subject  a  definite  standing, 
which  could  not  be  lowered  by  mere  ab- 
sence of  reiteration.     Doubtless,  new  mat- 
ters  of   very    grave    import    immediately 
afterward   engrossed    discussion   and    di- 
verted attention;    but  they  were  cognate 
to  the    previous    trade  contentions,    and 
therefore  in  no  manner  affected  the  pre- 
cedence which  had  been  given  to  this  one 
wrong  over  others  commercial  in  character, 
When  proceeding  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
December  31,  1806,  the  British  negotiators 
laid    before    the    Americans    Napoleon^s 
Berhn  Decree  of  November   21st.     This 
remarkable  paper,  characterized  by  Madi- 
son as  of  "inarticulate  import,"  recited,  as 
subversive  of  international  rights,  various 
practices  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  which 
were  not  so.     Her  methods  of  blockade 
were,  however,  more  exceptionable,  and 
were  given  prominence,  with  evident  ref- 
erence to  that  devised  by  Fox  the  May  be- 
fore.    It  being  evident,  so  reasoned  the 
Emperor,  that  the  object  was  to  interrupt 
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neutral  commerce  in  favor  of  British,  it  fol- 
lowed that  whoever  dealt  in  British  mer- 
chandise became  an  accomplice  in  evil. 
He  therefore  decreed,  as  a  measure  of  just 
retaliation,  that  the  British  Islands  were  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  that  the  trade  in  Eng- 
lish merchandise  was  forbidden,  and  that 
all  merchandise  coming  from  the  manu- 
factories or  colonies  of  England  was  lawful 
prize.  None  could  foresee  what  erratic 
action  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  mood 
or  exigency  of  the  moment,  might  here- 
after base  upon  this  decree.  Strictly  con- 
strued according  to  its  terms,  every  neutral 
ship,  American  not  excluded,  sailing  to  or 
from  Great  Britain,  or  carrying  a  cargo  of 
British  origin,  though  of  American  owner- 
ship, could  be  captured  and  condemned. 

Regarding  this  measure,  Great  Britain 
took  the  ground  that,  in  view  of  Na- 
poleon's military  control  over  most  Euro- 
pean states,  nominally  independent,  there 
was  thus  instituted  by  force  a  political 
system,  violative  of  national  rights,  and 
directed  to  her  destruction.  The  "sys- 
tem" transcended  all  international  and 
belligerent  law,  and  made  neutrals  its  ac- 
complices; unwilling,  perhaps,  but  ac- 
tual. The  British  Government  therefore 
required  that  neutrals  should  resist  the  de- 
cree, as  the  Emperor  demanded  that  they 
should  enforce  it,  under  penalty  of  seiz- 
ures.    Failing    such    action,    the    neutral 


between  which  the  chief  maritime  neutral, 
the  United  States,  was  battered  back  and 
forth  for  the  succeeding  five  years.  Was  the 
first  step  Fox's  blockade,  or  the  BerHn  De- 
cree ?  The  reply,  I  think,  is  that  the 
blockade,  even  if  possibly  an  abuse, — 
which  is  more  than  questionable, — was  at 
worst  a  regular  belligerent  measure  given 
extravagant  scope.  The  Berlin  Decree 
was  not  such.  As  regarding  the  high  sea 
it  might  possibly  be  so  considered,  for  its 
pretensions,  monstrous  though  they  were, 
could  be  enforced  only  by  French  armed 
vessels;  but  the  shore  regulation  was  that 
of  municipal  action  forced  upon  neutral 
governments  by  a  belligerent  state,  and  as 
such  was  the  initiation  of  a  political  sys- 
tem. Whatever  the  comparative  right  and 
wrong  of  the  two  parties  in  this  matter, 
there  seems  little  cause  to  doubt  where  it 
began ;  but  each  insisted  that  the  other  was 
the  original  wrong-doer,  who  must  first  re- 
cede. Thus  was  constituted  a  formal  dead- 
lock, against  which  American  remonstrance 
beat  in  vain,  and  to  which  American  resist- 
ance finally  conformed  its  measures. 

The  British  Whig  administration  did  not 
wait  to  hear  from  the  United  States,  but 
took  a  first  step,  January  7,  1807,  when  the 
ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  treaty  of  De- 
cember 31st.  By  an  Order  in  Council  it 
was  forbidden  to  neutrals  "to  trade  from 
one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall 


would  be  regarded  as  taking  a  side;  and  the  belong  to,  or  be  in  possession  of,  France  or 

British  Government  announced  its  inten-  her  allies."     This  closed  coastwise  trade 

tion  to  retaliate,  through  neutrals,  the  injury  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent,  including, 

of  which  neutrals  were  made  the  instru-  besides  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  most 

ment.     The  British  negotiators    therefore  of    Italy.     It   was    communicated  to  the 

informed  the  American  that,  as  the  stipu-  United  States  as  a  measure  painful  to  Great 

lations  of  the  present  treaty  might  deprive  Britain;  but  necessary,  and  indicating  "that 

His  Majesty  of  some  desired  method  of  re-  forbearance  and  moderation  which  have 

dress,    ratification    would    depend    upon  at  all  times  distinguished  His  Majesty's 

"security  given  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  conduct."    Madison  in  reply  failed  to  rec- 

United  States  will  not  submit  to  such  inno-  ognize   the   moderation,   and   denied   the 

vations  on  the  established  system  of  mari-  legality,  unless  all  the  ports  were  effectively 

time  law."  blockaded;  which  he  reasonably  assumed 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  to  be  impossible.     All  parties  now  were 

discussion    of    these    rival    positions    of  caught  in  a  current  of  events,  which  swept 
France  and  Great  Britain.     In  the  writer's 


opinion,  the  British  view  was  accurate,  that 
the  Berlin  Decree  was  not  strictly  a  bellig- 
erent measure,  but  the  initiation  of  a  politi- 


impetuously  on  with  ever-increasing  mo- 
mentum. The  British  Whig  ministry  fell 
in  March,  being  succeeded  by  one  mark- 
edly Tory  in  character.     The  Chesapeake 


cal  system,  founded  on  the  military  com-  affair  followed  in  June;    and  on  July  8th 

pulsion  of  neutral  continental  states.     The  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Czar 

bearing  of  this  remark,  if  just,  is  upon  the  was  concluded  by  theTreatyof  Tilsit,  which 

question  when  began  the  rival  procedures,  united  both  empires  in  the  municipal  en- 
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forcement  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  in  a 
summons  to  the  other  states  of  the  continent, 
to  take  the  same  action.  These,  already 
vanquished  in  arms  by  Napoleon,  were 
powerless  to  refuse  this  tremendous  con- 
junction. As  a  result,  the  Decree  became 
operative  as  a  system  over  practically  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe  by  the  end  of 

Consequent  upon  this  ensued  the  full 
measure    of   British    retahation,    promul- 
gated by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1807.     These,  reciting  the  terms  of 
the  BerUn  Decree,  alleged  as  their  own 
justification  that  "the  nations  in  alliance 
with  France  were  required  to  give,  and 
have  given,  and  do  give,  effect  to  its  or- 
ders."    It  was  therefore  declared,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  measure  of  just 
and  necessary  retahation,  that  all  ports  in 
Europe  or  the  colonies,  "  from  which  the 
British  flag  was  thus  excluded,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of 
trade  and  navigation,  as  if  the  same  were 
actually  blockaded  by  His  Majesty's  naval 
forces."     This   was   the   institution  of   a 
paper  blockade,  in  retahation  for  the  like 
measure  decreed  against  the  British  Islands 
by  Napoleon.  According  to  it,  a  neutral  ship 
could  be  captured  anywhere  on  the  broad 
ocean,  if  bound  to  a  forbidden  port,  though 
before  the  port  itself  no  British  cruiser  lay. 
Great  Britain  admitted  this  had  no  ground 
in  international  law.     She  based  its  justi- 
fication upon  the  acquiescence  of  neutrals 
in  the  French  Decree,  either  by  actual  sub- 
mission,  or,   in   the   case   of   the   United 
States,  by  refraining  from  armed  resist- 
ance; and  also  upon  the  fact  that  a  forced 
political     combination     had     thus     been 
erected  against  her,  to  which  self-defence 
compelled  her  to  reply  by  a  similar  use  of 
force,   constraining  independent  neutrals 
by  means  of  a  navy,  as  France  was  con- 
straining them  by  an  army. 

So  far  the  measure  aimed  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  France  and  its  alhes,  as  the  Berlin 
Decree  sought  to  ruin  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Self-protection  required  further  that  British 
commerce  should  be  nourished  against  the 
attempt  to  exhaust  it.  To  that  end  there 
was  made  to  the  action  of  the  paper  block- 
ade an  exception,  which  revived  in  favor  of 
the  British  Islands  the  entrepot  element  of 
colonial  monopoly.  Though  forbidden  by 
the  Orders  to  go  direct  to  the  coasts  de- 


clared blockaded,  a  neutral  was  permitted 
to  do  so  by  way  of  Great  Britain;  that  is, 
by  entering  a  British  port,  landing  there 
her  cargo,  and  reshipping  it  subject  to  cer- 
tain duties,  she  was  afterward  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  her  destination.     The  same  re- 
quirement of  touching  at  a  British  port 
was  attached  to   the  homeward  voyage. 
The  commerce  of  the  continent,  going  and 
coming,  thus  paid  toll  in  Great  Britain  as  an 
entrepot;  and  the  system  as  a  whole  was 
formulated  by  the  ministry  in  the  phrase, 
"No  trade  except  through  Great  Britain." 
A  political  system  of  Orders  in  Council 
was  thus  set  up  over  against,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  that  of  the  Decree  of  Berlin,  and 
its  successor,  that  of  Milan.     It  is  needless 
here  to  enter  into  the  various  modifica- 
tions,   or   applications,    of   either,    subse- 
quently made  by  their  respective  authors. 
The    essentials    of    their    purpose    and 
method  have  been  indicated.     In  the  dis- 
regard of  international  law,  the  words  of 
Napoleon  were  full  as  violent  and  extrava- 
gant as  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
exertion  of  his  power  as  extreme  and  more 
arbitrary,  so  far  as  it  could  extend;  but  it 
can  be  understood  that  toward  the  United 
States  it  was  hmited  in  scope,  because  her 
territory,  and  her  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
were  out  of  his  reach.     Great  Britain,  on 
the  contrary,  was  able  to  give  effeci  to  her 
orders  of  exclusion,  and  in  considerable 
measure   to   subordinate   trade   with   the 
Continent   to   the  profit  of  British  mer- 
chants, and  so  to  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Treasury. 

Under  these  constraints,  readers  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  President  Madi- 
son's words,  in  his  annual  message  follow- 
ing the  declaration  of  war.  "To  have 
shrunk,  under  such  circumstances,  from 
manly  resistance,  would  have  been  a  degra- 
dation blasting  our  best  and  proudest 
hopes.  It  would  have  acknowledged  that, 
on  the  element  which  forms  three-fourths 
of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  where 
all  independent  nations  have  equal  and 
common  rights,  the  American  people  were 
not  an  independent  people,  but  colonists 
and  vassals.  With  such  an  alternative, 
preceded  by  a  patience  without  example, 
under  wrongs  accumulating  without  end, 
war  was  chosen." 

It  will  be  understood,  also,  how  natu- 
rally there  arose,  out  of  the  various  trans- 
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actions  narrated,  the  phrase,  "  Free  Trade 
and  Sailor's  Rights,"  as  the  expression  of 
the  grievances  and  demands  which  drove 
the  United  States  into  hostiHties.  Free 
trade  meant,  not  opposition  to  a  system 
of  protective  tariffs,  but  the  right  of  a  na- 
tion to  order  its  maritime  commerce  ac- 
cording to  its  own  free  will,  unrestrained 
by  a  foreign  yoke  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  colonial  bondage.  Sailor's  rights 
embodied,  not  only  the  claim  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  seaman  to  personal  liberty 
of  action,  but  the  right  of  every  seaman 
under  the  American  flag  to  its  immunity, 
in  the  voluntary  engagements  he  was  then 
fulfilling. 

The  claim  of  unexampled  patience,  ad- 
vanced for  the  United  States  by  Madison, 
can  be  admitted  only  as  shown  in  absti- 
nence from  war  and  its  preparations.  The 
outrages  of  violence  were  undergone,  with- 
out even  an  attempt  to  provide  the  menace 
of  force,  in  retaliation  for  force.  But  re- 
taliative  injury  of  a  kind  was  not  forborne ; 
its  efficacy  only  was  over-estimated.  The 
Non-Importation  Act  of  1806  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  seizures  of 
1805;  and,  if  its  operation  was  deferred,  it 
was  so  only  in  hopes  of  desired  concession. 
Such  self-restraint  is  not  unparalleled. 
Upon  the  imagination  that  the  United 
States  had  a  decisive  hold  over  Great  Brit- 
ain, through  trade  relations,  was  based  a 
series  of  similar  commercial  coercive 
measures,  by  which  it  was  fondly  believed 
that  a  people,  in  a  struggle  for  Hfe  and 
death,  could  be  compelled  to  desist  from 
proceedings  thought  essential  to  exist- 
ence, and  which  they  had  the  military 
power  to  sustain.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
.writer  that,  to  the  methods  then  adopted. 
Great  Britain  really  owed  her  final  suc- 
cess, and  the  dehverance  of  Europe  from 
intolerable  oppression. 

The  great  Embargo  of  1808,  enduring 
for  fourteen  months  and  sustained  with 
every  legislative  rigor,  closed  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  all  import  and  export, 
and  all  external  movement  to  American 
shipping.  It  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  Non-Importation  Act,  and  intended, 
like  that,  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  yield 
through  commercial  depression.  It  was 
also  the  precursor  of  a  succession  of  similar 
efforts,  all  most  exhausting  to  American 
prosperity,  which  finally  assumed  the  form 


of  opening  trade  with  both  France  and 
Great  Britain,  under  a  proviso  that,  if 
either  recalled  its  obnoxious  decrees,  the 
condition  of  Non-Intercourse  should  re- 
vive against  the  other.  The  nation  thus 
fell  into  line  with  the  policy  of  both  ag- 
gressors, by  adopting,  as  the  standard  of  its 
own  poHcy,  the  unwilHngness  of  both  to  be 
the  first  to  admit  original  error  by  an  act  of 
retraction. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  by 
a  trick,  recognized  from  the  first  by  Great 
Britain  and  finally  exposed,  but  accepted 
by  Madison  as  a  real  transaction,  induced 
the  United  States  Government  to  believe 
that  he  had  recalled  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  Great  Britain,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept a  transparent  deception,  declined  to 
cancel  her  Orders  in  reliance  upon  the 
terms  of  his  revocation.  Non-Intercourse 
with  her  was  therefore  proclaimed,  going 
into  effect  February  2,  181 1.  This  rela- 
tion continued  until  the  final  rupture ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  equivocal  terms  of  the 
French  declarations,  was  naturally  con- 
strued by  Great  Britain  as  distinctly  par- 
tial and  unfriendly. 

The  two  nations  now  drifted  inertly  and 
rapidly  into  war;  but,  while  the  result  be- 
came increasingly  certain,  no  adequate 
preparation  to  meet  the  ordeal  was  made 
in  the  United  States,  beyond  some  scanty 
provision  of  materials.  Not  till  January, 
18 1 2,  was  it  voted  to  raise  twenty-five 
thousand  regular  troops,  additional  to  a 
nominal  ten  thousand  already  maintained. 
For  this  increase  of  over  150  per  cent,  yet 
to  be  enhsted,  there  did  not  exist  in  the 
country  any  nucleus  of  trained  officers  to 
fit  them  for  the  field.  Fifty  thousand  vol- 
unteers were  authorized,  to  be  officered  by 
the  States,  and  called  into  service  by  the 
General  Government;  but  it  was  left  un- 
certain whether  they  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  Canada.  The  Navy  had  been 
wasting  in  material  force  since  the  first  in- 
auguration of  Jefferson,  in  1801 .  Of  thirteen 
frigates  then  possessed,  nine  only  remained 
fit  for  service.  A  proposition  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  build  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  and  twenty  frigates;  a  force  which, 
had  it  existed  four  years  before,  must  ma- 
terially have  modified  the  action  of  Great 
Britain,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  her 
own  in  the  European  war,  and  could  by  no 
means  have  endured  an  additional  enemy 
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so  far  distant  from  herself,  menacing  Can- 
ada and  her  West  India  commerce.  All 
increase  of  the  Navy  was,  however,  refused 
by  Congress,  four  months  before  war  was 

declared. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  counsel 
attendant  upon  evident  unreadiness,   the 
disconcerting  intelligence  was  received  that 
two  American  merchant  ships  had  been 
burned  by  a  French  squadron;   the  reason 
assigned  being  orders  so  to  treat  all  Ameri- 
can vessels  sailing  to  or  from  an    enemy's 
port.     As  war  with  Great  Britain  was  in- 
tended because  the  revocation  of  her  Or- 
ders in  Council  had  not  followed  the  al- 
leged recall  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  this  prac- 
tical revival  of  the   latter  struck  at  the 
foundations  of  United  States  policy.     It 
caused  intense  irritation,  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  face  the  mortification  of 
acknowledging  itself  cheated.     On  April 
I  St  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  nies- 
sage  recommending  an  Embargo  for  sixty 
days,  to  retain  merchant  ships  in  port.     On 
the  4th  the  measure,  understood  to  be  pre- 
cautionary against  expected  hostilities,  be- 
came a  law,  operative  for  ninety  days.    On 
June  ist  another  message  advised  an  im- 
mediate  declaration.     This   passed    both 
Houses.     The  President's  signature,  June 


i8,  1812,  fixes  the  formal  beginning  of  the 

war. 

Five  days  afterward  Great  Britain  re- 
voked her  Orders  in  Council.     The  reason 
assigned  was  a  Decree  of  Napoleon,  de^ 
daring  that  his  decrees  of  Berhn  and  Milan 
had   ceased   to   exist   toward   the   United 
States    since    November    i,    18 10.     This 
retroactive  paper  bore  the  ostensible  date 
April  28,  181 1,  but  was  first  made  known 
to  the  world,  including  the  nations  chiefly 
concerned,    on     May     10,      1812.^     The 
French   Minister   of  Foreign  Affairs   ad- 
mitted that  it  had  never  been  published,  in 
itself  a  singular  circumstance  for  a  "de- 
cree" vitally  affecting  international  rela- 
tions;  but  he  told  the  American  minister 
that  it  had  been  communicated  to  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  sent  to  the  French  minister 
at  Washington.     The  predecessor  stated 
distinctlv    that    no    such    communication 
had  ever  been  made  to  him ;  no  trace  of 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  legation,  and  the  French  minis- 
ter at  Washington  never  received  his  copy. 
Whether  the  whole  transaction  was  a  bare- 
faced deception,  or  a  singular  miscarriage, 
the  purpose  had  been  served  of  keeping  in 
vigor  the  Orders  in  Council,  until  they  had 
involved  America  and  Great  Britain  in  war. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FRANK    BRANGWYN 

By   M.  H.  Spielmann 

With    illustrations  of  the  artist's  work 


HE  art  of  Great  Britain  of 
to-day  presents  few  exam- 
ples of  men  of  such  com- 
manding ability  that  they 
may  be  said  to  dominate 
any  section  of  the  art  world 
in  which  they  practise.  Talent,  striking 
talent,  happily,  is  frequent  enough;  it  is 
even  plenteous;  but  as  for  genius— you 
may  count  the  great  artists  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand. 

The  people  of  England  are  habitually 
sluggish  in  their  artistic  perceptions.  They 
know  that  with  Millais  died  the  greatest 
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of  our  painters;  and  they  have  been  truly 
taught  that  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  is  an  artist 
of  real  greatness  and  that  in  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert  we  have  a  sculptor  such  as  is  pro- 
duced but  once  in  a  century.  But  it  is 
with  the  slowest  process  of  recognition 
that  even  the  art-lover  of  Great  Britain 
is  realizing  that  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Brangwyn  stands  a  man  of  genius  in  our 
midst.  Long  since,  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope has  acknowledged  it,  and  Brangwyn 
is  a  name  that  is  honored  in  Paris,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Brussels,  Venice— the  museums  and 
tralleries  of  which  testify  to  the  sincerity  of 
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their  appreciation.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
been  misunderstood,  merely  that  he  has 
not  been  quite  understood.  The  pubhc 
may  not  have  sympathized  with  his  view 
of  art;  but  at  least  they  have  not  resented 
it  as  they  resented  the  work,  in  turn,  of 
Manet,  Monet,  Degas,  Burne-J ones.  Whis- 
tler, Pissarro,  and  Rodin.  It  is  a  matter 
of  novelty,  of  education,  and,  in  the  future, 
of  willing  acceptance  on  every  hand,  and 
then  the  original  genius  of  Frank  Brang- 
wyn  will  need 
neither  champion 
nor  expositor.  As 
Froude  said,  genius 
only  commands 
recognition  when 
it  has  created  the 
taste  w^hich  is  to 
appreciate  it. 

I  am  well  aware 
that  I  am  neglect- 
ing tradition — that 
I  should  begin  on 
a  low  note  and 
proceed  crescendo. 
But  I  am  not  writ- 
ing for  effect.  I 
know  the  meaning 
of  my  words  and 
am  satisfied  that  it 
needs  but  Httle  to 
establish  convic- 
tion in  the  artist's 
genius — that  qual- 
ity which,  contrary 
to  Buffon's  foolish  phrase,  is  the  initial 
capacity  for  producing  fine  work  without 
taking  pains,  though  pains,  of  course,  are 
needed  for  adequate  expression.  The 
strength  of  his  originahty  lies  in  his  having 
based  his  impressionism  upon  the  most 
academic  knowledge;  yet  scorning,  as  he 
must,  the  practice  of  the  schools  being  for- 
ever imported  into  an  artist's  later  work 


The    Gourd. 
Decoration  for  a  stained  glass  window. 


erful  individuality,  which  confines  itself  not 
only  to  painting,  but  expresses  itself  in  the 
larger  field  of  design,  of  which  painting  is! 
but  one  form  of  utterance.     Genius  does 
what  it  can;  talent  what  it  must.     If  we' 
apply  the  aphorism  of  Owen  Meredith  to  | 
Frank  Brangwyn,  we  need  trouble  ourselves! 
no  further  for  an  explanation  of  his  active; 
versatility  in  the  arts  which  must  here  bej 
commented  on.    With  no  more  interesting 
personality  in  his  own  world  could  we  oc- 
cupy ourselves;! 
and   as   a  man's! 
work  is  the  flowei 
of  his  youth,  a  few| 
words    concernin[^ 
his  early  years  arel 
needful   to  render! 
intelligible  his  cu-f 
rious  development. 
The  son  of  Welsh! 
parents  settled   inj 
Bruges,  where  hi« 
father  practised] 
the   art-craft  of) 
church    decorator,] 
William  Francis] 
Bran  gwyn  — to 
give  him  his  full 
name  —  was    born^ 
in  the  Belgian  city 
in  1867.    When  he 
was  old  enough  he 
helped  his  father 
in    making    copies 
of  designs  for  the 
church  embroideries,  on  which  the  elder 
Brangwyn  was  engaged,  and  in  due  course 
was  sent  to  steep  himself  by  observation,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  art  displayed  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.     Of  art- schooling, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  had  none,  and 
he  escaped  the  doubtful  advantage  of  being 
taught  "breadth"  by  being  kept  stippHng 
away  for  a  month  on  the  shading  of  an 


he  is  wholly  detached  from  the  great  band    antique  cast  of  a  foot.     The  quahtv  of  his 


which  is  nowadays  bringing  chaos  into  art 
and,  misunderstanding  the  trend  of  Shel- 
ley's thought,  has  adopted  as  its  motto  the 
poet's  words: 

Obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 
Makes  slaves  of  men. 

^  In  short,  Frank  Brangwyn  has  risen  to 
his  present  position  through  his  own  pow- 


work  there  was  so  manifest  that  Wilham 
Morris,  at  that  time,  I  beheve,  one  of  the 
examiners  at  the  schools,  carried  him  off  as 
assistant.  For  the  master  young  Brangwyn 
copied  old  tapestries,  and,  in  time,  would 
work  out  a  carpet  for  which  Morris  had 
made  a  small  sketch.  William  Morris 
would  have  apprenticed  the  lad,  but  in 
spite  of  the  admirable  character  of  this 
training  for  color  and  style,  which  was  to 
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have  so  great  an  effect  on  his  later  work 
and  career,  Frank  Brangwyn  determined 
to  leave  the  city  behind  him  and  to  see  the 
world,  and  so  he  went  to  sea  in  a  coasting 
merchantman.  More  than  once  he  sailed, 
coasting  along  Spain,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Black  Sea,  and  learned  how  hard 
is  life  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  and  how 
beautiful  the  lands  and  how  gorgeous  the 
colors  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  in  Egypt, 
Morocco,  and  in  South  Africa.  Sketches 
and  notes  poured  from  his  busy  hand;  his 
imagination  was  fired  by  splendor  of  har- 
monies unknown  in  his  own  gray  country, 
and  some  evidence  was  given  of  the  ardor 
with  which  he  was  inspired,  in  two  subse- 
quent exhibitions  of  his  work  held  in 
London — "From  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dan- 
ube," and  "South  Africa."  This,  as 
Rossetti  put  it,  is  "how  he  found  himself"; 
this  is  the  simple  yet  comprehensive  train- 
ing from  which   he  evolved   the   manner 


which  was  new  in  British  art,  and  in  which, 
in  spite  of  imitators  and  unacknowledged 
followers,  he  remains  unique,  inimitable, 
and  unapproachable  in  his  own  appointed 
way. 

Yet  the  growth  of  his  talent  was  not  so 
direct  as  this  might  seem  to  imply.  Frank 
Brangwyn  had  been  a  picture-painter  from 
his  early  youth,  and,  indeed,  had  earned 
money  by  the  pursuit.  His  early  pictures, 
representing  knights  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment in  church,  and  the  like,  had  been  in- 
spired by  his  study  of  mediaeval,  Germanic, 
Thirteenth-century  art;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  when  he  returned  from  his  first  cruise 
with  the  impression  still  vividly  upon  him 
of  sea-life,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  he  pro- 
duced a  series  of  important  paintings. 
Here  truly  begins  his  art  career. 

Not  the  sea  alone,  but  strong  dramatic 
episodes,   engaged   his   mind.     It   is   true 
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Ship-building. 
From  a  charcoal  drawiiu 


London   Bridge. 

From  an  etching. 


that  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  his  art 
Hfe  was,  as  it  were,  an  accident;  he  had 
turned  from  decorative  work  and  was  soon 
to  come  back  to  it  again.     Meanwhile,  he 
aimed  at  showing  us  the  grayness  of  it  all, 
the  melancholy  of  a  sailor's  life,  the  dis- 
comfort of  such  a  ship  when  all  is  sad,  and 
damp,  and  gray,  and  wet,  and  no  comfort 
seems  to  be  hoped  for  till  port  is  reached 
again.     Such    romance    as    he    gave    he 
evolved  for  the  most  part— whether  mod- 
ern sailors  or  bold  buccaneers.     "Water- 
logged," shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1886;  "Ashore,"  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  in  1890;  "Assistance,"  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  the  following  year, 
with  "  Burial  at  Sea,"  the  impressive  view  of 
a  ceremony  that  tells  so  strangely  upon  the 
awkwardly  conscious  crew;  "The  Convict 
Ship"  of  1892,  which  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  "The  Buc- 
caneers"— how   Robert   Louis    Stevenson 
would  have  rejoiced  in  them  all!     Here,  I 
used  to  think,  is  the  very  man  to  illustrate 
"Treasure  Island";  here  is  the  man  to 


picture  DeFoe,  be  it  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
or  "The  Plague  of  London"— until  I  sud- 
denly found  that  he  was  not  less  fitted  to 
illumine  the  vivid  pages  of  Flaubert  and 
the  glowing  tales  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
But  his  pictures  of   real   life    struck   the 
artist  world,  with  the  simple  grouping,  the 
realistic  drawing,  and  the  truthful  lighting; 
when  the  quiet  depression  of  the  rough 
men,    the    risks    and    hardships    of    their 
toiling,  hopeless  lives,  or  the  power  of  their 
coarse  vigor  convinced  by  their  truth,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  salt  of  the  sea. 
In  none  of  these  the  decorative  idea  was 
ever  entirely  absent,  realistic  though  they 
were.     Just  as  in  the  fine  charcoal  drawing 
of  "  Ship-building,"  with  the  great  scaffold- 
ing and  the  busy,  moving  crowd  of  w^ork- 
men  about  the  shipways,  the  facts  are  all 
there,  but  they  are  marshalled  by  the  mind 
of  the  artist  w'ith  that  success  which  is  only 
obtained  by  the  spectator  being  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  marshalhng  that  has  been 
devised. 

The  same  motive  is  apparent  in  Brang- 
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wyn's  etchings,  too — the  same  great  prin- 
ciple of  decorative  arrangement,  broadly 
conceived,  which  gives  bigness  and  sim- 
plicity to  all  his  work,  and  secures  a  har- 
mony and  unity  that  set  the  artist  on  the 
pedestal  I  am  attempting  to  justify  and 
describe.  As  an  etcher,  doubtless,  he  is 
little  known,  for  he  makes  his  etchings, 
prints  them  in  small  numbers,  and  sells 
them  immediately  to  eager  connoisseurs; 
and  they  never  come  into  the  dealers' 
hands  nor  away  from  the  collectors  who 
hoard  them.  Whether  these  etchings  deal 
with  modern,  workaday  life,  Hke  the  great 
'' London  Bridge,"  "The  Tan  Yard,"  or 
"Ship-building,"  or  with  figure  and  land- 
scape mixed,  like  "Bark  Stripping,"  or 
yet  again,  with  pure  landscape  like  "A 
Road,  Picardy,"  or  "Assisi,"  the  note 
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remains  the  same.  It  is  the  idea  of  power, 
of  clear  Hne  and  mass,  of  finely  selected 
subject,  clearly  preconceived  and  firmly 
carried  out  to  the  inevitable  end,  that  per- 
vades the  whole,  absolutely  personal,  with 
indebtedness  to  no  man.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  these  etchings  for  the  work  of 
any  other  artist.  They  are  somewhat  un- 
conventional, and  many  of  them,  by  their 
size,  must  be  held  to  refute  Whistler's 
"propositions"  as  to  the  hmit  of  space 
that  an  etching  should  cover.  The  true 
axiom  seems  to  be  that  an  etching  may  be 
as  large  as  the  etcher  can  successfully  make 
it  without  betraying  weakness  or  sacri- 
ficing quality.  Mr.  Brangwyn's  line  is  al- 
ways finely  and  expressively  drawn.  In  my 
opinion,  too,  in  his  instinctive  love  of  finely 
placed  masses  of  light  and  shade  he  some- 
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times  allows  tone  to  take  too  great  a  part  in 
the  "  making  of  his  picture,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  and  occasionally  he  overdoes 
"foul  biting"  a  Uttle.    But  these  are  techni- 
cal points  on  which  others  may  differ,  and 
they  hardly  affect  the  point  that  Brangwyn's 
etchings  are  a  happy  possession  to  the  eclec- 
tic lover  of  the  eau-jorie,  and  can  claim  hon- 
orable consideration  in  the  portfoho  of  the 
most  eclectic  and  exclusive  connoisseurs. 
I  suspect  that  just  when  he  had  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  painting  of  pictures 
of  reahstic  interest,  and,  having  made  some 
money,  to  return  to  decorative  art,  Mr. 
Brangwyn  must  have  seen  some  of  the 
drawings  and  pictures  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mel- 
ville, and,  through   them,   unconsciously, 
perhaps,  have  obtained  a  revelation  of  a 
style  that  was  to  become  absolutely  his 


own.     It  is  always  dangerous  to  hazard  an 
opinion  of  the  kind,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  speculative;  yet  it  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  Melville  must  have  fired  him 
with  a  hint.     Dr.  Max  Nordau  sees  in 
Brangwyn's  work  quahties  of   Delacroix 
and  Frans  Hals.     I  as  clearly  recognize 
the  bigness  of  Watts  and  some  of  the  fine 
character,  as  broadly   treated,   of   "The 
Topers"  of  Velasquez.     It  is  possible  that 
he  also  looked  at  MonticelH,  as  Anquetin 
and  others  had  probably  looked  at  him. 
The  result  is  a  sense  of  "  style,"  of  amplenr, 
and  monumental  aspect,  that  come  only 
from  a  man  of  largeness  of  vision  and 
treatment— characteristics  that  raise  him 
to  his  present  height,  and  w^hich  almost 
alone  would   secure   him   a   front   place 
among  artists  of  the  day. 
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The  chief  picture  that  marked  his  transi- 
tion was ' '  Gold,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh" 
— an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which,  con- 
taining some  of  the  precision  of  the  earher 
work,  has  more  in  it  of  the  breadth  and 
harmony  of  quiet,  graceful,  and  forceful 
color  of  later  years.     The  repeated   up- 
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right  lines  of  figures  and  trees,  with  cross 
lines  in  the  costumes,  ingeniously  intro- 
duced, impart  a  squareness  and  solidity  to 
a  composition  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
successes  the  artist  had  obtained  up  to 
that  time.  Henceforward,  opulence  and 
ordered  splendor  of  color  and  richness  of 


composition— always  nobly  sensuous,  al- 
ways carefully  restrained,  when  need  be 
repressed— are  the  note  of  Frank  Brang- 
wyn's  decorative  pictures.    The  very  acces- 
sories, the  decorative  details,  are  eloquent 
of  his  love— crates  and  cranes;  oranges, 
melons,   and    bananas;    scaffoldings   and 
buildings  in  course  of  construction;  carpets 
and  boats;  strong  blue  sea  and  sky  and 
ruddy  sails;  cypress  trees  and  red-brown 
earth;  powerful  torsos  of  men  twisted  to 
the  effort  and  bending  beneath  the  burden. 
All  is  power,  robustness,  and  healthy  man- 
Hness  in  Brangwyn's  pictures,  be  their  key 
high  and  deHcate,  vivid,  or  subdued.     At 
times,  they  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
strongest  of  Benjamin-Constant's  Oriental 
and   decorative  pictures;    but  Brangwyn 
practically  eschews  the  nude  female  figure, 
and  finds  in  the  male  torso  all  the  beauty— 
and  that  the  highest  type— which  he  feels 
he  needs.    These  types  are  his  own.    Some- 
times in  the  case  of  workmen  and  laborers, 
he  adopts  the  magnificent  convention  intro- 
duced by  Constantin  Meunier — the  great 
muscular   body,   from  which  sprouts  the 
strong  neck  with  a  small,  heavy-jawed  head 
on  the  top,  with  little  or  no  "back"  to  the 
skull:  expressive  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment in  sharp  opposition  to  the  intellectual 
quahty;  and  even  when  he  gives  us  a  bou- 
quet of  colors  in  his  canvas,  as  rich  and 
apparently  as  varied  as  you  see  in  Monti- 
celli,  the   chromatic   scheme  is   carefully 
restrained — an  ordered  riot  and  a  calcu- 
lated   and   a   really   very   sober    orgy   of 
splendor. 

^  And  yet  his  wonderful  effects  are  very 
simply  obtained,  so  far  as  color  resource  is 
concerned.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  painter  who  works  with  a  more 
severely  restricted  palette.  Here  it  is: 
Flake  white,  Yellow  ochre,  Raw  Sienna, 
Burnt  Sienna,  Cadmium,  Venetian  red, 
Vermilion,  and  French  blue.  That  is  all. 
I  know  of  no  artist  so  ascetic  in  his  choice 
of  pigments,  and  none  so  correspondingly 
luxurious  in  the  effect  obtained. 

The  source  of  what  I  maintain  is  the 
"greatness"  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  art  is 
simplicity^not  the  simphcity  which  gives 
rise  to  emptiness  or  baldness,  but  that 
learned  capacity,  more  of  the  instinctive 
than  acquired,  which  recognizes  and  seizes 
the  essentials,  and  ignores  the  rest.  It  was 
that  power  which  made  Phil  May  great  as 
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a  draughtsman — a  power  which  most  peo- 
ple feel,  but  few,  indeed,  recognize  for 
themselves.  It  is  this  suppression  of  non- 
essentials by  which  one  may  arrive  at  a 
great  rendering  of  a  conception;  whether 
or  not  the  effect  is  obtained  from  the  oppo- 
site points  of  approach,  by  the  selection  of 
the  essentials  or  by  the  omission  of  non- 
essentials, does  not  greatly  matter;  the 
clearness  of  the  painter's  perception  is 
demonstrated,  and  his  claim  to  mastery  is 
established. 

Thus,  Frank  Brangwyn,  breaking  away 
from  realism,  and  so  from  the  necessity  for 
observing  and  deaHng  with  details,  aims  at 
largeness  of  effect  in  the  whole,  and,  to 
obtain  it,  bigness  of  treatment  in  the  parts. 
He  understands  thoroughly  how,  for  his 
purposes,  Nature  must  be  treated  as  a 
servant,  not  as  a  mistress;  how  she  must 
be  made  to  yield  that  which  he  requires, 
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not  allowed  to  force  upon  him  all  she  has 
to  offer.  He  wishes  to  show  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  seeing  "life"  in  the  living,  not 
in  its  social  or  moral  bearings.  And  thus, 
while  striving  for  that  same  nobihty  of 
forms,  and  the  same  monumental  character 
that  makes  Watts  fine,  the  views  of  the  two 
men,  the  old  and  the  young,  are  as  the 
opposite  poles  asunder.  Watts  is  didac- 
tic; he  regards  painting  as  a  mere  means 
to  an  end — as  a  language  in  which  fine 
and  great  things  should  be  said.  Brang- 
wyn insists  that  art  is  purely  sensuous — 
to  delight  the  eye  and  those  emotional 
quahties  which  depend  on  the  eye  alone. 
The  mission  of  art,  he  holds,  is  solely  to 
appeal  to  the  love  of  form  and  color,  and 
to  leave  intellect,  and  conscience,  and 
morality  untouched.  He  would  say  that 
Watts  is  a  fine  artist  who  diverts  his  mis- 
sion by  becoming  a  missionary;  and  Watts 
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would  retort  that  Brangwyn  is  a  fine  artist, 
incomplete,  in  that  he  lacks  intellectuahty 
— that  is  to  say,  of  course,  intellectuality 
outside  that  which  belongs  to  any  fine 
painter  whatsoever.  Listening  still,  we 
should  hear  Brangwyn  respond  that  even 
rehgious  piety  is  an  intrusion  in  pictures; 
that  it  is  a  prostitution  of  the  charm  and  the 
sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  art  to  make 
it  utihtarian;  and  that,  when  the  great 
artists  in  the  past  executed  masterpieces 
for  altar-pieces  and  the  hke,  although  those 
who  commissioned  them  were  thinking  of 
the  morahty,  the  painters  were  thinking  of 
the  decoration.  Even  Van  Eyck  did  his 
best  work  when  freed  from  thoughts  of 
church  and  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  definite  history  on  the  other. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Frank  Brang- 
wyn himself  paints  "subjects."  That  is 
a  matter  which  calls  for  more  subtle  obser- 


vation, which  would  evolve  the  great  truth 
that  the  subject  of  a  picture  may  and  must  he 
the  subject,  and  not  the  object.  By  this 
means  only  can  the  result  be  a  picture  with 
a  subject,  and  not  a  subject  with  a  picture — 
that  is  to  say,  an  independent  work  of  art, 
and  not  an  illustration. 

Here  we  come  to  the  bed-rock  of  Brang- 
wyn's  art.  He  paints  with  the  careful 
yet  large  deliberation  of  an  old  master — 
quiet  forcefulness  relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional flash,  like  a  touch  of  fire — and  yet 
he  is  modern  among  the  moderns,  alike  in 
thought  and  treatment.  And  yet  how 
often  his  masterly  arrangement  of  color 
and  free  vigor  of  handhng  suggest  the 
mighty  Velasquez  and  Tintoret.  I  am 
not  comparing  him  with  the  giants,  but  I 
beheve  that  the  echo  I  speak  of  is  truly 
no  echo  at  all;  but  the  artistic  thought  in 
execution  springs  from  the  inind  of  our 
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painter  as  they  sprang  from  Spanish  and 
Itahan  brains. 

This  admitted,  there  is  interest  in  going 
through  the  inventory  of  Brangwyn's 
other  quahties  by  means  of  which  he  has 
made  his  position,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
the  judgment  of  posterity  will  assuredly 
maintain  it.  He  makes  us  feel  that  all 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  virile  artist — of  a 
man  of  strength  who  can  be  bold  even  to 
audacity.  There  is  in  him  that  paradox 
of  qualities  which  can  only  be  defined  as 
judicious  recklessness.  Yet  robust  and 
broad  as  he  is,  he  is  surprisingly  adroit, 
and  though  strong  in  imagination,  he  is 
alert  in  arrangement  and  fertile  and 
elastic  in  invention.  As  is  natural  to  a 
man  of  inherent  largeness  of  vision,  he 
paints  in  masses,  with  the  breadth  of  the 
scene-painter  and  the  conscientious  care 
of  the  miniaturist.  He  makes  us  feel — 
a  quality  not  too  common — that  he  knows 
from  the  beginning  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
and  has  done  it;  that  he  is,  as  Herbert 
said  of  HoU,  "the  big  man  with  the  big 
hoof,"  who  impresses  his  individuality 
into  his  canvas  as  the  buffalo  would 
stamp  a  mark  into  the  soil.  He  shows  us 
good  line  and  balance — as,  for  example, 
in  "The  Slave  Market" — and  he  is  al- 
ways suggestive  and  never  banal  or  com- 
monplace. He  knows  how  to  adapt  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  so  paints  a  big, 
strong  picture,  with  a  richer  and  heavier 
impasto  than  that  of  smaller  or  more 
delicate  work.  His  Hght  and  shade  and 
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color  challenge  attention  in  any  exhibi- 
tion— you  must  stay  and  look  and  linger 
whether  you  will  or  not — not  because  of 
the  loudness  of  their  statement,  but  be- 
cause of  the  force. 

This  color,  as  I  have  said,  is  sumptuous 
and  splendid.  Though  it  may  blaze,  it 
does  not  dazzle,  for  though  its  red  and 
blues,  its  green,  orange,  and  black  may 
be  as  sensuously  rich  as  an  Oriental  car- 
pet, it  is  never  coarse.  Spirited  it  may 
be,  but  harmony  is  the  prevaiHng  merit — 
a  quahty  not  to  be  conveyed  by  photo- 
graphic reproduction;  by  which  tones  and 
masses  are  apt  to  be  cut  up  and  become 
spotty.  In  the  matter  of  light,  we  may 
have  the  intense  vertical  illumination, 
such  as  Mr.  Melville  so  finely  suggests,  or 
the  Oriental  glare,  with  its  red-purple 
shadows,  that  distinguish  the  wonderful 
canvases  of  M.  Rigolot  and  his  Enghsh 
follower,  Mr.  Sheard;  yet  the  light  does 
not  kill  his  color  or  make  it  crude,  as  often 
happens  in  nature,  but  it  intensifies  it. 
Or  we  are  given  the  twilight,  when  all  is 
subdued  and  perhaps  indistinct,  and  the 
eye,  conscious  of  the  luscious,  harmonic 
pattern,  has  to  seek  for  the  subject  and 
decipher,  as  it  were,  the  form.  To  my 
mind  this  occasional  indistinctness  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  painter;  he  makes, 
at  times,  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
spectator,  who  is  apt  to  become  irritable 
at  finding  a  picture  not  only  designed  on 
the  plan  of  a  tapestry,  but  so  carried  out 
as  to  force  the  beholder  into  an  effort 
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which  he  resents  as  unreasonable  and  un- 
justifiable. Moreover,  we  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  if  these  subdued  pictures  are  not 
painted  in  too  low  a  key,  and  if,  therefore, 
they  may  not,  in  the  course  of  years  and  of 
picture-nature,  blacken  so  far  that  future 
generations  may  deplore  the  change,  as 
we  lament  the  blackening  of  Leonardo  da 


tions  of  brother  artists  only  too  wiUing  to 
welcome  and  make  room  for  him. 

I  am  aware  that  I  may  have  presumed 
upon  the  patience  of  the  reader  in  criti- 
cising Mr.  Brangwyn  with  more  technical 
detail  than  is  usual  in  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine of  general  literature;  but  an  excep- 
tional man  needs  exceptional  treatment. 
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Vinci,  and  the  fading  of  Sir  Joshua.  And 
furthermore,  we  may  complain  that  even 
in  his  more  realistic  pictures  Mr.  Brang- 
wyn sometimes  omits  to  fill  his  canvas 
with  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to  instil 
into  them  the  breath  of  life.  But,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  suggestions,  these  blem- 
ishes, if  such  they  are,  detract  little  from 
the  achievement  of  this  extraordinary 
painter  who  has  quietly  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  class  amid  the  acclama- 


He  is  known  in  America  chiefly  by  his  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white  in  these  very 
pages,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  Scott,  and 
for  kindred  work  in  the  Graphic  and  the 
Idler.  But  illustration,  which  to  him  is  of 
little  importance,  and  is  as  a  mere  relief 
and  refreshment  after  his  labors  in  other 
branches  of  his  art,  leaves  his  more  serious 
efforts  untouched.  To  them  I  have  now 
to  call  attention. 


Frank  Brangwyn  in  his  studio. 


Decorative  painting  comes  first  in  order. 
The  execution  here  is  big  in  its  forms  and 
in  its  impression,  and  though  it  may  not  be 
painting  in  the  subtler  manner  of  the  easel- 
picture  painter,  it  is  the  most  effective  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.     In  most  of  these 
pictures,  though  the  figures  are  generally 
those  of  men  at  work,  they  are  momen- 
tarily at  rest,  so  that  to  repose— the  invalu- 
able characteristic  of  all  true  decorative 
work — there  is  added  dignity  to  the  com- 
position.    You  may  see  it  in  "Venice" 
(1897),  and  in  "Trade  on  the  Beach,"  in 
which  movement  is  obtained  by  the  fine 
strong  color,  in  the  bright  blue  sky  with 
its   radiant   cumulus   clouds   in   the  one 
picture,  and  in  the  other,  in  the  variety  of 
figures  dotted  against  the  background  of 
the  white  city  wall,  glowing  in  the  baked 
and  hazy  atmosphere.     Again,  it  is  the 
forms,  the  color,  and  the  line  of  the  com- 
position,  rather  than  the   action  of  the 
figures,  which  lend  movement  to  the  dec- 
orative   panel    representing    the    melon 
harvest.     Even    "The    Scoffers,"    repre- 
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senting  the  captured  Admiral  Guarinos 
bound  to  a  stake  and  mocked  at  by  hi^ 
tormentors,  depicts  movement  less  than 
it  suggests  it. 

As  Frank  Brangwyn  proceeded,  his 
love  of  perpendiculars  in  his  paintings 
gave  way  to  more  complex  lines  and 
forms.  Of  these,  admirable  examples  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  "  Cider  Press,"  one  of  his 
most  opulent  designs,  such  as  Titian 
might  rejoice  in  could  he  come  to  life  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Still  more  com- 
plex are  the  great  wall  decorations  on 
which  the  artist  is  at  present  engaged. 
The  first  of  the  series  for  the  great  hall  of 
the  Skinners'  company  represents  Sir 
James  Lancaster  leaving  Deptfordini59i 
on  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  America,  which, 
extended  by  the  doubhng  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  the  East  Indies  as  its 
objective.  The  historic  incident  is  here, 
but,  true  to  the  tenets  of  his  artistic  faith, 
the  artist  has  satisfied  himself  with  the 
portrait  of  the  navigator-hero,  and  has 
abandoned    all    other    temptation    to    be 
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anecdotal      The  dignity  of  the  conception  color.)     The  first    sketch  for    the    great 

is  not  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  historic  panel  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  representing 

detail  and  the  composition  is  aided  by  the  modern  commerce,  typifymg  "  Work,     is 

strength  of  the  color-scheme.     (It  should  hardly  less  masterly,  but,  as  may  be  seen 


"Work." 

Sketch  for  the  Royal  Exchange  panel. 


be  explained  that  the  distressing  diagonal  in  the  view  of  the  artist's  studio,  it  has  been 

line  of  heads  and  objects  on  toward  the  entirely  reconsidered  in  the  working  out 

right  of  the  picture  appears  only  in  the  Lastly,  we  have  the  wall-picture,  executed 

photograph,  which  takes  Httle  note  of  the  for  Lloyd's  Registry,  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth 


"  The  Scoffers." 
From'one  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  paintings  in  the  Sydney  Museum. 


going  aboard  the  'Golden  Hind,'"  in 
which  knowledge  and  love  of  shipping  are 
joined  with  decorative  power  to  produce  a 
fine  design,  with  its  bold  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  hues,  modified  by  masses 
of  splendid  color  and  delightfully  varied 
by  the  flowing  curves  of  the  cleverly  varied 
sails.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  these  digni- 
fied works  to  the  more  joyous  panels 
devised  for  VArt  Nouveau  in  Paris,  for 
the  decoration  of  which  Mr.  Brangwyn 
was  selected  in  preference  to  any  artist  of 
France. 

But  his  work  does  not  stop  here.     As  a 
decorator  he  has  had  to  design  the  whole 
of   the    furniture,  and    ornamentation    of 
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entire  rooms,  such  as  the  bedroom  designed 
for  Mr..E.  J.  Davis,  and  the  billiard-room 
for  Thurston  &  Co.  Herein  the  lines, 
alike  of  furniture,  panels,  and  so  forth,  are 
parts  of  the  whole  composition.  They  aim 
at  quiet  and  repose,  and  are  intended  to 
lead  up  to  the  painted  friezes.  The  furni- 
ture looks  stiff  and  prim  and  conventional 
to  a  degree;  but  this  drawback  gready 
disappears  when  it  is  seen  in  the  room,  and 
it  is  recognized  that  the  straightness  of  its 
fines  and  its  architectonic  character  are  but 
a  foil  to  the  color  of  the  decoration.  "  The 
stiffer  fines,"  the  artist  once  explained, 
''are  for  repose;  they  are  like  the  lemon  in 
a  rich   curry — they  stop   artistic   bilious- 
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ness  "     So  while  the  whole  is,  in  its  own    the  colors.     I  need  not  stay  to  argue  on 
wav"  refined,  elegant,  and  undemonstra-    the  degree  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
tive   in   its   sobriety  and   harmonious  in    method,  but  I  may  bear  witness  to  the 
its  interrelation,   the  furniture   is  but  a    beauty    of   the    result.     Mr.^   Brangwyn's 
secondary  consideration,  as  it  were.     It  is    design  for  ''The  Gourd"  is  m  all  respects 
sometimes  of  fumed  oak,  but  more  often  of    admirable— rich,  yet  strong  and  simple- 
fine  woods    simply  yet  richly  inlaid,   in    save  only  in  the  element  of  weakness  be- 
restrained  measure.     Pleasing  harmonies,    trayed  by  the  crossing  of_  the  fines  m  the 
too    are  obtained  with  mahogany  inlaid    sky.     Altogether,  the  artist  has  designed 
with  ebony,  and  cherry-wood  with  mother-    some  seven  or  eight  windows    of  which 
of-pearl  and  upholstered  in  antelope-skin.    ''The  Gourd,"  "The  Flute  Player/;  and 
The  furniture  is  aU  made  with  mediaeval    "The  Baptism  of  Christ"  are  the  chief, 
conscientiousness,  as  if  it  were  to  last  300        Textiles,  too,  have  offered  a  field  to  the 
years      William  Morris  used  to  say,  "  Use    artist   which   he   has   energetically   filled, 
plenty  of  timber  and  make  it  strong,"  and    His  noble  design  for  a  tapestry— "Le  Roi 
on  this  behest,  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  always    au  Chantier "— was  not  carried  out,  for 
acted   bearing  in  mind  that  even  the  ad-    the  reason  that  the  estimated  cost  of  man- 
vantage  of  a  whole  room  and  its  contents,    ufacture,  some  ten  thousand  dollars,  was 
glass    carpet,  and  all  being  designed  by    thought    too    high.     Yet    picture    buyers 
one  man  is  thrown  awav,  if  he  bears  not  in    think  nothing  of  expending  such  a  sum  for 
mind  the  great  underlying  principle  that    a  painting,   and  do  not  reflect  that  few 
sound  construction  must  rest  upon  pro-    genuine  pieces  of  old  tapestry  (which  once 
PQj-tion.  were  new,  it  is  often  forgotten)  are  to  be 

The  designing  of  furniture  has  led  the    obtained  for  such  a  price,  or  even  double, 
artist  to  throw  himself  also  into  metal  work.    As  a  carpet  designer,  Frank  Brangwyn  has 
With  this  he  decorates  his  pieces,  both  as    achieved  considerable  success.     His  pro- 
regards  purely  decorative  inlay  and  fittings,    ductions  prove  that  he  understands  the 
locks  and  keys,  together  with  door  and    true  principles  of  which  so  many  lose  sight 
window     handles,     electric-light     switch-    —that  a  carpet  must  look  right  from  any 
boards,  and  so  forth.     These  fittings  soften    part  of  the  room;  that  it  should  contain 
the    severity    of    the    furniture    designs,    a  rich,  even  though  a  quiet,  scheme  of  color; 
Pierced  chased,  or  hammered,  with  patina    that  there   should  be  such   a   "scheme" 
and  oxidization  to  suit  the  color  of  the    rather  than  a  pattern,  which  is  liable  to  be 
wood,  these  embelhshments  in  silver,  steel,    too  obvious  and  so  be  an  element  of  dis- 
brass,  and  copper  are  in  all  cases  uncon-    turbance  instead  of  quiet  decoration;  and 
ventional,  suggestive  of  no  style  and  of  no    that  harmony  and   equal  force   of  color 
period  and  influenced,  if  at  all,  only  by  the    should  leave  the  carpet  a  jiat  floor  cover- 
teaching  of  the  East.  ing,  from  which  nothing  should  jump  at 
Jewelry  and  enamel  have  engaged  the    the  spectator.     If  this  defect  appear,  it  is 
attention  of  the  artist,  but  not  to  the  extent    destructive    of    that    sort    of    atniosphere 
of  stained  glass.     The  designs  in  this  sec-    which  always  makes  itself  insensibly  felt 
tion  have  been  made  for  M.  Bing  to  be    between  the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  the 
carried   out  by   Messrs.    Tiffany.     Their    rug— such  as  we  find  m  the  case  of  a  fine 
chief  technical  merit— the  beauty  of  the    Persian  carpet,  where  ah  is  rich  and  sub- 
composition  being  admitted— lies  in  the    dued.     So  Mr.  Brangwyn,  thanks  to  his 
fact  that  the  leading,  frequently  so  grave  a    training  under  WiUiam  Morris,  found  no 
blemish  in  this  class  of  work,  has  been    difficulty  in  designing  for  textile  manu- 
cleverly  devised  to  break  not  at  all  through    factures,  and  probably  he  could  go  beyond 
Hmbs   and   essential   masses,   but   intelfi-    his  draughtsman's  duty  and  prepare  the 
gently  to  outhne  them.     Much,  of  course,    cards  for  the  looms.     The  carpets  I  know 
is  due  to  the  principle  of  the  Tiffany  meth-    of  his  are  generally  based  on  plant  forms 
od,  by  which  illegitimate  painting  is  en-    meandering  with  careful  meanmglessness 
tirely  avoided,  while  in  its  place  is  sub-    over  a  quadrille  ground,  and  so  conven- 
stituted  a  squeezing  up  of  the  half-molten    tionalized  that  reahsm  is  the  last  thing  that 
glass,  whereby  a  sort  of  modelling  is  ob-    could  occur  to  the  spectator. 
tained  with  due  effect  upon  the  shades  of        Such  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
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the  talent  of  Frank  Brangwyn,  an  artist  as 
versatile  as  von  Herkomer  or  Frampton 
of  to-day,  or  as  many  of  the  masters  of  the 
past.  He  has  designed,  perhaps,  the  finest 
poster  ever  produced,  in  the  great  adver- 
tisement-picture made  for  the  Pacific- 
Orient  Company;  he  has  produced  Htho- 
graphs,  pencil  and  chalk  studies,  and  has 


wandered  into  other  by-paths  in  the  realm 
of  art.  But  more  than  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  considerable  is  the  per- 
sonahty  of  the  man  whose  works  we  have 
been  examining— an  artist  who  has  raised 
himself  into  universal  notice  and  applause 
before  he  is  forty,  and  is  mounting  higher 
every  day. 


Design  for  an  electric-light  switchboard. 


THE     MERMAID 

[CELTIC    folk-song] 

By  Lucia  Chamberlain 

As  I  came  down  by  Carnalee 
I  heard  one  singing  on  the  sea; 
Singing  sweetly,  terribly. 

Songs  for  drowned  men. 
The  moon  leaned  down  from  heaven  to  hear, 
The  sea  drew  up,  the  stars  drew  near — 
Oh,  many  a  night  shall  turn  the  year 

Ere  such  be  heard  again! 

As  I  came  down  by  Carnalee 
I  saw  one  sitting  on  the  sea; 
White  she  was  as  the  white  thorn-tree, 

And  her  hair  a  fiery  crown. 
Nor  hosen  nor  hood  she  happed  her  in. 
Nor  linen  smock  she  wrapped  her  in. 
But  the  long,  cold  waves  she  lapped  her  in, 

And  the  green  weed  streaming  down. 

Lying  still  upon  my  bed, 
I  can  hear  the  ocean's  tread 
Trampling  down  the  bleaching  bed 

For  the  happy  men  who  drown; 
With  never  a  shroud  to  hap  them  in. 
Nor  church-yard  mould  to  lap  them  in. 
But  her  long,  white  arms  to  wrap  them  in. 

And  the  sea  to  roll  them  down. 


THE    UNDERCURRENT 

BY   ROBERT   GRANT 


Illustration  by  F.   C.  Yohn 


HOSE  whom    God   has 
joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder. "     It  seemed 
to  the  bride  that  the  Rev. 
George  Prentiss  laid  espe- 
cially solemn  stress  on 
these  words,  and  as  she  listened  to  the  an- 
nouncement that,  forasmuch  as  Emil  Stuart 
and  Constance  Forbes  had  consented  to- 
gether in  holy  matrimony,  he  pronounced 
them  to  be  man  and  wife,  her  nerves  quiv- 
ered with  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that 
she  was  Emil's  forever.     The   deed  was 
done,  and  she  was  joyous  that  the  doubt 
which  had  harassed  her  in  her  weak  mo- 
ments— whether  she  was  ready  to  renounce 
her  ambition  to  help  in  the  great  work  of 
education  for  the  sake  of  any  man — was 
solved  and  merged  in  the  ocean  of  their  love. 
Doubtless  Emil  was  not  perfect,  but  sKe 
adored  him.     No  one  had  even  hinted  that 
he  was  not  perfect,  but  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  be  ridiculous  in  her  rapture,  and 
to  look  the  probable  truth  squarely  in  the 
face  as  became  an  intelligent  woman.     She 
knew  that  until  recently  he  had  been  only  a 
clerk  with  Toler  &  Company,  lumber  mer- 
chants, and  that  he  had  just  started  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.   He  was  dependent 
for  support  on  his  individual  labors,  but  she 
had  in  her  own  name  the  nice  Httle  nest-egg 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  family  homestead  at  Colton,  the 
country  town,  ten  miles  distant,  from  which, 
an  orphan,  she  had  come  to  Benham  a  year 
previous.     She  was   marrying  for  love  a 
young  man  who  had  his  own  way  to  make, 
just  as  hundreds  of  others  were  doing  every 
day,  and  she  was  proud  of  her  part  in  the 
compact.     A  great  happiness  had   come 
into  her  life,  almost  against  her  will,  but 
now  that  it  had  come  she  recognized  that  it 
was  nature  working  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  that  she  would  not  remain  single  for 


all  the  kindergartens  in  creation.     She  had 
known  Emilonly  a  year;  still  that  year  had 
been  one  of  courtship,  and  no  one  had  ever 
spoken  ill  of  him,  though  she  had  been  told 
that  Mr.  Prentiss,  as  a  rector  charged  with 
overseeing  the  destinies  of  friendless  girls 
who  were  members  of  his  parish,  had  made 
inquiries.     Moreover,    Mr.    Prentiss    had 
agreed  that  two  young  people,  situated  as 
they  were,  whose  hearts  were  united,  did 
well  to  marry  on  a  small  income  and  trust 
somewhat  to  the  future.     How  otherwise, 
as  he  sagely  remarked,  was  ideal  love  to 
flourish,   and  were  mercenary  considera- 
tions to  be  kept  at  bay  ?     Emil  was  twenty- 
five,  and  she  just  twenty.     Youthful,  but 
still  of  a  proper  age,  and  they  were  growing 
older  every  day.     Decidedly  it  was  a  pru- 
dent love-match,  and  she  had  a  right  to  be 
joyful,  for  there  was  nothing  to  reproach 
herself  with  or  to  regret. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  Constance 
Forbes  was    no    happy-go-lucky   sort    of 
girl,  and  that  though  she  was  marrying 
younger  than  she  had  expected,  she  was 
marrying  with  her  eyes  open.  ^  She^  had 
scrutinized  severely  the  romantic  episode 
which  had   made  her  and  her  lover  ac- 
quainted, and  had  even  refused  him  the  first 
time  he  asked  her  in  order  to  counterbal- 
ance the  glamor  resulting  from  that  meeting. 
The  episode  was  a  sequel  to  an  accident  to 
the  train  on  which  she  was  travelling  from 
Colton  to  Benham.     The  engine  ran  into 
the  rear  of  some  freight  cars,   owing  to 
a  misplaced   switch,  and  the  tracks  were 
strewed  with  splintered  merchandize,  so 
that  the  train  was  delayed  four  hours.  The 
natural  thing  for  passengers  with  time  to 
kill  was  to  inspect  the  wreckage,  which, 
besides  the  dilapidated  railroad  apparatus, 
consisted  of  mangled  chairs  and  tables,  and 
bursted  bags  of  grain,  a  medley  of  freight 
impressive  in  its  disorder.    Constance  found 
herself  presently  discussing  with  a  young 
man  the  injuries  to  the  cow-catcher  of  the 
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engine,  which  had  been  twisted  ludicrously 
awry.     A  moment  before  two  other  persons, 
one  of  them  a  woman,  had  been  on  the  spot, 
and  the  conversation  had  been  innocuously 
general,  but  they  had   drifted  off.     Con- 
stance was  conscious  of  having  noticed  the 
young  man  in  her  car,  and  of  having  casu- 
ally observed  that  he  had  an  alert  expres- 
sion, and  that  his  hair  rose  perpendicularly 
from  his  brow,  suggesting  the  assertiveness 
of  a  king-bird.     To  allow  a  young  man  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  her  in  cold  blood 
would  ordinarily  have  been  entirely  repug- 
nant to  her  ideas  of  maidenly  propriety,  but 
she  resisted  her  first  impulse  to  turn  her 
back  on  him  and  abruptly  close  the  inter- 
view as  needlessly  harsh.     It  would  surely 
be  prudish  to  abstain  from  examining  the 
battered  locomotive,  which  lay  on  one  side, 
with  its  nose  in  the  air,  as  though  it  had 
fallen  in  the  act  of  rearing,  merely  because 
a  respectable-looking  male  passenger  hap- 
pened to  be  equally  interested  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  catastrophe.     So  it  chanced 
that  after  they  had  exchanged  observations 
concerning  the  injuries  to  the  overthrown 
"Vulcan"  and  speculated  as  to  how  long 
they  were  likely  to  be  delayed,  their  con- 
versation became  less  impersonal.     That 
is,  the  young  man  informed  her  that  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Toler  &  Company,  lumber 
merchants,  and  was  returning  to  Benham 
after   having   made   some   collections   for 
them  in  the  neighboring  country.     Then 
he  was  familiar  with  Benham  ?     Famihar  ? 
He  should  say  so.     He  had  been  settled 
there  for  three  years,  and — (so  he  gave  Con- 
stance  to  understand) — there   was   abso- 
lutely nothing  regarding  the  place  which  he 
could  not  tell  her.     First  of  all,  Benham 
was  a  growing,  thriving  city.     Its  popula- 
tion   had    quadrupled    in    fifteen    years. 
Think  of  that!     So  that  now   (in   1886) 
there  were  upward  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  city's  hmits.     It 
was  a  husthng  place.     A  shrewd,  energetic 
man,  who  kept  his  wits  active,  ought  to 
make  his  fortune  there  in  ten  years,  if  he 
were   given   a  proper   chance.     Was   she 
going  to  hve  in  Benham  ? 

Constance  admitted  that  she  was,  and, 
helped  along  by  friendly  inquiries,  she  told 
him  briefly  her  story.  That  she  had  lost 
her  father  and  mother  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  and  that  she  had  decided  to 
come  to  Benham,  of  which,  of  course,  she 


had  heard  as  a  progressive  city,  in  order  to 
learn  the  kindergarten  methods  of  teaching. 
Subsequently  she  hoped  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  school-teacher,  and  so  earn 
her  own  living. 

"When  you've  finished  y5ur  lessons  and 
are  ready  to  teach,  let  me  know.  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you.  I'm  a  Httle  in  pohtics 
myself,  and  a  word  to  the  school  committee 
from  a  free  and  independent  constituent 
might  get  you  a  place." 

He  spoke  jauntily  though  respectfully; 
but  the  offer  reminded  Constance  that  the 
conversation  was  taking  a  more  intimate 
turn  than  she  had  bargained  for.  She 
thanked  him,  and  began  to  move  slowly 
away,  not  with  any  definite  idea  of  direc- 
tion, but  as  a  maidenly  interruption.  Mr. 
Stuart — for  he  had  told  her  his  name — kept 
pace  with  her  and  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious of  her  purpose.  In  the  few  minutes 
during  which  they  had  been  chatting  she 
had  observed  that  he  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  height  and  rather  spare,  with  a 
short  mustache  which  curled  up  at  the  ends 
and  was  becoming.  Also,  that  he  had 
small,  dark  eyes,  which  he  moved  rapidly 
and  which  gave  him,  in  conjunction  with 
his  rising  brow  and  hair,  a  restless,  nervous 
expression. 

As  they  walked  along  the  track  the  con- 
ductor was  coming  toward  them.  He  had 
been  to  the  telegraph  office  and  was  return- 
ing with  a  telegram  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  what  are  our  chances  of  getting 
away  from  here?"  Emil  asked,  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  to  whom  time  is  precious. 
"It'll  be  a  good  three  hours  before  the 
wrecking  train  arrives  and  the  road  is 
clear." 

The  youth  and  the  maid  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed  at  the  gloominess  of  the 
situation. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Constance,  glancing 
at  the  sloping  banks  bordering  the  railroad 
tracks,  which  were  bright  with  white  weed 
and  other  flora  of  the  early  summer  time, 
"we  shall  have  to  dine  on  wild  flowers." 
"I  have  some  chocolate  in  my  bag." 
Constance  flushed  slightly  with  embar- 
rassment. Her  random  remark  seemed 
almost  to  amount  to  a  premeditated  invita- 
tion to  share  his  resources. 

Emil's  gaze  had  followed  hers  in  her 
allusion  to  the  wild  flowers.  "I'll  tell  you 
what,"  he  exclaimed,  impulsively,  "since 
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we  have  three  hours  to  wait,  why  shouldn't 
we  escape  from  this  culvert  and  see  what 
there  is  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  bank  ? 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  Benham,"  he 
added,  noticing,  perhaps,  that  she  looked 
doubtful,  "for  we  are  only  nine  or  ten 
miles  aw^ay." 

This  was  tempting.  Besides  it  would 
surely  be  ridiculous  to  remain  where  she 
was  rather  than  explore  the  country  merely 
because  he  was  a  casual  acquaintance  and 
had  some  chocolate  in  his  travelling  bag. 
The  circumstances  were  harmless  and  un- 
avoidable, unless  she  wished  to  write  her- 
self down  a  prude.  The  result  was  the 
logic  of  common  sense  prevailed,  and  Con- 
stance gave  her  consent  to  the  proposal. 
So  they  chmbed  the  bank  presently,  paus- 
ing on  the  way  to  gather  some  posies,  with 
which  the  party  of  the  second  part  pro- 
ceeded to  adorn  her  hat,  after  they  had 
estabhshed  themselves  on  an  ehgible  fallen 
tree  commanding  a  pleasing  view.  The 
fallen  tree  was  at  the  edge  of  a  copse  of 
pine  wood  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  bank.  Thus  they  were  sheltered  from 
the  sun.  Out  of  the  copse,  almost  at  their 
feet,  ran  a  bubbling  brook,  which  added  a 
touch  of  romance  to  the  landscape  roUing 
away  in  undulating  and  occasionally 
wooded  farming  land,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  until  it  terminated  in  a  stretch 
of  steeples  and  towers  surmounted  by  a 
murky  cloud.     There  was  Benham. 

Although  they  were  too  distant  to  dis- 
cern more  than  a  confused  panorama,  Emil 
essayed  a  few  topographical  details.  He 
explained  that  twenty-five  years  earlier 
Benham  had  comprised  merely  a  cluster  of 
frame  houses  in  the  valley  of  the  peaceful 
river  Nye,  which  still  served  as  an  aid  to 
description.  Primarily  a  village  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream,  it  had  first  devel- 
oped in  a  southerly  direction,  spreading 
like  a  bursting  seed  also  laterally  to  east 
and  west.  Its  original  main  street,  once 
bordered  by  old-fashioned  frame  houses 
with  grass-plots  and  shade  trees,  had 
evolved  into  Central  Avenue,  at  first  the 
desirable  street  for  residences,  but  now, 
and  considerably  prior  to  his  advent,  the 
leading  retail  shopping  artery,  alive  with 
dry-goods  shops,  into  which  the  women 
swarmed  like  flies.  To  the  west  of  Cen- 
tral Avenue  lay  the  tide  of  social  fashion 
culminating    two    miles    distant    in    the 


River  Drive,  a  wide  avenue  of  stately 
private  houses,  situated  where  the  Nye 
made  a  broad  bend  to  the  north,  and  the 
new  district  beyond  the  river,  where  the 
mansion  of  Carleton  Howard,  the  railroad 
magnate,  stood  a  pioneer  among  Elysian 
fields  of  real  estate  enterprise,  sanctified 
by  immaculate  road  surfaces  and  liberal 
electric  light. 

Constance  listened  eagerly.  She  was 
interested  to  know  particulars  concern- 
ing the  city  where  she  was  to  live,  and 
she  enjoyed  the  lively  sardonic  touches 
which  reheved  his  description.  Though 
possessing  an  essentially  earnest  soul,  she 
was  susceptible  to  humor,  and  had  an 
aversion  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  true 
conditions. 

To  the  east  of  Central  Avenue,  Stuart 
further  explained,  lay  first  the  shops  and 
the  business  centre,  and  then  the  polyglot 
army  of  citizens  who  worked  in  the  mills, 
oil  yards,  and  pork  factories.  Across  the 
river  to  the  south,  approached  by  seven 
bridges  of  iron,  replacing  two  frail  wooden 
bridges  of  former  days,  were  the  mills  and 
other  industrial  establishments.  Beyond 
these  still  further  to  the  north  was  Poland, 
so  called,  a  settlement  of  the  Poles,  favorite 
resort  of  the  young  ladies  of  Benham's  first 
famiUes  eager  to  offer  the  benefits  of  rehg- 
ion  and  civilization  to  the  ignorant  poor. 
Following  the  Nye  in  its  sweep  to  the  north, 
until  it  deflected  again  to  the  east,  so  as  to 
run  almost  parallel  to  its  first  course,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  were  the  public  park, 
the  land  bonded  for  an  Art  Museum,  Wet- 
more  College  (the  Woman's  Academy  of 
learning),  and  the  other  more  or  less  orna- 
mental institutions.  This  region  of  em- 
bryo public  buildings,  garnished  with 
august  spaces,  was  a  sort  of  boundary  line 
on  the  north,  turning  the  current  of  indus- 
trial population  more  to  the  east.  Just  as 
the  tide  to  the  west  of  Central  Avenue  was 
one  of  increasing  comfort  and  fashion,  this 
to  the  southeast,  stretching  out  as  the  city 
spread,  and  forced  constantly  forward  by 
the  encroachments  of  trade,  was  one  of 
common  workaday  conditions,  punctuated 
(as  he  phrased  it)  now  and  again  by 
poverty  and  distress. 

"I  tell  you.  Miss " 

"  Forbes,  Constance  Forbes  is  my  name." 

"  Thank  you.     I  tell  you.  Miss  Forbes, 

Benham  is  a  wideawake  city.     We  have  all 
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the  modern  improvements.  But  the  rich 
man  gets  the  cream  every  time.  I  heard 
milHonaire  Carleton  Howard,  the  railroad 
magnate,  say  the  other  day  from  the  plat- 
form, that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  poor  man  is  so  well  off  as  in 
this.  Yet  it's  equally  true  that  the  rich 
are  all  the  time  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  He  neglected  to  state  that."  He 
laughed  scornfully,  and  his  eyes  sought 
Constance's  face  for  approval.  She  knew 
little  concerning  millionaires  or  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  he  was  advancing,  but  it 
interested  her  to  perceive  that  he  was  evi- 
dently on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate,  for 
she  cherished  a  keen  pity  for  the  ignorant 
poor  almost  as  a  heritage.  Her  father  had 
been  a  country  physician — an  energetic, 
sympathetic  man,  whose  large  vitality  had 
been  spent  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  a 
clientage  of  small  tillers  of  the  soil  over  an 
area  of  fifteen  miles.  He  had  often  spoken 
to  her  with  pathos  of  the  patient  struggles 
of  the  common  people.  Her  own  sus- 
ceptibility to  human  suffering  had  been 
early  quickened  by  the  destiny  of  her 
mother,  who  had  been  thrown  from  a  sleigh 
shortly  after  Constance's  birth,  and  had 
remained  a  paralytic  invalid  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  requiring  incessant  care. 

"  When  I  run  for  Congress,"  he  resumed, 
scowling  sHghtly  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
murky  cloud  surmounting  Benham,  "it'll 
be  on  a  platform  advocating  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  water- 
works, electric  street  cars,  and  all  the  other 
fat  things  out  of  which  our  modern  philan- 
thropists with  capital  squeeze  enormous 
profits  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
I'm  against  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Buy  a 
gas  plant  to-day  and  consolidate  it  with 
another  to-morrow.  Profit  to  the  pro- 
moter two  hundred  per  cent.,  without 
leaving  the  office.  What  does  the  con- 
sumer get  ?  Cheaper  gas  and  greater  effi- 
ciency. That's  the  fine-sounding  tag ;  and 
some  of  the  horny-handed  multitude  are 
guileless  enough  to  believe  it.  It  won't  be 
long  though  now  before  I  make  my  own 
pile,"  he  added,  not  quite  relevantly.  "  I'd 
have  made  it  before  this  if  they  hadn't 
hindered  me." 

Constance  perceived  that  he  expected 
her  to  inquire  what  this  meant,  and  she  was 
curious  to  know.     So  she  asked. 

"  My  employers,  Toler  &  Company.     If 


I  had  had  the  capital  and  the  opportunities 
of  those  people,  I  should  be  wearing  dia- 
monds. I've  tried  to  point  out  to  them 
more  than  once  that  they  were  throwing 
big  chances  away  by  being  so  conservative 
and  old-fashioned  in  their  methods  instead 
of  branching  out  boldly  and  making  a  ten 
strike.  One  thing  is  certain,  I'm  not  going 
to  invent  ideas  for  them  for  a  pitiful  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  much  longer.  If 
they  think  they  can  afford  not  to  raise  my 
salary  and  give  me  a  chance  to  show  what  I 
can  do,  I'm  going  to  let  them  try  after 
January  first.  It  isn't  very  pleasant,  Miss 
Forbes,  to  be  doing  most  of  the  work  and 
see  someone  else  reaping  all  the  profits. 
They  can't  help  making  money,  old  fogies 
as  they  are." 

It  was  certainly  a  gaUing  situation. 
Constance,  who  was  young  herself,  felt  that 
she  sympathized  with  his  desire  to  compel 
recognition. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right  at  all,"  she  said, 
"that  you  should  be  kept  down." 

"I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give  them 
notice  that  I  must  have  an  interest  in  the 
business  after  the  first  of  the  year,  or  I  quit 
and  start  on  my  own  account.  I've  my 
eye  on  a  man  with  five  thousand  dollars 
who  will  go  into  partnership  with  me  I 
hope." 

Constance  thought  of  her  own  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  would  almost  like  to  lend 
it  to  him,  though,  of  course,  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  Still,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  offering  moral  support.  "  If  I  were 
a  man,"  she  said,  "  and  had  faith  in  my  own 
abilities,  I  wouldn't  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position  a  moment  longer  than  was  really 
necessary." 

In  response  to  this  note  of  sympathy 
Emil  opened  his  bag  and  produced  two 
sticks  of  chocolate.  He  broke  them  apart 
and  presented  one  to  his  companion.  He 
also  exhibited  a  compressible  metal  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  he  filled  from  the  bubbling 
brook.  A  crow  cawed  in  the  pine  copse  as 
though  to  call  attention  to  the  idyl,  but  only 
the  two  philosophers  on  the  fallen  tree- 
trunk  were  within  hearing  of  his  note  of 
irony,  and  they  regarded  it  merely  as  an 
added  rural  charm. 

"Would  you  object  to  my  smoking  my 
pipe?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  My  father  was  de- 
voted to  his  pipe." 
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Another  bond  of  sympathy.  Or  at  least 
an  indication  to  the  swain  that  here  was  a 
maiden  who  was  no  spoil  sport  and  who 
would  not  have  to  be  wooed  by  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  comfort.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
lost  on  him  that  she  was  an  attractive- 
looking  maiden,  and  that  her  voice  was 
well  modulated  and  refined.  Yet  he  was 
not  thinking  of  her,  but  merely  of  her  sex 
in  general,  when  he  said,  "Besides,  I  hope 
to  be  married  some  day.  How  could  I 
support  a  wife  in  Benham  on  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
should  wish  her  to  live?" 

Constance  could  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  did  not  try.  It  belonged  to  the 
category  of  remarks  which  were  to  be 
treated  by  a  single  woman  as  monologues. 
But  she  was  keenly  interested.  One 
thousand  dollars  a  year  did  not  seem 
to  her  a  very  pitiful  sum  for  a  young 
couple  just  starting  in  Hfe.  She  had  heard 
her  father  say  that  when  he  married  her 
mother  he  had  only  a  hundred  dollars  in 
the  world,  and  [no  assurance  of  practice. 
But  that  was  not  in  Benham.  She  had 
already  divined  that  Benham  was  to  be  a 
land  of  surprises.  At  all  events  she  could 
not  help  admiring  Mr.  Stuart's  chivalric 
attitude  toward  his  future  wife.  His  am- 
bition was  obviously  quickened  by  the 
thought  of  his  future  sweetheart,  whoever 
she  might  be ;  which  was  an  agreeable  trib- 
ute to  her  own  sex,  suggesting  susceptibil- 
ity to  sentiment. 

"  Yes,  I'd  have  been  married  before  this 
if  Toler  &  Company  had  not,  as  you  say, 
kept  me  down,"  he  continued,  pensively, 
blowing  a  ring  of  smoke  to  emphasize  his 
mood.  "  When  after  working  hard  all 
day  I  go  to  my  room  at  night  and  take  up 
my  violin,  I  often  think  that  if  I  could  play 
to  the  woman  I  loved,  instead  of  to  the 
blank  wall,  how  much  happier  I  should 
be.  But  I  suppose  some  of  my  friends 
would  declare  that  I  was  a  fool  to  desire 
a  yoke  around  my  neck  before  fate  placed 
it  there." 

His  own  readiness  to  relieve  the  stress  of 
his  confession  by  a  sardonic  turn  counter- 
acted the  constraint  which  his  intimate 
avowal  had  aroused.  Incredible  as  it  is 
that  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  should  offer 
himself  to  a  woman  the  first  time  he  beholds 
her,  no  woman  is  altogether  unaware  that 
he   is   liable   to   do   so.     A   modest   and 


thoughtful  young  girl  shrinks  from  pre- 
cipitate progress  in  affairs  of  the  heart. 
Obviously  the  ground  was  less  dangerous 
than  it  had  for  a  moment  appeared,  but 
Constance  sought  the  avenue  of  escape 
which  his  allusion  to  music  offered.  Be- 
sides it  pleased  her  to  hear  that  he  was 
aesthetic  in  his  interests. 

"You  play  on  the  violin,  then?"  she 
asked.  "I  envy  anybody  who  has  the 
talent  and  the  opportunity  for  anything 
of  that  sort.  I  sing  a  Uttle,  but  my  voice 
is  uncultivated,  for  in  Colton  there  was 
no  one  to  tell  us  our  faults."  The  earn- 
est gleam  in  her  fine  dark  eyes  seemed 
to  second  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  her 
tone. 

The  warning  scream  of  the  whistle,  not 
the  voice  of  the  crow,  broke  in  at  this  point 
on  their  preoccupation  with  each  other. 
This  was  the  romantic  episode  from  which 
their     acquaintance     dated  — an     episode 
which  might  readily  have  signified  nothing. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  naturally  supplied 
to  the  party  of  the  second  pg^rt  a  fair  field 
of  memory  in  which  her  imagination  might 
wander  when  stirred  by  the  subsequent 
attentions  of  this  young  knight  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate,  resolute  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abihties,  generous  views 
in  regard  to  matrimony  and  a  sensitive, 
aesthetic  soul.     For  Emil  Stuart  sought  her 
out  at  once,  visited  her  at  her  lodgings  and 
gave  unmistakable  signs  that  his  purpose 
was  both  honorable  and  definite.     Within 
six  months  she  knew  from  his  own  Ups  that 
he  wished  to  make  her  his  wife.     She  took 
another   three   in   which   to   conquer  her 
scruples  and  maidenly  disinclination  to  be 
won  too  easily.     Why  should  she  not  yield  ? 
He  was  her  first  lover,  and  she  loved  him, 
and  he  declared  with  fervor  that  he  adored 
her.     Contact  with  the  conditions  of  a  large 
city  had  shown  her  unmistakably  that  only 
after  years  of  struggle  could  she  hope  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  hand-maiden  in  the  work 
of  education,   and  that  during  the  early 
period  of  her  employment,  if  not  indeed  for 
life,  the  hours  of  work  would  be  long  and 
confining   and   her   pleasures   few.     Here 
was  a  companion  who  would  provide  her 
with  a  home,  and  upon  whom  the  tender- 
ness of  her  woman's  nature  could  be  freely 
bestowed.     It  was  the  old,  old  story,  she 
said  to    herself,  but  was   there   a  better 
one? 
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II 

|HE  young  couple  bought  a 
small  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  some  distance 
beyond  the  Nye,  where  it 
flows  at  right  angles  with  its 
original  course,  and  in  the 
general  region  of  fastidious  growth,  but  in 
a  settlement  of  inexpensive  villas  to  one 
side  of  the  trend  of  fashion.  The  bride- 
groom had  not  forgotten  his  liberal  inten- 
tion to  begin  housekeeping  on  a  somewhat 
more  ambitious  scale  than  his  salary  as  a 
clerk  had  warranted.  He  was  now  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Stuart  & 
Robinson,  lumber  dealers,  which  had  been 
in  existence  six  months.  He  had  parted 
from  his  employers,  Toler  &  Company,  on 
the  first  of  January,  because  of  their  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  his  demands,  and  had 
been  able  to  persuade  the  comrade  with 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  whom  he  had 
referred  at  his  first  meeting  with  Constance, 
to  enter  into  a  business  alliance.  Robin- 
son was  three  years  his  junior,  and  without 
commercial  experience,  but  eager  to  turn 
the  windfall,  which  had  come  to  him  through 
the  death  of  an  aunt,  into  a  cool  million. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  which  Stuart 
offered  him — an  experience  which  gave 
promise  of  swift  and  lucrative  operations 
in  the  near  future  ? 

It  was  a  very  modest  establishment, 
from  the  standpoint  of  aifiuence.  A  neat 
Httle  house  of  eight  rooms  supplied  with 
modern  improvements,  and,  though  one  of 
a  builder's  batch,  designed  with  some  re- 
gard for  artistic  effect,  which  indicated 
that  a  preference  for  harmonious  beauty 
was  working  in  the  popular  mind  of  Ben- 
ham  against  the  idols,  colorless  uniformity 
and  bedizened  ugHness.  To  the  bride, 
whose  experience  of  housekeeping  was 
limited  to  a  country  town  where  colorless 
uniformity  ruled  undisturbed  and  modern 
improvements  were  unknown,  the  expendi- 
ture of  her  nest-egg  of  five  thousand  dollars 
in  this  complete  little  home  seemed  an  in- 
vestment no  less  enchanting  than  wise. 
Five  thousand  for  the  house,  with  a  subse- 
quent mortgage  upon  it  of  one  thousand 
for  the  purchase  of  the  furniture  and  to  pro- 
vide a  small  bank  balance  for  emergencies. 
This  was  her  contribution  to  the  domestic 


partnership,  and  she  rejoiced  to  think  that 
her  ability  to  help  to  this  extent  would  leave 
Emil  a  free  hand  for  the  display  of  his 
business  talent. 

The  basis  of  a  newly  married  woman's 
peace  of  soul  is  trust.  She  feels  that  the 
responsibihty  is  on  her  husband  to  make 
good  the  manly  qualities  with  which  she 
has  endowed  him,  and  because  of  which 
she  has  consented  to  become  his  mate. 
Occasionally  during  the  first  few  months 
of  her  married  fife  Constance  laughed  to 
think  that  all  her  maidenly  eagerness  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  life  brilliantly,  and  all 
her  profound  searching  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  should  have  ended  in  her  be- 
coming an  every-day  house- wife  with  dust- 
pan and  brush,  and  the  wife  of  one  who,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  was  an  every-day 
young  man.  But  her  laugh  savored  of 
gladness.  She  had  given  herself  to  him 
because  she  had  faith  that  his  energy,  self- 
rehance,  fearless  humor  and  sympathetic 
hatred  of  shams  would  distinguish  him 
presently  from  the  common  herd  of  men, 
and  vindicate  her  infatuation.  She  had 
given  herself  to  him,  besides,  because  he 
loved  her — a  deHghtful  consciousness.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  enclosed  herself  in  the  web 
of  happiness  which  her  confidence  in  him 
had  spun  about  her,  and  took  up  her  domes- 
tic duties  with  Hght-hearted  devotion. 

Nevertheless,  no  woman  emerges  from 
her  honeymoon  with  exactly  the  same  esti- 
mate of  her  lover  as  before.  If  nothing 
else,  she  has  seen  his  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  in  their  undress,  so  to  speak, 
and  become  habituated  to  their  subHmity. 
We  may  be  no  less  fond  of  a  person  whose 
anecdotes  have  grown  familiar  to  us,  and 
analogously  a  wife  does  not  weary  of  her 
husband's  qualities  merely  because  they 
have  lost  the  glamor  of  novelty.  On  the 
contrary  she  is  apt  to  continue  to  adore 
them  because  they  are  his.  Still  she  feels 
free  to  scrutinize  them  closely  and — uncon- 
sciously at  least — to  submit  them  to  the 
test  of  her  own  silent  judgment.  She  dis- 
covers, too,  of  course,  that  he  has  sides  and 
idiosyncrasies  the  existence  of  which  she 
never  suspected.  Ordinarily  she  finds  to 
her  surprise  that  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
this  or  that  matter  has  shifted  perceptibly 
since  marriage,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
lukewarm  or  ardent,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
has  become  almost  strenuous  or  indifferent 
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in  his  attitude.  Hence  she  divines  that 
during  their  courtship  some  of  his  real 
opinions  and  tendencies  have  been  kept  in 
retreat. 

Constance  sensibly  had  decided  in  ad- 
vance that  Emil  was  not  perfect,  so  she  was 
prepared  to  discover  a  blemish  here  and 
there.     In  spite  of  her  happiness  it  became 
obvious  to  her  during  the  first  six  months 
of  their  married  life  that  the  self-confidence 
which  had  attracted  her  verged  at  times  on 
braggadocio,  and  moreover  that  opposition 
or  disappointment   made   him   sour   and 
morose.     If  his  affairs  were  prospering,  his 
spirits  rose,  his  wits  scintillated,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  world  with  a  gay,  if  sardonic, 
forbearance,  which  suggested  that  it  was 
soon  to  be  his  foot-ball.     But  if  matters  went 
wrong,  he  not  only  became  depressed,  but 
was  prone  to  dwell  upon  his  own  ill-luck, 
and  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  existing 
conditions   of   society.     She   had   noticed 
from  the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance 
that  there  appeared  to  be  an  inconsistency 
between  his  eagerness  to  grow  rich  and  his 
enmity  toward  the  capitahsts  of  Benham; 
but  she  had  gathered  that  he  was  merely 
eager  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  his 
sympathy  for  the  toiling  mass  could  be 
fortified  by  the  opportunities  which  wealth 
would  afford.     But  now  that  his  feverish 
absorption    in    business    had    apparently 
banished  all  interest  in  philanthropic  un- 
dertakings from  his  thoughts,  the  incon- 
sistency was  more  conspicuous. 

Constance  spoke  to  Emil  about  this  at 
last.  Naturally,  she  broached  the  topic 
when  he  was  in  one  of  his  sanguine  moods. 
In  response  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  asked  her  how  much  she  required, 
having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  beating  around  the  bush  and  had  some 
particular  object  of  charity  in  view. 

"You  don't  understand,  exactly,  Emil," 
she  answered.  "I'm  not  asking  for  money ; 
I  was  merely  hoping  that  having  me  to  pro- 
vide for  isn't  going  to  cut  you  off  from  your 
former  associations — to  lessen  your  sym- 
pathy with  poHtical  movements  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  such  as  you 
used  to  take  part  in  before  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

Stuart  frowned,  and  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  as  he  was  apt  to  do 
when  he  felt  his  oats.  "You  don't  seem 
to  realize,  Constance,  that  a  man  starting 


in  business  needs  all  his  energy  and  watch- 
fulness to  avoid  having  his  head  thrust 
under  water  by  the  fellows  who  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  commercial  whirlpool  and 
who  don't  want  company.  When  I've  got 
the  sharks  in  my  line  of  trade  where  I  want 
them,  which  is,  metaphorically  speaking,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  it'll  be  time  enough 
to  take  up  politics.  You'd  Hke  to  see  me  in 
Congress  some  day,  wouldn't  you?  Well, 
that  will  be  plain  sailing  for  me  in  this  dis- 
trict as  soon  as  I  control  the  lumber  busi- 
ness of  Benham,  little  saint." 

This   sounded   plausible,    and   did   not 
seem  to  admit  of  argument,  provided  the 
consummation  of  the  business  supremacy 
indicated  by  her  husband  was  not  deferred 
too  long.     She  dismissed  the  matter  from 
her  mind  for  the  time  being.     It  was  less 
easy  to  dispose  of  another  tendency  which 
had  revealed  itself  in  unmistakable  guise 
since  their  marriage,  and  this  was  Emil's 
indifferent  attitude,  not  merely  toward  her 
form  of  religious  faith,  but  toward  all  relig- 
ion.    Within  a  short  time  after  their  ac- 
quaintance began  she  had  discovered  that 
he  was  not  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  his 
views  regarding  the  spiritual  problems  of 
the  universe  were  not  those  of  orthodox 
Christians.     But  on  the  other  hand,   al- 
though he  was  fond  even  then  of  blowing 
down  her  card-houses,  as  he  c?Jled  them, 
with  an  occasional  blast  of  scientific  truth,  he 
had  been  ready  to  accompany  her  to  church 
and  had  never  seemed  lacking  in  rever- 
ence.    She  had  asked  herself  the  question 
why  she   should  stifle  her  love  for  him 
merely  because  his  conception  of  the  eter- 
nal mysteries  did  not  coincide  with  her  own, 
and  she  had  answered  it  by  the  independ- 
ent assurance  that  his  attitude  toward  Hfe 
was  the  important  consideration.     She  had 
even  been  fascinated  by  his  broad  outlook 
on  the  universe,  with  his  flashing  eyes  and 
his  righteous   contempt  for  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  sects.     He  had  seemed  to 
her  imagination  at  such  times  almost  as  a 
reforming    archangel    purging    away    the 
dross  of  superstition  and  convention  from 
the  essentials  of  religious  faith.     He  did 
not  beheve  in  the  miracles,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause he  regarded  them  as  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe;  but  was  he  not  a  firm 
behever  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  conduct  ? 
She  had  reasoned  thus  as  a  maiden,  and 
had  never  doubted  the  soundness  of  her 
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self-justification.     But  the  sequel  was  dis- 
turbing to  her  peace  of  mind  and  to  her 
hopes.     It  was  not  Emil's  refusal  to  go  to 
church,  nor  his  dedication  of  the  Sabbath 
to   mere   rest   and   recreation   which   dis- 
tressed her,  but  his  scornful  tone  in  regard 
to  any  form  of  religious  ceremonial;  his 
scornful  tone  toward  her  own  reverence  for 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
Even  the  term  of  endearment  which  he 
coined  for  her,  "little  saint,"  was  a  jocose 
and  condescending  appellation  reflecting 
on  her  susceptibility  to  ideas  which  clever 
people    had    discarded    as    fatuous.     She 
could  have  borne  without  complaint  going 
to  church  alone  had  he  been  willing  to 
respect  her  opinions  as  she  respected  his. 
But  on  her  return  from  service  he  was  sure 
to  greet  her  with  some  ironical  jest  which 
made  painfully  clear  that  he  regarded  her 
habit  of  worship  as  a  sign  of  mental  in- 
feriority.    His  own  habit  on  Sunday  was 
to  remain  in  bed  until  after  the  church 
hour.     Then  he  would  estabhsh  himself 
in  a  loose-fitting  woolen  garment,  which  he 
called  his  smoking-jacket,  on  the  porch  or 
in  the  sitting-room  and  read  the  Sunday 
papers,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.     Some- 
times he  played  on  his  viohn,  and  by  the 
time  Constance  returned  he  was  ready  for 
a  short  walk,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ercising a  small  black  and  white  terrier. 
His  wife  could  not  accorrpany  him  on  this 
stroll,  for  she  could  not  neglect  their  mid- 
day dinner,  and  when  he  sat  down  at  table 
he  was  apt,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  to  refer 
pathetically  to  the  sin  of  having  wasted  it 
in  the  city.     ''If  only  you  were  content, 
little  saint,  to  worship  nature  with  me,"  he 
would  say,  "we  would  get  away  into  the 
country  with  a  luncheon  basket  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  make  a  day  of  it 
in  the  woods." 

There  was  something  winsome  in  this 
proposition,  especially  as  the  inability  to 
enjoy  an  outing  because  of  her  reluctance 
to  renounce  church  worship  seemed  to  spoil 
his  day  in  a  double  sense.  For,  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  ate  a  huge  Sunday  dinner,  in- 
cluding two  bottles  of  beer,  smoked  more 
than  his  wont,  and  after  a  tirade  against 
the  evils  of  monopoly  or  some  kindred  topic 
invariably  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber  on  the 
lounge,  from  which  he  did  not  awaken 
until  nearly  sunset. 

"Another  Sunday  wasted,"  he  more  than 


once  remarked  by  way  of  melancholy  com- 
ment on  this  state  of  affairs. 

No   wonder   that   Constance   was   per- 
plexed as  to  her  duty.     Since  coming  to 
Benham  she  had  been  a  member  of  Rev. 
George  Prentiss's  parish.     Her  mother  was 
of  English   descent,   and   Constance  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  faith.    At 
Colton  there  had  been  no  church  of  that 
denomination,  and  to  attend  the  Episcopal 
service  one  had  to  drive  or  walk  two  miles 
to   a  neighboring   village.     It   had   often 
seemed  to  Constance  more  important  to 
remain  at  home  with  her  invahd  mother 
than  to  take  this  excursion.     Consequently, 
during  her  girlhood,  she  had  been  irregular 
in  her  attendance  at  church.     Frequently, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  return  home  more 
speedily,  she  had  worshipped  at  the  Metho- 
dist or  Unitarian  meeting-house  in  the  vil- 
lage.    Sometimes   she   had   stayed   away 
altogether;   therefore   she  understood   the 
fascination  of  communion  with  books  or 
with  spring  buds  or  autumn  leaves  as  a 
substitute  for  worship  in   the  sanctuary. 
Her  untrammelled  experience  had  made 
her  open-minded  and  independent,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  difficulty  of  kneeling  at 
her  own  shrine  had  nourished  her  senti- 
ment for  the  Episcopal  faith,  so  that  she 
had  rejoiced  spiritually  in  the  opportunity, 
which  her  residence  in  Benham  afforded, 
to  become  a  regular  and  devoted  member 
of    Mr.    Prentiss's   flock.     Moreover,  the 
vital  character  of  St.  Stephen's  as  a  rehgious 
body   had    appealed    to   her.     The   little 
church  near  Colton  had  been  a  peaceful 
and  poetic,  but  poor  and  unenterprising 
establishment.     Contrasted    with    it,    St. 
Stephen's  appeared  a  splendid  and  powerful 
influence  for  righteousness,  stirring  deeply 
her  aesthetic  sensibihties,  and  at  the  same 
time  proving  its  living,  practical  grasp  on 
human  character  through  its  able  pastor 
and    active    organization.     St.    Stephen's 
never  slumbered;  St.  Stephen's  prided  it- 
self   on    its    ardent   faith    and    essentially 
modern  spirit;  and  St.  Stephen's,  by  com- 
mon acceptance,  was  synonymous  with  its 
rector.  Rev.  George  Prentiss. 

Mr.  Prentiss  had  grown  up  with  the 
church.  That  is,  he  had  been  curate  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Glynn,  an  Englishman  who 
had  selected  Benham  as  a  promising  pas- 
ture for  the  propagation  of  the  Episcopal 
faith  beyond  the  pale  of  the  mother  country, 
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who  had  gone  forth  into  the  wilderness  and 
had  lived  to  see  a  goodly  flock  of  sheep 
browsing  beneath  his  ministrations.     Mr. 
Glynn  was  a  pioneer,  and  had  gone  forth 
in  the  early  seventies  when  Benham  was 
in  the  throes  of  rapid  progress  and  ex- 
traordinary development  from   month  to 
month.     His  mission  had  been  to  spread 
the  tenets  of  his  sect  by  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  his  testimony,  and  to  provide  a 
suitable  edifice  for  the  human  souls  at- 
tracted by  his  teachings.     In  his  time  the 
congregation  forsook  the  small  and  prim- 
itive structure,  erected  in  hot  haste  within 
a  year  of  his  arrival,  for  a  commodious  and 
sufficiently  aesthetic  building.     Before  his 
death,  which  occurred  prematurely,  Ben- 
ham  had  become  a  large  and  important 
municipahty.     His  successor  found  himself 
not  only  the  pastor  of  the  leading  Episco- 
pal church  of  the  city — which  had  also  in 
the  process  of  social  evolution  become  the 
most  fashionable  and  probably  the  richest 
church  in  the  city — but  a  shepherd  in  a 
wilderness  of  a  different  sort.     In  other 
words  he  was  brought  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  which  confront  earnest 
spirits  eager  to  redeem  human  nature  in  a 
huge  industrial  community.     The  former 
wilderness  had  blossomed,  even  with  the 
rose,  but  the  thistles,  tares,  and  rank  grass 
which  fought  for  mastery  with  the  whole- 
some vegetation  had  revolutionized  the  soil. 
There  were  scores  of  saloons  in  Benham; 
there  was  a  herd  of  immoral  women  on  the 
streets  of  Benham;   and,  most  perplexing 
problem  of  all,  perhaps,  there  were,  only  a 
mile  apart,  the  picturesque  neighborhood 
of  the  Riverside  Drive  with  its  imposing, 
princely,    private    mansions,    and    Smith 
Street,   boulevard   of   unwholesome  tene- 
ment-houses,   garnished    with   rum-shops 
and  squalid  Hves — contrast  repugnant  and 
disconcerting  to  American  ideals,  and  to 
him  as  an  American. 

But  Rev.  George  Prentiss  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  deep  and  important 
responsibihties.  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
be  said  of  him  that  he  revelled  in  them. 
The  consciousness  that,  in  spite  of  Ben- 
ham's  mushroom-like  growth  as  a  proud 
testimonial  to  the  sacredness  of  institutions 
established  by  the  free-born,  the  city  had 
begun  closely  to  resemble  large  cities  every- 
where was  sobering,  but  on  the  whole,  in- 
spiriting to  him  as  a  worker.     His  mission 


was  clearly  disclosed  lo  him — a  mission 
worthy  of    the    energies  of    a  clergyman 
eager  to  bring  his  church  into  closer  touch 
with  every-day  life  and  common  human 
conditions.     For  Mr.  Prentiss  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  churchman  was  ambitious  for 
the  future  of   the   Episcopal   faith.     His 
predecessor  and  friend  had  seen  in  their 
pastorate  only  a  glorious  continuation  of 
English  orthodoxy — a  spiritual  revolt  from 
dissent,   transcendentalism   and   cold,  in- 
tellectual independence,  which  would,  in 
the  end,  gather  sixty  million  people  into 
a  Protestant  fold,  national  in  its  title  and 
dimensions.     Mr.  Prentiss  shared  this  de- 
lectable  vision,   but  he  would   not  have 
American  Episcopacy  a  mere  blind  imita- 
tion of  the  mother  church  or  a  colonial 
dependency.     He    felt    that    it    behooved 
those  of  his  faith  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  gird  their  loins  zealously,  and  to  guide 
their  sheep  fearlessly,  receiving  with  respect- 
ful attention  the  interpretations  of  the  spir- 
itual   lords    of    Great    Britain    regarding 
dogma,  but  exercising  inteUigent  discretion 
in  regard  to  their  adoption.     This  attitude, 
which  might  be  called  patriotism,  in  some 
sense  reflected  the  pride  which  Dante,  that 
stern  censor  of  prelates,  condemns.     Was 
the  Church  of  England  to  prescribe  doc- 
trine to  the  thriving,  hardy  child  of  its  loins 
forever?     Surely  not,  now  that  that  child, 
waxing  in  size  and  resources  and  dignified 
with   power,   promised    soon   to  rival   its 
parent.     It  w^as  agreeable   to   the  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's  to  reflect  that  the  tide  of 
fashion  was  bearing  the  children  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  indeterminate  faiths  into 
the  fold  of  the  true  and  living  church  of 
Christ.     It  was  also  agreeable  to  behold  in 
his  mind's  eye  that  church — the  American 
church — taking  advantage  of  this  splendid 
opportunity  and   accepting  with  fearless 
and  uncompromising  zeal  the  challenge  of 
infidelity   and    materiaUsm.     The   people 
were  tired,  he  beHeved,  of  intellectual,  spir- 
itual dissipation,  in  which  each  soul  formed 
its  own  conception  of  God,  and  defined  the 
terms  of  its  own  compact  with  Him.    They 
were  welcoming  fervor,  passion,  color  and 
all  the  symbols  of  a  faith  which  beholds 
in  man  a  miserable  sinner  redeemed  through 
the  blood  of  Christ.     If  the  people  of  his 
nationaUty  had  been  reluctant  in  the  days 
of  their  early  history,  when  population  was 
sparse  and  sin  was  kept  at  bay  by  primitive 
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economic  conditions,  to  admit  that  man 
was  a  sinner,  could  they  doubt  it  now? 
Was  not  Benham  with  its  bustHng,  seeth- 
ing, human  forces  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  reality  of  evil  and  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  darkness? 
The  Church's  mission — his  mission — was 
to  take  an  active  part,  in  a  modern  spirit, 
in  the  great  work  of  regeneration  by  bring- 
ing light  to  the  bHnd,  sympathy  and  relief 
to  the  down-trodden  and  protection  to  the 
oppressed. 

Mr.   Prentiss  had   carried  his  theories 
energetically  into  practice.     He  had  striven 
to  make  St.  Stephen's  a  tabernacle  for  the 
prosperous  and  the  fortunate  and  also  for 
the  desolate  and  the  friendless.     His  wish 
would  have  been  to  see  them  intermingled 
at  morning  service  without  regard  to  vested 
rights,  but  his  wardens  assured  him  that 
the  finances  of  the  church  could  not  be  con- 
ducted successfully  except  on  the  basis  of 
inviolable  pew  ownership  until  after  the 
morning  service  had  begun.     But  he  was 
able  to  throw  the  church  open  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  general  pubhc,  and  to  reserve 
in  the  morning    certain  gallery  and  less 
desirable  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  young  men  and  women  students  who 
wished  to  worship  regularly  and  could  not 
afford  to  hire  seats.     If  it  was  at  first  a 
tribulation  to  him  that  his  congregation 
was  rich  and  fashionable  and  a  Kttle  stoHd, 
their  Hberahty   on  collection  days  was  a 
great  compensation,  for  it  gave  him  scope 
for  extending  his  influence  along  the  line 
of  his  ambition  by  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  church,  known  as  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  in  the  heart  of  Benham's 
arid  social  quarter,  as  an  adjunct  to  St. 
Stephen's,  and  to  be  maintained  by  the 
generosity  of  that  body  of  Christians.   When 
this   undertaking   was   in   full   operation, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  curate, 
Mr.  Prentiss  experienced  fewer  qualms  as 
he  looked  down  from  his  reading-desk  at 
the  gay  bonnets  and  costly  toilettes  of  his 
own  parishioners.     He  had  been  assured 
by  several  women  active  in  church  work 
that  the  independent  poor  were  not  fond  of 
worshipping    where    their    clothes    would 
show  at  a  disadvantage.     As  a  Christian 
who  was  an  American,  he  deplored  the 
formation  of  classes  in  the  sheep-fold  of  the 
church;  yet  he  reasoned  that  the  prefer- 
ences of  human  nature  could  not  be  ignored 


altogether  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  it 
was  evident  that  his  parishioners  preferred 
to  worship  God  in  full  possession  of  their 
property  rights,  surrounded  by  their  social 
acquaintance.  There  was  a  zest,  too,  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  rector  of  the 
important  and  powerful  people  of  the  city, 
and  that  he  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  in 
the  presence  of  men  Hke  Carleton  Howard, 
the  millionaire,  and  women  Hke  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson,  and  their  friends. 
If  he  could  reach  their  hearts,  what  might 
he  not  hope  for?  Obviously  by  the  sup- 
port of  this  class  the  Church  could  not  fail 
to  increase  its  revenues  and  extend  its 
power.  The  triumph  of  the  Church  was 
after  all,  for  him,  the  essential  thing — the 
illumination  of  the  souls  of  men  through 
faith  in  the  Christian  ideal.  So  with  this 
end  constantly  in  view,  Rev.  George  Pren- 
tiss ministered  to  his  well-favored  congre- 
gation in  St.  Stephen's,  and  vicariously, 
and  often  by  personal  service,  conducted 
a  crusade  against  ignorance  and  sin  in  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. 


Ill 


ONSTANCE  FORBES  had 
been  one  of  the  students  who 
found  a  haven  on  the  free 
benches  at  St.  Stephen's. 
Almost  at  once  Mr.  Prentiss 
noticed  her  and,  struck  by 
her  interesting  face,  he  sent  the  church 
deaconess,  Mrs.  Hammond,  to  visit  her  at 
her  lodgings.  She  was  invited  to  join  a 
Bible  class  of  young  women  of  her  own  age, 
and  welcomed  to  the  social  parlor  in  the 
vestry  provided  for  girls  who,  like  herself, 
were  strangers  in  Benham.  Here  there 
were  magazines,  writing  materials,  and 
afternoon  tea.  While  availing  herself  of 
these  privileges,  Constance  frequently  met 
her  rector.  He  inquired  sympathetically 
concerning  her  work  and  aspirations,  and 
showed  afterward  that  he  kept  her  dis- 
tinctly in  mind.  She  felt  that  she  could 
freely  consult  him  if  she  were  in  need  of 
advice;  once  or  twice  she  did  consult  him 
about  her  reading;  and  she  was  gratified 
by  the  interest  which  he  took  in  her  mar- 
riage. 

Consequently,  the  idea  of  not  attending 
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morning  service  was  distressing  to  her.  She 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Prentiss  would  notice  it 
and  be  disappointed.  Yet,  what  were  Mr. 
Prentiss  and  his  feelings  in  comparison 
with  her  obHgation  to  her  husband  ?  Emil's 
Sundays  were  spoiled  because  she  would 
not  accompany  him  to  the  country  instead 
of  going  to  church.  His  attitude  was  un- 
reasonable and  absurd,  but  the  fact  re- 
mained that  he  did  not  go  alone,  and 
lounged  at  home  instead.  After  all,  she 
was  no  longer  a  girl,  and  her  rehgious  faith 
would  not  be  imperilled  were  she  to  miss 
church  now  and  then.  Moreover,  though 
she  held  fast  to  her  creed  and  deplored 
Emil's  radical  views,  she  knew  in  her  heart 
that  she  was  more  critical  than  formerly  of 
what  she  heard  in  church,  and  that  she  was 
sometimes  driven  by  her  doubts  as  to  the 
possibihty  of  supernatural  happenings  to 
seek  refuge  behind  the  impenetrable  fort- 
ress of  a  righteous  life.  There  she  was 
safe  and  happy,  and  free,  it  seemed  to  her, 
from  the  responsibihty  of  harassing  her 
young  house-wife's  brains  with  non-essen- 
tials. Might  it  not  be  for  her  own  advantage 
to  take  a  respite  from  religious  functions  ? 
Certainly  her  companionship  to  Emil 
seemed  more  important  at  the  moment  than 
her  own  habit  of  public  worship. 

She  began  by  staying  away  from  church 
occasionally.  Emil  expressed  delight  at 
her  reasonableness  and  carried  out  with 
zest  his  plan  of  a  Sunday  outing.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  on  their  bicycles,  or  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  train,  to  reach  country  air 
and  sylvan  scenes,  and  he  was  entirely  sat- 
isfied to  spend  the  day  in  tramping  through 
the  woods  and  fields,  stopping  to  fish  or  to 
lie  in  the  sun  as  the  humor  seized  him. 
The  working-man's  Sabbath,  he  termed  it. 
The  programme  was  restful  and  alluring 
to  Constance  also.  Her  husband  on  these 
occasions  seemed  less  at  odds  with  the 
world,  and  willing  to  enjoy  himself  without 
rancor  or  argument.  After  their  luncheon 
he  would  smoke  complacently  for  awhile 
and  then  take  up  his  fiddle  and  practise 
upon  it  with  genuine  content  for  an  hour 
or  more,  while  she  sat  with  her  back  against 
a  tree  or  a  bank,  reading.  He  still  drank 
his  bottles  of  beer,  but  if  he  slumbered,  it 
was  only  for  a  brief  period.  He  never 
neglected  his  fiddle,  and  its  influence  ap- 
peared, as  it  were,  to  soothe  his  savage 
breast,  and  to  make  him   good-humored 


and  agreeably  philosophic.  He  was  too 
fond  of  theorizing  to  neglect  altogether 
these  opportunities  for  the  enunciation  of 
his  grievances  against  civilization,  but  he 
was  lively  instead  of  bitter,  a  distinction 
which  meant  much  to  his  wife. 

When  their  first  baby  was  born,  these 
Sunday  excursions  were  temporarily  dis- 
continued; but  Constance  was  eager  to 
renew  them,  for  Emil,  after  going  alone  a 
few  times,  relapsed  into  his  old  habits. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  little  one  was 
able  to  toddle,  a  child's  wagon  was  pro- 
cured, which  Emil  was  ready  to  draw,  and 
by  avoiding  fences  and  other  barriers,  the 
difficulties  presented  by  this  new  tie  were 
overcome.  By  the  time  the  child  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  Constance  realized 
that  she  had  been  to  church  but  once  in  the 
last  twelve  months. 

This  had  been  partly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  for  Constance 
knew  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  first  ab- 
sences from  church  that  her  conduct  had 
been  noticed.  The  curate,  Mr.  Stark- 
worth,  inquired  at  the  door  if  there  had 
been  illness  in  the  family.  Later  the  dea- 
coness made  a  call  of  friendly  observation, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  transpired  that 
Mr.  Prentiss  had  observed  that  Mrs. 
Stuart  no  longer  occupied  her  seat.  The 
culprit  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  and 
within  a  fortnight  she  received  a  visit  from 
the  rector  himself.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  affable  and  reassuring.  He 
established  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and 
accepted  graciously  the  cigar  which  Emil 
proffered  him.  He  was  a  large  man  of 
dignified  mien  and  commanding  person, 
clerical  as  to  his  dress  and  visage,  but  with 
a  manner  of  conversation  approximating 
that  of  men  of  the  world — an  individual 
manifestation  which,  was  intended  to  reveal 
a  modern  spirit.  He  was  clearly  a  person 
with  whom  liberties  could  not  be  taken, 
and  yet  evidently  one  who  desired  to  divest 
his  point  of  view  of  cant,  and  to  put  religion 
on  a  man  to  man,  business  basis  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  sacred  calhng.  He 
asked  genial  questions  concerning  their 
domestic  welfare,  and  the  progress  of  the 
new  lumber  firm,  spoke  shrewdly  of  local 
pohtics  in  which  he  supposed  that  Stuart 
was  engaged,  and  sought  obviously  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  was  an  all-round 
man  in  his  sympathies,  and  that  he  took  an 
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active  interest  in  temporal  matters.  When 
at  last  there  was  a  favorable  pause  in  the 
current  of  this  secular  conversation,  Mr. 
Prentiss  laid  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and, 
bending  forward  and  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  a  friendly  way,  said  with 
decision: 

"I  have  missed  you  two  you.ig  people  at 
church  lately." 

Constance  winced  at  the  inquiry,  and 
her  eyes  fell  beneath  the  clergyman's 
searching  gaze.  She  could  not  deny  the 
impeachment,  which  was  embarrassing. 
At  the  same  time  the  color  had  scarcely 
mounted  to  her  cheeks  before  she  felt  the 
force  of  her  defence  rising  to  her  support, 
and  she  looked  up.  She  appreciated  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  her,  as  the  active 
church  member,  to  respond,  and  she  be- 
came suddenly  solicitous  lest  Emil  might, 
and  so  make  matters  worse.  In  truth, 
Emil's  first  impulse  had  been  toward  anger. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims  not  to  submit  to 
brow-beating.  But  what  he  regarded  as 
the  humor  of  the  proceeding  changed  his 
wrath  into  scorn,  and  he  closed  his  teeth  on 
his  pipe  with  the  dogged  air  of  a  master  of 
the  situation  willing  to  be  amused  withal. 
Mr.  Prentiss  divined  in  a  flash,  from  the 
insolence  of  this  expression,  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  hopeless  case — so  far  as  the 
human  soul  can  ever  seem  hopeless  to  the 
missionary — a  contemptuous  materiahst, 
and  his  own  countenance  grew  grave  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  wife. 

"Yes,  we  have  been  very  Httle,  Mr. 
Prentiss.  My  husband,  you  know,  does 
not  belong  to  your  church.  He  went  with 
me  while  we  were  engaged,  but — but  now 
I  think  I  can  help  him  best  by  staying 
away  for  the  present." 

"You  go  elsewhere,  then?" 

"No.  We  do  not. go  to  church.  We 
spend  our  Sundays  in  the  country — in  the 
fresh  air,  walking  and  resting.  We  take 
our  luncheon,  and  my  husband  brings  his 
fiddle  and  his  fishing  rod." 

Constance  marvelled  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, and  at  the  ardor  with  which  she  de- 
Hvered  her  plea  of  justification. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Prentiss.  His 
tone  was  sober,  but  not  impatient.  The 
argument  for  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation 
for  the  tired  man  of  affairs  was  notk  ing  new 
to  him.  Nor  was  Mr.  Prentiss  ign  )rant  of 
its  plausible  value.     He  wished  to  meet  it 


without  temper,  as  one  rational  being  disj 
cussing  with  another,  notwithstanding  eterj 
nal  verities  were  concerned. 

"Supposing,  Mrs.  Stuart,  that  everyone 
were  to  reason  in  the  same  way,  what  would 
become  of  our  churches?" 

"They  would  have  to  go  out  of  com- 
mission," muttered  Emil  with  delighted 
brusqueness. 

The  rector  saw  fit  to  bear  this  brutality 
without  offence.  He  ignored  the  commen- 
tator with  his  eyes,  as  though  to  indicate 
that  his  mission  was  solely  to  the  wife,  but 
he  answered, 

"They  would,  and  the  Christian  faith 
would  perish  in  the  process.  Are  you, 
Mrs.  Stuart,"  he  continued,  "prepared  to 
do  without  the  offices  of  religion,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  a  pagan  holiday?" 

"  We  pass  the  day  very  quietly  and  sim- 
ply," said  Constance.  "We  disturb  no 
one  and  interfere  with  no  one." 

"  But  you  become  pagans,  utterly." 

"I  try  to  think  that  God  hears  my  pray- 
ers in  the  open  air  no  less  than  in  church, 
while  I  am  keeping  my  husband  company." 
It  wounded  her  to  oppose  her  rector,  yet  the 
need  of  a  champion  for  her  husband's 
cause  supplied  her  with  speech,  and  gave  to 
her  countenance  quiet  determination.  Con- 
stance possessed  one  of  those  lithe,  nervous 
personaHties,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  American  women  of  every  class,  the  sig- 
nal attribute  of  which  is  bodily  and  mental 
refinement.  Her  hair  was  dark,  her  face 
thin,  her  eyes  brown  and  wistful,  her  figure 
tall  and  elastic;  her  pretty  countenance 
had  the  charm  of  temperament  rather  than 
mere  flesh  and  blood,  and  its  sympathetic, 
intelligent  comeliness  suggested  spiritual 
vigor. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  not  blind  to  these  qual- 
ities. They  had  attracted  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  acquaintance,  and  he  was 
the  more  solicitous  on  account  of  them  to 
reclaim  her  from  error. 

"  God  hears  your  prayers  wherever  you 
utter  them,  be  assured  of  that.  But  I  ask 
you  to  consider  whether  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting public  worship  is  not  a  failure  in 
reverence  to  the  Christ  who  Hstens  to  our 
suppHcations  and  without  whose  aid  we 
are  helpless  to  overcome  sin." 

Emil  had  been  delighted  by  his  wife's 
sturdy  attitude.  Now  that  a  question  of 
doctrine  was  brought  into  the  discussion. 
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he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  —both  of  you,"  he  said,  fervently.     Then 

intervene  again.     "We  who  worship  in  the  he  arose  and  resumed  the  demeanor  of  a 

presence  of  nature  are  not  hampered  by  friendly  caller. 

dogmas  of  that  kind,"  he  said.     "  Tempta-  But  Emil,  now  that  he  had  shown  clearly 

tion  is  temptation,  and  I  for  one  have  never  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 

been  able  to  understand  why  the  man  who  felt  the  need  of  vindicating  his  character  as 

gets  the  better  of  it  isn't  entitled  to  the  a  host.     He  said  jauntily,  "I  hope  there's 

credit  of  his  strength  and  sense.     My  wife  no  offence  in  standing  up  for  what  one  be- 

looks  at  such  things  very  much  as  I  do."  lieves  to  be  true.     It's  one  of  the  greatest 

"  Not  altogether,   Emil.     You  know  I  poets,  you  know,  who  wrote 

miss  not  going  to  church."  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

"I    have    never    prevented    you    from  Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 
going." 

"  But  you  have  discountenanced  it,  man.  "  You  young  whipper  snapper ! "  was  Mr. 

It  is  to  please  you,  and  to  humor  your  views  Prentiss's  unuttered  comment,  but  he  did 

that  your  wife  is  sacrificing  her  m.ost  sacred  not  relax  his  lay  serenity  of  manner  save  by 

convictions,"  Mr.  Prentiss  exclaimed  with  the  slight  vein  of  sarcasm  which  his  words 

a  touch  of  sternness.  contained.     "  No  offence,  certainly.     But 

"  You  think  church-going  of  the  utmost  you  should  also  bear  in  mind,  young  man, 

importance;  I  do  not.     There's  where  we  that  others  no  less  mentally  qualified  than 

differ.     Everyone  must  decide  those  ques-  yourself  have  pondered  the  problems  of 

tions  for  himself— or  herself."  the  universe  and  come  to  very  different 

The  rector  resented  the  smug  assurance  conclusions.     A  man  takes  large  respon- 
of  the  retort  by  a  frown  and  a  twist  of  his  sibilities  upon  himself  in  deciding  to  de- 
shoulders,  as  though  he  were  sorry  that  he  prive  his  wife  and  children  of  the  comforts 
had  condescended  to  bandy  words  with  this  of  religion." 
irreverent  person.  "I  am  anxious  that  my  children  when 

"  Yes,  we  all  must,"  he  said,  addressing  they  grow  up  may  not  be  obliged,  as  I  was, 

Constance.     "'He    that   loveth  father  or  to  unlearn  what  they  were  taught  to  believe 

mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  "  in  their  youth,"  Emil  retorted  with  smiling 

He  regretted   the   next  instant  having  effrontery.     He  was  pleased  with  his  wife 

indulged  in  this  clerical  formula,  which  and  with  himself  and  he  was  glad  to  get  in 

was  foreign  to  his  usual  method.  a  final  body  blow  on  the  person  of  this 

Constance  flushed  at  the  words  of  Scrip-  officious  slummer,  as  he  subsequently  de- 

ture,  then  she  drew  herself  up  slightly  and  scribed  their  visitor, 

said:  "I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  that  line  of 

"I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  disappoint  argument,"  said  Mr.  Prentiss,  in  the  act  of 

you,  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  I  can't  promise  to  departure.     "  But  I  invite  you  to  consider 

attend  church  regularly  at  present.     Per-  whether  your  children,  when  they  are  old 

haps  it  is  true,  as  my  husband  says,  that  enough  to  think  for  themselves,   will  be 

my  opinions  have  changed  somewhat  in  grateful  for  the  substitute  which  you  offer 

regard  to  points  of  faith.     I  hope— I  shall  for  doctrine.     They  ask  for  bread,   and 

pray  that  after  a  time  we  may  both  come  what  do  you  give  them?     A  stone." 

back  to  you."  Emil  laughed.     He  was  content  to  let  the 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  finality  of  parson  have  the  last  word.     He  stood  for  a 

this  unequivocal  but  gently  uttered  speech,  moment  on   the   door-step  watching  him 

and  Mr.  Prentiss  knew  that  one  of  the  signs  march  down  the  street.    He  felt  that  he  had 

of  a  man  of  the  world  is  the  capacity  to  take  turned  the  tables  on  him  completely  and  had 

a  hint.     Though  it  galled  him  to  leave  thereby  won  a  victory  for  clear  thinking 

this  attractive  member  of  his  flock  in  the  and  freedom  of  thought.     He  exclaimed 

clutches  of  one  so  apparently  unfit  to  ap-  exultantly  as  he  re-entered  the  parlor,  "I 

predate  her  bodily  or  spiritual  graces,  he  guess  that'll  teach  the  old  duck  to  stay  in 

recognized  that  to  press  the  situation  at  his  own  barn-yard  and  not  come  waddling 

this  point  could  result  only  in  separating  down  here  to  try  to  get  us  to  believe  that  the 

her  still  further  from  the  influence  of  the  world  was  made  in  seven  days  and  Jonah 

church.     "You  shall  have  my  prayers,  too  was  swallowed  by  the  whale." 
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Constance,  who  had  fallen  into  troubled 
reverie,  looked  up  and  exclaimed  with 
emphasis,  "  Mr.  Prentiss  is  a  very  reason- 
able man  about  such  matters,  Emil.  He 
used  particularly  to  tell  his  bible  class  that 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
sometimes  metaphorical." 

"Yes,  I  know  how  the  clergy  jump  and 
change  feet  to  avoid  being  cornered.  I'm 
aware  they  explain  that  the  seven  days  were 
not  our  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  were 
symbolic  terms  for  geological  stretches  of 
time.     Do  you  call  that  ingenuous?" 

Constance  winced.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Prentiss  had  offered  just  this  explana- 
tion of  holy  writ,  and  somehow,  now  that 
Emil  held  it  up  to  scorn,  the  rector's  com- 
mentary appeared  flimsy.  She  sighed,  then 
with  emotion  said,  "Emil,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  really  do  beHeve." 
"Believe?"  He  smiled  indulgently  as 
he  echoed  his  wife's  inquiry,  but  his  eyes 
snapped  and  his  shock  of  hair  seemed  to 
stand  up  straighter.  His  manner  ex- 
pressed a  mixture  of  amused  condescension 
and  the  tartness  of  a  dogged  spirit  suspic- 
ious of  attack.  "  I  beheve,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  never  violated, 
and  that  their  integrity  is  a  grander  attri- 
bute of  divinity  than  the  various  sensa- 
tional devices  which  the  orthodox  maintain 
that  an  all-wise  God  employs  to  attract  the 
attention  of  men  to  himself.  I  believe  also 
that  you  in  your  secret  soul  entirely  agree 
with  me." 

Constance  was  silent  a  moment.  "And 
yet  you  haven't  answered  my  question, 
Emil.  You  haven't  told  me  what  you  do 
beheve  Why  isn't  religion  just  as  real  and 
true  a  part  of  man  as  any  other  instinct  of 
his  being  ?  It  has  been  a  constantly  grow- 
ing attribute." 

"And  the  nonsense  is  being  gradually 
squeezed  out  of  it.  Why  should  I  accept 
the  dogma  of  that  reverend  father  in  God 
that  a  man  can  do  nothing  by  his  own 
efforts?  Isn't  it  a  finer  thought  that  we 
grow  by  virtue  of  our  struggles  and  that  the 
free  and  independent  soul  wins  the  battle  of 
life  by  making  the  most  of  itself?" 

Emil  spoke  with  fierce  rhetoric.  To  his 
wife's  ear  he  seemed  to  be  pointing  out  be- 
sides that  his  own  soul  was  fighting  this 
battle  and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  judged 
by  the  results  regardless  of  doctrine.  Con- 
stance had  long  ago  convinced  herself  that 


his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite;  that  he 
believed  more  than  he  really  admitted  of 
the  essentials  of  religion ;  that  he  acknowl- 
edged his  responsibihty  to  God  and  was 
devoting  his  days  to  advancing  the  useful 
work  of  the  world,  and  incidentally  pro- 
viding for  her  happiness  at  the  same  time. 
His  plea  for  credit  to  the  independent  soul 
which  overcame  temptation  and  obstacles 
was,  at  least,  manly,  and  a  sign  of  courage. 
She  scarcely  heeded  the  quotation  from 
the  "Rubaiyat,"  which  he  was  murmuring 
as  a  corollary  to  his  apostrophe  to  free  and 
noble  endeavor. 

O  thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  path  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestined  evil  round 
Enmesh  and  then  impute  my  fall  to  sin? 

She  had  heard  him  quote  these  Hues  and 
others  of  hke  import  before,  and  she  had 
learned  some  of  them  by  rote.  She  recog- 
nized their  charm  and  cleverness  and  to  a 
certain  extent  their  plausibihty;  but  she 
had  not  the  sHghtest  impulse  to  revolution- 
ize her  own  faith.  Her  absorbing  thought, 
for  the  moment,  was  how  to  be  true  to  her 
husband  without  being  false  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Prentiss,  in  spite  of  his  appeal,  had 
left  her  conscience  unconvinced,  and  now 
her  clear-headed,  fearless  Emil  had  sud- 
denly given  her  soul  the  cue  to  expression. 
Her  brown  eyes  kindled  rapturously  and 
trustfully  as  she  said : 

"It's  the  hfe  after  all  which  counts,  isn't 
it?  Everything  else  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Emil.  "And  when  it 
comes  to  that,"  he  added,  "there's  no  one 
in  the  world  who  can  pick  a  flaw  in  yours, 
you  little  saint." 

"You  mustn't  say  things  like  that," 
Constance  murmured.  Nevertheless,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  manifestation  of  confidence 
from  the  man  she  loved,  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear. 

From  this  time  her  attendance  at  church 
was  very  infrequent.  She  did  not  cease 
to  go  altogether,  but  almost  every  Sunday 
was  spent  in  expeditions  in  the  open  air. 
The  cares  resulting  from  the  birth  of  two 
children  necessarily  interfered  with  her 
going  regularly  to  service  while  they  were 
infants,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
walk,  the  Sunday  outings  were  resumed 
with  the  httle  boy  and  girl  as  companions. 
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Mr.  Prentiss  did  not  revisit  the  house,  but 
on  each  of  the  two  or  three  occasions  when 
Constance  occupied  her  old  seat  in  St. 
Stephen's,  she  felt  that  the  rector  had 
noticed  her.  He  had  apparently  left  her  to 
her  devices,  but  his  glance  told  her  that  she 
was  not  forgotten. 

IV 

T  is  fitting  and  fortunate  that 
a  young  woman  in  a  large 
city  who  has  given  her  hap- 
piness into  the   keeping  of 
a  man  with  his  own  way  to 
make,   should   be   ignorant 
of  her  peril,  and  that  charmed  by  love  she 
should  take  for  granted  that  he  will  succeed. 
But  the  rest  of  the  world  has  no  excuse  for 
being  equally  blind,  since  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  aware  that  there  is  no  recipe  by  which  a  girl 
of  twenty  can  secure  a  guaranty  either  of 
domestic  happiness  or  ability  on  the  part  of 
her  lover  to  hold  his  own  in  the  competition 
for  a  livelihood.     It  is  easy  for  the  moralist 
of  society,  writing  at  his  desk,  to  utter  the 
solemn  truth  that  young  people  should  not 
rush  hastily  into  matrimony.     Assuredly 
they  should  not.     But  after  all,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  many  of  them  do? 
Love  is  the  law  of  life.     The  renewal  of 
the  race  through  the  union  of  the  sexes  is 
an  instinct  which  asserts  itself  in  spite  of 
code  and  thesis,  and  the  institution  of  law- 
ful wedlock  is  the  bit  by  which  civiHzation 
regulates   it.     Let   us,    says    the    modern 
scientist,  isolate  the  degenerate  members 
of  society,  the  diseased,  the  vicious,  and  the 
improvident,  and  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing offspring.     But  still  the  priest  of  Rome, 
eager  for  fresh  converts,  but  wise,  too,  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  sex,  whispers  to 
his  flock  "marry  early,"  and  adds  under 
his  breath,  "lest  ye  sin."     It  is  a  part  of 
reHgion,  perhaps,  for  the  daughters  of  the 
well  to-do,  who  have  been  screened  from 
contact  with  the  rough  world,  and  who  sit 
in  judgment  on  several  lovers  in  the  pater- 
nal drawing-room,   to  weigh  and  ponder 
and  to  call  in  the  brain  to  assist,  or  if  needs 
be,  silence  the  heart.     Yet  even  they  some- 
times elope  instead  with  the  wrong  man 
against  whom  they  have  been  warned,  and 
are  unhappy — or  happy — ever  afterward. 
But  when  we  turn  from  these  privileged 
young  persons — the  pretty,  daintily  dressed 
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young  women  in  their  Easter  bonnets,  who 
worship  at  our  fashionable  churches — and 
from  some  height  look  out  over  wide 
stretches  of  streets  with  every  house  ahke, 
the  homes  of  the  average  working  popula- 
tion, and  reflect  that  every  house  shelters 
the  consequences  of  a  marriage,  shall  we 
ask  pitilessly,  "  How  came  ye  so  ?  "  And  if 
the  answer  of  some  be  "we  met  and  loved 
and  married,  and  now  we  are  miserable," 
shall  we  draw  ourselves  up  and  tell  them 
that  the  fault  is  theirs,  that  marriages  are 
(or  should  bej  made  in  heaven,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  discovered  before  they 
pHghted  their  troth  that  John  would  be  a 
rascal  or  Mary  a  slattern?  Is  it  not  the 
privilege  and  the  blessing  of  the  young  to 
trust?  Shall  we  blame  them  if,  in  the 
ignorance  of  youth  and  under  the  spell  of 
the  law  of  their  beings,  they  mistake  un- 
worthy souls  for  their  ideals? 

The  firm  of  Stuart  &  Robinson,  dealers 
in  lumber,  had  started  with  a  small  capital, 
but  the  senior  partner  had  confidence  in  his 
capacity  to  do  a  large  business.     His  late 
employers,  Toler   &  Company,  according 
to  his  opinion,  had  been  old  fogies  in  their 
methods.     To  adopt  his  own  metaphor, 
instead  of  getting  up  early  and  shaking  the 
trees,  they  expected  to  have  ripe  peaches 
served  to  them  on  Sevres  china,  or,  in  other 
words,    they   let   great   opportunities   sHp 
through  their  fingers.     He  proceeded  dur- 
ing the  first  year  to  carry  out  several  enter- 
prises which  he  had  vainly  called  to  their 
attention  while  in  their  service,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  proving  his  wisdom  and 
of  doubling  the  firm's  assets   at  the  same 
time.     Emil's  plans  were  essentially  on  a 
large  scale,  and  he  was  confessedly  cramped 
even  after  this  success.     He  explained  to 
his  wife  that  if  only  he  had  the  necessary 
capital,  he  would  be  able  at  one  fell  swoop 
to  control  the  lumber  yards  and  lumber 
market  of  Benham.     As  it  was,  he  must 
wait  and  probably  see  others  appropriate 
ideas  which  he  had  suggested  by  his  novel 
and  brilhant   operations.     The  prophecy 
indeed  proved  true,  and  Emil  saw  with  a 
morose   eye  what   he   called   his   harvest 
gleaned  by  others.     This  vindictive  atti- 
tude toward  the  successful  was  the  invari- 
able frame  of  mind  into  which  he  relapsed 
when  he  was  not  carrying  everything  before 
him,  and  as  a  result  those  in  the  trade 
presently  began  to  speak  of  him  as  a  crank. 
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His  quick  comprehension  was  admitted, 
but  his  associates  shook  their  heads  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  hinted  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  man,  who  would  bear 
watching.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  a 
lean  period  should  follow  Emil's  series  of 
clever  undertakings.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  had  not  the  means  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  his  operations.  His 
working  capital  was  locked  up  in  sundry 
purchases  which  he  had  expected  would 
show  quick  profits,  but  which  hung  fire. 
If  he  liquidated,  it  must  be  at  a  loss,  and 
the  idea  of  a  loss  was  always  bitter  to  him. 
During  a  number  of  months  he  was  obliged 
to  renounce  certain  plans  which  he  had  in 
view  and  to  remain  inactive.  A  falling 
lumber  market  added  to  his  complications. 
Prompt  to  act  when  he  was  convinced  of 
error,  he  sold  out  at  last  his  accumulated 
stock  at  a  loss,  which  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  he  delayed  a  week  longer. 
But  he  was  left  almost  in  the  same  position 
as  when  he  started ;  the  previous  profits 
had  been  cut  in  two.  This  was  worm- 
wood to  his  restless  soul.  It  made  him 
moody  and  cynical  at  home  where  one 
child  and  the  near  advent  of  another  fore- 
shadowed increasing  expenses.  He  had 
expected  by  this  time  to  be  on  the  high  road 
to  fortune,  and  to  be  imitating  the  swift 
progress  of  certain  individuals  in  Benham, 
who  even  in  the  short  period  since  he  had 
been  a  citizen,  had  risen  by  their  superior 
wits  from  poverty  to  affluence  and  power. 
But  Emil's  fits  of  depression  were  in- 
variably succeeded  by  intervals  of  buoy- 
ancy. Though  he  still  talked  bitterly  at 
home  of  the  methods  by  which  cold- 
hearted  capital  squeezed  the  small  man  to 
the  wall  and  robbed  him  of  his  gains,  he 
began  to  scheme  anew,  and  to  argue  that 
the  assets  in  his  control  were  still  ample  for 
a  great  success  if  shrewdly  handled.  The 
lumber  market  was  in  the  doldrums,  dull 
and  drooping.  It  began  to  look  as  though 
some  of  the  industries  of  Benham  had  been 
developed  too  rapidly,  and  as  though  a 
halt,  or  what  financiers  call  a  healthy  reac- 
tion in  values  were  in  order.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  all  prices  in  Benham  were  in- 
flated? The  idea  occurred  to  Emil  one 
day  and  he  jumped  at  it  eagerly.  It  took 
possession  of  him.  He  feverishly  began  to 
examine  statistics  and  found  that  Benham 


had  experienced  only  one  period  of  depres- 
sion since  its  birth  as  a  city  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  time  for  another,  and 
the  men  who  were  clever  enough  to  antici- 
pate it  would  reap  the  reward  of  their 
sagacity.  What  were  the  staples  of  Ben- 
ham ?  Oil,  pork,  and  manufactured  iron. 
These  were  the  industries  which  had  given 
the  chief  impetus  to  the  city's  growth,  and 
were  its  great  source  of  wealth.  Emil 
pondered  the  situation  and  decided  to  sell 
pork  short.  If  a  general  shrinkage  in  val- 
ues was  impending,  the  price  of  pork  was 
certain  to  decline.  He  had  hitherto  felt 
so  confident  of  making  money  in  his  own 
line  of  business  that  he  had  never  done 
more  than  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  stock 
market  or  the  markets  in  grain,  oil,  and 
pork  futures.  It  had  been  his  expectation 
to  try  ventures  of  this  sort  as  soon  as  his 
capital  was  large  enough  for  important 
transactions.  It  was  a  favorite  notion  of 
his  that  after  he  had  acquired  the  first  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  would  be 
able  to  quadruple  it  in  a  very  short  time  by 
bold  dealings  in  stocks  or  commodities.  He 
knew  now  that  he  had  merely  to  step  into  a 
broker's  office  and  sell  pork  in  Chicago  by 
wire.  It  was  a  simple  thing  to  do  and  the 
shrewd  thing,  considering  his  own  business 
offered  no  opportunity  at  the  moment  for 
brilliancy. 

To  speak  to  his  partner  seemed  to  Emil 
unnecessary.  He  promised  himself  that 
after  he  had  put  the  firm  on  its  feet  again 
he  would  deal  generously  with  Robinson. 
Since  their  late  reverses  the  partnership 
was  not  borrowing  much  money,  so  its 
credit  was  not  exhausted.  Emil  obtained 
from  his  bank  as  large  a  loan  as  he  dared 
to  ask  for,  and  began  to  sell  pork  short  on 
the  strength  of  the  proceeds.  It  was  a 
process  which  requires  small  capital  at  the 
outset.  That  is,  he  had  simply  to  keep  his 
margin  good  in  case  the  pork  which  he  sold 
rose  in  value.  To  begin  with  he  sold  only 
a  few  hundred  barrels,  and  within  a  fort- 
night the  price  fell  smartly.  Not  only  the 
price  of  pork,  but  of  stocks,  grain,  and 
merchandise.  Emil  congratulated  himself. 
Evidently  he  was  correct  in  his  judgment 
that  a  period  of  lower  speculative  values 
was  at  hand.  The  proper  thing  would  be 
to  sell  everything  and  reap  a  huge  fortune 
before  the  dull  general  public  awoke  to  the 
truth.     His  own  limited  resources  forbade 
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this,  which  was  irritating.  Still,  he  could  go 
on  selHng  pork  short,  and  this  he  continued 
to  do. 

The  proceeding  elated  him,  for  the  sud- 
den and  large  profit  was  in  a  sense  a  revela- 
tion. He  regretted  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore tried  this  method  of  demonstrating  his 
business  shrewdness.  He  felt  that  it  suited 
him  admirably.  He  would  be  no  rash- 
headed  fool;  he  would  sell  boldly,  but 
intelligently;  he  would  keep  his  eye  on  the 
general  market,  and  not  cover  his  shorts 
until  the  general  situation  changed.  If  a 
serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  everything 
were  in  store  for  Benham — and  the  indica- 
tions of  this  were  multiplying  from  week  to 
week — the  price  of  pork  might  drop  out  of 
sight,  so  to  speak,  and  he  win  a  fortune  as  a 
consequence.  It  was  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time. He  reasoned  that  he  would  keep 
cool  and  make  a  big  thing  of  it;  that  a 
small  fellow  would  be  content  with  a  few 
thousands  and  run  to  cover,  but  he  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  the  big  fellows.  Why 
take  his  profit  when  the  whole  financial 
horizon  was  ominous  with  clouds,  and 
money  was  becoming  tighter  every  day  ? 

Emil's  reasoning  was  perfect.  The 
course  of  prices  was  exactly  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted ;  that  is,  the  price  of  everything  ex- 
cept pork.  The  unexpected  happened 
there,  and  this  from  a  cause  which  no 
shrewd  person  could  have  foreseen.  One 
day  when,  in  the  parlance  of  trade,  the  bot- 
tom seemed  to  be  dropping  out  of  all  the 
markets,  a  despatch  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers stating  that  a  peculiar  disease  had 
broken  out  among  the  hogs  in  Western 
Illinois.  The  pork  market  stiffened,  but 
became  flat  at  the  advance  after  somebody 
declared  the  story  to  be  a  canard  invented 
by  the  bulls  to  bolster  up  their  holdings. 
Emil,  adopting  this  explanation,  and  cer- 
tain that  this  cunning  stratagem  to  check 
the  decline  would  prove  unavailing,  sold 
.more  pork. 

A  week  later — one  Saturday  preceding  a 
Monday  which  was  to  be  a  holiday — there 
were  rumors  in  Chicago,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  Exchange,  that  the  disease 
among  the  hogs  was  no  mere  local  manifes- 
tation ;  that  it  was  spreading  rapidly,  and 
had  already  shown  itself  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Pork  in  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
bounded  upward  and  closed  ominously 
strong.     Before  the  market  opened  on  the 


following  Tuesday  it  was  definitely  known 
that  the  hogs  of  the  country  were  in  the 
grasp  of  an  epidemic,  the  precise  character 
of  which,  to  quote  the  press,  was  not  yet 
determined,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  would 
render  the  flesh  of  the  animals  attacked  by 
the  dread  disease  unfit  for  food,  and  their 
lard  unwholesome.  When  the  market 
opened,  the  price  of  pork  was  so  high  that 
Emil's  margin  of  protection  was  wiped  out 
as  thoroughly  as  the  tide  wipes  out  the  sand 
dyke  which  a  child  erects  upon  the  beach. 
He  was  unable  to  respond  to  the  demand 
made  on  him  for  money  to  keep  his  account 
with  his  broker  good,  and  was  sold  out  be- 
fore night  at  a  loss — a  loss  which  left  him 
in  debt.  He  went  home  knowing  that  he 
was  bankrupt,  and  that  his  firm  must  fail 
the  moment  his  note  at  the  bank  became 
due,  even  if  the  broker  to  whom  he  owed 
five  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  his 
margins  did  not  press  him.  There  was  no 
escape  from  ruin  and  humiliation. 

He  disclosed  the  truth  to  Constance  with 
the  repressed  bitterness  of  a  Prometheus. 
He  explained  to  her  with  the  mien  of  a 
wounded  animal  at  bay  the  cruelty  of  the 
trick  of  destiny  which  had  crushed  him. 
How  had  he  been  at  fault  ?  He  had  been 
shrewd,  far-seeing  and  prompt  to  act.  The 
wisdom  of  his  course  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fall  in  prices.  He  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune,  and  fate  had 
stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Could  any  in- 
telligent man  have  foreseen  that  the  hogs 
of.  the  country  would  be  stricken  with  dis- 
ease? And  more  galling  still,  why  had 
luck  played  him  false  by  singling  out  the 
only  possible  combination  of  events  which 
could  have  done  him  harm  ? 

"  An  all-wise  Providence  I"  he  ejaculated 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  A  man  looks  the 
ground  over,  uses  his  wits  and  is  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  intelligence  when  he  is 
struck  in  the  head  with  a  brick  from  behind 
a  hedge,  and  is  then  expected  to  glorify  the 
hand  which  smote  him.  How  could  it 
have  been  helped  ?  How  was  I  to  blame  ?" 
he  reiterated  with  a  fierce  look  at  his  wife. 

Constance  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  details  of  business  were  a  sealed 
book  to  her.  The  brief  account  of  the  dis- 
aster in  pork,  which  he  had  just  given,  was 
confusing  to  her,  and  had  left  her  with  no 
conviction  save  pity  for  her  husband.     She 
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was  ready  to  take  his  word,  and  to  believe 
that  this  overwhelming  misfortune  was  the 
result  of  ill-luck  which  could  not  have  been 
guarded  against.  What  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind  was  the  impulse  to  help  and  com- 
fort him.  It  pained  her  that  he  should 
inveigh  against  fate,  though  she  recognized 
that  the  provocation  was  severe.  But  he 
needed  her  now  more  than  ever.  She  would 
be  brave  and  let  him  see  that  her  love  was 
at  his  command. 

''You  mustn't  mind  too  much,  Emil," 
she  said.  "We  have  to  start  again,  that's 
all.  I  can  economize  in  lots  of  ways,  and 
we  shall  manage  somehow,  I'm  sure.  We 
have  the  house,  you  know.  If  it's  neces- 
sary— in  order  to  set  you  up  in  business — 
we  can  mortgage  that.  We've  always  had 
that  to  fall  back  on." 

She  knew  as  she  spoke  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  prudence  the  offer  of  the 
house  was  unwise.  If  that  were  gone, 
what  would  become  of  her  children  ?  Yet 
she  felt  a  joy  in  tendering  it.  Why  did  her 
husband  look  at  her  with  that  malevolent 
gaze  as  though  she  had  contributed  to  his 
distress  ? 

"  If  you  had  put  a  mortgage  on  the  house 
when  I  first  started  in  business,  and  had 
given  me  the  benefit  of  a  larger  capital,  then 
we  shouldn't  be  where  we  are  to-day.  I 
wanted  it  at  the  time,  but  you  didn't  offer 
it." 

''Oh,  Emil.  I  never  dreamt  that  you 
wished  it.  To  mortgage  our  home  then 
would  have  been  rash,  surely.  Besides,  if 
I  had  given  it  to  you,  wouldn't  it  have  been 
lost  with  the  rest  now  ?" 

"  Don't  you  understand,"  he  said,  rough- 
ly, "  that  if  I  had  not  been  hampered  at  the 
start  by  my  small  capital,  I  should  never 
have  been  forced  to  go  outside  the  lumber 
business  in  order  to  support  my  family? 
Another  five  thousand  dollars  would  have 
made  all  the  difference." 

His  glowering  look  seemed  to  suggest 
that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  she  was 
partly  to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 
Constance  was  ready  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  him,  but  his  mood  offered  fresh 
evidence  of  the  crankiness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, a  revelation  to  which  her  devotion 
could  not  altogether  bhnd  her. 

"I  don't  understand  anything  about  the 
business  part,"  she  answered,  putting  her 
arm  around  his  neck.  "Oh,  Emil,  Emil, I'm 


so  sorry  for  you!  I  wish  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  help  you  and  to  show  my  love  for 
you.  This  is  a  dreadful  sorrow  for  you  to 
bear — for  us  both  to  bear.  But  it  has 
come  to  us,  and  we  mustn't  be  discouraged. 
God  will  give  us  strength  to  bear  it  if  we  let 
him." 

"God?"  he  blurted.  "You  may  leave 
God  out  of  the  question  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

"Oh,  Emil,  it  grieves  me  to  hear  you  talk 
like  that." 

"  And  it  grieves  me  that  you  should  ag- 
gravate my  trouble  by  cant  which  I  thought 
you  had  outgrown." 

"I  shall  never  outgrow  that,"  she  mur- 
mured, appreciating  suddenly  that  the  sub- 
stitute which  he  offered  her  for  spiritual 
resignation  was  a  cell  bounded  by  four 
stone  walls.  She  had  reached  the  Hmit  of 
her  apostacy,  and  she  shrank  jrrevocably 
from  the  final  step. 

"Of  course  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
and  the  fortunate,"  he  was  saying,  "en- 
courage the  delusion  that  if  a  man's 
knocked  out  as  I  am  he  ought  to  beheve  it's 
for  the  best,  because  rubbish  of  that  sort 
keeps  together  the  social  system  on  which 
they  fatten.  Do  the  poor  in  the  tenements 
in  Smith  Street  over  there,"  he  asked  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  "  beheve  it's  for  the  best 
that  they  should  go  hungry  and  in  rags 
while  Carleton  Howard  and  his  peers  imi- 
tate Anthony  and  Cleopatra?  Ask  the 
operatives  in  the  factories  across  the  river 
what  they  think  of  the  justice  of  the  mill- 
ionaire's God?  The  time  has  passed 
when  you  can  fool  the  self-respecting  work- 
ingman  with  a  basket  of  coals  and  a  tract 
on  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  may 
have  their  heaven,  if  they'll  give  us  a  fair 
share  of  this  earth."  Emil  folded  his  arms 
as  one  issuing  an  ultimatum, 

Constance  reahzed  that  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  reasoned  with.  She  had  made 
clear  that  she  could  not  subscribe  to  his 
doctrine  of  despair,  and  save  in  that  respect 
she  was  eager  to  be  sympathetic.  She 
could  not  deny  the  inequalities  and  appar- 
ent injustice  of  civilization,  and  Emil's  plea 
that  he  had  been  crushed  by  an  accident 
which  he  could  not  have  avoided  not  only 
wrung  her  heart,  but  filled  it  with  a  sense 
of  hostility  to  an  industrial  system  which 
permitted  its  deserving  members  to  be 
crushed  without  fault  of  their  own.     But 
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she  felt  instinctively  that  the  best  sort  of  suc- 
cor which  she  could  bring  was  of  the  practi- 
cal kind.  To-morrow  was  before  them,  God 
or  no  God,  and  they  must  adjust  themselves 
to  their  altered  circumstances,  take  thought 
and  build  their  hopes  anew. 

She  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  again 
and  kissed  him  silently.  Then  she  began 
wdth  quiet  briskness  to  make  preparations 
for  the  evening  meal.  It  was  the  maid's 
afternoon  out,  and  Constance  moved  as 
though  she  were  glorying  in  the  occupation. 
Presently  she  said : 

''  Of  course  I'll  dismiss  Sophy  to-morrow. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  workingman's  wife, 
Emil.  We'll  soon  be  on  our  feet  again, 
never  fear." 

The  suggestion  of  the  servant's  dismissal 
deepened  the  gloom  on  Emil's  face.  "  I  've 
half  a  mind  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to 
New  York,"  he  muttered. 

"And  give  up  our  home?" 

He  frowned  at  the  involuntary  concern 
in  her  voice.  "What  use  is  a  home  in  a 
place  where  a  man  is  cramped  and  cir- 
cumvented in  every  big  thing  he  attempts  ? 
I  ought  to  have  moved  long  ago." 

"  I  am  ready  to  live  wherever  you  think 
best,  Emil.  And  you  mustn't  forget,  dear, 
that  my  trust  and  faith  in  you  are  as  great 
as  ever." 

Despondent  as  he  was,  his  habit  of  buoy- 
ancy was  already  groping  for  some  clue  to 
a  brighter  vision,  to  which  his  wife's  words 
of  encouragement  now  helped  him.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
table  and  his  head  clasped  between  his 
hands.  "I'll  make  a  fresh  start — here," 
he  said.  "They've  got  me  down,  but 
damn  them,  I'll  show  them  that  they  can't 
keep  me  there." 

Presently  he  arose,  and  walking  out  to 


the  kitchen  reappeared  with  a  goblet  and 
two  bottles  of  beer.  One  of  these  he  un- 
corked and  poured  the  contents  ostenta- 
tiously so  that  the  froth  gathered.  Rais- 
ing the  glass  he  buried  his  mouth  in  the 
beer  and  eagerly  drank  it  off.  He  set  down 
the  goblet  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  And  what's  more,"  he  said,  "  they  can't 
deprive  me  of  that." 

Constance  watched  him  with  a  troubled 
look.  She  shrank  at  this  time  of  his  dis- 
tress from  intimating  that  she  regarded  the 
indulgence  of  this  appetite  as  a  poor  sort  of 
solace.  Besides,  a  glass  of  beer  was  in 
itself  nothing,  and  he  might  well  take 
offence  at  her  soHcitude  as  an  invasion  of 
his  reasonable  comfort.  Yet  observation 
had  taught  her  that  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  fond  of  seeking  a  respite  from 
care  in  liberal  potations  of  this  sort. 

She  restrained  her  incHnation  to  inter- 
fere, but  she  saw  him  with  concern  con- 
sume four  bottles  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. The  serenity  of  temper  which  this 
produced — the  almost  indifferent  calm  fol- 
lowing the  storm — was  by  no  means  pro- 
vocative of  satisfaction.  To  be  sure  his 
ugly  side  seemed  entirely  in  abeyance. 
Indeed,  he  took  down  his  fiddle  and  played 
on  it  seductively  until  he  went  to  bed,  as 
though  there  were  no  such  things  as  business 
troubles.  But  somehow  the  very  mildness 
of  his  mood,  gratifying  as  it  was  to  her  from 
the  momentary  personal  standpoint,  dis- 
turbed her.  Was  this  good  nature  the 
manly,  Christian  resignation  of  the  victim 
of  misfortune  putting  aside  his  grief  until 
the  morrow?  It  suggested  to  her  rather 
the  relaxation  of  a  baffled  soul  exchanging 
ambition  for  a  nepenthe  of  forgetfulness — 
a  fuddled  agitator's  paradise — and  her 
heart  was  wrung  with  dread. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HIS  MAJESTY,  the  King,  was  in  a 
terrible  state  of  mind.  Leaning 
back,  speechless,  upon  his  throne, 
with  his  crown  over  one  ear,  his  fists 
clenched,  he  strove  in  vain  to  speak,  but 
only  an  inarticulate  gurgling  made  its  way 
from  the  royal  throat.  Behind  him  stood 
his  Jester,  merry  in  cap  and  bells;  on  the 
right,  the  court  philosophers,  with  puckered 
brows  and  sagely  folded  arms;  and  all  about 
knights-at-arms  and  ladies-in-waiting,  si- 
lent and  dismayed. 

Before  the  King,  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
throne,  almost  under  the  gold-brocaded 
dais,  knelt,  with  clasped  hands  and  beseech- 
ing eyes,  Sylvie,  NataHe,  AmaHe,  Virginie, 
Sidonie,  Dorothee  and  Clementine,  the 
seven  beautiful  daughters  of  old  Count 
Benoit  of  Verdennes,  all  badly  frightened, 
but  intrepid. 

"Speak!"  thundered  the  King  at  last. 
''No,  do  not  speak!  Every  word  will  be 
used  against  you!" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  began  Sylvie,  who  was 
the  eldest  and  had  black  hair,  "  we  came  to 
beg,—" 

"With  great  earnestness,"  continued 
NataHe,  who  had  brown  hair. 


"  That  you  will  give  us  the  opportunity," 
said  golden-haired  Amahe,  shivering, 

"To  study,"  said  Virginie,  who  had 
brown  eyes, 

"And  grow  wise,"  said  Sidonie,  whose 
eyes  were  blue, 

"And  so  we  ask,"  said  Dorothee,  who 
had  gray  eyes, 

"That  we  may  enter  the  university," 
said  little  Clementine,  who  had  dimples. 
It  was  sad  for  the  youngest  to  say  the  hard- 
est part  of  all,  yet  perhaps  it  was  only  fair, 
as  it  was  the  strong  will  of  Clementine  that 
had  led  them  there,  and  the  courage  of 
Clementine  that  had  kept  them  from  falter- 
ing by  the  way. 

They  were  simply  repeating  what  they 
had  just  said ;  the  parts  had  been  arranged 
before  coming,  in  hope  that  His  Majesty 
could  not  resist.  Never  in  their  worst  fore- 
bodings, when  they  had  talked  it  over  as 
they  braided  one  another's  hair  in  the  tir- 
ing room  of  the  castle,  had  they  dreamed  of 
anything  so  terrible  as  this. 

"Wh — what  put  this  idea  into  your 
heads?"  thundered  His  Majesty. 

Then  the  seven  answered  as  one  maiden : 
"The  Princess  Pourquoi." 
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The  King  groaned  aloud,  and  the  knights- 
at-arms  and  the  ladies-in-waiting  groaned 
with  him.  Was  it  not  enough  for  him  to 
have  had  a  daughter  whose  useless  thinking 
had  embittered  his  reign  ?  She,  with  her 
quick  intellect  and  ready  questions,  had 
made  his  throne  totter  under  him ;  and  now, 
when  she  was  safely  married  and  away — 
ay,  and  had  made  as  good  a  match  as  the 
dullest  maid  in  Christendom,  must  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  come  back  to  him  in  seven 
shapes  ?  Since  she  was  gone  all  had  been 
peace;  he  had  been  able  to  sleep  most  of 
the  other  half  of  the  day  also.  His  Majesty 
fidgeted  under  his  purple  robe.  The 
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Church  had  taught  him  that  it  was  right  for 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  be  visited  upon  the 
children,  but  nothing  about  the  sins  of  the 
children  being  visited  upon  the  fathers,  and 
he  could  not  understand. 

Sylvie,  Natalie,  Amahe,  Virginie,  Sidonie, 
Dorothee,  and  little  Clementine  looked  at 
him  with  begging  eyes.  Now  brown  eyes 
and  blue  eyes  and  gray  eyes  and  black  hair 
and  brown  hair  and  golden  hair  and  dimples 
all  appealed  strongly  to  the  King,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  himself  for  a  moment  for  not 
being  able  to  act  as  ugly  as  he  thought  he  felt. 

"What  do  you  want  to  study  for?"  he 
demanded,  his  hands  slowly  unclenching. 
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^'I  don't  know,"  faltered  little  Clemen- 
tine, blushing  into  her  dimples.  Somewhere 
there  was  a  faint  ripple  of  laughter,  and  yet 
the  Jester's  face  was  perfectly  sober  when 
he  lifted  his  head. 

"To  be  wise  and  know  things,"  said 
Sidonie.     The  King  stamped. 

"To  be  a  power,"  said  Natalie. 

"  Pshaw! "  said  the  King. 

''To  understand  all  things,"  said  Vir- 
ginie.     The  King  groaned. 

"  So  that  people  will  Hke  us,"  said  Ama- 
lie.  Then  came  again  that  echo  of  mock- 
ing laughter  and  the  Jester  muttered  from 
behind  the  throne : 

"Now  are  there  some  here  that  are 
greater  fools  than  I;  for  the  whole  world 
knows  that  a  woman  is  better  beloved  for 
what  she  understands  not  than  for  what 
she  understands." 

The  King  looked  desperately  about  him, 
for  he  was  at  his  wits'  end,  but  none  came 
to  his  aid.  The  philosophers,  with  their 
eyes  cast  down,  were  stroking  their  beards; 
the  ladies-in-waiting  were  looking  away,  as 
deHcacy  demanded,  after  so  shocking  a  re- 
quest; the  knights-at-arms  were  frankly 
gazing  at  blue  eyes  or  brown,  as  taste  sug- 
gested.    Then  the  King  spoke  hoarsely: 

"This  is  treason.  The  lowest  dungeon 
in  my  castle  is  not  too  hard  a  punishment 
for  such  offence.  At  any  cost  this  spirit 
must  be  quenched — at  any  cost." 

Tears  flowed  softly  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  seven  maidens,  and  fell  on  their  clasped 
hands,  and  the  drops  from  Virginie's  brown 
eyes  sparkled  Hke  jewels  on  AmaUe's  gold- 
en hair.  Then,  in  the  sorrowful  pause,  the 
King's  Jester  stepped  softly  forward,  and 
the  Httle  bells  upon  his  patches  rang  as  he 
came. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "I  could  tell  a  remedy 
more  potent  than  this  and  less  savage." 

"Speak,  Fooll"  said  the  King. 

"Not  afore  folks,"  answered  the  Jester 
with  a  smile, 

"They  understand  not  your  folly,"  said 
the  King. 

"Ay,  but  they  might,  for  none  can  tell 
when  words  of  wisdom  may  begin  to  pene- 
trate dull  brains.  Clear  me  the  room  of 
these  philosophers  and  the  others,  and  let 
the  maidens  begone,  for  I  cannot  abide  a 
woman's  tears." 

"  Go!"  said  His  Majesty. 

Then  the  weeping  maidens  and  t!  le  ladies- 
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in-waiting  passed  out  in  a  shimmer  of  gold 
color,  and  crimson,  and  blue,  and  rich 
green;  and  after  them,  like  a  shadow,  crept 
the  philosophers  in  garments  of  black ;  and 
then,  with  a  clash  of  steel  and  flashing  of 
wrought  armor,  went  the  knights-at-arms, 
and  the  presence  chamber  was  empty,  save 
for  the  King  on  the  throne,  and  the  Jester, 
who  stood  before  him,  in  the  posture  of  the 
philosophers,  with  folded  arms  and  head 
bent  low. 

"Sire,"  said  the  Fool,  "when  women 
grow  wise " 

"  The  kingdom  is  lost,"  said  His  Majesty. 
"  Little  enough  comfort  is  there  now." 

"  They  will  outstrip  their  brothers,"  said 
the  Jester. 

"  They  will  meddle  with  matters  of  state,' ' 
said  the  King. 

"They  will  see  through  us  all,"  con- 
tinued the  Fool.  "For  my  part  I  would 
keep  them  the  sweet  blind  creatures  that 
they  are.  'Tis  enough  for  me  that  I  see 
through  myself.  Now  there  is  one  way 
and  one  only  to  check  the  growing  intellect 
of  women." 

"And  what  may  that  be,"  asked  the 
King,  the  sadness  lifting  from  his  face.^ 

"  Forsooth,  they  must  have  a  university 
of  their  own,"  answered  the  Jester. 

"What!"  thundered  His  Majesty. 

"  Ay!"  said  the  Fool,  nodding,  "  there  is 
no  other  way.  The  Princess  Pourquoi  has 
lighted  in  this  land  a  fire  that  can  be  put 
out  in  only  one  fashion.  Let  a  foundation 
be  made;  let  walls  arise;  let  lecturers  come. 
Naught  save  a  university  curriculum  will 
avail  now  to  dull  the  wits  and  divert  the 
minds  and  check  the  thought  of  women." 

"In  truth  you  have  a  pretty  wit,"  said 
the  King,  and  he  smiled.  "  But  who  will 
take  charge  of  this  undertaking  and  plan 
me  the  work  that  it  may  avail?" 

"  I,"  said  the  Jester.  "  Who  else  ?  Cap 
and  gown  would  become  me  well,  and 
though  the  King  may  lose  his  fool,  he  will 
gain  My  Lord  Rector,  who  will  speak 
bravely  in  the  Latin  tongue.'* 

"  And  whom  can  we  trust  to  aid  in  the 
work  ?  "  asked  His  Majesty. 

"Lend  me  but  the  philosophers,"  said 
the  Jester  with  a  wink,  "  and  their  natural 
parts  shall  prevail  where  intent  might  come 
badly  off  in  this  great  task  of  dulling 
women's  wits." 

Then  the  two  spoke  long  between  them- 
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selves,  and  when  they  had  finished,  the 
Jester  went  and  called  the  pages,  and  the 
great  doors  were  thrown  open,  so  that  all 
entered  as  they  had  gone,  and  there  was 
shimmer  of  silk  and  shining  of  jewels  and 
gleaming  of  armor.  The  seven  maidens 
came  trembling  in  every  Hmb,  not  knowing 
but  their  heads  should  fall,  and  they  knelt 
as  before  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  only  now 
they  had  nothing  to  say.  Then  the  King 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  smiHng,  said  that  it 
should  be  even  as  they  had  desired,  and 
that  learning  and  wisdom  should  be  theirs. 
In  one  thing  only  should  change  be  made : 
they  should  not  mingle  with  the  herd  of 
men,  but  should  have,  sequestered  and 
apart,  a  place  of  learning  for  womankind. 
When  they  heard  this,  Sylvie  leaned  her 
face  upon  the  head  of  Natalie  and  wept  for 
joy;  and  Natalie  hers  upon  the  head  of 
Amalie,  and  Amalie  upon  Virginie,  and 
Virginie  upon  Sidonie,  and  Sidonie  upon 
Dorothee,  and  Dorothee  upon  httle  Clem- 
entine, and  because  Clementine  had  no- 
where to  lean  her  head,  she  wept  into  her 
own  dimples. 

Then  the  King's  Fool  went  away  and 
did  not  come  again,  and  of  this  there  was 
great  talk  for  three  days,  and  then  all  was 
forgotten,  for  another  jester  filled  his  place. 
One  day  appeared  at  court  a  grave  gentle- 
man clad  all  in  flowing  black,  bearded,  and 
with  eyes  cast  down  in  a  sort  of  inward 
look.  All  called  him  My  Lord  Rector,  and 
none  knew  him  for  the  King's  Jester  be- 
cause he  had  changed  his  cap.  He  spoke 
but  Httle,  and  that  in  Latin,  as  "  Verbum 
sat  sapienti;  depressus  extollor;  veni,  vidi, 
vici,''  and  if  he  made  jibe  or  jest  there  were 
none  who  could  understand. 

There  was  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
a  great  building  that  had  once  been  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  but  was  no  longer  used, 
because  a  loftier  one  had  been  erected  in 
the  square  where  the  minster  rose.  This 
stood  not  far  from  the  river  bank  and  was 
all  of  gray  stone  that  had  crumbled  some- 
what, so  that  the  tracery  of  leaf  and  flower 
in  the  Gothic  windows  and  the  faces  and 
claws  of  the  gargoyles  that  peered  from 
roof  and  corner  were  in  many  places  worn 
away.  It  was  built  on  three  sides  of  a 
great  court,  where  now  grass  and  vine  and 
flower  grew  unchecked,  on  the  spot  once 
worn  by  the  feet  of  gathering  citizens  and 
the  tramp  of  steeds.     Bluebird  and  swal- 


low and  wren  had  entered  through  the 
broken  windows  and  had  built  about  the 
window  niches  and  in  the  crannies  of  the 
carven  vine.  This,  said  the  King,  should 
be  the  place  of  learning  consecrated  to  the 
maidens,  for  it  was  not  meet  that  they 
should  gather  in  the  market  square  or  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  minster,  as  young  men 
did  in  those  days  when  thousands  came  to- 
gether to  Hsten  to  philosophical  disputes, 
and  no  roof  was  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
Workmen  came  and  mended  broken  arch 
and  column,  and  cleared  away  the  tangled 
vines  of  the  court,  but  left  growing  grass 
and  flower,  and  did  not  touch  the  nesting 
birds,  for  the  seven  lovely  sisters  begged 
that  they  might  stay.  Hither  flocked  in- 
numerable damsels,  who  came  riding  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  squires  be- 
fore them  and  waiting-maids  behind.  They 
came  on  black  jennet  and  white  palfrey 
and  pony  of  dapple  gray ;  maiden  madness 
had  run  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all 
who  could  sit  on  saddle  or  hold  rein  rushed 
hither  for  their  share  of  the  new  learning. 
Many  were  pursued  by  father  or  brother, 
by  maiden  aunt  or  widowed  mother,  beg- 
ging them  to  abide  at  home  in  safety  as 
modest  maidens  should. 

It  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Lord  Rec- 
tor would  deliver  the  first  lecture  when  the 
new  work  began,  and  all  were  eager  to  hear; 
so  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  a  huge  com- 
pany passed  in  procession  under  the  carven 
Gothic  gate  and  into  the  great  hall  whose 
stained  windows  looked  one  way  on  the 
river  and  the  other  way  on  the  court.  First, 
in  gown  of  velvet  and  of  silk,  came  My 
Lord  Rector,  muttering  in  his  beard;  after 
him  followed  the  philosophers,  with  stately 
step  and  slow;  and  then  young  squires  a- 
many,  who  were  eager  to  see  what  would 
befall;  and  lords  and  ladies  in  gay  clothing, 
rarely  embroidered  in  choice  colors.  There 
were  maiden  students  also,  many  score, 
and  at  their  head  Sylvie,  in  scarlet  silken 
gown,  and  Natalie  in  green;  Amalie  in 
brown  velvet,  curiously  slashed,  and  Vir- 
ginie in  yellow;  Sidonie  in  blue  samite,  and 
Dorothee  in  silver,  and  little  Clementine  in 
white,  as  befitted  her  tender  years.  Now 
behold,  within  the  great  hall,  the  King  was 
already  waiting  in  a  chair  of  state  under  a 
velvet  canopy,  and  My  Lord  Rector,  and 
the  philosophers  of  the  new  faculty  bowed 
low  to  him  as  they  entered.     Then  the 
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Rector  mounted  upon  a  platform,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  King  with  '^  Rex  aiigustissimus,'' 
he  winked  in  his  old  fashion,  and  fell  a- 
coughing,  and  the  King  winked  back  and 
then  fell  a-sneezing,  to  hide  the  smile  that 
his  beard  only  half  concealed. 

"  Viri  illustrissimi,"  continued  the  Rec- 
tor, bowing  again  before  his  audience  and 
speaking  in  a  solemn  voice:  ^^ mutatis  mu- 
tandis, horresco  rejerens,  da  locum  meliori- 
bus,  dux  joemina  facti,  humanum  est  err  are, 
nil  nisi  cruce,  graviora  manent,  post  nubila 
Phoebus,  stmt  lachrimae  rerum,  vae  victis.'' 

The  last  words  came  with  a  quiver  of  the 
voice  and  many  wept,  most  of  all  those  who 
did  not  understand.  Then  My  Lord  Rec- 
tor turned  to  the  fair  body  of  women  stu- 
dents and  spoke,  seeing  only  the  face  of 
Httle  Clementine: 

'^Foeminae  praeclarissimae,  credo  quia 
impossibile  est,  inest  dementia  forti,  crede 
quod  habes  et  habeo,  sic  itur  ad  astra,  toga 
virilis,  vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est,  varium  et 
mutabile  semper  joemina,  vade  in  pace,"  and 
with  this  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.     So  the  new  university  was  opened. 

Needless  to  say  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking was  great.  Throughout  the  land, 
bower  and  hall  and  dell  were  left  empty, 
for  the  maidens  had  all  gone  to  the  capital 
to  get  learning.  They  no  longer  wrought 
fair  figures  in  the  embroidery  frames  in  the 
great  halls  of  their  ancestral  castles,  or  pol- 
ished the  armor  of  father  and  brother,  or 
brewed  cordials  for  the  sick  over  the  glow- 
ing coals.  They  no  longer  wandered  in 
gowns  of  green  on  their  palfreys  by  hill  or 
dale  for  the  joy  of  going.  By  hundreds 
they  bowed  their  fair  heads  before  the  phil- 
osophers as  they  lectured,  taking  notes 
upon  the  tablets  of  their  brains,  for  they 
did  not  know  how  to  write.  My  Lord 
Rector  when  he  spoke  could  find  no  room 
large  enough  to  contain  his  audiences,  so 
he  lectured  only  on  "sunshiny  days  and 
stood  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court;  and  words  of  grave  nonsense 
fell  from  his  lips  as  the  light  fell  on  golden 
hair  or  brown.  So  intently  did  the  maid- 
ens listen  that  they  did  not  smell  the  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers  crushed  beneath  their 
feet,  wild  rose  and  lily  and  violet,  nor  did 
they  hear  the  beat  of  the  wings  of  startled 
birds,  nor  see  red  crest,  or  golden  wing,  or 
blue  flash  across  the  sky. 

Being  a  cunning  man  and  keen.  My 


Lord  Rector  had  left  to  the  flocking  stu- 
dents the  choice  of  the  lectures  that  they 
should  pursue. 

"  Let  them  but  manage  it  themselves,'* 
he  said,  smiling  wickedly  at  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  King,  ''and  we  shall  see 
great  things." 

So  the  maidens  met  in  assembly  and  con- 
sulted gravely  together,  and  conferred  with 
Rector  and  with  faculty,  and  presently 
many  branches  of  learning  were  established 
and  all  wa§  going  with  great  vigor.  Each 
student  chose  for  herself  what  course  she 
should  pursue,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  how 
maiden  whims  worked  out  into  hard  en- 
deavor. Black-haired  Sylvie  specialized 
in  dramatics,  for  she  made,  with  her 
sweeping  locks,  an  excellent  tragedy  queen; 
NataHe  in  athletics,  and  she  took  the  stand- 
ing high-jump  better  than  any  knight  in 
Christendom;  golden-haired  Amalie  de- 
voted all  her  time  to  fiddling  and  giglology, 
and  soon  became  proficient;  Virginie,  of 
the  brown  eyes,  took  ping-pong  and  fudge; 
blue-eyed  Sidonie,  acrostics  and  charades; 
Dorothee  took  chattering  and  cheering, 
and  soon  her  sweet  voice  could  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  building,  or  the  roar  of 
battle;  while  little  Clementine  worked  at 
all  branches  of  frivology,  and  became  a 
great  favorite,  for  in  looks  and  in  manner 
and  in  taste  she  represented  that  which  is 
most  pleasing  in  woman. 

To  tell  of  all  they  did  and  learned  and 
thought  would  be  too  long  a  tale,  and, 
moreover,  the  records  of  much  of  it  have 
perished,  but  men  say  that  their  life  was 
both  strenuous  and  merry,  and  that  woman- 
kind blossomed  out  into  new  beauty  of  face 
and  form  and  mind.  The  infinite  range  of 
opportunity  has  been  but  faintly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  hints  already  given;  and  to 
those  who  philosophized  and  those  who 
poetized,  those  who  took  societies  and  those 
who  took  cuts,  life  was  one  long  burst  of 
irrelevent,  joyous  activity.  Most  zealous 
of  all  the  students  was  little  Clementine. 
Ceaselessly  alert,  she  listened  with  up- 
turned face  to  lectures  in  the  great  flower- 
grown  court;  with  infantile  audacity  she 
ventured  out  into  vast  unknown  realms  of 
thought  and  puckered  her  white  forehead 
in  trying  to  work  out  the  unutterable  syl- 
lable. Now  she  walked  the  cloisters  where 
the  shadow  of  carven  leaf  and  tendril  fell 
on  her  hair,  studying  a  parchment;    and 
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again,  in  moments  of  relaxation,  she  rode 
her  dog-eared  pony  fast  and  furiously.  To 
some  this  animal  may  seem  strange,  but 
there  were  many  queer  creatures  in  those 
days,  as  Sir  John  Maundeville  tells. 

It  came  to  pass,  no  one  knows  how,  that 
nothing  done  by  little  Clementine  escaped 
the  notice  of  My  Lord  Rectoi ,  for  his  eyes 
followed  her  always.  When  he  lectured  he 
lectured  to  Clementine;  whether  he  said 
words  of  Latin  or  of  the  vulgar-tongue,  he 
spoke  them  to  her  eyes ;  and  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  learned  nonsense  he  was  speaking 
when  he  gazed  on  Clementine.  Sleeping, 
he  saw  her  walking  so-and-so  under  the 
shadow  of  Gothic  arch  with  leaf  shadows 
on  her  face,  and  he  dreamed  of  taking  the 
parchment  from  her  white  fingers  and — 
but  here  he  always  woke,  though  he  tried 
to  dream  farther.  Clearly,  something  had 
happened  to  him  that  neither  his  experience 
as  Sir  Fool  nor  as  Lord  Rector  had  pre- 
pared him  to  understand. 

Save  for  this  haunting  thought,  he  was 
very  gay  behind  a  solemn  face.  Dearly  he 
loved  his  task  and  none  but  the  King  and 
himself  heard  the  faint  tinkle  of  bells  from 
under  his  scholar's  cap.  Always  they 
greeted  each  other  with  Latin  words,  and 
they  had  many  conferences  wherein  they 
chuckled  together  over  the  success  of  their 
plan,  for  they  knew  that  they  had  drawn 
all  these  women  forth  to  follow  after  the 
very  shadow  of  learning,  and  that  the  end 
would  leave  them  more  ignorant  than  be- 
fore. Always,  however,  in  these  moments 
of  mirth,  like  a  stab  at  the  heart  came  to 
the  Lord  Rector  the  thought  of  deception 
practised  upon  Clementine.  Her  trusting 
eyes,  lifted  to  him  in  uttermost  faith,  re- 
proached him  by  night  and  by  day.  If,  by 
force,  he  put  his  conscience  from  him  he 
was  sure  to  see  her  face  as  she  listened, 
writing  upon  the  tablets  of  her  heart  the 
silly  words  he  said.  Once,  as  she  went 
alone  toward  the  lodgings,  and  he  followed 
at  a  great  distance,  a  foot-pad  set  upon  her 
in  a  dark  corner,  where  a  stone  stairway 
gave  shelter  to  thieves,  and  My  Lord  Rector 
rushing  forward,  struck  lustily  about  him 
right  and  left  and  felled  the  knave,  taking 
from  him  the  lady's  netted  purse  and  giving 
it  back  to  her.  She  said  no  word  save  one 
of  thanks,  but  after,  when  her  eyes  were 
raised,  he  saw  that  a  new  light  had  been 
added  to  the  old,  and  that  little  Clementine 


reverenced  him  not  only  as  a  learned  man, 
but  as  a  brave  one,  too. 

So  weeks  drifted  by,  and  months,  and 
then  came  a  great  event,  for  the  maidens 
had  determined  to  carry  out  a  custom  that 
belonged  to  that  olden  time  and  formed 
the  final  test  of  the  scholar.  All  agreed 
that  Clementine  brave,  childish,  perverse 
little  Clementine  should  initiate  the  new 
audacity.  Therefore,  one  early  morning, 
when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  just 
peeping  over  the  high  stone  city  wall,  she 
might  have  been  observed  stealing  in  aca- 
demic garb  of  black  over  her  white  dress  to 
the  great  oak,  iron-studded  door  of  the  old 
Palace  of  Justice.  Here,  with  a  stone,  she 
hammered  a  long  parchment,  and  she  estab- 
lished herself  hard  by,  so  that  all  who  saw  her 
knew  that  she  was  there  to  defend  against  all 
comers  the  theses  she  had  nailed  up.  Now 
there  were  eight,  and  they  ran  as  follows: 

1 .  That  the  ineffable  and  the  intangible 
are  not  the  same. 

2.  That  all  that  is  not,  is,  and  all  that 
seems  to  be,  is  not. 

3.  That — but  it  would  be  foolish  to 
transcribe  all  the  theses  that  little  Clem- 
entine defended,  for  no  one  would  under- 
stand. Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were 
subtle  beyond  the  mind  of  man,  and  clothed 
in  words  drawn  from  the  deep  abyss  of  the 
inane,  where  unborn  thought  goes  ever  cry- 
ing for  birth.  One  by  one  her  six  sisters 
came  against  her  and  argued,  but  to  no 
avail,  for  little  Clementine,  no  less  skilful 
than  David  of  yore,  gathered  together  verb 
and  adjective  and  slung  them  so  unerringly 
that  antagonist  after  antagonist  went  down 
and  she,  often  snubbed  as  being  but  the 
youngest,  stood  forth  in  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
miring crowd  a  victor. 

The  picture  that  she  made  standing 
against  that  gray  stone  wall,  flecked  with 
green  moss,  with  a  grinning  gargoyle  lean- 
ing down  toward  her,  was  very  sweet.  In 
little  Clementine  the  brown  hair  and  the 
golden  hair,  the  brown  eyes  and  the  gray 
eyes  of  the  family  met  in  a  peculiarly  be- 
witching combination  that  had  a  chame- 
leon quality  of  color  constantly  changing. 
Moreover,  as  she  argued  in  well-chosen 
words,  she  was  unconsciously  establishing 
the  unspoken  thesis: 

That  four  dimples  may  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  a  maiden's  face  without  seeming 
too  many. 
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This  my  Lord  Rector  saw,  and  some- 
thing gave  way  within  him.  When  the 
argument  was  over  and  the  audience  was 
departing,  he  called  Clementine  to  him 
inside  the  gate  as  one  who  would  ask  some- 
thing, and  then  stood  speechless.  The 
maiden,  who  was  flushed  and  weary,  hfted 
her  scholar's  cap,  and  he  saw,  in  the  locks 
of  hair  that  were  neither  brown  nor  gold, 
pearls  w^oven;  and  above  the  collar  of  the 
gown  showed  the  embroidered  white  samite 
of  her  dress. 

"Little  Clementine,"  said  My  Lord 
Rector,  "your  student  life  is  almost  done. 
Does  that  fact  cause  rejoicing?" 

"Nay,"  said  Clementine,  casting  down 
her  eyes. 

"Shall  you  grieve  for  anvthing  left 
behind?" 

"Ay,"  said  the  maiden. 
"And  what?"  asked  My  Lord  Rector. 
"The  learned  lectures,  the  dissertations, 
the  wise  w^ords,"  said  Clementine,  looking 
up  and  dimpling. 

"  And  any  special  ones  ?  "  asked  he,  won- 
dering if  she  heard  about  him  the  jingle  of 
bells. 

"Ay,"  said  Clementine,  smoothing  her 
gown  with  slim  white  fingers  and  setting 
her  lips  together.  Not  another  word  would 
she  say,  though  the  great  man  begged 
humbly. 

"  Clementine,"  asked  My  Lord  Rector, 
changing  the  subject,  "shall  you  ever  wed  ?" 
"If   the   right   man    comes,"    said    the 
maiden. 

"  And  what  must  he  be  ?  " 
"  He  must  be  very  wise." 
"Am    I    wise,    httle    one?"  asked    the 
Rector. 

"Wisest  of  all,"  answered  the  maiden, 
whispering. 

Then  he  took  her  white  hand  in  his  and 
said  softly,  ^^Amo,  te  amo,^^  but  Clementine 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  Latin.  Look- 
ing up,  however,  she  saw  something  that 
she  did  understand,  and  then  My  Lord 
Rector  bent  and  kissed  her  hand,  wisely 
using  the  old,  old  way  of  wooing  that  was 
found  perhaps  before  words,  Latin  or  other, 
were  invented. 

Then  Clementine  drew  back  trembling 
and  looked,  and  behold,  he  who  had  been 
but  a  wonderful  voice  was  changed,  and 
she  saw  that  he  was  a  man,  and  young,  and 
comely,  with  merry  eyes,  touched  with  sad- 


ness, and  a  mouth  whose  curves  were  both 
cynical  and  sweet. 

"Why,  why  should  you  choose  me?" 
asked  the  maiden  in  a  voice  that  shook  for 
reverence. 

"Because  you  are  so  adorably  foolish!" 
cried  the  lover,  forgetting,  and  that  was  a 
mistaken  speech  which  mere  words  could 
not  explain  away. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  none 
should  know  what  had  befallen  until  the 
day  when  old  Count  Benoit  and  his  Lady 
Myriel  came  up  to  the  city  to  take  home 
their  seven  daughters,  for  their  work  was 
counted  done.  So  the  two  lived  a  glad 
life,  though  they  spoke  but  seldom;  often 
a  glance  of  the  eyes  made  food  for  both  day 
and  night.  All  the  time  My  Lord  Rector's 
conscience  pricked  him  more  and  more 
until  he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and  one 
day,  coming  upon  Clementine  where  she 
passed  the  path  by  the  rippling  river,  near 
three  willow  trees  that  were  freshly  leaved 
out,  for  it  was  spring,  he  told  her  the  tale  of 
how  he  and  the  King  had  deceived  woman- 
kind, and,  with  torture  of  spirit,  confessed 
himself  the  King's  Fool.  Then  Clementine 
looked  up  at  him  wdth  eyes  w^here  the  gray 
and  the  brown  seemed  flecked  with  green, 
perchance  from  the  shadow  of  the  willows, 
and  said  firmly: 

"I  have  always  seen  that  they  who  call 
themselves  fools  are  the  least  so,"  nor  could 
he  ever  after  by  any  words  of  confession 
shake  her  steadfast  faith  in  his  wisdom. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  Count  Benoit 
arrived,  and  with  him  cousins  and  other 
kin  from  far  and  near,  for  all  would  know 
something  of  the  strange  new  ways  in 
the  city.  At  lecture  hour  all  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  great  hall,  and  again  the 
King  was  there  under  a  dais,  solemn  of 
look,  but  merry  of  heart,  for  his  eyes 
twinkled  under  his  heavy  eyebrows  as  he 
looked  at  the  fair,  fresh  faces  before  him, 
innocent  of  thought  as  any  other  maiden's 
faces,  and  he  chuckled  to  think  how  he  and 
his  dear  fool  had  outwitted  them  all.  Then 
he  looked  with  affection  at  his  trusty  phil- 
osophers who  stood  near  in  silk  robes  with 
slashes  of  velvet  and  hoods  of  rainbow 
colors,  and  he  thanked  heaven  that  had 
given  him  strong  supporters  in  the  crisis 
that  had  threatened  his  kingdom.  Gazing 
upon  the  assembled  audience  of  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  for 
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them,  as  for  him,  the  country  had  been 
saved. 

But  My  Lord  Rector  was  speaking  in  the 

Latin  tongue,  ad  hoc  gradiim  admitto " 

and  Sylvie,  Natahe,  Amahe,  Virginie,  Sid- 
onie,  Dorothee,  and  httle  Clementine,  with 
all  the  other  maidens  who  had  frolicked 
with  them  merrily  so  long  a  time,  arose,  as 
pretty  a  sight  to  see  as  ever  king  in  Christ- 
endom had  before  him,  and  their  new 
honors  fell  upon  untroubled  white  fore- 
heads. Then  there  was  sound  of  rejoicing, 
and  Kght  shone  through  the  stained  win- 
dows on  the  glad  faces  and  gay  garments  of 
the  people  assembled  there ;  and  suddenly, 
lo !  My  Lord  Rector  stepped  from  his  high 
place  and  went  to  take  the  hand  of  little 
Clementine.  With  eyes  cast  down  she  fol- 
lowed him,  and  now  she  was  rosy  and  now 


pale,  and  so  the  two  kneeled  at  the  feet  of 
the  King  under  the  dais. 

"We  two  do  crave  your  Majesty's  bless- 
ing," said  My  Lord  Rector,  "on  our 
betrothal." 

Then  a  ripple  of  wonder  and  of  laughter 
ran  through  the  great  hall,  and  His  Maj- 
esty, smiling,  blessed  them  with  extended 
hands,  and  as  they  rose  he  bent  forward 
with  a  twinkle,  whispering: 

"  You  have  done  well.  My  Lord  Rector, 
in  carrying  out  your  purpose.  It  is  pity 
that  you  may  not  marry  them  all." 

For  the  first  time  he  found  no  answering 
jest  in  his  favorite's  eyes,  and  would  have 
inquired  why,  but  the  philosopher  who 
stood  nearest,  and  had  caught  the  whisper, 
smiled,  and  taking  Sylvie's  hand,  led  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  saying: 
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"But  I,  your  Majesty,  may  wed  this 
lady  with  the  King's  consent,  for  she  has 
given  hers."  Then  a  second  philosopher 
led  forth  Natalie,  and  a  third  Amalie,  and 
a  fourth  Virginie,  and  a  fifth  Sidonie,  and  a 
sixth  Dorothee,  and  behold!  the  seven 
sisters  were  again  kneeling  before  the 
throne  awaiting  the  King's  blessing,  but 
with  their  lovers  at  their  sides. 

Then  His  Majesty  leaned  back  his  head 
and  roared  with  laughter  till  the  vaulted 
ceiling  re-echoed,  and  tears  of  mirth  ran 
down  his  cheeks  and  shone  upon  his  beard, 
and  all  laughed  with  him,  though  they 
knew  not  why,  all  save  My  Lord  Rector, 
whose  face  wore  the  saddest  look  a  man 
may  wear. 

"Now,  was  this  planned  among  you?" 
asked  His  Majesty. 

Then  they  shook  their  heads,  and  each 
philosopher  said: 

"Forsooth,  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
one,"  and  with  that  the  King  roared  again. 

In  the  bustle  that  followed,  when  old 
Count  Benoit  and  his  Lady  Myriel  hung 
upon  the  necks  of  their  seven  daughters  in 


turn,  the  King  tapped  the  Lord  Rector, 
upon  the  arm. 

"  You  have  builded  even  better  than  thel 
promise    said,"    whispered   His   Majesty. 
"  From  this  blow  shall  the  aggressive  intel- 
lect of  woman  not  arise." 

But  the  Rector  looked  gloomily  upon  him 
and  knelt  again  and  begged  that  His  Maj-j 
esty  would  release  him  from  further  ser- 
vice that  he  might  go  to  the  wars. 

"Two  parts  of  the  Fool  have  I  playec 
for  your  Majesty,"  said  the  man  bitterly,! 
"and  from  both  I  would  be  released,  for] 
you  and  I  have  done  a  great  wrong. 

Little  Clementine  had  drawn  nearer,  and! 
many-colored  light  of  purple  and  crimson 
and  gold  fell  on  her  fair  face  and  parted] 
lips  as  she  looked  in  wonder  at  her  lover. 
Then  the  King  saw  and  understood,  andj 
he  was  ashamed. 

"  Nay,  My  Lord  Rector,"  he  said,  bend- 
ing low,  "what  we  have  done  of  wrong  we; 
will  right.  You  shall  even  go  on  with  the 
task  set  before  you,  and  that  that  you  do 
lack  of  a  wise  man  shall  this  woman's  failh 
make  good. 
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N  the  century  which  saw  the 
birth  of  this  repubhc,  it 
began  to  be  recognized  by 
thinking  men  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  things  in  this 
universe  under  like  condi- 
tions, to  act  with  a  uniformity  which  we 
call  law;  that  the  knowledge  of  such  laws 
might  be  found  of  intimate  importance  to 
us,  not  only  individually,  but  nationally; 
and  that  it  might  be  revealed  not  only  in 
the  courses  of  the  stars  or  by  the  science 
of  astronomy,  but  through  other  sciences 
yet  to  be  created,  and  to  be  founded  on  the 
great  unifying  idea  of  the  Reign  of  Law. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  this  concep- 
tion was  a  vague  one,  and  the  scientific 
bureaus  of  the  Government  which  to-day 
embody  it,  are  almost  creations  of  our  own 
times,  and  science  itself  has  scarcely,  apart 
from  its  immediate  utilities,  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  a  fit  object  of  Na- 
tional care. 

It  emerges  into  National  recognition  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself, 
which  provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings  and  discoveries.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  general  powers  granted  under 
the  preamble,  no  others  for  the  promotion 
of  science  were  given  by  the  Constitution, 
and  in  an  age  when  it  was  commonly  held 
that  the  Federal  Government  possessed 
only  such  powers  as  were  expressly  granted 
to  it,  and  that  all  others  were  reserved  to 
the  States,  it  is  evident  that  direct  en- 
couragement of  science  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  the  early  days  of  the 
RepubHc,  and  that  whatever  scientific  work 
was  promoted  would  either  be  through  the 
Patent  Office  or  in  such  economic  directions 
as  would  appear  from  time  to  time  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  operations  of  the 
Government. 
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It  was  one  of  these  practical  needs  which 
Washington  had  observed  in  his  military 
operations,  namely,  the  lack  of  engineers 
in  the  United  States,  which  induced  him 
and  others  of  the  military  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  school  at  West  Point,  originally 
intended  more  for  the  creation  of  an  engi- 
neer corps  than  for  regular  military  train- 
ing, and  it  was  as  early  as  1783  that  the 
site  of  this  school  was  determined  upon. 
With  its  actual  estabhshment  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  except  as  the  fact  illus- 
trates how  from  the  very  year  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  an  urgent  need 
apparently  necessitated  the  inauguration 
by  the  newly  formed  Government  of  a 
course  of  scientific  instruction. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  first 
office  the  Government  established  which 
had  to  do  with  science,  was  the  Patent 
Office. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
distinctly  scientific  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  necessarily  be  brief  in  a  series 
which  has  already  elsewhere  considered 
the  numerous  incidental  agencies  for  scien- 
tific work  in  bureaus  attached  to  one 
or  another  of  the  Executive  Departments.* 
How  numerous  these  are  may  be  inferred 
from  the  subjoined  list,  which  is  confessed- 
ly incomplete,  being  confined  to  those 
bureaus  which  have  a  certain  number  of 
distinctly  scientific  employees: 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Treasury: 

Supervising  Architect's  Office, 
Director  of  the  Mint, 
Light-House  Board, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Bureau  of  Standards, 

Department  of  War: 

Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 
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Department  of  the  Navy: 

Hydrographic  Office, 

Naval  Observatory, 

Nautical  Almanac, 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 
Patent  Office, 
Geological  Survey. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Weather  Bureau, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Division  of  Entomology, 

Bureau  of  Forestry, 

Bureau  of  Soils, 

Division  of  Biological  Survey, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Smithsonian  Institution  : 

National  Museum, 
Astrophysical  Observatory, 
National  Zoological  Park, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  newly  created  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  will  include,  after  July  i,  1903,  the 
following  before-mentioned  bureaus: 

National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
Light-House  Board. 

On  January  4,  1790,  Washington  for 
the  first  time  addressed  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  He  urged  the 
"  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encourage- 
ment, as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to 
the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  pro- 
ducing them  at  home." 

On  April  10,  1790,  the  Patent  Office 
was  founded,  and  it  has  since  that  time 
established  a  corps  of  expert  examiners  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  human  ingenuity; 
it  has  brought  together  most  valuable 
records  both  by  way  of  models  and  specifi- 
cations illustrating  the  development  of  the 
mechanic  arts  in  the  United  States;  and 
without  adequate  support,  without  even 
the  use  of  the  funds  resulting  from  its  own 
system ;  until  recently,  in  cramped  quarters, 
and  with  an  inadequately  paid  staff,  it  has 
still  served  the  Constitution's  behest  for 
the  development  of  science  and  the  liberal 
arts  to  an  extent  not  equalled  by  the  like 
service  of  any  other  nation. 

Were  there  opportunity  to  touch  on  it. 


it  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  files 
of  the  office  as  a  record,  not  only  of  human 
intelligence,  but  of  human  ignorance  and 
folly.  For  perpetual  motion  machines, 
there  are  appHcations  without  number,  but 
these  are  conveniently  met  by  a  request  for 
a  working  model  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary. Even  this,  however,  is  not  always 
an  assurance,  for  such  devices  are  pro- 
posed as  a  sextant,  which  was  to  be  taken 
down  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  where  an 
observation  made  upon  a  lantern  was  to 
give  the  much-sought-for  longitude,  the 
strange  thing  being  that  the  utihty  of  this 
invention  was  vouched  for  by  piactical 
navigators,  in  one  case  by  a  man  of  known 
capacity,  who  asserted  that  whatever  the 
explanation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  do 
what  it  professed  to  do. 

Other  scientific  needs  early  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, none  more  urgently  than  methods 
for  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural 
system,  and  these  were  at  the  beginning  in 
the  care  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
The  poHcy  of  exploration,  both  in  our 
Northwest  and  abroad  through  the  Navy 
Department,  resulted  in  bringing  together 
models,  natural  history  objects,  historical 
reHcs,  and  miscellaneous  specimens;  and 
these  also  were  gathered  together  under  the 
Patent  Office,  and  remained  in  its  custody 
until  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
established,  forming,  in  fact,  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  National  Museum. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  apart  from 
certain  scientific  work  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  various  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  in  strict  accord  with  other  needs, 
the  Patent  Office  was  for  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  Government's  existence 
recognized  as  its  general  scientific  arm. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  science  made  his 
administration  an  especially  noteworthy 
one  from  a  point  of  view  both  scientific 
and  educational,  and  explorations  and  sur- 
veys which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment both  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  were  initiated  under 
his  presidency. 

The  Geological  Survey,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  topographic  one,  practically  origi- 
nated in  the  expeditions  of  Lewis,  Pike, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark,  but  was  especially 
developed   by   the   surveys   for  a  Pacific 
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railway,  followed  by  a  long  list  of  explora-  of  Congress  passed  in  1807  for  surveying 

tions  which   became   systematized   under  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.     It  had 

King,  Hayden,  and  Wheeler,  and  definitely  a   checkered  and  somewhat  intermittent 

organized  as  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  on  career  until  1832  when  it  was  reorganized, 

March  3,  1879,  with  Clarence  King  as  its  though  its  control  has  from  time  to  time 

first  director.   Major  J.  W.  Powell  being  alternated  between  various  departments, 

his  imijiediate  successor,  and  Prof.  C.  D.  It  was  attached  to  the  Navy  Department 

Walcott  its  present  incumbent.  for  a  brief  period ;  then  for  many  years  it 

The  Geological  Survey  has  at  present  was  under  the  Treasury,  and  by  Act  of 
an  extensive  organization  under  the  In-  Congress  of  this  year  has  been  transferred 
terior  Department,  devoting  its  energies  to  the  new  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
to  geological  investigation  of  the  United  has  had  as  its  Superintendents  after  Hassler 
States,  to  topographic  surveys  conducted  such  eminent  men  as  Bache,  Peirce,  Patter- 
on  a  large  scale,  to  a  certain  amount  of  son,  Hilgard,  Mendenhall,  Pritchett  and 
paleontological  work  growing  out  of  such  its  present  incumbent,  Tittman.  It  has 
scientific  activities  in  connection  with  now  over  one  hundred  field  officers,  and  a 
geological  investigations,  and,  more  re-  fleet  of  twelve  steamers  and  six  sailing 
cently,  has  had  placed  under  its  direction  vessels,  besides  many  launches  and  small 
the  initiation  and  carrying  out  of  a  vast  craft.  In  addition  to  topographic  work 
scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  it  carries  on  geodetic  and  magnetic  surveys, 
regions  of  the  West,  which  it  is  expected  it  has  had  an  office  of  weights  and  measures, 
will  add  to  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  United  and  has  been  custodian  of  the  National 
States  many  millions  of  acres.  This  Sur-  standards.  The  development  of  this  last 
vey  is  in  friendly  co-operation  with  other  function  recently,  and  with  the  fullest  co- 
branches  of  the  Interior  Department,  operation  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  resulted 
notably  the  Land  Office,  and  with  each  in  the  estabHshment  of  an  independent 
State  in  the  Union;  with  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  Standards  of  large  scope. 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Superintendent  Tittman,  in  a  recent  de- 
and  with  the  various  State  geological  and  scription  of  its  work,  stated  that  it  had  since 
hydrographic  surveys,  exhibiting  a  highly  its  inception  made  about  30,000  square 
intelligent  organization  of  importance  to  miles  of  topographic  surveys,  sounded 
science  and  of  utility  to  the  people,  giving  minutely  nearly  300,000  square  miles  of 
to  and  deriving  help  from  individual  geolo-  water  and  made  deep-sea  soundings  over 
gists  connected  with  many  of  the  large  and  Httle  less  than  a  milHon  square  miles.  It 
even  small  universities  and  colleges  of  the  has  completed  a  first  survey  of  the  Atlantic 
country,  and  presenting  altogether  the  most  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United 
perfect  system  of  geological  investigation.  States,  and  its  triangulations  cover  between 
combined  with  topographic  and  economic  300,000  and  400,000  square  miles.  It  has 
work  known  to  any  country.  It  has  pro-  pubHshed  over  500  charts  besides  the  Coast 
duced  a  body  of  most  capable  men  who  Pilot  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
are  original  in  both  their  economic  and  Coasts;  and  carefully  studied  the  laws  of 
scientific  work.  It  has  earned  the  confi-  the  earth's  magnetism  (these  latter  being 
dence  of  Congress  and  the  people,  and  its  now  investigated  through  magnetic  obser- 
requirements  both  for  research  and  publi-  vatories  in  co-operation  with  foreign  govern- 
cation  are  being  met  with  a  generous  hand,  ments),  and  its  geodetic  work  is  also  being 

The  credit  for  the  inception  of  the  Coast  carried  on  with  international  co-operation. 

Survey  is  divided  among  various  persons.  The    Coast   Survey,    moreover,    is   fre- 

though  it  would  appear  to  have  early  en-  quently  called  upon  to  serve,  through  its 

Hsted  the  interest  of  President  Jefferson  officers  as  experts,  in  the  determination  of 

and  Secretary  Gallatin,  and  to  have  been  boundaries,  whether  between  the  States  or 

powerfully  stimulated  by  the  arrival  in  this  in  matters  involving  disputes  with   other 

country  of  Ferdinand  Rudolph  Hassler,  nations  holding  territory  adjacent  to  the 

a  Swiss,   who   virtually   made   the  plans  United  States.  Since  the  Spanish-American 

upon  which  the  subsequent  operations  of  War,  important  labors  have  devolved  upon 

this  Survey  were  prosecuted.  the  Survey  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philip- 

The  Survey  dates  its  origin  from  an  Act  pines,  where  coast  surveys    are  urgently 
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needed  and  are   of   high  importance  for 
miHtary  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  difference  between  the  unscientific 
and  the  scientific  idea  of  the  order  of  this 
world,  already  alluded  to,  can  hardly  be 
emphasized  more  than  in  the  conception 
which  made  a  meteorological  bureau  ra- 
tional and  possible.  "The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth"  was  the  conception  of 
ancient  times,  but  the  eighteenth  century 
had  already  reached  the  idea  that  the 
movements  of  the  winds,  from  the  Trades 
which  blew  across  the  planet  to  the  eddy 
that  whirls  the  dust  in  the  street,  are  as 
much  subject  to  law  as  are  the  courses  of 
the  stars. 

A  meteorological  service,  then,  was  the 
next  one  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  Josiah  Meigs,  who  was 
in  1 8 14  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  was,  after  Franklin, 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  meteorolo- 
gist in  the  United  States,  and  as  early  as 
181 7  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  meteorological  registers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Land  Office.  Two  years 
following,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  reports  were 
made  at  the  end  of  each  month  by  the 
medical  officers  at  the  various  military 
posts.  The  Patent  Office,  the  Engineer 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  certain  local 
agencies,  furthered  this  work,  while  with 
the  discovery  of  the  electro-magnet  and 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  new  and 
immensely  important  possibilities  were 
opened  both  in  the  collection  of  meteoro- 
logical data  and  their  use  in  predicting 
storms.  This  procedure,  first  suggested 
by  W.  C.  Redfield,  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted by  Lieutenant  Maury,  but  first 
realized  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Joseph 
Henry,  who,  as  early  as  1856,  had  estab- 
lished there  the  essential  features  for  the 
prediction  of  meteorological  phenomena.  In 
1858  a  large  weather  map  was  on  daily 
exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  this  work  was  continued,  though 
necessarily  with  restricted  means,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  where  it  remained 
until  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  now  a  highly 


equipped  organization  under  a  Chief, 
WiUis  L.  Moore,  the  officer  third  in  rank 
in  the  Department.  The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  its  stations.  Its  reports,  is- 
sued twice  daily,  have  come  to  be  looked 
for  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States 
by  all  the  people,  whose  daily  life  is  to 
a  certain  extent  influenced  by  them,  and 
the  value  of  its  work  in  the  saving  of  life 
and  shipping  on  the  coasts  by  its  prediction 
of  storms  and  floods,  as  well  as  the  saving 
to  the  crops  through  timely  notice  of  sudden 
changes,  such  as  frosts,  etc.,  is  incalculable. 

The  work  which  the  people  know  best 
is  the  general  forecasts  of  the  weather, 
which  are  conducted  on  the  best  obtain- 
able system ;  forecasts  which,  though 
founded  on  an  order  of  things  as  subject 
to  law  as  the  courses  of  the  stars,  are  far 
from  having  yet  reached  the  precision  of 
astronomical  science,  though  the  results 
obtained  are  unrivalled  in  their  excellence 
by  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  weather  map  involves  the  daily 
sounding  of  the  heights  of  the  aerial  ocean 
above,  simultaneously  by  observers  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  joining  of  these 
sounding  stations  on  the  map  by  contour 
lines  which  indicate  the  direction  of  that 
great  aerial  ocean's  flow.  This  direction 
cannot  of  course  be  determined  with  any- 
thing like  the  certainty  attainable  in  the 
deduction  of  the  path  of  a  star,  yet  the 
result,  though  still  a  probability  only,  is  a 
very  useful  one  by  which  we  all  guide  our 
daily  lives.  Will  it  be  greatly  better  for 
us  if  it  is  ever  otherwise,  and  we  come  to 
the  time  when  we  know  long  in  advance 
what  the  weather  will  be,  and  this  and 
many  other  like  uncertainties  are  wiped 
out  from  the  variety  of  our  daily  life  ? 

These  general  maps  are  prepared  in  the 
office  at  Washington,  from  despatches  sent 
by  local  offices,  and  the  Bureau's  use  of 
the  telegraph  service  alone  costs  $300,000 
per  annum.  It  distributes  in  the  shape  of 
cards,  maps,  and  publications  nearly  55,- 
000,000  pieces  yearly,  and  in  cases  of 
special  agricultural  industries,  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  destruction  through 
changes  in  weather,  special  services  have 
been  established,  notably  for  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  for 
fruit  and  wheat  in  California. 

Meteorology  is  a  science  which,  in  the 
main,  can  only  be  prosecuted  successfully 
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through  the  Government,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  deductions  must  be  based  upon  a 
great  number  of  observations  carried  on 
for  long  periods  and  over  wide  areas;  so 
that  incidentally  to,  and  prerequisite  for, 
the  conduct  and  improvement  of  its  prac- 
tical and  economic  work,  scientific  investi- 
gations of  the  highest  moment  have  been 
from  time  to  time  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  The 
most  notable  of  these  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  aerial  research  of  studying  mete- 
orological phenomena  at  high  altitudes 
through  the  use  of  kites,  experiments  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  other  fields 
relating  to  atmospheric  phenomena.  A 
scientific  man  whose  name  has  long  been 
honorably  associated  with  this  original 
work  is  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  service  since  1867,  and 
who  still  continues  active  as  a  prosecutor 
of  it,  and  as  Editor  of  the  Bureau's  publi- 
cations. 

To  John  Quincy  Adams  the  foundation 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  due.  As  early 
as  18 18,  as  Member  of  Congress,  he  pro- 
posed it;  he  urged  its  establishment  while 
president;  after  his  retirement  he  con- 
tinued to  favor  it.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  endeavored 
to  direct  the  Smithson  bequest  toward 
estabHshing  an  astronomical  observatory 
and  the  publication  of  a  nautical  almanac, 
and  he  continued  his  advocacy  of  such  an 
institution  until  it  was  actually  formed  and 
placed  under  the  Navy  Department. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Observatory 
appear  actually  to  have  been  made  during 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Adams,  for  in  1825 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of 
an  observatory  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  1842, 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments which,  though  not  specifically  an 
observatory,  was  yet,  with  the  approval  of 
President  Tyler,  actually  begun  as  one,  and 
in  1844  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Depot.  In  1861,  Gillis 
became  superintendent,  and  for  years  the 
Observatory  has  been  in  the  general  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  an  Astronom- 
ical Director  and  a  Superintendent  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  Among  the  promi- 
nent scientific  officials  has  been  Simon 
Newcomb,  who  is  ranked  among  the  most 


distinguished  living  astronomers.  The 
Observatory's  equipment  includes  ample 
grounds. 

The  Observatory,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  scientific  men  not  connected  with  the 
Government,  has  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
its  dual  organization.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  its  form  of 
organization  will  be  changed;  indeed, 
certain  changes  have  been  made  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  the  present  con- 
ditions. The  present  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  seriously  taken  up  this  question 
of  organization,  and  useful  results  may 
be  expected,  but  it  is  in  fairness  to  be 
remembered  that  the  establishments  of  the 
Government  are  created  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  discoveries  of  science 
useful  to  the  people,  than  for  origi- 
nal research.  It  is  essential  that  scien- 
tific officers  of  the  Government  should 
have  some  opportunity  to  make  original 
studies,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  minds  fresh  and  open  and  in  touch 
with  the  new  work  of  the  day;  but,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Observatory  must  be 
passed  in  the  furthering  of  utilities  which 
cannot  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination 
for  applause. 

It  was  in  this  same  period  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  National  Botanic  Garden 
were  laid,  though  it  was  not  definitely 
established  until  much  later.  The  Wilkes 
Exploring  Expedition  brought  back  a  large 
number  of  living  plants,  and  these  were 
kept  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  green- 
houses adjoining  the  Patent  Office  which, 
as  has  been  above  mentioned,  temporarily 
served  as  the  National  Department  of 
Science. 

In  1852  these  collections  were  removed 
to  the  present  site  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
west  of  the  Capitol,  and  this  Garden  has 
been  maintained  under  the  present  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  whose  train- 
ing was  had  at  the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens. 
It  is  in  no  way  his  fault  that  the  locality 
and  area  are  not  favorable  to  the  extension 
of  the  Gardens  which,  although  developed 
to  as  high  a  standard  of  proficiency  as 
possible  under  present  conditions,  can 
hardly,  in  their  present  area  and  location 
be  expanded  into  a  botanical  garden  w^orthy 
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of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  understood  that  it 
will  be  natural  that  this  institution  should 
pass  under  the  charge  of  some  existing 
department. 

Historians  and  philosophers  have  not  in- 
frequently remarked  that  the  stress  of  war 
results  in  the  advancement  of  science  and 
learning.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt 
carried  in  its  train  the  unlocking  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  work  "  Description  de 
I'Egypte."  More  recently  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Strassburg  signalized 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  while 
the  establishment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  a  direct  resultant  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  and  was  intended,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  founder,  to  assist  in 
healing  the  breaches  this  had  created. 

It  was  during  the  darkest  days  of  this 
same  war  that  Congress  established  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  cre- 
ation, foreshadowed  by  the  organization  of 
such  private  societies  as  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, had  been  long  in  the  minds  of  pub- 
lic men.  The  actual  need  of  scientific 
organization  was  shown  during  the  war, 
when  this  nation  apparently  first  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  in  every  department  of 
activity,  and  more  especially  in  the  military 
and  naval  establishments,  the  services  of 
scientific  experts  were  required.  During 
the  war  period,  Joseph  Henry,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was 
in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln;  and  in  that  era,  before  the 
days  of  specialization,  he  was  called  on  to 
give  advice  on  the  most  diverse  subjects. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  a  non- 
resident National  academy,  without  locali- 
zation, like  the  National  Academy  of  Paris 
or  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  com- 
posed of  eminent  men,  whose  services 
might  be  called  into  requisition  by  the 
Government,  was  created.  This  body  con- 
tinues in  existence,  as  the  most  gener- 
ally representative  and  dignified  aggrega- 
tion of  American  men  of  science,  and 
while  suffering  under  the  disadvantages 
of  not  having  a  permanent  home,  nor 
officials  whose  time  can  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  its  work,  has  in  special  cases 
when  called  upon,  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  Government  by  its  advice. 


The  present  Department  of  Agriculture 
owes  its  initiative  to  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  who  in  1836  began  this 
work  by  acquiring,  without  expense,  seeds 
and  plants  for  experimental  culture  and 
distributing  these  under  Post-Ofhce  franks 
given  him  by  individual  Congressmen. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose  was  in  1839,  when 
the  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  from 
the  Patent  Office  fund  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  collect  and  distribute  seeds, 
agricultural  statistics,  and  to  make  agri- 
cultural investigations.  It  was  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  David  P.  Holliday,  that  Congress 
established  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  with 
its  principal  officer  as  a  commissioner,  and 
it  continued  under  this  control  until  1889, 
when  it  became  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  in  the  same  year  that 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  introduced 
by  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  which 
was  supplemented  in  1887  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Hatch  bill,  resulting  in  the 
creation  or  strengthening  of  State  colleges 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  States 
having  the  power  either  to  found  a  new 
institution  or  to  strengthen  an  existing  one, 
upon  the  condition  of  affording  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  providing  a  modicum 
of  military  training. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
become  a  large  factor  in  the  scientific  Hfe 
of  the  Government,  so  large  as  to  render 
possible  in  a  brief  article  only  the  barest 
enumeration  of  its  activities. 

As  noted  above,  it  acquired  the  weather 
service,  which  had  been  successfully  carried 
on  through  various  agencies.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  seeds  already  alluded  to,  its 
work  has  grown  to  vast  proportions. 

The  systematic  investigations  in  nearly 
every  department  of  biological  science 
directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  life 
and  health  and  diseases  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  observations  of  the  life  habits  of 
all  forms  which  may  be  either  helpful  or 
noxious  to  agriculture,  investigations  into 
the  origin  and  spread,  the  restriction  and 
the  cure  of  contagious  diseases  among 
domestic  animals,  are  but  a  part  of  its  work. 
These  are  carried  on  in  highly  equipped 
laboratories  by  great  numbers  of  investi- 
gators, whose  work  is  welded  by  excellent 
organizers  into  a  uniform,  compact,  and 
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intelligent  whole,  together  with  a  system 
of  distribution  of  information  of  a  popular 
and  untechnical  character  through  suitable 
pubhcations.  This  is  aided  by  a  most 
efl&cient  support  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  all  these  and  more  have  been  the  care 
of  this  Department,  which  has  rendered 
service  of  incalculable  importance,  not  only 
in  the  spread  of  ascertained  knowledge  of 
economic  value,  but  in  the  enlargement  in 
all  domains  of  such  knowledge,  presenting 
the  most  signal  success  of  such  scientific 
organization  yet  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

In  1902  a  partial  reorganization  was 
effected,  the  most  conspicuous  advance 
being  the  establishment  and  greater  en- 
largement of  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
which  is  seriously  grappling  with  the  most 
interesting  and  important  problem  of  the 
control  of  timberlands,  not  only  upon  the 
public  reserves,  but  even  in  the  vast 
acreage  in  private  hands ;  and  to  such  work 
the  new  division  under  the  present  charge 
of  Gifford  Pinchot  is  devoting  itself. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
from  early  days  exhibited  their  interest  in 
scientific  work,  a  number  of  them  being 
among  the  pioneer  naturalists  and  eth- 
nologists in  America.  As  a  result  of  the 
important  professional  labors  of  the  sur- 
geons in  the  Army,  and  again,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  was  established, 
with  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  medical 
library  in  the  world,  and  which,  under  the 
direction  of  John  S.  Billings,  aided  by 
Robert  Fletcher,  not  only  collected  a 
unique  library,  but  issued  the  most  com- 
prehensively arranged  and  useful  cata- 
logue known  in  any  department  of  learning. 
It  has  added  to  it  a  medical  and  surgical 
collection  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
profession  and  has  stimulated  the  growth 
within  the  last  few  years  of  a  military 
medical  college. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission,  es- 
tablished in  187 1,  has  illustrated  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  the  great  possibilities  of 
applying  earnest  scientific  work  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  these  have  brought 
about  results  of  vast  importance  and  of 
great  economic  value.  It  was  established 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 


tution under  its  Secretary,  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  who  is  credited  with  the  statement 
that  a  mile  of  ocean  along  our  coasts  can 
furnish  more  food  products  than  ten  miles 
of  fertile  land.  During  his  lifetime  it  was 
to  a  certain  extent  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  has 
done  a  great  work  for  the  advancement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  every  de- 
scription of  creature  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  our  country  and  the  oceans 
surrounding  it.  It  has  increased  to  a 
degree  hardly  to  be  believed  the  quantity 
of  fish  available  for  our  people,  and  has  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  healthful  and 
nourishing  food,  at  one  time  only  possible 
for  the  rich  to  enjoy. 

The  general  work  of  the  Commission  as 
administered  is  under  three  divisions,  which 
are  known  as: 

(i)  Division  of  Inquiry  respecting  food 
fishes. 

(2)  Division  of  Fisheries. 

(3)  Division  of  Fish-Culture. 

The  principal  part  of  its  scientific  work 
is  under  the  first  division,  ordinarily  known 
as  the  Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  and 
comprises: 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
Coasts  and  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
food  resources  and  the  developing  of  the 
commercial  fisheries. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  study  of  the  waters  of  the  coast 
and  interior  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  their  natural  resources. 

4.  The  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  distribution  and  habits  of 
marine  animals  and  their  capture,  and 
their  preparation  for  the  markets. 

5.  Examination  into  the  adaptability 
of  sites  for  fish-cultural  stations  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  diseases  incident  to  fishes  at 
such  stations  and  at  large. 

The  second  division,  known  as  the 
Division  of  Fisheries,  deals  with  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  fisheries  themselves, 
such  as  the  collection  of  statistical  data,  the 
study  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of 
capture  with  special  reference  to  their 
utihty  and  their  effect  on  the  fisheries,  the 
best  methods  of  utilizing  the  products,  the 
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effect  of  j&shery  legislation,  international 
fishery  relations  and  all  other  matters 
affecting  the  economy  of  aquatic  resources. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture 
consists  in  the  hatching  and  distribution 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  existing  fisheries, 
restocking  grounds  that  have  been  depleted 
by  over-fishing  or  injurious  methods,  and 
creating  new  fisheries  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  fishes  in  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  transplanting  native 
fishes  as,  for  example,  the  establishment  of 
the  shad  and  striped  bass  fishery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
this  division  have  been  most  gratifying. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  fish  are  now  captured 
in  waters  where  they  were  originally  un- 
known, and  equally  valuable  results  have 
been  secured  not  only  in  maintaining  the 
various  important  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  but  grounds  which  had 
become  depleted  are  now  supporting  valu- 
able fisheries.  This  work  is  carried  on  at 
thirty-five  hatching  stations  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  the  various  States,  and 
four  railroad  cars  are  in  constant  use  in 
distributing  their  products,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  small  boats,  launches,  and  vessels. 

Entirely  new  avenues  of  scientific 
research  have  been  opened  by  the  Com- 
mission, with  which  the  name  of  G.  Brown 
Goode  will  ever  be  associated,  most  notably 
in  the  discovery  of  the  deep-sea  forms  of 
the  North  Atlantic  basin.  His  work,  with 
the  co-operation  of  such  men  of  distinction 
as  Alexander  Agassiz  and  David  Starr 
Jordan,  aided  by  the  faithful  and  efficient 
labors  of  a  large  staff  of  ichthyologists  and 
fish-culturists,  has  resulted  in  securing  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  biological  and 
physical  problems  which  they  present.  By 
a  study  of  the  methods  of  fisheries  past  and 
present,  the  causes  of  deterioration  of  fish 
in  various  waters  have  been  discovered  and 
remedies  applied,  and  useful  food  fishes 
have  been  enormously  multiplied  through- 
out the  country;  whilst  important  inter- 
national problems  dealing  both  with  sea 
and  fresh-water  fisheries,  and  with  the 
problem  of  the  fur  seals,  have  been  power- 
fully aided  by  this  Commission  and  by  the 
experts  connected  with  it. 

And  yet  the  expense  of  the  Commission 
is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 


increase  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood it  affords  the  American  people. 

There  is  practically  no  department  of 
the  Government  in  which  expert  scientific 
work  is  not  called  for.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  medical  arms  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  Navy.  The  engineering  work  of 
both  these  services,  the  ordnance  work,  the 
construction  of  vessels,  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, all  represent  an  aggregation  of  men 
making  direct  application  of  science  to  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  not  infrequently 
resulting  in  original  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Among  these  bureaus  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Navy  is  deserving  of  special 
mention  as  illustrating  an  undertaking 
where  the  most  direct  applications  of  sci- 
ence are  made.  The  hydrographic  charts, 
over  a  thouand  in  number,  plotted  from 
original  naval  surveys,  some  made  di- 
rectly by  the  Navy,  some  by  vessels  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Coast  Survey,  the 
deep-sea  soundings,  the  issuing  of  sailing 
directions  and  of  other  aids  to  navigation, 
and  the  establishment  of  signals  for  dere- 
licts are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  work  of 
this  office. 

It  is  not  so  very  long,  as  nations  count 
years,  since  the  length  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
land's arm,  marked  rudely  on  an  iron  bar 
by  a  blacksmith's  chisel,  was  made  a 
national  standard  of  lengths;  and  this  was 
a  real  advance  over  a  condition  of  things 
existing  when  almost  every  country  had  its 
own  measures. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  now  in  Wash- 
ington the  Bureau  of  Standards,  alluded  to 
above  in  connection  with  the  Coast  Survey, 
which  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the 
standardization  of  machines  for  measure- 
ment and  other  service,  together  with  the 
instruments  used  in  everyday  life,  as  well 
as  for  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  capable  pnysicist  and  ad- 
ministrator, S.  W.  Stratton.  Its  work  will 
comprehend  researches  in  the  domain  of 
physics,  extending  both  into  chemistry  and 
engineering,  and  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  purchase  of  apparatus.  A  mechanical 
laboratory  costing  about  $125,000  and  a 
physical  building  costing  about  $200,000 
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will  be  erected.  This  bureau  is  so  new 
that  its  results  can  hardly  yet  be  spoken  of, 
but  in  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  national  wealth  and  progress  is  due 
to  inventive  genius  and  improvement  of 
machinery,  any  steps  tending  to  the  further 
introduction  of  exactness  in  this  important 
branch  of  our  national  life  cannot  fail  to 
be  productive  of  most  useful  results. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
among  other  things  has  under  its  care  all 
federal  supervision  of  these  departments  of 
sanitation,  and  so  far  as  possible  without 
conflicting  with  state  laws,  the  control 
of  all  persons  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  country  by  its  intelligent  handling  of 
the  various  contagious  diseases  and  plagues 
which  from  time  to  time  have  invaded  our 
shores.  Under  this  service  a  laboratory 
has  been  recently  established  where  con- 
stant and  successful  experiments  are  being 
made  in  that  most  important  branch  of 
medical  science,  preventive  medicine. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor,  established  in 
1885,  has,  incidentally  to  its  practical 
functions,  done  much  valuable  research 
work  and  in  the  collection  and  publication 
of  statistics  bearing  upon  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  has  been  effective  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  conditions  of  human  labor. 

Many  agencies  remain  unspoken  of,  but 
among  these,  two,  the  National  Library, 
known  to  the  law  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
must  have  separate  mention. 

Scientific  research  in  the  modern  sense 
is  impracticable  without  access  to  books, 
since  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  investi- 
gator to  examine  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  in  announcing  his  results  to 
state  the  extent  of  his  dependence  upon 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  not  estab- 
lished, of  course,  with  any  such  purpose  in 
view.  It  was  at  first  strictly  what  its  name 
implies,  and  its  need  was  felt  even  as  early 
as  the  Continental  Congress.  The  origin 
of  the  present  library  goes  back  to  the 
removal  of  the  Capitol  to  Washington,  but 
in  the  very  beginning,  as  early  as  1806,  it 


was  recognized  that  Congress  itself  required 
something  different  from  mere  law  books 
or  important  books  of  reference,  and  the 
general  subjects  which  might  now  be 
termed  poHte  literature  and  "the  humani- 
ties" began  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Library  at  that  early  date.  This  policy, 
which  has  been  kept  up  and  extended,  has 
made  the  Library  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a 
National  Library. 

From  the  Capitol  it  was  removed  in  1897 
to  its  splendid  new  building,  one  certainly 
better  adapted  to  library  purposes  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  This  Library  con- 
tained, in  1902,  nearly  800,000  books  and 
over  300,000  pamphlets,  a  total  of  over 
1,000,000  titles,  this  being  exclusive  of  the 
law  library  and  manuscripts,  maps,  pieces 
of  music,  and  prints,  which  together  make 
a  total  considerably  over  half  a  million.  It 
is  now  virtually  a  general  library,  and 
while  it  bears  some  special  relation  to  the 
needs  of  Congress,  and  of  necessity  devotes 
itself  as  one  of  its  main  features  to  Ameri- 
cana, is  still  a  library  universal  in  scope, 
and  in  it  there  is  represented  every  «lepart- 
ment  of  human  knowledge.  Upon  it  the 
men  of  science  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment may  draw  freely. 

By  judicious  expenditure  of  its  enlarged 
means  for  the  purchase  of  books  within 
recent  years,  it  has  added  materially  to  its 
collections  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  It  is  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  special  lists  and  bibliographies  which, 
while  not  directly  intended  for  scientific 
purposes,  yet  have  much  value  to  science, 
and  are  a  most  efficient  aid  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  scientific  work  of  every  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Of  necessity  special  libraries  also  exist; 
that  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  the 
most  notable,  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
but  the  others,  maintained  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  indeed  in  every  scientific  bureau  and 
office  of  the  Government,  are  of  increasing 
value  and  utility  to  persons  engaged  in 
special  work.  These  are  conducted  and 
added  to  in  harmonious  relations  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Library  of  Congress; 
so  that  without  a  common  organization, 
there  has  grown  up  an  understanding 
which  avoids  unnecessary  duplication,  and 
which  arranges  for  the  interchange  of  books 
among  the  various  libraries,  and  altogether 
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furnishes  a  most  efficient  system  for  pro- 
curing and  using  scientific  works. 

I  come  last  to  speak  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  I  have  endeavored,  in  the 
little  space  allotted,  to  briefly  review  the 
scientific  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Every  administrator  is  prone 
to  the  natural  risk  of  magnifying  the  work 
of  his  own  department,  but  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  occupying  a  unique 
position  in  that  it  is  a  kind  of  ward  of  the 
Nation,  has  secured  for  itself  so  firm  a  hold 
upon  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  so  distinguished  a  position 
abroad,  that  it  may  be  spoken  of  objec- 
tively. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  is  known 
to  all  men,  originated  in  the  bequest  of  an 
Englishmen,  James  Smithson,  who  died  in 
1829  and  left  his  fortune  to  the  United 
States  to  found  at  Washington  an  estab- 
lishment under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution"   for  the  increase  and 
diffusion    of     knowledge    among    men." 
Congress  after  much  discussion  passed  a 
law  in  1846  founding  the  Institution.     It 
created  the  ''Establishment,"  or  corporate 
body,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    the    Vice-President,    the 
Chief  Justice   and   the   members   of   the 
Cabinet.     It    provided    for    a    Board    of 
Regents  for  its  government,  and  for  a  Secre- 
tary who,  as  Secretary  to  both  of  these 
Boards,  should  be  the  executive  officer. 
It  named  as  the  principal  purposes  to  which 
the   Institution   was   to   be   devoted,    the 
establishment  of  a  Hbrary,  of  a  museum,  of 
a  gallery  of  art,  the  giving  of  lectures,  and 
other  cognate  methods  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  its  founder. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the 
Institution  was  relatively  the  best  endowed 
scientific  estabhshment  in  America.  Its 
various  purposes  enumerated  in  its  charter 
have  been  carried  out.  It  formed  a  library 
(now  to  a  great  extent  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  Congress)  which  is  the  best 
collection  of  transactions  of  learned  socie- 
ties and  of  scientific  periodicals  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  great  collec- 
tions of  the  world.  It  began  a  museum, 
now  known  as  the  National  Museum,  and 
still  under  its  charge,  which  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
ethnology  and  geology  of  North  America, 


is  the  most  considerable  in  existence,  and 
which  bears  within  itself  the  nuclei  of  most 
important  collections  in  American  History 
in  the  progress  of  mechanic  arts  and  in  all 
the  departments  of  learning  which  go  to 
make  up  a  museum  of  universal  scope. 

The  Institution  exists  for  two  main 
purposes  : 

1.  The  Increase,  and 

2.  The  Diffusion,  of  Knowledge. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  objects  in 
furtherance  of  these  purposes  enjoined 
upon  it  by  its  fundamental  law,  it  has 
pubhshed  from  its  private  fund  contribu- 
tions for  the  increase  of  human  knowledge 
of  almost  every  description,  resulting  from 
explorations,  the  study  of  collections,  orig- 
inal investigations,  and  experiment. 

It  has  estabhshed  also  a  system  of  inter- 
national scientific  exchanges  which  has 
become  a  recognized  means  of  bringing 
the  learned  institutions  and  learned  men 
of  all  countries  into  closer  relations. 

The  income  of  this  original  fund  has 
been  in  later  years  supplemented  by  annual 
appropriations  from  the  Government,  for 
extending  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Museum,  the  Exchanges,  the  maintenance 
of  a  Zoological  Park,  an  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  and  a  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology.  The  relation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, as  such,  to  these  various  agencies,  is 
that  of  a  trustee  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment, entrusted  with  their  direction  and 
supervision,  and  bearing  the  responsibihty 
for  their  proper  and  effective  adminis- 
tration. 

The  National  Museum,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  does 
not  consist  solely  of  objects  for  entertain- 
ment, but  is  rather  a  vast  organized  collec- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  works  of  man  on  this 
continent,  beginning  with  primitive  man, 
and  showing  how  his  simple  arts  and  his 
simple  faith  grew  into  complex  culture 
and  organized  rehgions.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
range  of  this  collection,  which  includes 
with  the  material  products  of  this  continent, 
relics  of  the  Nation's  history  in  war  and 
peace,  and  perhaps  the  finest  existing  col- 
lection of  personal  rehcs  of  Washington 
and  other  historic  Americans.  It  is  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  collections  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  which,  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Major  Powell,  has  described 
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and  published  the  history  of  primitive 
American  man.  Congress  has  just  appro- 
priated three  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  adequate  housing  of  these 
great  collections. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges 
is  rather  for  the  convenience  of  scientific 
men  in  the  matter  of  diffusing  their  re- 
searches than  a  work  of  science  in  itself, 
though  it  spreads  its  operations  over  the 
whole  world  and  has  30,000  correspondents 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  grew  from 
a  small  collection  maintained  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  building  of  the  Institution  to 
the  occupancy  of  its  present  picturesque 
grounds  of  167  acres,  now  embraced  in  the 
ever-growing  city.  Its  fundamental  ob- 
ject is  the  preservation  of  our  North 
American  game.  It  is  not  supposed  that  it 
can  in  this  small  space  alone  keep  from 
extinction  the  races  which  are  fast  follow- 
ing the  buffalo,  but  it  can  offer  a  city  of 
refuge  for  them  and  an  object-lesson  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  Congress. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  is  deal- 
ing with  man's  relations  to  the  sun  and  with 
problems  which  affect  his  welfare  in  a 
material  sense.  It  has  extended  the  known 
spectrum,  through  the  invisible  infra-red, 
to  an  extent  many  times  that  known  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  the  time  when  it  came  into 
existence  was  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance for  the  development  of  science  in 
America.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  funds  for 
research  were  small  and  the  avenues  of 
publication  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three 
important  scientific  societies  were  in  exis- 
tence, but  their  funds  were  limited.  No  body 
of  scientific  men  anywhere  acknowledged  a 
leader,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  most  im- 
portant investigations  both  in  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  were  being  made. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
the  trusteeship  of  this  fund  of  Smithson's 
gave  a  national  centre  for  American  science 
to  gather  about.  It  brought  into  existence, 
too,  an  organization  which  in  Joseph  Henry 
found  a  man  strong  enough  to  take  up 
uninvestigated  problems  which  had  not  yet 
been  moulded  into  definite  practical  shape, 
and  to  advance  their  solution  to  a  point 
where  others  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
Institution's  work. 


This,  in  brief,  was  the  early  policy  of  the 
Institution,  and  continues  so  to  the  present 
day.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  this  article,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution has  had  much  to  do  with  originating 
work  in  other  Government  scientific  de- 
partments. The  importance  of  its  early 
contributions  to  meteorology  and  to  the 
estabHshment  of  what  is  now  the  weather 
service  is  universally  acknowledged.  It 
gave  aid  to  those  explorations  which  in  a 
large  measure  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the 
National  Herbarium  originated  here.  The 
system  of  international  exchange  of  scien- 
tific publications,  projected  by  the  Smith- 
sonian, found  no  one  to  take  it  up  until 
the  Institution  organized  its  work,  and 
this  system  both  of  Governmental  ex- 
changes and  scientific  exchanges,  it  con- 
tinues to  administer.  Not  so  well  known 
are  its  relations  to  such  remote  matters  as 
the  acoustics  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  methods  by  which 
vessels  signal  in  fogs  and  the  work  of  the 
Light-House  Board. 

In  pursuance  of  its  motto  "  Per  Orbem," 
it  has  aided  by  grants  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
vestigators engaged  in  original  scientific 
work.  It  has  published  treatises  contain- 
ing new  information  of  great  value  to 
students,  and  it  has  distributed  among  the 
people  probably  more  than  a  half  million 
volumes  containing  accurate  scientific  in- 
formation in  popular  form.  Ethnological 
researches  among  the  American  Indians 
were  powerfully  stimulated  by  it  from 
its  inception,  and  the  first  volume  of  its 
well-known  series  of  ''  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge"  was  upon  this 
subject.  The  researches  made  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
taking  this  work,  heretofore  derided  and 
considered  impracticable,  into  the  realms 
of  respectable  and  active  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

Through  a  special  fund,  known  as  the 
Hodgkins  Fund,  a  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  atmospheric 
air  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  man,  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  the  atmosphere  has  been  greatly 
extended.     The  Institution  laid  the  foun- 
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dation  of  methods  of  scientific  library 
work  in  cataloguing,  which  so  distinguishes 
American  libraries  from  others,  it  originated 
the  project  of  cataloguing  all  scientific 
papers  by  international  co-operation  and  is 
at  present,  in  default  of  any  action  by 
Congress,  acting  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
published  by  a  bureau  with  its  seat  at 
London.  Under  its  auspices,  and  through 
it,  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Historical  Association  have  issued  many 
works  of  value  to  historians  and  public  men. 
It  remains  in  conclusion,  to  point  out 
the  fact  not  usually  recognized,  that  it  was 
through  the  gift  of  Smithson  and  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  that  the  steps  for 
Governmental  science,  which  were  deemed 
difficult  under  constitutional  limitations, 
were  gradually  made  easy  after  the  Insti- 
tution was  founded.  Direct  appropria- 
tions for  science  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
resisted  upon  constitutional  grounds,  but 
when  the  Smithson  Fund  was  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  and  provision 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  its  founder  was 
made,  and  Congress  imposed  upon  the 
Institution  obligations  which  its  fund  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet,  notably  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  museum  for  the  reception, 
care,  and  exhibition  of  the  results  of 
Government  exploring  expeditions,  the 
step  was  made  easy  for  Congress  to  provide 
through  the  Institution  for  carrying  out  its 
own  behests;  and  much  easier  than  if  the 
different  organization  of  such   establish- 


ments outright  and  upon  an  independent 
basis  had  been  attempted. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  practical  men  to  pro- 
vide for  projects  which  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  work  necessary] 
to  the  creation  of  the  Weather  Bureau  anc 
the  Fish  Commission  would  probably  nevei 
have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  exis- 
tence of  an  agency  which  provided  for  th( 
initial  and  experimental  stages  of  these  two! 
important  National  scientific  projects.  In- 
deed, so  obviously  practical  a  thing  as 
scientific  agriculture  was  promoted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  conjunctioi 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  the 
days  when  Congress  had  not  yet  seen  its 
way  clear  to  take  this  up. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  philosoph- 
ical workers  of  the  United  States  will  in  thel 
future  recognize  as  the  two  dominant  fac- 
tors which  produced  the  National  scientifici 
activity,   first,   the  practical  need  of  the 
Government    for    expert    work    in    every! 
department,  and  second,  the  estabHshmentl 
of    the    Smithsonian    Institution,    which, 
without  violating  the  political  consciences! 
of  our  statesmen,  enabled  them  to  provide] 
the  means  for  scientific  work  whose  ulti- 
mate economic  importance  has  proven  of] 
the  highest  value  to  the  Nation. 

Such  and  so  numerous  are  the  scientifici 
bureaus  of  the  Government  that  it  has 
seemed  impossible,  in  this  brief  space,  to] 
do  more  than  catalogue  them,  though! 
each  would  become  an  interesting  study  if] 
treated  in  detail,  which  would  occupy  a 
volume  rather  than  an  article. 


Chairs  were  being  placed  for  them  inside. — Page  98. 
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^  call} 


^^J^^       Edgerley  could  be  called 
"^f^fL  cV  musician  only  in  the  sense 
d      '-"    that  if  he  already  knew  a  tune 
well  enough  to  whistle  it,  and 
had  the  music  before  him,  he 
could  play  it  with  two  or  three 
fingers  on  the   piano,  practi- 
cally without  mistakes.      As 
for  playing  other  instru- 
ments, his  attitude  was 
that    of    the   proverbial 
Irishman:  "I  don't  know,  sure 
I  never  tried."     Edgerley  was 
willing  to  try  anything.    He  had 
in  him  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff 
that    flying-machine    invent- 
ors are  made  of.     Neverthe- 
less,   he    himself   was    dum- 
founded  when  his   friends  conceived  the 
Napoleonic  idea  of  making  him  a  member 
of  the  University  Banjo  Club. 

''But,  fellows,"  he  protested,  "I  can't 
play  the  banjo." 
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Ordinarily,  that  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  disqualification.  One  is  put  on  a 
banjo  club,  supposedly,  because  one  can 
play  the  banjo.  Yet  there  are  other  con- 
siderations, and  these  other  considerations 
had,  at  this  particular  time,  assumed  tran- 
scendent importance.  One  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  wanting  to  belong  to  glee, 
banjo,  or  mandolin  clubs,  for  giving  up 
valuable  time  to  rehearsals  and  paying 
good  money  for  incidentals,  is  in  order  to 
go  on  the  annual  concert  tour.  Now^  there 
was  a  horrible  possibihty  that  there  would 
be  no  concert  tour,  the  reason  being  that 
certain  entirely  unimportant  places  on  the 
previous  year's  itinerary  had  relied  on  lexi- 
cons which  were  weak  in  their  defini- 
tions of  "innocent  hilarity"  and  "boyish 
pranks." 

A  new  qualification,  therefore,  was  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  the  clubs.  Be- 
side being  a  good  performer,  able  to  look 
and   act   the   part   of   the   "  jolly    college 
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student"  of  fiction,  each  successful  aspir- 
ant must  also  be  one  whom  the  faculty 
considered  steady  and  reliable.  If  it 
became  necessary  to  dispense  with  any 
one  of  these  attributes,  the  first  could  be 
most  easily  disregarded.  Edgerley  had  the 
others  to  perfection,  and  without  hypoc- 
risy. He  had  a  swagger  in  his  walk  and  a 
dare-devil  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  were 
exactly  right  for  exhibition  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  strings  of  ''  A's"  and 
'^  Excellents"  to  testify  to  his  scholarship; 
he  was  as  temperate  as  a  town  pump,  and 
as  trustworthy  and  reliable  as  the  day  is 
long — more  so,  in  fact,  for  he  was  the  same 
winter  and  summer.  Into  the  bargain, 
people  liked  him. 

One  of  Edgerley's  intimate  friends  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  Hitchcock, 
leader  of  the  banjo  club.  A  trial,  or  an 
application  in  person,  was  obvi4)usly  unne- 
cessary when  dealing  with  one  who  did  not 
even  pretend  to  play  the  banjo. 

"The  faculty  will  stand  for  anything 
Edgerley  is  in,"  was  intended  to  be  the 
clinching  argument. 

"I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  Hitchcock. 
"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?  He  can't 
go  along  merely  as  a  chaperon." 

"Isn't  there  some  unimportant  instru- 
ment he  could  play?"  asked  the  envoy. 

"  It's  just  as  hard  to  play  an  unimportant 
instrument  as  an  important  one,"  said  the 
leader.  "  Sometimes  harder ;  for  instance, 
a  bassoon." 

"You  haven't  got  a  bassoon,"  said  the 
envoy. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Hitchcock  petu- 
lantly, and  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  envoy,  after  a  brief  interval,  rose  to 
go,  but  immediately  sat  down  again.  "If 
you  took  a  piece  of  music,  and  measured  it 
along  the  lines,  lengthwise,"  he  asked, 
"  which  one  of  the  banjos  would  have  the 
fewest  number  of  inches  to  play?  You 
see  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  leader.  "  The 
one  that  plays  the  bass,  I  guess.  Most 
of  them  play  nearly  all  the  time,  though." 

"  Why  not  have  Edgerley  learn  to  play 
the  bass  banjo?" 

"  We've  got  a  bass  banjo  player  already, 
for  one  thing,"  snapped  Hitchcock.  "  Be- 
sides, it's  a  fool  idea,  anyhow." 

"Then  have  two.  Edgerley  wouldn't 
have  to  play  then  any  more  than  he  wanted 


to,  and  there'd  be  just  so  much  less  chance 
of  his  spoiling  the  music." 

The  envoy  having  gone  home,  Hitchcock 
thought  over  the  suggestion  long  and  ear- 
nestly. The  next  time  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  powers  regarding  the  prospects 
for  a  concert  tour,  he  essayed  a  new  line  of 
argument.  "  I'm  sure  you  can't  object  to 
the  crowd  of  fellows  we've  got,"  he  urged. 
"There's  Watkins,  and  Billy  Smith,  and 
Charlie  Smith,  and  Edgerley — and ' ' 

"Is  Edgerley  on  the  club?"  exclaimed 
the  chief  of  the  powers.  "I  didn't  know 
that." 

The  suggestion  began  to  seem  less  pre- 
posterous. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Edgerley,  who  had 
been  coached  privately  in  the  expectation 
of  some  such  ordeal,  was  subjected  to  a  test 
of  his  musicianship.  To  Hitchcock,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  coaching,  it  appeared 
that  he  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  playing 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  leader 
began  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  this 
large  man  could  be  trusted  to  play  a  note 
or  two  here  and  there,  without  disturbing 
the  time  or  tune  of  the  others.  Certainly 
and  pre-eminently  he  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  faculty. 

Thus  it  was  that  Edgerley  became  a 
member  of  the  Banjo  Club. 

He  went  to  his  first  rehearsal  with  a  face 
as  solemn  as  an  owl's,  and  a  large  banjo 
tucked  under  his  arm  in  a  green  cloth  bag. 
He  had  practised  diligently  in  his  room, 
and  could  now  pick  out  tunes  on  the  banjo 
with  the  same  facility  as  on  the  piano. 
Since  the  other  bass  banjo  player  was  a 
virtuoso  and  two  of  the  big  parchment 
heads  made  a  greater  volume  of  sound 
than  was  necessary  in  the  lower  register, 
it  was  really  better  for  Edgerley  to  keep 
quiet,  merely  breaking  in  faintly  at  inter- 
vals with  some  of  the  notes  of  the  common 
chord.  Yet,  as  time  went  on,  he  tried  more 
difficult  passages,  sometimes  of  several 
notes'  duration,  and  executed  them  with- 
out mishap. 

Curiously  enough,  he  was  at  his  best  in 
an  entirely  new  piece,  when  all  the  others 
were  groping.  The  stimulus  of  having 
before  him  a  brand-new,  stiff  sheet  of 
music  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  put 
unwonted  dexterity  into  his  members. 
Faster,  almost,  than  his  eye  could  follow  the 
notes,  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  placed 
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themselves  on  the  proper  frets,  while  those 
of  his  right  hand  plucked  away  at  the 
strings,  and  came  through  in  perfect  time, 
without  even  considering  whether  the 
marks  on  the  paper  were  crotchets  or  qua- 
vers. Later  on,  when  the  first  fine,  careless 
rapture  had  departed,  his  playing,  while 
earnest  and  painstaking,  lacked  continuity 
as  well  as  accuracy. 

All  this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  had 
not  Edgerley  himself  found  it  out.  He 
soon  began  to  reahze,  however,  that  con- 
stant practice  and  painstaking  study  merely 
deteriorated  his  playing.  If  he  could  not 
play  a  composition  at  sight,  or  within  the 
first  few  trials,  he  discovered  there  was 
Httle  use  in  attempting  it  at  all.  So  he, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  club  only  on  proba- 
tion, began  to  cut  rehearsals,  and  gave  up 
taking  his  music  roll  home. 

His  banjo,  however,  he  always  kept  in 
his  room,  and  executed,  of  nights,  spas- 
modic medleys  of  popular  airs,  and  some- 


times impromptus  for  the  delectation  of 
his  friends.  The  club  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  memorizing  its  selections  for 
concert  use,  and,  when  practice  day  came, 
he  glued  his  eyes  to  the  music  and  did 
what  he  could.  He  put  off  the  difficulty 
of  learning  them  by  heart,  the  difficulty  of 
playing  them  at  all  being  quite  sufficient 
unto  the  day. 

December  came,  and  the  question  of  a 
trip  was  no  nearer  to  settlement.  The 
banjo  club  members  became  steadier  and 
steadier.  The  discovery  was  made  that 
the  president  of  the  Y.' M.  C.  A.  had  a 
voice,  and  he  began  to  sing  in  the  glee  club. 
Everyone  felt  that  the  situation  was 
critical. 

It  was  construed  as  a  favorable  sign 
when  Hitchcock,  the  leader,  received' a 
note  from  the  President  of  the  University 
asking  if  the  club  were  wilhng  and  able  to 
play  a  selection  or  two  at  a  reception  which 
he  was  to  hold  the  following  week,  and  re- 
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questing  him  to  call  and  talk  it  over. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  request  was  quite  as  mandatory 
in  character  as  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  only  question  was 
to  select  something  that  the  club  knew  well 
enough  to  play  in  public.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion of  competence,  this  performance  must 
be  absolutely  conclusive. 

The  president  began,  of  course,  by  in- 
quiring how  the  club  was  getting  on. 
*'Can  they  read  at  sight  readily?"  he 
asked,  and  Hitchcock,  in  perfect  good 
faith,  answered  that  they  could. 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  could  play  a  new 
piece  of  music  with  a  few  days  to  practise 
it?"  asked  the  president. 

''I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  Hitchcock, 
''if  it  isn't  too  hard." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  difficuk  at  all,"  said  the 
president,  ''I'm  sure.  The  last  time,  in 
fact  the  only  time,  I  ever  heard  it  played 
was  by  as  incompetent  a  lot  of  musicians 
as  ever  came  together  in  the  world.  I  was 
one  of  'em,"  he  added,  and  his  eyes  twin- 
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kled.  "  But  I  must  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  I  am  giving  this  reception  in  honor 
of  Gordon  Ollivant,  the  composer,  who,  as 
you  probably  know,  is  making  a  sort  of 
triumphal  tour  of  this  country.  He  and  I 
were  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Oxford  together, 
and  he  was  always  the  life  or  soul  of  all  the 
fun  and  nonsense  that  was  going  on.  His 
master  effort  was  to  get  up  an  Egyptian 
festival  at  which  everyone  had  to  dress  like 
a  mummy.  In  celebration  of  that  occa- 
sion he  composed  a  piece  of  music,  and 
impressed  everyone  who  could  play  any 
sort  of  instrument  into  an  orchestra  to 
produce  it.  Now,  as  I  was  going  over 
some  papers  the  other  day,  what  should  I 
stumble  across  but  the  manuscript  of  that 
music  which  Ollivant  gave  me ! "  He  held 
up  a  yellow  roll. 

"What's  it  called?"  asked  Hitchcock, 
for  lack  of  anything  better  to  say. 

"It  is  called "  said  the  president, 

lowering  his  voice,  "it  is  called  'The 
Revel  of  the  Sacred  Cats.'" 

He  went  on,  before  Hitchcock  had  time 
to  make  any  comment:  "Ollivant  be- 
came famous,  as  you  know,  by  writing 
sacred  music,  and  he  probably  forgot  all 
about  this  youthful — folly,  years  ago.  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  another  copy  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  I  saw  this,  it  occurred 
to  me  what  a  capital  idea  it  would  be  to 
have  you  boys  play  it  for  him  as  a  surprise." 

"  It's  a  bully  idea,"  said  Hitchcock,  "  but 
it  isn't  arranged  for  banjos." 

"I've  seen  to  that,"  said  the  president. 
"I  sent  it  to  the  leader  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra down  town,  and  he  wrote  out  the 
parts  for  me.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  play 
them." 

Hitchcock  reahzed  that  a  good  impres- 
sion now  was  a  probable  prehminary  to  a 
trip  later  on.  He  promised  to  have  "  The 
Revel  of  the  Sacred  Cats"  ready  to  play  at 
the  reception,  even  if  he  had  to  hold  twen- 
ty-four hour  rehearsals  to  do  it. 

There  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  special 
rehearsals  the  following  week.  The  new 
piece  was  full  of  rolhcking  airs,  with  droll 
turns  and  halts  in  the  melody.  There 
were  strange  minor  passages,  too.  The 
banjos  suited  it  all  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
a  plantation  breakdown.  After  all,  the 
museums  of  Egyptology  contain  round- 
headed  lutes,  which  are  much  the  same 
things. 


Hitchcock  and  his  musicians  were  huddled  together  in  the  hall.— Page 


Edgerley  came  to  the  first  special  re- 
hearsal, but  the  parts  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  the  club  merely  put  a  few  finishing 
touches  on  other  portions  of  its  repertory, 
in  which  Edgerley  acquitted  himself  as 
usual.  Two  rehearsals  in  one  week  were 
as  many  as  the  law  ought  to  allow,  he 
thought,  and  stayed  away  from  the  rest. 
Hitchcock  did  not  object,  as  it  saved  them 
both  anxiety,  and  the  other  bass  banjo 
player  was  more  than  competent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  young  man 
had  a  very  responsible  position  when  the 
Sacred  Cats  were  reveUing.  The  arranger 
from  the  theatre,  unpractised  in  scoring 
music  for  such  a  purpose,  had  given  to  his 
sepulchral-toned  and  usually  unimportant 
instrument  the  only  solo  in  the  piece.     A 


haunting  little  melody  this  was,  with 
curiously  syncopated  notes,  and  rests  where 
they  were  not  expected,  and  unusual  inter- 
vals. The  composer  probably  had  in  mind 
something  about  the  Nile,  the  waving  papy- 
rus, the  floating  lotos  pads,  and  the  Sacred 
Cats  sunning  themselves  on  the  bank. 

The  president  came  to  rehearsal  the  day 
before  the  reception,  and  went  away  rub- 
bing his  hands  at  the  prospective  success 
of  his  Httle  joke. 

Gordon  Olhvant,  the  composer,  was  any- 
thing but  a  disappointment.  His  splendid 
proportions,  leonine  head  with  its  noble 
forehead,  large  white  hands  and  percep- 
tibly careless  dress  were  exactly  what  w^ere 
to  be  expected  in  the  composer  of  the  great 
oratorio   "  Constantine."     A  shade  pom- 
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pous  he  had  a  right  to  be,  and  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  the  idea  of  being  lionized. 

At  the  stroke  of  ten,  Hitchcock  and  his 
musicians  were  huddled  together  in  the 
hall  and  he  was  whispering  final  instruc- 
tions. Chairs  were  being  placed  for  them 
inside  and  there  was  a  hush  of  suspense. 
''Some  of  your  negro  melodies,"  the  com- 
poser was  saying,  "seem  to  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  instrument  on  which  they 


twenty-five  years  before,  when  the  Sacred 
Cats  had  first  revelled. 

Meanwhile  Edgerley,  in  the  back  row, 
was  squinting  at  his  music  and,  since  he 
had  never  seen  it  before,  getting  along  fa- 
mously. Sometimes  he  did  not  have  to  skip 
a  note  for  measures  at  a  time.  As  for  the 
club,  it  had  never  played  one  half  so  well. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Hitchcock?"  suddenly  whispered  a 


Edgerley  was  squinting  at  his  music. 


look  shape— the  banjo.  I  suppose  that 
your  young  men  will  be  giving  us  some  of 
them  now."  The  president  could  hardly 
contain  himself. 

Hitchcock  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven 
and  then  brought  them  down  again,  which 
was  the  signal,  and  the  club  began  to  play. 
Olhvant  at  first  looked  perplexed.  He 
cocked  his  head  on  one  side.  Then  the 
Hght  suddenly  broke  and  he  brought  his 
hand  down  on  his  knee  so  that  it  sounded 
over  the  room.  Then  he  slapped  the  pres- 
ident's knee,  and  shook  his  head  at  him, 
and  the  two  gray-haired  men  laughed  into 
each  other's  faces  hke  the  boys  they  were  at 
heart.     Both  were  thinking  of  the  night, 


girl  in  the  second  row  of  the  audience,  to 
her  neighbor.  Evidently  something  was 
wrong.  The  leader's  face  had  turned 
chalky  and  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out 
on  it.  His  fingers  stiffened  for  a  moment 
and  were  motionless.  Then  he  played  on, 
but  with  an  expression  as  if  each  note  were 
bringing  him  nearer  to  death  in  some  sin- 
gularly terrifying  form. 

An  attack  of  coHc  might  have  accounted 
for  these  symptoms,  but  the  real  cause  was 
more  serious.  Hitchcock  had  suddenly 
realized  that  his  wonderful  bass  banjo 
player  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  And 
Edgerley  did  not  even  know  there  was  a 
solo  in  the  piece. 
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Happily  unconscious,  he  was  playing 
away  in  the  back  row,  smihng  to  himself 
at  his  success.  He  was  picking  out  the 
notes  as  a  child  gathers  bright-colored 
shells  on  the  seashore.  If  he  skipped  a  few, 
what  did  it  matter  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
others  ahead.  It  was  impossible,  as  well 
as  useless,  for  Hitchcock  to  try  attracting 
his  attention. 

Edgerley  kept  with  the  others  in  the 


He  shut  his  eyes  and  played  two  arpeggios 
from  his  instruction  book.  Then  the 
blood  tingled  through  his  veins  with  a 
magnificent  idea,  and  he  straightened  up. 
All  this  had  happened  while  one  might 
say  "  Down,  right,  left,  up,"  with  moderate 
speed  twice  over;  but  to  Hitchcock,  lean- 
ing forward  and  panting,  to  Edgerley,  who 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  show  any  signs  of 
discomposure,  and  to  the  other  members 
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sweep  of  sound  which  led  up  to  the  solo.  He 
had  looked  ahead  far  enough  to  see  that  his 
chords  stopped  about  that  time,  and  some 
sort  of  an  air  began.  But  he  was  not 
prepared  for  it  when,  after  one  final  ringing 
chord,  everybody  else  stopped  playing  and 
left  him  with  two  hnes  and  a  half  of  black 
and  open-faced  notes  running  up  and  down 
stairs.  He  dashed  at  them.  No  longer 
was  he  the  child  gathering  shells,  but  a 
soldier  carrying  an  entrenchment  in  a  val- 
iant charge.  An  eighth-note,  a  quarter, 
another  eighth,  and  a  half-note  tied  to  a 
quarter  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  were 
the  first  notes  in  front  of  him.  He  played 
them  as  if  they  were  of  equal  length  and 
then  lost  his  place.  A  fearful  wave  of  re- 
morse for  his  derehctions  swept  over  him. 


of  the  club,  gradually  taking  in  the  situa 
tion,  it  was  hke  the  retrospective  moment 
when  a  drowning  man  gives  up  the  ghost. 
Edgerley's  inspiration  was  simply  this: 
The  last  notes  of  his  final  arpeggio,  played 
merely  to  temporize,  were  D  and  F,  re- 
spectively. It  occurred  to  him,  the  instant 
his  fingers  plucked  out  those  tones,  that 
they  were  the  beginning  of  something  he 
knew.  He  went  on  thrumming  the  same 
chord,  as  the  orchestra  does  while  the  co- 
median is  grimacing  over  the  footlights  and 
humorously  postponing  the  chorus  of  his 
topical  song.  He  was  trying  to  think  what 
tune  it  was,  of  all  the  tunes  in  the  world, 
which,  in  that  key,  began  with  D  and  F. 
It  came  to  him  in  a  few  seconds  and  he 
launched  into  it: 
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Lady,  ma  I^ou, 
Ah  loves  yer,  honest  ah  do. 

It  was  a  ditty  from  the  music  halls,  and 
everybody  in  the  room,  except  Gordon 
OUivant,  newly  arrived  from  England,  had 
heard  it  a  thousand  times.  He  knitted  his 
brows  in  a  puzzled  way,  partly  because  the 
strain  was  unfamiHar,  and  partly  because 
he  heard  the  audience  titter. 

Ah'm  tellin'  you, 
An'  ah  won't  stop  till  ah'm  through. 

Edgerley,  of  course,  was  only  repeating 
these  words  inwardly  to  keep  the  tune  and 
save  himself  from  nervousness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  people.  Hitchcock  had 
his  mouth  open  and  was  clutching  his 
banjorine  without  knowing  just  what  to  do 
with  it.  Gordon  Olhvant  leaned  over  to 
the  president  and  whispered  so  that  every- 
one within  fifteen  feet  could  hear  him, 
''I'll  swear  I  never  wrote  that  part." 

When  ah  come  woo, 
De  sky  am  blue  as  a  blue. 

Now  tell  me  true. 
Love,  say  dat  yer  loves  me  too. 

Seeing  that  the  leader  was  making  no 
attempt  to  rescue  him,  Edgerley  serenely 
began  the  song  over  again.  So  long  as  his 
muscles  held  out,  he  could  keep  on  playing 


it.  Gordon  Olhvant  laughed  out  loud,  a 
melodious  laugh.  As  he  began  the  Une 
about  the  blue  sky,  Edgerley,  still  looking 
straight  before  him,  uttered  two  sharp 
sentences: 

"Cut  in,  you  fellows.     Are  you  dead 
ones?" 


Love,  say  dat  yer  loves  me 

"Now's  the  chance,"  Hitchcock  said  to 
himself,  and  dropped  his  head. 

"Plunk,"  went  the  nine  other  banjos 
and  the  two  guitars,  andthe  day  was  saved. 
The  Sacred  Cats  resumed  their  diversions 
and  finished  them  triumphantly,  while 
Edgerley  sat  with  a  perfectly  vacant  face 
and  looked  up  at  the  ceihng. 

"  These  young  men,"  said  the  President, 
fifteen  minutes  later,  when  he  introduced 
the  club  members  to  the  great  composer, 
"are  going  on  a  Httle  concert  tour  in  a 
month  or  two.  I  presume  that  you 
wouldn't  object  to  have  this  composition 
of  yours  on  their  programme." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Olhvant,  who 
was  enthusiastically  shaking  hands  with 
Edgerley.  "  And  they  can  make  as  many 
variations  as  they  hke,"  he  added,  "pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  take  along  this 
wonderful — improvisatore,  to  pull  them 
through." 


WHEN  PAPADOFF  CROSSED  THE   FRONTIER 

By  Frederick    Palmer 


OVER  the  plains  of  Bulgaria  the  sun 
was  a  round  opening  of  a  furnace 
door  in  a  hot,  slaty-blue  sky  shot 
by  strings  of  golden  cloud.  In  the  distance 
the  Balkans,  massive  and  blackish-gray, 
now  clear  of  snow,  grimly  held  their  secrets. 
By  night,  singly,  men  slipped  through  the 
passes  with  a  shepherd's  slouching  gait, 
and  in  the  morning  they  were  an  armed 
band  in  Turkish  territory. 

If  a  mountain  cannot  see,  no  more,  when 

he  does  not  wish  to,  can  a  frontier  guard 

who  is  both  a  Christian  and  a  Slav;  while 

Vol.  XXXV. 


the  enemy  in  the  little  block-house  across 
the  line  that  divides  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  is  stupidly  and  easily  outwitted 
until  he  is  awakened  and  gathers  numbers 
and  moves  forward  with  the  courage  of  his 
fatalism  and  the  cruelty  of  his  religion. 
By  night  again,  the  bruised,  footsore  rem- 
nants of  guerilla  effort  return  and  the 
morning  disperses  them  in  a  friendly  land. 
Every  peasant  whom  the  carriage, 
driven  rapidly  toward  Sofia,  passed  knew 
the  name  and  the  peculiar  fame  of  both  of 
its  occupants.  The  elder,  Alexis  Brovsky, 
was  sixty.  A  coarse  white  moustache  of 
drooping     ends     covered     a     thin-lipped 
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mouth.  The  cheeks  were  sunken;  the 
big,  thin-nostrilled  nose  was  sHghtly  pock- 
marked ;  the  pebbled,  bronzed  hardness  of 
his  skin  you  felt  must  extend  over  his  whole 
body,  which  was  as  gaunt  as  his  visage. 

Not  these  features,  but  his  eyes  and  the 
dent  of  a  scar  on  his  brow  held  your  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  danger  had  been  too 
near  at  night  for  those  eyes  to  be  safely 
closed,  and  by  day  they  had  played  with 
death  warily,  taking  toll  miserly  in  pay- 
ment of  an  old  score.  There  was  in  them 
the  glint  of  the  sun  on  blood-red  fezzes. 
On  his  breast  w^as  a  medal  that  he  always 
left  with  a  friend  in  one  of  the  villages  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  and  always  put 
on  again  when  he  returned.  It  signified 
that  he  had  been  a  Bulgarian  volunteer  in 
the  war  of  '77-8.  Pendant  from  it  were 
three  bars  which  the  Emperor  did  not  con- 
fer with  the  original.  Two  of  these  were 
completely,  and  the  third  partly,  covered 
with  lines. 

The  younger,  Ippolit  Istomi,  was 
scarcely  turned  twenty.  He  was  not  a 
pure  Slav;  his  handsome  features  had  a 
trace  of  that  uncertain  mixture,  the  Levan- 
tine. Behind  him  was  an  enterprise  which 
had  been  no  more  successful  than  others  of 
its  kind.  But  Brovsky  had  not  been  with 
him  in  this;  Brovsky  had  been  on  a  mis- 
sion of  his  own  (as  he  always  was),  whose 
secret  he  held  fast  (as  he  always  did),  ex- 
cept from  Papadoff.  So  Istomi  had  his 
tale  of  narrow  escapes  after  his  own  pat- 
tern to  tell.  He  was  no  longer  dodging 
from  covert  to  covert;  he  was  free  to  go  and 
come  as  he  pleased.  That  evening  he 
would  be  in  the  cafes  again;  he  w^ould  be 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Bulgaria,  Varenka  Kolkoff, 
would  help  him  to  get  more  money  (to 
raise  another  band)  from  Papadoff,  smug, 
roly-poly  Papadoff,  the  richest  man  in 
Bulgaria. 

II 

When  a  breeze  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Sofia  on  this  August  day,  men 
bared  their  heads  and  opened  their  coats 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  httle  mercies. 

"  May  every  particle  of  dust  that  it  raises 
be  a  bullet  to  kill  a  Turk!"  said  Boris  Pa- 
padoff, as  he  entered  the  cafe,  earlier  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  heat,  his  thirst,  and 
the  slack  business  in  the  market-place.     He 


started  toward  his  favorite  seat  and  then 
veered  around  toward  the  only  other  occu- 
pant. This  man  in  a  China-silk  suit  sat 
entrenched,  as  it  were,  behind  a  big  pith 
sun  helmet,  at  the  tin  table  which  was 
painted  to  look  Hke  marble — this  being 
the  foremost  cafe  of  the  capital.  Young 
Captain  Barker  of  the  British  Indian  Ser- 
vice (First  Sikhs),  with  "Special  Corre- 
spondent of  The  Times'^  temporarily  on 
his  card  (which  was  his  way  of  spending 
his  leave),  rather  liked  the  trader.  So  he 
nodded  and  coldly  removed  the  barricade. 

"  You  Englishmen  carry  your  umbrellas 
on  your  heads,"  said  Papadoff,  who  never 
sat  down  at  a  table  without  a  pleasantry. 
"Yes,  yes,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Aw,"  Barker  replied,  and  stared 
through  his  eye-glass.  "That's  rather 
good,"  he  added,  doubtful  as  to  the  joke. 

"They  have  not  the  sense  of  humor," 
thought  Papadoff,  "  these  cold  white  Eng- 
lish." Then  he  put  the  morning,  noon,  and 
evening  query  of  the  cafes:  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  political  situation  of  the  day  ?  " 
which  rises  to  a  taut  whisper  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  Powers  is  attracted  to  atroci- 
ties or  there  is  likelihood  of  the  Prince  ab- 
dicating or  assassination  is  rumored,  and 
sinks  to  a  commonplace  when  only  the  or- 
dinary plotting  of  factions  is  on  the  carpet. 
We  in  our  Northern  civilization  smile  at 
that  from  the  heights  of  superficial  infor- 
mation. We  are  great  believers  in  evolu- 
tion, historically,  and  yet  we  witness  it 
contemporaneously  without  recognition. 

"If  the  proportion  of  the  insurgents' 
action  is  equal  to  their  eloquence,  then  I 
should  say  that  something  must  happen; 
but  I  have  seen  only  this  side  of  the  show." 
Barker  wondered  if  the  Turks  would  ask 
him  the  same  question.  "Much  depends 
upon  whether  you  persist,"  he  concluded. 

"We  shall!  We  shall!"  And  Papa- 
doff struck  the  table  with  his  fist.  "I 
know — I — I,"  and  he  whispered  it,  "I  am 
one  of  the  leaders — one  of  the  active 
leaders." 

"Really!"  Barker  screwed  his  eye-glass 
into  a  tighter  position  and  surveyed  this 
soft  cafe  frequenter  become  suddenly 
fierce.  Now  the  Englishman  thought  that 
he  was  being  most  polite  by  changing  the 
subject  instead  of  speaking  his  mind.  "  I 
saw  an  awfully  pretty  girl  last  night,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause;    "a  kind  of  Macedo- 
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nian  Joan  of  Arc,  I  should  say — had  rather 
a  severe  old  woman  called  Matrena  Hving 
with  her— a  Miss— Miss  Kolkoff — yes, 
that  was  it." 

"Yes.  Varenka  Kolkoff,  my  foster- 
daughter,  and  Matrena  has  been  her  nurse, 
her  foster-mother,  her  companion."  Pa- 
padoff tried  to  conceal  his  agitation  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  her  whose  care  he 
had  undertaken  when  her  penniless  father 
died  ten  years  before  and  he  himself  was 
only  a  youth  of  twenty.  He  thought  that 
no  one  knew  what  all  Sofia  knew — that 
he  was  in  love  with  Varenka. 

''Really?  Is  she?  Awfully  pretty  girl, 
on  my  word!  Er-r — I'll  be  going.  Cantrell 
must  be  awake  by  now.  He  was  up  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with  you 
statesmen  and  revolutionists."  And  put- 
ting on  his  pith  helmet  he  walked  out  with 
the  languid  stroll  which  Southern  races 
take  in  the  EngHshman  to  be  an  affectation 
of  superiority.  Cantrell,  "  Our  Own  Cor- 
respondent" in  the  Orient  for  thirty  years, 
was  Barker's  new  commander;  for  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  Barker  in  connec- 
tion with  news.  He  was  only  special — 
"military  special." 

"You  revolutionists — buh-h-h!"  said 
Papadoff,  pufhng  out  his  Hps  at  the  re- 
treating helmet.  "Icy,  cadaverous  mon- 
ster !  All  he  thinks  of  is  England — and  his 
tea  and  his  bath.  I  know  him — I  know 
them — know  them  all!  The  Russian 
palavers  through  his  big  beard,  and  his 
hand  is  soft  and  he  is  for  Russia,  his  samo- 
var, and  his  vodka.  It  amounts  to 
the  same.  Fellow-Christians!  Humph!" 
Something  in  Barker's  manner  had 
touched  Papadoff  to  the  quick.  "Active 
leader,"  he  repeated,  after  he  had  drained 
his  glass  and  passed  into  the  street  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Varenka's  house. 

"  My  Varenka  of  the  roses!"  he  thought. 
For  outside  of  the  Prince's  palace  itself, 
she  had  the  finest  rose  garden  in  Sofia.  "  I 
have  watched  her  bud  and  blossom  under 
Matrena's  pruning,"  he  went  on,  in  the 
poetic  form  of  the  East.  "  But  my  rose  has 
thorns,  and  the  more  beautiful  she  grows, 
the  sharper  are  the  thorns  for  me.  An  ac- 
tive leader!  If  I  only  were  one!  If  I 
should  only  come  over  the  Balkans,  tall  and 
thin — oh,  not  so  fat,  not  so  fat  as  I  am — 
and  mysterious,  with  tales  to  tell  and  victo- 
ries over  the  Turks  instead  of  good  bar- 


gains, then   it   would   be   different   with 
Varenka." 

A  peasant  farmer  stopped  him  to  ask  for 
a  loan  of  money  on  his  crops.  Then  a 
shopkeeper  told  him  the  story  he  had  from 
an  eye-witness  of  another  horror  in  Mace- 
donia. Papadoff's  black  eyes  gleamed 
over  the  narrative.  He  thought  how  he 
would  hke  to  avenge  such  outrages,  only  to 
tell  himself  how  all  Sofia  would  throw  up 
its  hands  in  ridicule  at  the  idea  of  his  tak- 
ing to  the  field.  Then  he  saw  the  lean  fig- 
ure of  Brovsky  turning  a  corner. 

"Alexis!"  he  cried,  beaming.  "Back 
again  unharmed,  thou  magician!" 

The  saturnine  Brovsky's  reply  was  to 
hold  up  both  hands  with  one  thumb  turned 
down. 

"Nine!     What  a  score ! " 

"Nine,  including  a  captain  of  cavalry." 

Brovsky  was  on  his  way  to  report  first 
to  Papadoff,  as  he  always  did.  He  now 
turned  in  the  same  direction  with  the  friend 
who  was  in  such  strange  contrast  to  him. 

"  Yes,  a  captain  of  cavalry,"  he  repeated 
abstractedly,  as  one  who  recalls  with  the 
vividness  of  the  present  a  scene  that  is  past. 
"  I  was  in  the  shade  and  he  was  in  the  sun 
— the  Turk !  I  was  on  the  soft  sod  under  a 
bush,  my  rifle  barrel  peeping  over  so  unob- 
trusively between  the  leaves,  and  the  shade 
kept  the  sun  off  the  sight.  He  was  in  the 
valley,  a  good  mark,  clean  cut  against  a 
wheat  field — six  hundred  yards!"  As  he 
continued  accounting  in  detail  for  each  one 
of  the  nine  to  the  trader  whose  money  kept 
him  in  the  field,  he  used  no  gestures. 

"You  have  the  steel  in  your  blood, 
Alexis.  So  have  I.  When  I  hear  you  talk 
it  pricks  my  veins  like  needles.  But  I — I 
am  not  a  soldier."  Papadoff  was  plain- 
tive. At  the  same  time  he  attempted  to 
smile ;  for  he  both  wanted  to  be  and  feared 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

"  Istomi  went  directly  to  Varenka,"  said 
Alexis  bluntly.  "  I  suppose  they  will  be 
married  pretty  soon."  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  took  the  measure  of  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

Papadoff  shuddered  and  tried  to  appear 
unaffected  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  gate 
latch.     A  voice  behind  them  called: 

"Cantrell  wasn't  up."  And  the  Eng- 
lishman, approaching,  seemed  to  take  up 
the  conversation  where  he  had  left  it  off  in 
the  cafe.     He  nodded  and  gave  a  noncha- 
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lant  hand  when  he  was  introduced  to 
Brovsky.  Then  he  plucked  one  of  the 
roses  and  put  it  nattily  in  his  buttonhole. 
"I  don't  suppose  she'll  mind,  she  has  so 
many.  It's  deucedly  pleasant  to  see  this 
little  garden  here,  you  know." 

They  were  a  strange  people,  these  Eng- 
lish! Who  could  ever  imagine  that  they 
would  be  fastidious  about  flowers  ?  thought 
Boris. 

The  door  was  opened  to  frame  Varenka, 
blooming  with  excitement.  At  sight  of 
Barker  she  inclined  her  lithe  figure  grace- 
fully, as  she  had  learned  to  do  in  Paris. 

"  Istomi  has  just  gone.  What  victories 
he  has  won!  I'll  tell  it  all  to  you  in  his 
stead.  Every  detail  is  as  clear  to  me  as  it 
was  at  the  moment  he  was  speaking." 

She  led  them  into  the  little  drawing- 
room,  with  its  French  furnishings  and  Bul- 
garian embroideries  on  the  wall,  whose 
purchase  had  given  Papadoff,  now  embar- 
rassed and  neglected  as  a  man  in  a  strange 
house,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his 
hfe. 

At  one  side,  Brovsky  held  up  his  nine 
digits  to  Matrena,  who  smiled  in  sinister 
congratulation.  No  one  in  Sofia  except 
themselves  knew  that  they  had  once  been 
man  and  wife  and  still  were  by  law.  Long 
ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Balkans, 
when  Alexis  was  in  jail  awaiting  death, 
Matrena,  unbeknown  to  her  husband — 
she  was  comely  then — had  given  herself  to 
a  Turkish  governor  to  save  her  husband's 
life.  Tainted,  set  apart  from  the  world, 
divorced  by  her  own  will,  it  was  to  her  that 
Alexis  always  reported  his  successes. 

"You  have  made  nine  lines  on  the 
medal,"  she  whispered;  and  he  nodded. 

No  sooner  were  the  guests  seated  than, 
with  an  eloquence  that  was  never  vouch- 
safed to  Istomi  himself,  even  when  he 
played  with  the  cunning  little  moustache 
that  he  had  trained  in  imitation  of  that  of 
an  Austrian  officer  he  had  once  met,  Va- 
renka began  to  relate  the  fearless  leader's 
tale  of  slaughtered  Turks  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.  Barker  had  already  heard  many 
such  yarns.  He  listened  purely  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrator's  charm,  until  he 
found  himself  suddenly  looking  into  Alexis 
Brovsky's  eyes.  So  they  stared  at  each 
other  for  fully  a  moment,  taking  each- 
other's  measure,  this  officer  of  Sikhs  and 
this  insurgent  of  cold  hates. 


"  You  are  leader  of  a  band,  too  ?  " 
Barker  asked. 

"No." 

"You  have  fought  the  Turks,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Some." 

"Ah!"  Barker  wiped  his  eye-glass.  He 
was  amazed  to  find  such  taciturnity  in 
Sofia.  Then  he  looked  at  the  girl,  trans- 
ported, as  she  leaned  toward  Papadoff  and 
made  the  request  that  was  the  climax  of 
her  narrative: 

"  Papa,  my  Papa  Boris,  all  that  Istomi 
needs  is  more  money  and  he  can  raise  a 
large  band,  the  largest  ever  sent  into  Mace- 
donia. The  men  are  ready  and  the  rifles 
can  be  had.  At  last  we  have  a  real  leader. 
At  last  we  shall  win  victories.  Your  whole 
fortune  will  not  be  too  much!" 

"Varenka!"  Papadoff  exclaimed.  He 
rose  and  stepped  back  from  her,  as  deter- 
mined as  he  was  trembling.  "  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  fit  out  a  band,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  lead  it  myself." 

"  And  I,"  said  Alexis,  ''will  go  with  you." 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  amazing 
than  the  trader  turned  insurrecto,  it  was 
that  of  Brovsky,  who  ever  hunted  alone, 
becoming  his  follower. 

"Papa  Boris,"  said  the  girl,  "you — you 
have  been  drinking  too  much — to  act  like 
a  silly  old  fool!" 

"Then  I'll  go  back  to  the  cafe,"  Papa- 
doff responded,  and  left  the  room. 

Both  Brovsky  and  Barker  followed  him 
out  of  the  door.  Barker  saying  that  Cantrell 
surely  niust  be  awake  by  this  time.  As  the 
three  walked  down  the  path  to  the  gate. 
Barker's  brow  was  drawn  frowningly  over 
his  eye-glass,  as  he  focussed  it  first  on  one 
and  then  on  the  other  of  his  companions. 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  "  he  finally  asked, 
still  languidly. 

"In  an  hour,"  said  Boris  desperately. 
To  which  Brovsky  added,  "  Good!" 

"On  my  word,"  said  Barker,  "I'd  like 
to  go  with  you.  H-m-m,  but  I'd  better 
not.  I  might  get  in  some  bally  mix-up 
and  lose  my  commission.  I  say,  though, 
just  where  do  you  propose  to  operate?" 

Papadoff  might  have  suspected  him  for 
a  spy,  but  Brovsky  had  looked  into  his  eyes 
too  long  and  keenly  for  that. 

"In  the  Vilayet  of  Porico,"  said  Alexis. 
"  Mushti  is  Vali  there,  and  Mushti  is  the 
son  of  the  man — well,  never  mind.  And 
Ahmud  is  Pasha,  and  he  was  Vali  when 
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your  mother  was  massacred,  Boris,  It  is 
luck  that  we  should  go  together." 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Barker.  But 
there  had  come  into  his  face  something  of 
the  expression  which  you  will  observe  in 
the  faces  of  old  Indian  officers  when  they 
talk  of  the  Mutiny. 

Meanwhile  Varenka,  watching  through 
the  shutter,  unable  to  overhear  their  words, 
could  not  beheve  that  Papa  Boris  was  seri- 
ous. She  expected  him  to  return  in  half  an 
hour,  complaisant.  Had  she  thought  oth- 
erwise, she  would  have  rushed  out  and 
thrown  her  arms  around  him,  nor  released 
him  till  he  had  released  his  wild  project. 


Ill 


"  You  will  need  a  mountaineer's  suit  and 
a  clasp-knife,"  said  Alexis,  after  Barker 
was  out  of  sight;  "  a  clasp-knife  to  cut  your 
bread  and  meat — and  the  Turks." 

"  I  have  both  ready,"  said  Boris;  and  he 
walked  very  rapidly,  for  him,  to  his  house, 
where  he  dressed  himself  brigand  fashion 
from  cap  to  wool  leggings  and  heelless 
shoes.  A  dozen  times,  when  he  was  quite 
alone,  he  had  put  on  this  garb  and  surveyed 
the  effect  in  the  glass,  and  thought  boyishly 
and  sighingly  of  impossible  things. 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  write,"  he  told  Alexis, 
"  and  I'll  have  it  finished  by  the  time  that 
the  strongest  pair  of  horses  in  Sofia  are  at 
the  door." 

There  was  a  flicker  of  surprise  on  Alex- 
is's face  to  find  that  Papadoff  was  in  ear- 
nest, but  the  veteran  said  nothing. 

"My  Varenka  of  the  Roses,"  Boris 
wrote,  "you  do  not  need  me  any  longer 
now.  You  have  been  my  first  object,  and 
the  cause  has  been  my  second.  I  have 
made  enough  money  for  you,  and  I  have 
given  to  the  cause  much,  though  not  all 
asked.  If  I  had  given  that,  I  should  soon 
have  had  none  left,  and  then  who  would 
have  bought  the  rifles  and  cared  for  the 
sick  and  for  you  ?  Some  have  called  me  a 
Jew  and  a  Greek — and  oh !  you  know,  you 
know  I  am  not  like  that,  Varenka !  I  like 
my  comfortable  chair  in  the  cafe ;  I  like  to 
treat  my  friends;  I  like  to  see  everybody 
prosperous.  Beyond  that,  all  that  money 
meant  for  me  was  the  strife  of  getting  it  and 
what  it  would  do  for  you  and  the  cause. 
Now  I  have  not  you.  Now  the  hope  I  had 
when  I  thought  of  you  is  gone.     I  have 


only  the  cause.  Oh,  I  know  it  seems  very 
silly  in  Papadoff,  the  trader,  to  turn  sol- 
dier. But  I  think  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  play — the  right  to  fight.  When  you 
hear  from  me  again,  you  will  know  that 
Boris  is  not  a  coward." 

Before  Varenka  read  this,  the  carriage 
that  Boris  and  Alexis  occupied  was  well  on 
its  way  toward  the  frontier,  sluing  and 
bouncing  over  the  rough  road.  The  next 
morning  they  were  in  Turkish  territory, 
and  they  ate  their  breakfast  of  bread  and 
ohves  and  bits  of  mutton  grilled  on  a 
skewer,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  whose 
branches  hid  the  mouth  of  a  cave  where  five 
hundred  rifles  had  been  stored  at  Boris's 
expense,  against  that  time  when  Brovsky 
himself  should  raise  a  band. 

"It's  wonderful  the  Turks  never  found 
them,"  said  Boris. 

"A  Turk  finds  nothing,"  said  Alexis, 
"except  you  hold  it  before  his  nose  and 
bore  his  ribs  to  make  him  open  his  eyes." 

The  trader  was  lame  where  he  was  not 
sore.  His  hands  were  cut  by  pulling  him- 
self up  over  the  rocks;  there  were  blood 
spots  on  his  white  leggings.  Yet  jauntily 
he  twirled  his  moustache  and  smiled. 

"I  have  always  said,"  Alexis  remarked 
dryly,  "  that  you  and  I  were  the  only  two 
men  in  Sofia  who  had  any  brains.  Pe- 
troff,  the  man  who  keeps  my  medals  across 
the  frontier,  had,  before  the  Turks  burned 
him  with  a  red-hot  iron.  If  the  Turks 
burned  you  with  a  red-hot  iron,  would  it 
take  away  your  courage,  Boris?" 

"They  have  yet  to  do  it,"  said  Boris 
nonchalantly. 

At  that — in  respect,  particularly,  to  the 
nonchalance  and  the  tribute  of  result  to  his 
own  judgment  of  character — Alexis,  with- 
out any  change  in  his  sinister  expression, 
patted  Boris  on  the  shoulder. 

"  There  is  Porico,"  Alexis  continued,  in- 
dicating the  plain  that  lay  like  a  variegated 
carpet  before  them,  "  the  third  town  in  line 
with  my  forefinger — the  one  with  the  five 
minarets — and  there  we  shall  find  Mushti, 
who  is  Vali,  and  Ahmud,  who  is  Pasha. 
Ahmud  was  Vali  when  your  mother  was 
massacred,  Boris,  and  Mushti  is  the  son  of 
the  man — well,  never  mind.  You  are  in 
command.  You  have  furnished  the  money 
for  the  rifles ;  you  have  kept  me  in  the  field 
— what  is  your  plan?" 

"  To  raise  five  hundred  men  throughout 
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the  valley.  They  are  better  than  any  we 
can  enlist  in  Bulgaria.  They  have  scars 
on  their  souls  if  not  on  their  bodies,  to  re- 
mind them  what  freedom  means.  It  has 
always  been  a  mistake  to  start  our  re- 
bellions in  the  spring.  The  time  is  when 
the  crops  are  gathered  and  the  Turkish 
tax  collector  is  coming  and  there  is  food  for 
insurgents  to  be  had  at  every  house.  We 
will  bring  our  five  hundred  together,  and 
then  we  will  take  Porico  and  Ahmud  and 
Mushti." 

"  And  Mushti  shall  be  for  my  blade  and 
Ahmud  for  yours!" 

"  Our  prisoners,"  said  Boris. 

"  Prisoners  ?  "  asked  Alexis,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

"Yes,  prisoners.  Ah,  Alexis,  I  have 
traveled  farther  than  you,  and  I  heard 
what  Barker  said  one  night,  and  I  heard 
what  an  American  tourist  said  too.  Ah, 
that  cold,  white  Englishman!  I  believe 
there  is  a  fate  in  him.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  meet  him  over  here.  No,  Alexis,  if 
you  massacre  you  cannot  go  with  me. 
Those  who  are  Christians  should  be  the 
first  to  show  mercy.  Because  they  do,  is 
why  they  are  better  than  the  Turks.  It 
was  that,  or  something  like  that,  the  tourist 
said;  and  he  was  a  brave  man,  I  know. 
He  stopped  a  horse  that  was  running  away 
in  front  of  the  palace,  and  he  made  no 
speech  about  it  afterward  in  the  cafe.  He 
said  something  else,  too.  He  said  how 
rich  the  land  was  and  how  poor  the  people 
were,  and  he  made  me  like  America,  where 
a  trader  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  Jew  or  a 
Greek,  but  as  brave  as  any  other  man — 
aye,  and  a  credit  to  his  land.  And  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  America,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  loved  Bulgaria  too  much.  No,  we 
shall  not  massacre." 

"Very  well,"  said  Alexis  easily;  for  he 
knew  how  hot  conflict  might  make  the 
blood  which  is  cool  in  counsel. 

"And,  Alexis,"  Boris  asked,  "if  that 
cold,  white  Englishman  were  looking  at 
you,  do  you  think  that  you  could  stab  a 
man?" 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Englishman. 
But  why  are  you  always  bringing  him  in  ?  " 

"  He  hangs  in  my  mind.  He  keeps  me 
thinking.  Look  at  this  fertile  plain! 
Think  how  happy  and  well-to-do  every- 
body might  be!  The  way  to  bring  that 
about  is  not  to  do  as  the  Turk  does.     Ah, 


if  Varenka  could  only  understand  that  it  is 
as  fine  to  make  the  land  rich  and  give  the 
people  work  as  to  boast  of  the  Moslems 
you  have  killed!  Ah,  Varenka!"  He 
dwelt  on  her  name  for  a  moment,  and  then 
they  turned  to  their  plans. 

That  night  each  set  out  to  his  appointed 
district,  bringing  to  the  persecuted  who 
had  courage  the  solid  offer  of  a  rifle  and 
ammunition.  A  week  later,  by  night,  like 
so  many  ants  returning  from  all  directions 
to  their  hill,  came  the  quickly  mustered 
company  of  Irregulars.  The  morning  saw 
them,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Slavs,  who 
had  left  their  wives  and  children  in  the  val- 
ley in  response  to  the  call  of  the  centuries 
which  still  leaves  Macedonia  under  Turk- 
ish tyranny,  awaiting  the  word  that  was  to 
lead  them  to  revenge.  For  revenge  was 
all  that  they  understood.  Philosophy 
does  not  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  mind  of  a 
subject  people  who  may  not  bear  arms 
while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  worst  bully  in 
the  ruhng  race  to  carry  as  many  pistols  and 
knives  as  he  pleases.  To  each  one  his 
rifle  was  a  precious  living  thing ;  this  Mau- 
ser, which  a  German  firm  had  delivered 
wholesale  at  four  dollars  apiece,  when  actu- 
ally in  their  hands  in  Turkish  territory  had 
become  a  priceless  possession.  Alexis  was 
their  drill-sergeant  for  one  long  day.  He 
would  not  permit  a  single  one  to  have  a 
cartridge;  but  he  kept  the  mechanisms 
clicking  until  each  man  understood  loading 
and  firing.  At  midnight  he  dealt  out  to 
each  two  hundred  rounds;  and  when  he 
told  them  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man 
who  fired  without  orders,  they  knew  that 
he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

"  Other  bands  play  with  their  ammuni- 
tion like  children  with  fireworks,"  he  said. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  it  was 
Boris's  turn.  The  trader  gave  them  the 
digest  of  all  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn 
from  his  talks  with  the  American  tourist 
and  with  Barker.  They  were  to  take  Po- 
rico; they  were  to  take  the  Vali  and  the 
Pasha  prisoners;  and  forty-eight  hours 
later,  he  told  them — he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  reminded  them,  and  he  knew — 
the  little  ticking  things  that  they  had  seen 
in  the  railroad  stations  would  carry  the 
news  throughout  Europe  of  a  captured 
Pasha  and  of  an  insurgent  success  where 
not  a  single  outrage  had  occurred. 

"  Ah,  then,"  he  cried,  "  they  will  have  no 
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excuse — no  excuse  at  all,  those  big  frauds, 
the  premiers  of  the  nations!  They  will 
have  to  admit  that  we  fought  as  fairly  as 
they  do.  It  needs  only  another  push  to 
topple  their  house  over.  Their  people  will 
see  that  we  are  not  as  bad  as  the  Turks; 
that  we  are  fellow-Christians — and  Mace- 
donia will  be  free!" 

''Yes,  they  will  see,  too,"  Alexis  added, 
"that  we  fought  as  well.  That  is  what 
they  admire — that  we  fought  as  well,  and 
not  like  monkey-jacks  who  boast  in  the 
cafe  of  victories  they  have  won  by  shooting 
their  rifles  in  the  air  and  then  scampering 
back  to  Bulgaria." 

The  next  morning,  as  they  moved  on 
Porico,  the  trader  marvelled  to  find  how 
careless  he  was  as  to  his  fate,  and  in  his 
heart  there  was  a  prayer,  florid  and  orien- 
tal, for  Varenka,  and  a  wish,  faint  and 
hopeless,  that  she  might  see  him  at  this 
work  as  well  as  bargaining  in  the  market- 
place. As  they  marched  up  from  the  val- 
ley to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  saw,  not 
more  than  two  miles  to  their  rear,  that  the 
road  was  choked  with  fezzes.  On  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  village  they  saw 
more  marching  Turks.  The  poorest  head 
among  them  understood  that  the  enemy 
had  learned  their  plan.  They  were  to  be 
surrounded  in  a  "  drive."  Their  only  hope 
was  to  break  and  fly. 

"  Now  to  show  that  we  are  men  worthy 
of  our  lives  and  our  religion!"  said  Brov- 
sky,  who  craved  only  to  reach  the  Pasha 
and  the  Vah  before  overpowering  forces 
should  reach  him.  Boris  was  as  cool  as 
he;  his  moral  effect,  greater.  Again  he 
offered  his  prayer  for  Varenka,  while  he 
pointed  toward  the  village  smilingly,  as  if 
it  contained  a  fortune  for  all.  If  Papadoff, 
the  trader,  could  face  death  so  noncha- 
lantly, the  illusion  for  the  Irregulars  was 
complete.  They  followed  their  leaders  in 
the  charge  desperately. 

Porico  had  only  fifty  Turkish  soldiers, 
whom  their  bearded  old  captain  awakened 
in  their  quarters  with  shouts  and  beatings 
from  his  stick.  They  went  forth  with  the 
confidence  of  a  farmer  who  has  to  throw  a 
tramp  out  of  his  kitchen.  They  were  there 
to  obey  the  Padishah's  will,  and  their  old 
captain  was  the  Padishah's  chief.  They 
met  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  with  the 
abandon  of  fatalism. 

With  a  dozen  of  the  swiftest  of  the  band 


at  his  heels,  Alexis  hurried  on  up  the  main 
street;  while  Boris,  shouting  and  protest- 
ing, tried  in  vain  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
of  the  garrison  who  had  been  disarmed  in 
the  rush.  Alexis  knew  that  the  Vali  and 
the  Pasha  would  be  together  at  that  hour. 
His  promise  to  Boris  was  forgotten.  He 
was  a  fiend  athirst  for  blood,  and  the  sight 
of  the  house  where  the  quarry  lay  gave 
to  his  old  limbs  renewed  strength.  He 
dashed  up  the  stairs,  and  there  before  him 
was  the  Pasha,  an  old-fashioned,  full- 
bearded,  venerable  Turk,  and  the  Vali,  a 
younger  man,  with  a  pomaded  moustache 
and  bearing  all  the  signs  of  the  enervation 
that  goes  with  French  brandy  and  patent- 
leather  shoes  in  the  Orient.  Breaking  the 
light  from  the  window  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  khaki,  strangely  out  of  place  in  its 
surroundings,  who  was  speaking  French  to 
the  Vali,  who  was  interpreting  it  to  the 
Pasha.  Alexis  felt  the  surging  in  his  tem- 
ples of  the  final  triumph  which  should  wipe 
out  a  score  that  had  been  standing  for 
twenty  years.  He  sprang  forward  with  his 
sword  uphfted;  but  before  he  could  strike, 
his  arm  was  seized  and  he  was  whirled 
around  and  found  himself  looking  at 
Barker's  eye-glass. 

"You  must  not  do  murder,"  the  Eng- 
lishman said,  in  much  the  same  tone  that 
he  had  used  when  he  picked  the  rose  in 
Varenka's  garden. 

The  Vah  had  fallen  back  to  a  corner 
and  was  trembling,  but  the  Pasha  stood 
where  he  had  risen,  proud  and  unmoved, 
and  exhibiting  the  courage  of  a  ruling  race 
equally  with  the  stranger  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  instant  death. 

"That  man  has  owed  me  his  life  for 
twenty  years,"  said  Alexis.  "  I  cannot  have 
the  interest,  but  I  will  take  the  principal." 

"  He  is  your  prisoner,  but  nothing  more, 
by  the  laws  of  war,"  said  Barker,  whose 
eye-glass  seemed  as  forbidding  as  the  muz- 
zle of  his  steadily  held  weapon. 

It  was  Papadoff's  voice  that  called  from 
below.  It  was  Papadoff  who  rushed  past 
Alexis  and  took  his  stand  beside  Barker. 

"When  we  have  done  with  him,"  cried 
Boris,  "  the  Sultan  will  know  how  to  punish 
a  Vali  and  a  Pasha  who  have  surrendered, 
better  than  we  can.  Exile  or  sudden  death 
will  be  too  simple." 

"You  are  right,"  Brovsky  said,  and  he 
laughed  stridentlv.    Even  Boris  had  never 
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heard  him  laugh  before.  "  Do  you  hear 
that  ?  "  Brovsky  called  in  Turkish  to  Mushti 
and  Ahmud.  "  The  Sultan  will — "  and  he 
repeated  what  Boris  had  said;  at  which  the 
Vali  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  but  the  old 
Pasha  was  unmoved. 

In  that  exciting  moment  they  were  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  the  Turks  were 
approaching  from  all  sides.  The  shriek 
of  a  shell  reminded  them  that  the  enemy 
was  already  within  the  range  of  gun-fire. 

"  Leave  four  men  here  to  guard  your 
prisoners.  Then  get  the  rest  of  your  com- 
pany together,"  said  Barker. 

Both  Alexis  and  Boris  saluted  the  cold, 
white  Englishman  as  if  it  were  their  place 
to  obey.  When  the  men  had  filed  down- 
stairs, the  old  Pasha  bowed  deeply,  and 
through  the  Vali  thanked  Barker  for  sav- 
ing his  life. 

*'If  you  had  had  pickets  out,"  said 
Barker,  wiping  his  eye-glass, "  you  wouldn't 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  in  this  way." 
At  which  the  Pasha  gritted  his  teeth  and 
thought :  "  How  impolite !     How  Enghsh ! " 

With  his  eye-glass  fixed  and  a  thumb 
thrust  in  the  pocket  of  his  riding-breeches, 
the  Pasha's  guest — guest  in  the  name  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office — watching  from 
the  window  to  see  if  his  instructions  were 
being  carried  out,  thought: 

"  What  a  beastly  shame  it  all  is,  to  be  sure ! 
They  need  pukka  sahibs  here.  They  need 
to  be  ruled  justly  and  given  a  chance  to 
improve." 

So  near  were  the  Turks  now  that  the  sighs 
of  dying  bullets  could  be  heard.  Alexis  and 
Boris  were  trying  to  get  their  company  to- 
gether under  cover  of  a  side  street;  they 
were  doing  bravely — too  bravely  for  Barker 
to  remain  a  spectator  and  a  neutral.  Re- 
gardless of  his  commission,  he  could  not 
resist  the  "mix-up." 

As  he  emerged  from  the  door  he  saw 
Alexis  present  his  revolver  to  a  man  who 
started  to  run;  he  saw  the  others  of  the  band 
fall  back  in  order;  he  saw  an  old  woman, 
duststained  and  staggering,  approach  and 
give  Boi-is  a  letter.  At  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing the  trader  seemed  to  forget  all 
danger,  everything  but  the  message  that 
was  within  the  envelope. 

"My  Varenka!"  he  cried.  "She  has 
found  that  she  loves  me!  She  calls  me 
back!     It  was  I  she  cared  for — I  always!" 

"Then  fly!"   said   Matrena,  "fly   and 


leave  the  others.  You  go  to  her.  Your 
love  is  young;  ours  is  dead." 

"Yes — go!"  said  Alexis,  deliberately. 

To  live  was  not  so  much.  To  live  and 
have  Varenka — how  could  he  resist  that! 
He  could  not  and  he  would  not,  he  had  de- 
termined, when  he  saw  the  Enghshman 
was  looking  at  him,  and  Barker's  manner 
brought  a  new  train  of  thought  faster  than 
words  could  speak  it. 

"I  can't!  I  came  with  my  men.  We 
were  partners.  I  will  stay !  No  man  ever 
said  that  Papadoff  broke  a  bargain." 

"  Now,  see  what  courage  is,  you/"  Alexis 
cried  to  the  band,  and  threw  his  arms  around 
his  friend.  "We'll  spread  out!  We'll  take  a 
toll  of  ten  lives  for  every  one  we  lose !  We'll 
make  this  a  glorious  day  for  Macedonia!" 

Barker  had  picked  up  a  stick  from  the 
gutter. 

"We  have  no  pawns,  but  we  have  a 
knight  and  rook,  I  think  we've  enough  to 
negotiate  with  the  beggars,  anyway,"  he 
said,  as  he  fastened  his  handkerchief  to  the 
stick.     "  Besides,  I'll  bluff  a  bit." 

Flag  of  truce  in  hand,  he  passed  into  the 
bullet-whipped  air  of  the  main  street  and 
walked  toward  the  advancing  enemy,  which 
was  a  black  monster  with  a  blood-red  crest, 
stretching  from  house  to  house.  The  firing 
continued,  but  he  kept  on,  a  touch  of  lan- 
guid superiority  in  his  gait.  A  man  on 
horseback  broke  through  the  mass  and 
rode  forward  in  the  sudden  lull  that  fol- 
lowed his  command.  It  was  the  General 
himself.  When  they  had  talked  for  some 
time,  Barker  came  back  in  company. 

"We  struck  a  bargain,"  he  said,  as  the 
officer  at  his  side  rode  by  on  his  way  to  the 
force  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  "  It 
happened  very  pat.  The  Pasha  is  the 
General's  brother,  you  know.  We're  to 
march  out  with  the  honors  of  war  and  keep 
the  Vali — yes,  and  keep  the  bally  little 
Vah." 

With  his  baggage-mule  laden  with  his 
elaborate  kit — his  Scotch,  his  biscuits,  and 
his  jam — just  ahead,  he  closed  the  proces- 
sion that  filed  toward  the  mountains. 

"Old  Cantrell  says  I'm  only  'mihtary 
special,'"  he  mused.  "Seems  to  me, 
though,  that  I've  got  what  he  calls  news. 
But  blessed  if  I  know." 

And  he  wiped  the  dust  off  his  eye-glass 
and  made  sure  that  his  folding  rubber 
bath-tub  had  not  been  left  behind. 


She  sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the  piazza — Page  no. 
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^ ALLY  peeped  under  the  lace 
frill  of  the  parasol.  The 
baby  was  asleep,  her  long 
lashes  literally  lay  upon  her 
ridiculously  plump  cheeks, 
and  her  soft  breathing 
showed  that  she  was  lost  in  that  repose 
which  comes  alike  to  just  and  unjust  in- 
fants, provided  they  are  fat  and  hearty. 
Little  Dora  was  fat  and  hearty,  and  not 
very  much  spoiled,  though  she  possessed 
a  mother  whom  a  more  unscrupulous  child 
would  have  taken  every  advantage  of. 
Sally  was  only  an  aunt,  a  nineteen-year-old 
aunt,  who  had  a  theory  that  babies  ought 
to  be  let  alone. 

"Why  can't  you  treat  Dora  like  a  sen- 
sible person  ?  "  she  would  say.  "  I  am  sure 
she  doesn't  like  to  be  talked  to  in  such  a 
foohsh  way;  and  as  for  patting  her  to 
sleep,  I  think  it  must  be  infuriating.  If 
Vol.  XXXV. 
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anyone  sat  beside  me,  and  patted  my  back 
and  said,  '  Hush — sh — sh,'  I  should  go  into 
a  temper  just  as  she  does." 

"But  she  doesn't,"  said  Dora's  mother, 
indignantly;  "she  falls  asleep  like  a  little 
precious  kitten  when  she  isn't  cutting  a 
tooth." 

"I  don't  believe  in  cutting  teeth,"  said 
Sally,  "any  more  than  I  believe  in  the 
Bogie  Man.  It  is  just  a  nursery  supersti- 
tion, and  helps  people  out  when  they  want 
an  excuse  for  spoiling  a  child." 

It  was  these  radical  views  of  Sally's  that 
made  Dora's  mother  so  uneasy  at  leaving 
the  baby  in  her  aunt's  charge  for  a  morning, 
but  on  this  particular  morning  it  couldn't 
be  helped.  The  waitress  had  been  dis- 
charged for  impertinence  the  day  before, 
the  cook  had  discharged  herself  out  of 
sympathy,  and  in  the  evening  the  nurse  had 
announced  with  tears  that  her  mother  was 
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sick  and  she  must  spend  the  following  day 
in  Hoboken.  It  was  impossible  to  send 
Sally  to  engage  new  maids,  as  she  had  such 
radical  views  on  the  servant  question  that 
she  wouldn't  look  at  a  reference,  and  went 
entirely  by  the  impression  an  applicant 
made. 

''If  I  liked  her  face,"  she  announced, 
"  I  should  engage  her,  even  if  she  had  never 
cooked  anything  but  boiled  potatoes." 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  said  her  sister,  "  then 
I  suppose  you  will  have  to  take  care  of 
Dora.  I  will  have  everything  ready  be- 
fore I  start,  and  I  think  I  can  be  home  by 
one  o'clock.  Mrs.  Ferris  has  asked  us  to 
come  in  and  lunch  with  her." 

So  Sally  was  left  with  her  radical  views 
and  her  six-months-old  niece  to  get  through 
the  morning  as  best  she  could.  Somehow 
she  didn't  feel  like  being  very  original  in 
her  treatment  of  Dora.  She  gave  her  a 
bath  and  dressed  her  in  careful  imitation 
of  her  sister's  methods,  and  then  she  held 
the  bottle  of  milk  just  in  the  way  that 
Dora's  mother  always  held  it  till  Dora 
drained  it,  though  she  had  often  given  her 
opinion  that  Dora  would  enjoy  much  more 
holding  it  herself;  and  after  she  had  tucked 
her  in  the  go-cart  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
piazza,  with  the  parasol  tilted  at  the  cus- 
tomary angle,  she  patted  the  little  shoulder 
and  joggled  the  go-cart  and  murmured 
"  Hush— sh — sh,"  though  she  despised  her- 
self for  yielding  to  the  overmastering  dread 
that  Dora  would  cry  which  she  found  was 
taking  possession  of  her.  It  was  with  a 
wonderful  sense  of  elation  that  she  lis- 
tened to  the  baby's  regular  breathing,  and 
realized  that  she  was  actually  asleep.  It 
meant  a  morning  of  peace  and  freedom 
from  anxiety,  unless  something  very  noisy 
happened,  and  that  hardly  seemed  likely, 
with  no  one  in  the  house.  She  sat  down 
on  the  top  step  of  the  piazza,  her  em- 
broidery in  her  hands,  a  little  smile  of 
satisfaction  on  her  pretty  sun-burned  face, 
which  gradually  faded  as  her  thoughts 
turned  from  her  achievements  of  the  morn- 
ing to  an  occurrence  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. She  dropped  her  work  and  her  eyes 
wandered  across  the  bit  of  lawn,  across  the 
public  drive  and  the  strip  of  park  beyond, 
to  the  dancing  blue  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Except  for  the  white  sails  flecking 
the  waves,  and  the  voices  of  the  children 
bathing,  which  were  blown  to  her  from  the 


beach  under  the  hill,  she  was  alone.  The 
houses  on  either  side  of  her  were  screened 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  she  could  puzzle 
out  her  problem  undisturbed. 

Why  had  Harry  Trent  danced  twice  with 
Mrs.  Sutton,  and  sat  with  her  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  the  very  darkest  corner  of 
the  piazza  ?  The  obvious  answer  was  that 
Harry  had  wished  to  do  these  things,  and 
the  explanation  was  as  simple.  A  pretty 
widow  with  a  lively  tongue  is  an  explana- 
tion in  herself,  Mrs.  Sutton  had  a  dazzling 
complexion,  red  hair,  and  a  rippling  laugh. 
Sally  admitted  all  this,  but  there  was  some- 
thing else  to  be  considered.  The  truth  was 
that  Harry  Trent  had  belonged  to  Sally  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  never  in  all  that 
time  danced  more  than  once  during  an  even- 
ing with  anybody  else.  Sally  had  danced 
as  often  as  she  pleased  with  any  partner  to 
whom  she  took  a  fancy,  and  she  had  given 
Harry  many  or  few  dances,  as  her  whim 
inclined  her  to  be  friendly  and  enticing  or 
illusive  and  bewildering.  She  confessed 
to  herself  that  she  had  not  treated  him  well 
of  late.  She  had  given  away  halves  of  his 
favorite  waltzes,  she  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  her  engagements  to  play  golf  or 
sail,  and  though  she  couldn't  resist  an 
invitation  to  try  his  new  automobile,  she 
had  made  him  feel  that  it  was  only  in  the 
machine  that  she  took  an  interest.  The 
odd  thing  was  that  she  couldn't  explain 
to  herself  why  she  behaved  in  such  an  un- 
friendly way.  Perhaps  this  morning,  as  her 
eyes  grew  large  gazing  at  nothing,  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  meaning  of  her  mood  was 
creeping  into  her  mind.  It  was  enlight- 
ening to  recall  the  strange  shrinking  as  if 
from  pain  that  she  had  been  conscious  of 
when  Mrs.  Sutton  confided  to  her  on  the 
way  home,  that  Harry  Trent  had  said 
copper-colored  hair  had  something  electric 
about  it,  and  that  a  red-haired  woman  was 
always  more  magnetic  than  a  brunette  or  a 
blonde.  Mrs.  Sutton  had  laughed  as  she 
told  it,  but  she  was  evidently  impressed. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  old  carrots  really  are  an 
attraction,"  she  said.  "I  used  to  cry  over 
them  when  I  was  your  age.  Marie  does  her 
best  to  wave  them  into  becomingness,  but  I 
would  change  with  you  any  day,  dear." 

Sally  doubted  the  sincerity  of  this  avow- 
al, but  then  she  doubted  everything  and 
everybody  this  morning;  worst  of  all,  she 
doubted  herself. 
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A  step  was  audible  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
a  man  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  came  walk- 
ing up  the  drive  to  the  house.  Sally  blushed 
from  her  pointed  chin  to  the  dark  hair  that 
Mrs.  Sutton  professed  to  admire;  then  she 
glanced  apprehensively  toward  the  baby 
carriage.  Harry  Trent  had  such  a  hearty 
voice!  She  didn't  want  to  run  to  meet 
him,  but  if  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
Dora's  nap  would  come  to  a  sudden  and 
uproarious  conclusion.  So  she  flew  down 
the  steps  and  toward  him,  and  she  could 
see  by  his  enlarging  smile  how  much  pleased 
he  was  with  this  enthusiastic  reception . 

She  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  and  said, 
''  Sh — sh  ! "  instead  of  greeting  him.  "  The 
baby  is  asleep  on  the  piazza,"  she  ex- 
plained, ''and  I  am  taking  care  of  her." 

All  the  awe  a  man  feels  in  the  presence 
of  a  napping  infant  was  visible  on  his  face. 

"Asleep!"  he  whispered,  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  afraid  to  draw  his  breath; 
then  he  took  courage  and  continued  to 
whisper.  It  was  not  a  bad  plan  for  keep- 
ing her  near  him.  "  Can't  we  sit  on  the 
steps  ^"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Sally;  "Dora  would 
wake  up  the  first  time  you  laughed." 

He  looked  around.  "  The  summer-house, 
then.  I  have  something  I  want  to  talk  over 
with  you — about  the  automobile,"  he 
added,  hastily.  She  was  looking  unpro- 
pitious. 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  might  sit  in  the  sum- 
mer-house," she  said.  "We  can  watch 
the  baby  from  there,  and  you  will  not  be 
obliged  to  whisper.  It  must  tire  you  so, 
it's  such  an  enormous  whisper !" 

He  laughed.  They  were  safe  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. Through  an  opening  in  the 
vines  a  corner  of  the  piazza  and  Dora's 
lace  parasol  were  visible.  Sally  took  up 
her  embroidery,  and  her  slender  fingers 
seemed  to  him  to  be  doing  conjuror's  tricks 
with  the  pale-colored  bits  of  silk  thread. 

"What  about  the  automobile?"  she 
asked. 

"I'm  planning  a  Httle  party,"  he  said, 
"to  go  over  to  Ardsley  for  supper  some 
night  this  week,  whatever  night  you  like 
best.  The  Ferrises  will  take  their  auto 
and  Will  Verplank  and  his  sister  and 
Charlie  Martin  can  go  in  Charlie's,  and 
will  vou  and  vour  sister  and  Georo;e  20 
with  me.^" 

"I  should  like  to,"  Sally  said,  enthu- 


siastically; "I  wonder,"  she  added,  "if 
Belle  will  be  silly  enough  to  think  she  can't 
leave  the  baby." 

"  Well,  if  she  won't  come,  I  can  ask  Mrs. 
Sutton,"  said  Harry. 

"Oh,  I  will  persuade  Belle,"  Sally  as- 
sured him.  "She  oughtn't  to  be  allowed 
to  have  only  one  idea  in  the  world.  I  know 
George  is  lonely  sometimes." 

Harry  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing about  George  not  being  the  only  man 
who  was  lonely,  when  someone  was  heard 
approaching  with  feet  scraping  on  the  blue- 
stone. 

"Harry,"  cried  Sally  in  a  despairing 
voice,  as  she  peeped  through  the  vines, 
"  it's  an  organ-grinder." 

Harry  realized  the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. He  reached  the  man  as  the  organ 
slid  to  the  ground,  and  interrupted  the 
pohte  greeting,  "  Good-a-morn." 

"Here,"  he  said,  "get  out  of  this,  won't 
you  ?     We  don't  want  any  music." 

The  man  looked  mystified.  "  No  want- 
a-music?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Harry.     In  explanation  he 
drew  a  quarter  from  his  pocket.     "  Bam 
bino  asleep,  mustn't  wake  it  up,"  he  haz- 
arded. 

Comprehension  dawned  on  the  Italian's 
face.  He  shouldered  his  organ.  "Ail-a- 
right, good-a-morn."  He  grinned  his  mel- 
ancholy grin  and  scraped  away  down  the 
drive. 

Harrv  returned  to  the  summer-house. 

"It's''all-a-right,'"hesaid. 

He  stood  in  the  vine-shaped  doorway, 
smihng  down  at  her.  She  couldn't  help 
thinking  he  looked  big,  and — well,  per- 
haps not  handsome,  but  very  attractive. 
His  rather  piercing  eyes  were  soft  to  misti- 
ness, his  jolly,  bold,  manly  face  was  re- 
fined, and  made  transparent  by  emotion, 
till  the  sensitive  tenderness  which  was  at 
the  core  of  his  nature  was  visible.  As  she 
looked  up  into  his,  her  own  eyes  grev/ 
misty. 

He  said,  "Sally,  Sally!"  more  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  himself  than  to  her.  Then 
hebent  over  her.  "  Sally  ?  "  He  was  asking 
a  question  this  time. 

She  was  so  much  afraid  that  her  eyes 
would  answer  him  that  she  shut  them  up. 

"  I  won't  look  at  you,"  she  said,  laughing 
a  little  uncertainly,  "till  you  go  farther 
away." 
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"But  I  am  not  going  farther  away,"  he 
objected. 

"Then  I  can't  see  to  embroider,"  she 
said. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  embroider." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 
"I  don't  beheve  you  can  guess." 

Her  command  of  her  tongue  made  her 
over-confident,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes.  In  an 
instant  they  had  confessed 
the  truth  to  the  other  eyes, 
so  near  and  so  imploring. 

"You  are  going  to 
love  me,  Sally,"  he 
said,  exultantly,  and 
took  her  into  his  arms. 

It  was  a  half-hour  at 
least  before  either  of 
them  wasted  a  thought 
on  the  world  beyond 
the  summer-  house ; 
then  Sally  glanced  to- 
ward the  piazza,  and 
gave  a  cry  of  guilty  ter- 
ror. "Why,  the  go- 
cart  has  gone !" 

He,  too,  had  a  qualm 
of  conscience,  but  he 
said  unconcernedly: 
^'So  it  has;  the  nurse 
must  have  come  home 


"No,  no  !  "  cried 
Sally,  running  for  the 
house.  She  flew  around 
the  piazza,  through  the 
rooms  and  up|  the 
stairs,  calling  distract- 
edly, "Belle!  Dora! 
Susan !" 

There   was    no   an- 
swer, and  no  trace  of  go-cart  or  baby 
house  was  deserted,  the  baby  gone, 
grew  very  pale. 

"Harry,"   she   said,    "it   is   the   organ- 
grinder.     He  has  stolen  Dora. " 

"  Nonsense, "  said  Harry.     "  How  could 
he,  with  us  right  there  ?  " 

"  Didn't    you    tell    him    the   baby    was 
asleep,  and  point  toward  the  piazza?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,  but  I  saw  him  go  down  the 
drive,  myself." 

"  Did  he  go  out  of  the  gate  ?" 

"I  did  not  notice." 

"Oh,  Harry,  he  must  have  taken  her; 
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no  one  else  has  been  here.  We  were  so 
much  absorbed  that  neither  of  us  noticed 
anything." 

They  were  hurrying  along,  almost  run- 
ning. 

"  It  can't  be,  Sally,  that  a  man  like  that 
would  dare  to  take  a  child  in  broad  day- 
light, let  alone  a  go-cart,"  argued  Harry. 

They  were  in  the  public  road 
now. 

"But  there  isn't  anything  else 
that  could  have  happened,"  she 
insisted.     "  Of  course  he  will  get 
rid  of  the  go-cart  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   We  can  turn  off  into  the  fields 
as  soon  as  we  pass  Mrs.  Sutton's 
house,  and  strike  right  across  to 
that  Italian  settlement 
near  the  railroad.    We 
want  to  catch  him  be- 
fore he  has  a  chance  to 
hide  Dora,  or  stain  her 
brown,  or  get  up  any 
plot   with    the   others. 
The  trouble  is  he  may 
have  had  time  enough 
already.     I — I    don't 
know  how  long   it    is 

since "     She   did 

not  finish  her  sentence. 
Over  the  high  privet 
hedge  they 
were  pass- 
ing, a  lovely 
rose  and 
white  face 
appeared, 
set   off  by  a  halo  of 
ruddy  hair,  and  a  larger 
halo  of  white  parasol. 
"What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" laughed  Mrs. 
Sutton.     "You    two    seem    in    a    hurry. 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  looking  for  a  baby,"  explained 
Sally,  breathlessly. 

Mrs.  Sutton  laughed  again. 
"And  an  organ-grinder,"  added  Harry. 
"It's  Belle's  baby;  Harry  and  I  were 
taking  care  of  it,"  explained  Sally,  her  eyes 
brimming  with  tears.  "  Harry  and  I  think 
the  organ-grinder  must  have  stolen  it. 
Have  you  seen  an  Italian  passing  here, 
within — within  half  an  hour?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  possible  he  could  have 
stolen  the  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton,  "but  a 
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man  did  pass  here  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
while  I  was  cutting  my  roses." 

"Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you!"  cried 
Sally,  darting  forward.  "  You  see,  Harry," 
she  said,  ''  if  we  hurry,  we  shall  catch  him." 

They  sped  along  through  the  fields  and 
strips  of  woodland,  the  narrow  path  lead- 
ing them. 

"It's  not  far  now,"  she  panted,  and  at 
that  moment  they  dodged  around  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  came  upon  the  Italian  mend- 
ing a  shoe-lace.  His  organ  was  propped 
against  a  tree,  and  also  a  bundle  on  which 
Sally  fixed  her  eyes.  It  consisted  of  a  coat 
and  blanket  rolled  around  something. 

"It  must  be  Dora,"  she  whispered  to 
Harry;  "but  she  is  so  dreadfully  quiet! 
Could  he  have  drugged  her?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Harry,  also  look- 
ing suspiciously  at  the  bundle.  Then  he 
whispered  more  excitedly,  "  It  seems  to  me 
I  see  a  slight  movement,  like  breathing. 
Do  you  notice  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sally,  clinging  to  his  arm, 
"  Oh,  Harry,  it  must  be  Dora  ! " 

' ' Good-a-morn, ' ' said  the  Italian,straight- 
ening  up  and  grinning  sadly. 

Sally  was  about  to  demand  her  niece. 

"  Take  care,"  Harry  whispered. 

He  said  to  the  Italian,  "  The  lady  wants 
you  to  play,"  and  to  make  English  intelH- 
gible,  he  produced  another  quarter. 

The  Italian's  face  grew  more  tragically 
mirthful.  He  bowed  to  Sally,  got  his  organ 
into  place  and  ground  out  a  dismal  march. 
Sally  looked  expectantly  at  the  bundle; 
there  was  no  sign  of  disturbance,  but  the 
slight  trembling  motion  continued. 

"  She  must  be  drugged,"  Sally  whispered. 
"We  ought  to  be  quick." 

"  Wait  a  Httle  longer,"  he  insisted.  When 
the  tune  was  ended,  he  signed  to  the  organ- 
grinder  to  stop.  "  The  lady  loves  music," 
he  explained,  "but  she  loves  a  bambino 
still  better.  Show  us  yours,"  He  pointed 
to  the  bundle. 

The  man  looked  extremely  puzzled. 
"Bambino?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  said  Harry.  He  resorted  to 
broken  Enghsh.  "She  love-a-bambino. 
Give  us  a  look  at  that-a  one," 

"Bambino?"  the  man  inquired,  still 
more  stupidly. 

"  That's  what  I  said,  bamhino,''  repeated 
Harry,  and  as  usual  when  in  difficulties, 
he  drew  out  a  quarter. 


The  Italian  at  sight  of  it  struck  his  breast 
mournfully,  and  did  his  best  to  explain  his 
situation. 

"No-a  bambino,"  he  said;  "no-a  wife, 
no-a  luck."  He  pocketed  the  quarter  and 
resumed  his  grin. 

But  Sally  was  not  to  be  held  back  any 
longer. 

"Then  what  is  in  your  bundle?"  she 
demanded.     "  It  is  a  baby,  I  know  it  is." 

The  Itahan  shook  his  head.  He  stooped 
and  lifted  the  bundle. 

"No-a  bambino,  only  da  monk,"  he  ex- 
plained.    "He  have-a  da  malaria." 

He  undid  the  wrappings,  and  the  wizened 
little  creature  was  exposed,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, and  his  tiny  body  shaking  with  a  chill. 

Sally  gasped  convulsively, 

"Oh,  Harry!"  she  cried;  "oh,  Harry, 
I'm  so  sorry  for  the  poor  Httle  thing,  but  I 
can't  help  laughing;  he's  so  different  from 
Dora!" 

Harry  shouted  with  joyous  relief;  the 
Italian  grinned  drearily;  the  monkey  shud- 
dered. 

"I'll  give  the  Httle  chap  a  quarter  for 
himself,"  said  Harry. 

They  went  off  laughing. 

"  Good-a-morn,"  the  organ-grinder  caHed 
after  them,  bowing  low. 

"  But,  Harry,"  said  Sally,  when  they  had 
returned  part  of  the  way  in  the  highest 
spirits,  "  I  don't  see  why  we  are  so  cheerful. 
We  haven't  even  a  notion  now  where  to  look 
for  Dora." 

"  Oh,  Dora  is  all  right,"  said  he. 

Then  he  explained  elaborately  that  there 
must  be  some  simple  explanation,  and  this 
made  everything  seem  clearer  to  Sally. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  assented. 

He  was  emboldened  to  forget  their  quest. 

"  Do  you  know,  Sally,'  he  said,  "  it  is  just 
an  hour  since  we  became  engaged.  It's  our 
first  anniversary.  This  is  such  a  high  hedge. 
Don't  you  think  you  might  kiss  me  ?' 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Sally.  "Why, 
this  is  Mrs.  Sutton's  hedge," 

"Well,  she  wouldn't  mind  2^5,"  said 
Harry,  confidently. 

"But  I  should  mind  Mrs,  Sutton,"  said 
Sally,  and  sped  along  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  keep  step  with  her. 

"What  is  the  use  of  tiring  yourself  to 
death  ?  "  he  inquired,  breathlessly.  "  I  am 
sure  there's  no  need  to  worry.  Didn't  I 
tell  vou  so?" 
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They  had  turned  into  the  blue-stone 
drive,  and  there,  rushing  toward  them  was 
Belle.  In  the  background  Dora  sat  in  her 
go-cart,  chuckling  to  herself,  and  pulling 
handfuls  of  wool  from  the  back  of  her 
favorite  worsted  dog.  Mrs.  Sutton  was 
approaching  leisurely  in  Belle's  wake. 

"You  poor  dears!"  cried  Sally's  sister, 
hugging  and  kissing  her.  "  What  a  fright  you 
must  have  had  !  And  it  was  all  my  doing. 
I  came  back  on  an  early  train,  and — well, 
dears,  I  saw  you  in  the  summer-house  "  (she 
hugged  Sally  again).  "  Of  course,  I  didn't 
want  to  interrupt  you,  so  I  just  went  softly 
up  on  the  piazza  and  wheeled  Dora  over  to 
Mrs.  Ferris's,  so  that  you  could  have  the 
whole  place  to  yourselves.  I  hadn't  a  notion 
of  the  consequences,  till  Mrs.  Sutton  came 
to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  help,  and  she 
stayed — well,  to  congratulate  you." 

Sally  looked  indignantly  at  her  sister. 


"Don't  blame  me,  dear,"  said  Belle.  "T 
didn't  tell  her.     It  was  all  Harry's  fauU." 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  said  Mrs.  Sutton,  clasp- 
ing Sally's  reluctant  hands.  "Mr.  Trent 
told  me  only  his  half  last  night.  It  was 
you,  Sally,  who  let  me  guess  the  rest.  Your 
way  of  saying  '  Harry  and  I '  is  as  good 
as  an  announcement.  I  congratulate  you 
both  with  all  my  heart." 

Sally's  face  grew  sunny. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sutton,"  she  said, 
warmly.  "  Oh,  Harry,  we  must  make  Mrs. 
Sutton  come  with  us  to  Ardsley  to-morrow 
night.  We  are  going  in  the  automobile, 
and  Harry  and  I  will  both  love  to  have  you. 
Belle  and  George  must  come,  too." 

Belle  looked  up  from  where  she  was 
kneeling  beside  the  go-cart. 

"  Oh,  it  sounds  very  nice,"  she  said,  "  but 
after  all  that  hasnH  happened,  I  shouldn't 
dare  to  leave  Dora." 


She  was  kneeling  beside  the  go-cart. 


THE     FORTUNATE 

By  Theodosia   Garrison 

Pity  me  not  that  I,  who  am  grown  old, 
Fold  empty  hands  no  other's  hands  may  hold, 
And  sit  in  silence  in  a  silent  place 

With  never  hope  to-morrow  may  redeem, 
Nor  joy  of  yesterdays  upon  my  face. 

Pity  me  not — for  I  have  had  my  dream. 

Give  me  no  tears  that  I,  who  much  desired, 
Failed  those  far  heights  to  which  my  Hfe  aspired; 
Where  joy  to  seek  and  ecstasy  to  gain 

My  one  star  lured  and  drew  me  to  its  beam. 
Oh,  you  who  saw  the  failure  and  the  pain, 
Pity  me  not — for  I  have  had  my  dream. 

Yea,  I,  whose  life  is  chained  to  dragging  days, 
Have  sped  my  heart  through  sweet  and  wondrous  ways; 
In  far,  fair  lands  beyond  the  day  and  night, 

On  strange,  still  seas  where  white  moons  drift  and  gleam, 
I — I  have  kissed  the  lips  of  my  delight. 

Pity  me  not — for  I  have  had  my  dream. 

Oh,  you  with  hope  fulfilled,  that  realized 
Seems  but  a  little  triumph  and  unprized, 
For  me  a  joy  more  exquisite  and  fine  : 

Though  life  hath  led  me  by  a  barren  stream, 
Though  my  desire  hath  been  never  mine. 

Pity  me  not, — for  I  have  had  my  dream. 


THE     MAJOR  GETS     EVEN 

B)^  Ewan  Macpherson 

"  /"^  ET  up,  you  lumbering  Haustral-  signs  of  life.     It  drew  up  one  leg,  hoisted 

I      y  ianHenglishman."  The  tall  youth  a  patent-leather-shod  foot  over  the  knee, 

^-^   with  the  peaked  reddish  beard  was  and  yawned.     "Which  colonel?     Met  six 

shedding  his  dress  coat  and  waistcoat  as  he  at  this  hop."    For  Danforth,  known  in  the 

strode  into  the  room  and  found  his  compan-  Latin  Quarter  as  Garoo,  was  very  new  to 

ion  stretched  like  a  log  on  the  sofa.     "  Get  Kentucky.     Having  been  one  of  Charlton 

up  off  that  elegant  plush  furniture,  Garoo,  Garrard's  intimates  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  he 

and  go  to  bed. — Ever  see  such  luck  ?  eh  ?  had  "  thought  he  would  drop  in  on  Ken- 

— Hotel  chuck  full,  and  we've  got  the  swell-  tuck  "  in  passing  toward  New  South  Wales. 

est  double  bedroom  in  it.    And  all  owing*to  "  Which  colonel  did  you  bilk  ?  " 

my  kindness  in  offering  to  change  with  the  "  That  old  Yankee  veteran." 

old  colonel,  so  he  might  be  nice  and  quiet  "The  buyer  of  coalmines?     Huh!     So 

up  on  the  fourth  floor.     Wish  you  could  that's  the  sort  of  way  you  Southern  fellows 

see  the  little  cubby-hole."  get  even. — Oh,  I  say,  Kentuck,  that's  the 

Theinert  mass  on  the  sofa  began  to  show  very  old  boy  who  made  your  governor  so 
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mad  he  got  up  and  left  'em  all,  out  on  the 
piazza.  Fact.  The  Yankee  colonel  told  a 
war  story " 

^'  Which  war  story  ?  I  believe  there  are 
just  ten." 

"  Oh.  Well,  this  was  about  a  Reb — he 
said  'Reb' — who  went  all  by  himself 
against  a  whole  skit  of  Yankees  behind  a 
fence,  just  to  pick  up  a  flag  the  other  Rebs 
had " 

'' Had  dropped  in  their  hurried  re- 
treat. I  know  it  by  heart,"  Charlton  in- 
terrupted. ''He  approached  their  lines  so 
close  that  the  Yankees  could  actually  see 
the  whites  of  his  eyes.  But  the  generous 
foes  unanimously  refrained  from  shooting, 
and  even  cheered  him  to  the  echo." 

"  No,  Kentuck.  You're  out  there.  One 
Yankee  had  him  covered,  dead,  but  the 
officer — old  Roper  himself — knocked  the 
gun  up  just  in  time.  Where  did  you  hear 
it?" 

Charlton  laughed  and  yawned.  "  Why, 
man,  that's  one  of  our  favorite  war  heroics 
— happened  at  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Chancel- 
lors ville — everywhere.  Those  are  our  old 
masters  over  here.  We've  got  ten:  five 
comics  and  five  heroics.  What  was  there 
to  get  mad  about?" 

"I  thought  it  was  because  the  Yankee 
said  'Reb'  instead  of  'Confederate.' 
Wasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  come  off!  Truth  of  the  business 
is,  my  dad's  heard  all  those  old  stories  till 
they  make  him  tired.  And  anyhow,  he 
isn't  the  type  to  sit  swapping  Blue-and- 
Gray  fossils  when  forty-six  live  girls  are 
dancing  in  the  next  room. — Look  here, 
Garoo,  aren't  you  going  to  bed? — unless 
you  want  to  go  out  and  see  how  Yellow- 
banks  starts  a  Fourth  of  July  bright  and 
early.     Listen  to  that." 

It  was  a  volley  of  crackers  and  pistol 
shots  out  in  Courthouse  Square. 

"  National  Corroborree  ?  "  the  Australian 
asked,  lazily  sitting  up  and  beginning  to 
untie  a  shoe.  "  Well,  I  vote  we  ring  up  the 
charcoal  Chappie  and  the  beverages,  and 
then  try  to  sleep  through  it." 

No  sooner  had  Charlton  touched  the  but- 
ton than,  with  a  stamping  and  shuffling  in 
the  passage  outside,  the  wished-for  Chapul- 
tepec  plunged  headlong  into  their  room, 
though  with  no  beverages. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd  sake,  Mahs  Cap,  ain't 
you    smell    it?     Ge'lmen,   you   all    must 


p'intedly  git  out  o'  thishyer  hotel  this  min- 
ute." As  he  talked  he  swept  together 
clothing,  jewelry  and  vaHses.  Then,  he 
stood  at  the  door  and  bellowed,  "FIRE!" 

Garoo  fell  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  spasm 
of  laughter.  But  Charlton,  after  one  or 
two  misses,  got  a  grip  on  the  darky's  neck 
and  shook  him.  "Say,  Chapultepec,  are 
you  drunk?" 

The  answer  was  strangled  to  a  whisper. 
"Me,  Mahs'  Chahlton?  No,  suh.  I  tell 
you,  they  done  turn  the  'lahm.  Here  she 
come  now.^^ 

A  thick,  brown  wave  of  smoke,  with  a 
stench  of  burning  wood,  burning  paint, 
burning  grease,  instantly  choked  Garoo's 
laugh.  Charlton  picked  up  a  flannel  blazer 
— the  only  loose  article  left  by  Chapultepec 
— and  all  three  rushed  out. 

Chapultepec's  cry  had  already  been  taken 
up  by  half  a  dozen  voices.  Danforth,  the 
first  of  the  three  to  reach  the  narrow  back 
stairs,  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  big  creature 
in  pajamas,  carrying  a  sample  case,  fairly 
run  over  a  stout  elderly  woman  in  a  calico* 
dressing  sack;  he  knocked  the  pajamas 
down  and  set  the  dressing  sack  on  her  feet. 

"Keep  cool,  all."  It  was  Wilgus,  the 
hotel-manager,  shouting  up  from  the 
ground  floor.  "  The  fire's  in  the  basement. 
You've  all  got  plenty  of  time."  But  an- 
other swirl  of  stinging,  nauseous  smoke  de- 
stroyed the  comforting  effect  of  this  speech. 

A  piteous  voice  screamed  from  the  next 
landing  above:    "Will  somebody  help  me, 
get  my  wife  down  ?     She's  fainted,  and  I 
cannot  carry  her  and   the  children  too." 
This,  emphasized  by  infantile  wailings. 

"All  right,  sir.  We're  with  you,"  Dan- 
forth shouted  cheerily,  springing  back  again 
up  the  stairs.  "  Here,  Kentuck.  Never 
mind  about  Chappie;  he's  gone  down  with 
the  luggage.     Come  up  this  way." 

Garoo  had  already  reached  the  upper 
floor.  Charlton,  stretching  his  long  arms 
from  wall  to  wall,  so  as  to  bar  the  passage, 
was  calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "All  you 
people,  go  by  the  front  stairs — the  front 
stairs,  I  tell  you.  They're  wider,  and  far- 
ther away  from  the  fire.  It's  right  under 
here,  can't  you  see  ?  "  Then  he  sprang  up 
the  back  stairs,  three  at  a  bound. 

The  appeal  for  help  had  come  from  a 
preacher  newly  arrived  in  Yellowbanks. 
Danforth  already  had  the  fainting  wife 
over  his  shoulder;  Charlton  picked  up  the 
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two  terrified  and  recalcitrant  children  in  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  burning 
their  nighties;  the  father  of  the  family  dis-  house,  leaving  the  raiHng,  parallel  to  it,  to 
tractedly  loaded  himself  with  a  pile  of  books,  complete  the  boundaries  of  the  clear  space, 
a  dressing  case,  a  hand  satchel  and  a  wicker  The  rush  toward  Third  Street  carried 
laundry  basket.  So  the  convoy,  though  with  it  Garoo  Danforth,  Charlton,  and 
with  stoppages — when  some  of  the  books  Chapultepec.  Augusta  Street,  where  the 
dropped,  or  when  a  child  refused  to  be  car-  Babcock  residence  was,  joined  the  square 
ried  any  further — passed  in  safety,  if  not  on  that  side.  As  yet  the  fire  made  no 
with  speed,  through  the  deserted,  smoke-  glare;  but  two  clusters  of  electric  bulbs, 
dimmed  passages  to  the  wide  front  stairs,  put  there  specially  for  the  big  midsummer 
where  bunting  and  smilax  decorations,  put  dance,  Hghted  the  corner,  even  if  the  first 
there  for  the  big  midsummer  dance,  foreflush  of  dawn  had  not  begun  to  be  no- 
drooped,  awaiting  their  fiery  doom.  And  ticeable,  and  in  that  brightly  lighted  area 
so  at  last,  with  the  taste  of  smoke  in  their  they  seemed  to  recognize  half  the  people 
throats,  and  the  sting  of  it  in  their  eyes,  who  had  been  dancing  and  feasting  in  the 
they  passed  out  into  Courthouse  Square.  hotel  less  than  an  hour  before.  Yellow- 
"  I  say,  Kentuck,  isn't  it  wonderful  what  banks  is  not  large,  and  all  these  guests  had 
rummy  things  people  sleep  in?"  Danforth  hurried  back  at  the  first  rumor,  many  of 
remarked,  aside,  when  he  had  set  down  the  the  girls  still  wearing  long  gloves,  or  carry- 
preacher's  wife,  and  his  eyes  opened  to  the  ing  their  bunches  of  roses  and  their  fans, 
crowd  of  refugees  drawn  up  along  the  iron  Charlton  soon  recognized  the  big  soft  felt 
railing  of  the  enclosure  opposite.  Each  hat  his  father  was  waving  to  attract  their 
refugee  had  his  or  her  pile  of  salvage,  and  attention,  and  the  voice  that  called  to  them: 
no  two  persons  in  the  crowd  looked  in  the  "Here,  AustraHal  Here  we  are,  Charlie 
least  alike,  except  in  their  dumb,  helpless  boy — your  mother  and  all  of  us."  And 
air  of  vague  expectancy.  Chapultepec,  Chapultepec  vigorously  cleared  the  way  by 
however,  was  easily  distinguishable ;  with  swinging  a  valise  against  the  nose  of  a  horse 
his  collection  of  valises  and  loose  articles  of  just  unhitched  from  the  hook-and-ladder 
clothing,  he  danced  and  gesticulated  like  a  truck,  thereby  occasioning  confusion  and 
demon,  and  his  yells  for"  Mahs'  Cap "  rose  profanity.  By  dodging  under  the  horses' 
above  the  hissing  and  throbbing  of  an  en-  necks  and  round  another  truck  that  was 
gine  that  had  already  arrived  and  the  clat-  being  backed  into  position,  they  had  almost 
ter  and  clanging  of  another  that  was  just  reached  their  party,  when  someone  in  the 
wheeling  into  the  square.  crowd  gripped  Charlton's  arm  from  behind. 
As  these  six  descended  the  steps  of  the  "Have  you  seen  Colonel  Roper?"  It 
piazza,  followed  by  a  belch  of  smoke,  Wil-  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  experts 
gus,  the  manager,  rushed  forward  as  if  to  who  had  come  to  Yellowbanks  with  the  old 
fling  his  arms  about  the  necks  of  the  whole  colonel. 

party  at  once.     "  The  Lord  be  praised  I"  he  "No.     But  Wilgus  said  everybody  was 

said.     "  Charlton, your  father  and  mother  out." 

are  safe — over  there."     And  he  pointed  "Wilgus  be  damned!    I  don't  beheve 

over  his  shoulder.  Colonel  Roper's  got  down.    I  haven't  seen 

Charlton  took  the  information  very  cool-  him.     Schroder  hasn't." 

ly.    "  Why  shouldn't  they  be  ?    They  went  "  What  are  you  waiting  for,  Kentuck  ?  " 

to  the  Babcocks'."  Danforth  turned  his  head  to  ask,  as  he  el- 

"  Did  they  ?  I  thought  I  saw  them  come  bowed  on.  "  Here  they  all  are." 
out  of  the  hotel.  Then  everybody  is  safe.  But  Major  Garrard  had  overheard 
I  tell  you,  one  time  I  thought  you  were  all  Colonel  Roper's  name  and  was  already 
lost."  pushing  toward  where  Charlton  was  stand- 
He  was  brusquely  interrupted  by  the  ing  with  the  Pennsylvanian.  Then  Charl- 
Captain  of  Police.  "Stand  back  now,  ton  heard  another  sharp  Pennsylvanian 
please.  This  way.  Here."  And  the  men  voice  inside  the  railing  of  the  Courthouse 
with  ropes  began  to  sweep  the  crowd  on  yard:  "  Meacham,  haven't  you  found  him  ? 
that  side  of  the  square  toward  Main  Street,  My  God!  And  he^s  got  a  wooden  leg!''' 
on  their  left,  and  Third,  on  their  right.  Charlton's  flannel  blazer  was  off,  and  he 
They  were  forming  lines  for  the  firemen  at  turned,  but  only  to  come  face  to  face  with 
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a  big  policeman,  who,  like  everyone  else  in 
Yellowbanks,  was  a  friend  of  his. 

"  Can't  get  back  now,  Charlton."  Then, 
to  Meacham's  expostulations,  "  Can't  help 
that,  sir.  Firemen  got  to  take  care  of  him, 
if  he's " 

Some  sudden  twist  of  Charlton's  body 
cut  the  sentence  short  and  sent  the  police- 
man down  with  a  sharp  squash  on  a  hose 
that  was  just  filling.  A  streak  of  white 
shirt-sleeve  and  many-colored  flannel  shot 
through  the  lighted  area,  between  trucks, 
into  the  shadow  between  the  two  humming, 
throbbing  engines,  and  into  the  cloud  of 
smoke  that  covered  the  piazza,  before  po- 
lice or  firemen  could  stop  him.  One 
breathless  moment,  before  the  crowd  real- 
ized what  was  happening ;  then  a  confused 
roar:  "Stop  him."  " Head  him  off,  can't 
you?"  "Come  back,  Charlton;  you're 
too  late." 

But  to  Charlton  all  these  were  mere 
noises.  He  heard  and  heeded  only  one 
trumpet-like  word  of  command,  that  rose 
above  everything:  "Fahwa'd,  boy!  Git 
that  Yank  out,  if  it  kills  you." 

And  Major  Garrard  had  no  idea  of  stop- 
ping short  at  words.  The  pohceman  whom 
the  son  had  tripped  so  cleverly  was  up 
again  just  in  time  to  meet  the  father's  head- 
long charge.  As  many  as  five  other  men 
came  to  the  policeman's  assistance,  and  all 
merged  into  one  swaying,  scuffling,  grunt- 
ing mass.  The  Major  fought  like  a  maniac 
for  liberty  to  follow  his  boy — fought  in 
grim,  speechless  earnest,  while  the  engines 
throbbed  and  puffed,  and  the  first  two 
crashes  of  window  glass  followed  one  on 
the  other. 

"  Let  Mrs.  Garrard  speak  to  him,"  some- 
one called  out.  And  they  made  way  for 
her. 

"Oh,  Major— oh,  Martin,  love!"  Her 
voice  rose  to  a  shrill  wail  and  then  broke. 
Then,  turning  as  if  in  distraction,  "  Won't 
nobody  save  my  boy  ?  I  don't  want  to  lose 
my  boy  and  my  husband  for  no  Yankee 
colonel." 

From  the  middle  of  the  struggling  bunch 
a  grim,  grizzle-bearded  face  looked  up  at 
her  with  a  strange  smile — a  smile  almost  of 
amusement.  "Hush,  'Tula,  hush.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  saying." 

"Oh,  Jesus,  Saviour!"  she  moaned. 
"  Am  I  going  out  of  my  mind  ?  Don't  let 
me  lose  my  mind!     Give  me  my  boy  and 


my  husband."     She  sank  on  her  knees,  and i 
two  girls  in  ball  dresses  ran  forward  to 
kneel  beside  her,  laying  bare  white  arms] 
consolingly  about  her  neck. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  threatened  to  be- 
come unmanageable.     Charlton   Garrard' 
— the  only  Shellback  County  boy  who  had 
ever  gone  over  to  Europe  and  returned  with 
the  glory  of  Parisian  art  honors  about  him 
— was  a  considerable  and  a  precious  person- 
age in  the  esteem  of  Yellowbanks.     More- 
over, the  horror  of  having  their  favorite; 
sacrificed   in   a   vain   attempt   to   save   a,> 
stranger  was  much  intensified  at  that  mo-: 
ment  by  his  mother's  cries  and  prayers. 
Danforth  took  independent  action  at  once,| 
stealthily  scaling  the  iron  rails  of  the  court- 
house yard  in  hopes  of  circumventixig  thej 
police;    he  nearly  succeeded,  but,  makingj 
a  dash  out  of  the  middle  gate,  directly  op- 
posite the  hotel  door,  he — luckily  or  un- 
luckily— tripped  up  over  a  spare  length  ofj 
hose  hidden  there,  and  was  pinned  dowi 
by  a  fireman  until  a  policeman  came.     An- 
other  young    man    was    caught    crawling! 
under  a  ladder  truck  toward  the  dark  side-l 
walk.     Young  Babcock  had  to  be  forcibly] 
held  back  by  his  father  and  Judge  Bolder,! 
one  on  either  side.     And  John  Spingler,! 
the  publicly  notorious  bad  boy  of  Professor] 
Sinclair's  select  school,  was  grabbed  by  the) 
ankle  and  jerked  down  in  the  act  of  swarm- 
ing up  a  pillar  of  the  piazza.     The  crowd] 
as  a  whole,  unable  to  see  what  the  firemen] 
were  doing  in  the  shadow  and  smoke  that 
covered  the  middle  of  the  block,  swayed 
and  growled  in  just  the  fashion  that  makes 
police  authorities  anxious.     At  last  some- 
one boldly  called  out,  "  Get  together,  boys,  I 
and  rush  the  line,  unless  you  want  Charlie] 
Garrard  roasted  alive." 

Hearing  that,  the  fire  chief  realized  thej 
danger.     He  mounted  the  driver's  seat  of] 
an  engine  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,   shouted:   "Can't  you  all  see  we 
nearly  got  a  ladder  up?     Well,  you  can't] 
see,  but  we  have.     It's  just  like  hell  inside 
that  door.     No  use  any  livin'  thing  goin'  in 
thar.     Give  us  two. seconds,  and  we'll  git 
through  a  window  and  chance  it.     That's! 
what  the  city  pays  us  for." 

The  force  of  this,  and  the  fear  of  driving! 
the  firemen — who  were  not  heirs  to  his 
obligations,  Hke  Charlton — to  risk  their 
lives  on  a  slender  hope  penetrated  Major] 
Garrard  in  the  midst  of  his  obstinate  strug- 
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gles.  He  stood  perfectly  still  and  called 
out: ''  Don't  you  do  it,  Jim.  This  ain't  no 
business  of  the  city's.  It  was  me  sent  my 
boy  in  thar,  and  the  good  Lord  can  get  him 
out  if  He  wants  to." 

The  crowd  received  his  words  in  reverent 
silence,  realizing  that  he  was  publicly  offer- 
ing up  his  son's  life  to  the  Divine  Mercy. 
Then,  after  the  moment's  pause,  there  were 
cries  of  "You  hear,  Cap'n  Sykes?  Come 
back."  "We  don't  pay  you  to  kill  your- 
selves." "  We'll  all  keep  quiet.  God  help 
him!"  Sobs  came  from  the  hne  of  women, 
in  delicate  gowns  and  dainty  mantles  all 
along  the  curb  of  Third  Street.  Garoo 
Danforth,  a  prisoner  at  the  gate  of  the 
courthouse  enclosure,  heard  what  Charl- 
ton's father  said;  and  though  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  a  thoroughly  cool  and  callous 
globe-trotter,  yet  the  words  made  him  gulp 
horribly. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  fire  chief  had  his 
ladder  in  position,  and  had  begun  to  mount 
it.  Just  then  a  sudden  diabohcal  tongue 
of  orange  flame  Hcked  out  from  a  window 
just  above  him.  There  was  a  ratthng  explo- 
sion somewhere  inside — young  Tony  Wil- 
gus's  provisions  for  the  day — rockets  shot 
out  in  various  directions,  and  an  avalanche 
of  broken  glass  and  window-framing  fell  on 
Jim  Sykes.  Two  firemen  instantly  sprang 
up  the  ladder  to  his  rescue.  The  crowd 
felt  that  their  fire  department  had  been 
goaded  into  f  oolhardiness,  and  they  groaned 
remorsefully. 

Then  one  of  the  two  girls  kneeling  by 
Mrs.  Garrard  stood  up  and  called  to  the 
other  women,  ''Why  don't  you  all  pray? 
Everybody  pray  their  own  ways." 

And  the  recommendation  was  taken  as 
simply  and  earnestly  as  it  was  intended. 
The  preacher,  whose  family  Charlton  and 
Garoo  had  brought  out  of  the  hotel,  came 
and  stood  by  Mrs.  Garrard's  side,  wrapped 
in  a  light  overcoat  some  one  of  the  boys  had 
lent  him,  and  began  praying  aloud,  leading 
a  group  of  kneeling  women  and  bareheaded 
men  who  gathered  about  him.  A  little  dis- 
tance away,  over  by  the  iron  railing,  an- 
other group  of  women  knelt  in  the  mire,  in 
all  the  flimsy  finery  of  the  midsummer 
dance,  one  of  them  repeating  over  and  over 
the  same  ancient  Salutation,  the  others  an- 
swering in  chorus  with  the  Petition.  The 
engines  incessantly  throbbed,  and  the  water 
splashed ,   from  one  window  after  another 


smoky  flames  shot  out  and  waved,  making 
a  glare  in  frightful  contrast  to  the  cold,  even 
electric  light.  In  the  fever  of  suspense  that 
had  come  upon  them  all,  the  quick  pulsa- 
tions of  the  engines  were  hurrying  to  beat 
out  their  little  spell  of  hope. 

It  seemed  to  the  women  that  their  prayers 
must  have  lasted  an  hour — really,  not  three 
minutes — when  one  heavy,  muffled  crash 
was  heard  inside,  and  then  Charlton's 
mother  sank,  fainting.  But  next  moment 
an  unearthly  whoop  and  screech,  utterly 
outlandish  to  Yellowbanks,  rose  somewhere 
near  the  gate  of  the  enclosure: 

"  Coo-oo-oo-oo-ee-ee-eel  Good  old  Ken- 
tuck!     Here  he  comes,  you  fellows!" 

Something  divided  the  thick  smoke  on 
the  piazza — a  great  shadowy  thing — tot- 
tered down  the  steps  and  fell  into  two  parts 
across  a  hose,  splashing  the  muddy  water. 

No  articulate  utterance  could  have  been 
discerned  in  the  roar  that  arose  on  all  sides. 
It  was  just  such  a  roar  as  might  have  come 
from  a  primitive  crowd  before  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  speech.  As  Garoo  Dan- 
forth afterward  said,  "Fact  is,  I  went  all 
to  pieces  myself  for  a  couple  of  shakes." 
But  this  uncontrollable  agitation  passed, 
and  Garoo,  propping  his  stocky  figure  be- 
tween the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  the  top  bar 
of  the  raihng,  yelled  out  bulletins  as  fast  as 
the  doctors  would  let  him: 

"  Both  sdive,  hoys,  both!  The  old  colonel 
too."  "  Doctor  says  he  can  pull  them  both 
through."  "Garrard  badly  burned,  and 
wrist  cut,  but  they  can  fix  him  up  all  right." 
"  Colonel's  head  wrapped  in  the  blazer — 
blazer  saved  him."     "  Hurroo! " 

Charlton  and  Colonel  Roper  were  car- 
ried away  to  the  drug-store,  where  the  fire 
chief  was  having  his  head  and  hands 
stitched.  With  the  colonel  it  was  chiefly  a 
case  for  fresh  air  and  stimulants;  he  was 
half  suffocated  and  quite  unconscious. 
Charlton  was  in  pain,  his  hair,  beard,  and 
eyebrows  singed,  his  chest  and  arms  all 
blisters.  For  twenty  minutes,  which  seemed 
at  least  an  hour,  the  doctors  worked  over 
him  in  the  room  behind  the  dispensary,  his 
father  and  mother,  Garoo  Danforth,  and 
Chapultepec  doing  all  they  could  to  help. 

At  last  the  Major  seized  one  doctor  by  the 
arm  and  whispered  peremptorily,  "Now 
tell  us  the  whole  truth.  Doc." 

"  Major,  the  whole  truth  is,  that  all  his 
injuries  are  superficial.     He  may  lose  the 
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full  use  of  that  right  hand,  but  that  is  the 
very  worst  you  have  to  fear." 

Charlton's  father  sighed,  but  smiled  too, 
nodded  his  thanks  and  his  confidence,  and 
marched  proudly  out  to  the  dispensary. 
There  Colonel  Roper  was  beginning  to  re- 
vive. The  Rebel  veteran  pushed  his  way 
to  the  Yankee  and  stood  waiting  to  see  his 
eyes  open. 

Soon  the  lids  fluttered,  and  then  the  eyes 
stared  about.  At  last  they  rested  upon  the 
Major's  face.  One  of  the  women  gave 
their  patient  another  spoonful  of  diluted 
whiskey,  and  he  tried  to  speak.  One  more 
spoonful  and  his  whisper  became  audible 
to  Major  Garrard,  stooping  over  him: 

"Don'tlikemy  story,  eh?  Why,  man,  I 
knew  you  all  the  time.  Saw  your  face  quite 
plain.  Saw  your  boy — same  —  same  —  " 
the  Colonel  stopped  to  take  breath. 

Charlton's  dad  smiled  happily.  "  They 
say  he's  like  me,  sir ;  I  don't  know — "  Some 
thought  of  the  blistered,  agonized  face  and 
the  cotton  wrappings  checked  his  smile  and 
broke  his  voice  at  the  end. 

Again  Colonel  Roper  whispered :  '  'What 
you  were — that  time — Perry ville."  Then 
his  face  suddenly  became  anxious.  "I 
can't  remember.  What's  the  matter?  Is 
he  hurt?" 

"That'sall  right,  Colonel."  Major  Gar- 
rard smiled  once  more.  Though  he  could 
not  but  think  of  the  doctor's  warning  about 
possible  lasting  damage  to  the  hand  trained 
by  those  wonderful  six  years  in  Paris,  still 
a  stubborn  triumph  lighted  up  his  face. 
The  lips  curled  under  his  red-and-gray 
moustache,  and  the  blue  eyes  gleamed. 
"  No  more  hurt  than  what  I'd  have  taken 
any  time  this  thirty-six  years  to  get  even 
with  you." 

And  then  the  doctor  insisted  that  his  pa- 
tient must  be  left  quiet. 

Garoo  Danforth  heard  most  of  this  dia- 
logue. The  doctors  and  Mrs.  Garrard  had 
driven  him  out  of  the  back  room.  Hatless, 
his  white  shirt  torn,  begrimed  and  wet  from 
his  struggle  with  the  police  and  his  roll  in 
the  mud,  he  wandered  out  to  find  where 
Chapultepechad  bestowed  the  rescued  bag- 
gage. He  ought  to  have  waited  at  least  to 
borrow  a  hat  and  coat,  but  he  was  thinking 
of  other  things. 

"  One  of  their  old  masters,"  he  kept  say- 


ing to  himself — "  one  of  their  favorite  war 
heroics.  I  fancy  it's  a  genuine  master- 
piece this  time." 

The  dawn  showed  him,  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  door,  four  streams  of  water  still 
playing  into  a  black,  dirty,  steaming  gulf, 
all  encumbered  with  iron  girders  and  the 
crumpled  tin  roof  that  had  fallen  in  a  few 
minutes  after  Charlton's  final  escape. 
While  he  stood  staring,  several  girls  in  ball 
gowns  came  to  ask  him  questions — they, 
too,  seeming  to  overlook  the  impropriety  of 
his  costume. 

"  Oh,  his  life  is  safe,"  he  told  them.  ''But 
he's  in  pain.  They've  turned  me  out.  I 
have  to  find  my  way  to  the  Babcocks',  I 
believe." 

"  Come  on,  then,  Mr.  Danforth,"  said 
one  of  the  girls.  It  was  Mella  Harrison, 
with  whom  "Garoo  had  danced  the  Virginia 
reel  less  than  ninety  minutes  before.  "  You 
can  escort  me  home,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
way.     My  slippers  are  soaked  through." 

And  so  the  weird  procession  started, 
Garoo  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  it. 
They  were  all,  both  the  girls  and  the  men 
who  fell  in  with  them,  in  a  nervous  condi- 
tion bordering  on  the  hysterical.  A  fresh 
breeze  springing  up  from  the  river  blew 
clouds  of  smoke  over  the  post-office,  only  a 
few  yards  east  of  the  ruins.  Somebody  re- 
marked that  if  that  breeze  had  come  earlier 
Uncle  Sam's  building  might  have  made  a 
Fourth-of-July  bonfire,  and  they  all  laughed 
at  this  as  if  it  had  been  extremely  funny. 
Then  Danforth,  looking  up  at  a  corner  of 
the  mansard,  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he 
saw  fire  up  there. 

"  By  Jove,  though,  perhaps  it  isn't  too 
late  yet.     Look.     What's  that?  " 

" '  Oh,  say,  do  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 
light  ?'  "  one  of  the  men  quoted.  And  they 
all  laughed  again. 

"No,  Mr.  Danforth,"  said  Mella  Harri 
son.     "That's  only  Uncle   Sam'p   nigger 
janitor  trying  to  hoist  his  flag  on  his  birth- 
day.— There.     Up  she  goes!" 

It  was  not  until  two  weeks  later  that 
Garoo  was  allowed  to  talk  over  these  ex 
periences  with  Charlton.     The  intelligent 
foreigner  then  summed  up  his  impressions: 
"  Your  country  may  be  a  trifle  out  of  draw 
ing  here  and  there,  Kentuck.    But  for  gen 
eral  effect — well/'' 


IN  a  St.  Louis  hotel  the  other  day — late 
in  September,  to  be  more  accurate — 
an  American  lady  from  the  East  fell 
into  discourse  with  a  newspaper  reporter, 
and  was  promptly  credited  in  print  with 
views  which,  whether  they  were  properly 
hers  or  not,  were  widely  read  and  discussed. 
'*I  do  not  believe  in  equality,"  she  was  quoted 
as  saying.  ''There  will  always  be  classes 
in  this  country.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  have  an  aristocracy  and  a  common 
people.  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
in  America  *°°  democratic."  It  may  be  that 
these  were  not  important  remarks, 
but  at  least  they  were  sincere.  They  are  not 
the  sentiments  of  a  statesman,  still  less  of  a 
politician,  but  they  are  obviously  candid,  and 
expressed  the  real  feelings  of  a  speaker  who 
had  at  least  had  opportunities  to  observe. 

Is  it  true  that  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  classes  in  this  country,  and  that  we  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  divided  into 
an  aristocracy  and  a  common  people?  We 
have,  and  have  always  had,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men — rich  men  and  poor  men, 
professional  men,  farmers,  artisans,  laborers, 
men  whose  hands  were  soft,  men  whose 
hands  were  hard,  wise  men  and  foolish,  po- 
lite men  and  rude,  dwellers  in  palaces  and 
dwellers  in  cottages,  and  in  tenement  houses. 
There  is  no  lack  of  variety  about  us.  Some  of 
us  are  born  to  ease  if  we  are  content  to  accept 
it;  others  to  struggle,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  Even  the  equality  of  opportunity  which 
our  laws  aim  to  secure  to  all  American  citizens, 
and  which  our  fathers  strove  to  bequeath  to 
us,  is  so  greatly  modified  by  circumstances 
that  it  seems  less  real,  even,  than  it  is.  One 
child  gets  better  milk,  better  air,  better  food, 
better  care,  better  training,  better  teaching 
than  another.  One  man  has  the  means  to 
qualify  himself  for  more  desirable  work  than 
another.  That  does  not  look  like  equality  of 
opportunity,  but  it  is  not  so  inconsistent  with 
it  as  it  seems.  Our  laws  provide  for  the 
transmission  of  property  from  father  to  son, 
but  not  for  the    transmission   of   power   or 


privilege,  except  such  as  are  incidental  to 
the  possession  of  property.  Our  laws  do  not 
classify  us.  They  recognize  no  rank.  We 
Americans  have  no  constituted  betters  to 
whom  we  are  taught  to  look  up  because 
they  are  higher  born  than  we.  We  have 
individual  betters  whom  we  look  up  to  be- 
cause they  inspire  us  with  respect,  and  we 
have  officials  whose  authority  we  respect, 
but  it  is  not  in  our  training  as  Americans  to 
feel,  much  less  to  admit,  that  we  have  su- 
periors by  birth.  Great  inequalities  of  con- 
dition, great  disparities  of  quality  we  recog- 
nize, but  from  anything  like  a  sharp  division 
between  an  aristocracy  and  a  common  people 
we  seem  further  off  a  good  deal  than  we 
were  when  Washington  was  President. 

For  we  have  the  common  people  in  great 
store  and  more  coming;  but  where  is  our 
aristocracy,  and  who  are  of  it,  and  why  ?  It 
takes  two  sorts  to  make  an  aristocracy:  one 
sort  to  sit  in  high  places  and  another  to  look 
up.  We  have  not  enough  of  either  sort  to 
be  worth  classifying.  We  have  a  great 
many  rich  people,  most  of  whom  are  busy 
trying  to  get  richer.  Among  them  are  a 
few  families  in  whose  possession  within  the 
last  forty  years  wealth  has  accumulated  in 
such  enormous  quantity  that  their  position, 
fiscally  considered,  seems  assured  and  stable. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  shirtsleeves  ahead 
for  these  families  in  three  generations  or  ten. 
Some  of  them,  who  have  a  liking  for  fash- 
ionable life,  have  intermarried  with  families 
that  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  aristocracies 
of  European  countries.  But  these  rich  people 
do  not  constitute  an  American  aristocracy. 
They  are  a  feature,  a  new  incident  of  our  civ- 
ilization, rather  than  a  class.  They  are  a 
fairly  definite  group,  but  not  an  especially 
important  one.  Their  countrymen  regard 
them  with  an  interest  that  is  lively  but  humor- 
ous. They  are  leaders  in  fashion  and,  some 
of  them,  in  sports — but  not  in  much  else. 
And  the  men  of  even  these  families  are  very 
slightly  concerned  with  being  aristocrats. 
They  are  busy  making  money  and  having 
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fun.  Those  that  are  competent  are  usually 
deep  in  business  employments,  and  the  rest 
are  building  houses  or  sailing  boats  or  racing 
horses. 


AN  aristocracy,  to  be  worth  counting,  must 
A      have    something    substantial   to   rest 
^    ^    upon.     It  must  have  power,  position, 
and  money.    We  have  plenty  of  rich  people, 
plenty  of  well-born  people,  plenty  of  men  of 
power,  but  they  do  not  constitute  an  aristoc- 
racy.     Is  Mr.  Morgan  an  aristocrat?     He  is 
well  born,  rich,  and  powerful,  but  he  is  too 
much  of  a  working-man  to  be  a  standard  aris- 
tocrat.   Mr.  Rockefeller  is  no  aristocrat.    Mr. 
Carnegie  may  belong  to  the  aristocracy  in 
Scotland,  but  at  home  he  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon people.      Mr.  Roosevelt  has  power  and 
all  kinds  of  position,  but  he  is  notoriously  a 
democrat  in  sentiment.      There  was  an  aris- 
tocracy in  the  South,  but  it  lost  its  money 
and  most  of  its  power  a  generation  ago.   The 
lists  of  members  of  the  various  societies  of 
descendants  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 

A  Republican     lutionary   fighting  men  that  have 
Aristocracy  ^  ■  ,  ■      .1       1      ^   ^  *. 

sprung  up  withm  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  might  constitute  a  basis  for  an 
aristocracy  founded  on  birth.  But  they 
don't.  The  development  of  patriotism  seems 
to  be  more  their  aim  than  the  development 
of  exclusiveness. 

Aristocracies  can  hardly  thrive  without 
primogeniture,  and  that  we  have  not  got  and 
do  not  want.  All  things — and  especially  the 
great  increase  of  our  wealth — considered,  we 
seem  to  stick  remarkably  close  to  democratic 
ways  and  feelings.  But  though  we  have  no 
aristocracy  in  the  more  familiar  sense,  we 
have  old  family  stocks  that  hold  their  own  well 
in  the  competition  with  new-comers,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  signs  of  an  increasing 
disposition  in  well-to-do  Americans  who  are 
the  descendants  of  American  forbears,  to 
force  their  way  into  the  public  service.  If  we 
can  develop  a  true  aristocracy — a  government 
by  the  best  men — based  on  democratic  insti- 
tutions, happy  will  that  day  be  for  us.  An 
aristocracy  that  is  merely  rich  and  exclusive 
is  of  no  use.      An  aristocracy  that  governs  by 


the  consent  of  the  voters,  newly  granted  on 
each  election  day,  is  the  ideal  government. 
Politics  is  a  hard  trade  for  an  honest  man,  if 
he  must  live  by  it.      A  man  who  truly  cares  to 
serve  the  people  has  a  very  great  advantage  in 
not  being  obliged  to  concern  himself  about  his 
own  living.     In  the  rescue  of  American  cities 
from  misgovernment  in  the  last  decade  we 
have  seen  some  honest  rich  men  labor  with 
great  usefulness  and  success  as  working  poli- 
ticians.   Their  example,  as  well  as  their  work, 
is  profoundly  valuable.      It  has  been  a  re- 
proach to  the  republic  that  its  great  cities  were 
governed  by  their  slums  in  the   interest  of 
thieves,  blackmailers,  and  bribers.   We  have 
needed  more  real  aristocracy  in  our  cities — 
more  government  by  the  best  men.     Really, 
we  seem  to  be   getting  it.      Rich  men  who 
furnished    corruption    funds    in    return    for 
franchises  and  privileges  we    have   known. 
Rich  men  who  wanted  nothing  except  good 
government,  and  who   were   clever  enough 
politicians    to    get    that,    have   been   sorely 
missed,  especially  in  municipal  affairs.     But 
they  do  exist,  and  we  have  begun  to  count 
on   them.      They   are   our  true  aristocrats: 
the  sort  we  want.      No  aristocracy  can  help 
us  much  unless  it  will  work.      It  must  insist 
on  having  its  share  of  political  power,  which 
it  can  never  get  except  by  demonstrating  its 
capacity  for  leadership. 

These  are  days  of  much  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind.  We  Americans  have  been 
drunk  with  prosperity,  and  have  behaved  in 
a  manner  characteristic  in  many  particulars 
to  a  state  of  intoxication.  We  have  had 
much  to  divide,  and  have  squabbled  un- 
towardly  over  the  division.  Groups  of  us 
have  banded  together  to  wrest  spoils  from 
other  groups.  Violence  and  greed  have 
been  rife.  Order  and  law  have  been  vio- 
lated. It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  sober 
again.  It  is  a  time  for  everyone  who  has  a 
stake  in  the  republic  to  guard  it;  for  every- 
one, rich  or  poor,  in  whose  mind  the  tradi- 
tions of  free  and  honest  government  are 
firmly  fixed,  to  constitute  himself  an  active 
member  of  that  great  republican  aristocracy 
on  whose  virtue  and  constancy  and  vigor  the 
future  of  the  republic  depends. 


ALFRED  QUINTON  COLLINS:  MEMORIES 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

OUR  first  and  last  feeling  in  remem- 
bering Alfred  Collins  and  his  work 
should  be  that  of  recognition  of  his 
perfect  and  entire  devotion  to  his  art,  his 
persistent  search  after  perfection. 

It  was  the  sincerity  of  his  seeking  that  most 
of  all  compelled  regard,  and  this  devotion  and 
sincerity  were  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  most 
interesting  personality  and  the  instruments 
of  unceasing  efforts. 

He  shut  himself  up  with  his  work  and  asked 
it  every  question,  experimenting  unendingly, 
changing  his  whole  treatment  again  and 
again,  making  of  his  subject  in  hand,  upon 
fresh  canvases,  study  after  study  which  might 
illustrate  this  or  that  potentiality  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  he  hoped  to  find.  Eventually, 
if  the  result  did  not  please  him — and  he  was 
not  easily  pleased  —  he  rejected  all  unhesi-« 
tatingly.  In  this  respect  he  seemed  to  be 
especially  self-sacrificing,  especially  ready  to 
throw  aside  without  counting  the  cost,  and 
to  consider  no  time  lost  which  had  been  given 
to  searching,  if  the  thing  sought  might  be 
brought  but  ever  so  little  nearer.  Theoreti- 
cally the  public  demands  just  such  disinter- 
estedness; but  it  does  not  always  meet  it,  nor 
always  recognize  it  when  met.  Not,  indeed, 
that  considerable,  even  very  considerable, 
disinterestedness  is  a  rare  quality  with  artists, 
for  no  true  artist  was  ever  entirely  commer- 
cial; they  have,  on  the  contrary,  again  and 
again  wreaked  themselves  upon  their  work 
when  they  found  the  opportunity  a  worthy 
one;  and  to  most  painters  most  opportunities 
are  worthy,  and  are  entertained  if  not  strenu- 
ously at  least  not  insincerely.  But  Collins 
belonged  with  the  group  of  men  who  NEVER 
slighted  a  piece  of  work  because  it  was  to  pass 
into  the  Camp  of  the  Philistines;  it  appears 
to  have  never  even  occurred  to  him  to  do  so, 
and  his  indifference  to  any  and  all  opinion 
which  did  not  seem  to  him  valuable  brought 
with  it  to  his  work  the  usual,  indeed  the 
inevitable,  loss  in  volume  and  gain  in  quality. 
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He  cared  so  much  for  extracting  the  ultimate, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion, that  he  often  pushed  the  execution  of 
a  particular  phase  of  his  portrait  far  beyond 
any  possibility  of  its  endurance  as  a  visible 
factor  in  his  final  result.  Take  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  his  portrait  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Rainsford:  in  it  Collins  carried  his 
drawing  upon  the  canvas  of  head,  hands,  and 
drapery  so  far  that  both  ensemble  and  detail 
were  fascinating  at  once  as  a  picture  in  black 
and  white,  and  as  a  piece  of  work  not  only 
technically  apart  from  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing, but  impossible  of  realization  in  painting 
by  the  modern  methods  of  handling  pigment, 
or  at  any  rate  by  the  methods  which  Collins 
approved. 

The  desire  to  enter  upon  the  next  phase  of 
work  without  loss  of  time  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  and  the  placing  of  the  first  broad 
planes  of  color  soon  made  an  end  of  the 
beautifully  delicate  yet  effective  drawing.  If 
he  was  wholly  indifferent  to  opinion  which 
did  not  seem  to  him  helpful,  he  was  most 
catholic  in  his  attitude  toward  example  which 
appeared  to  him  in  any  way  illuminating. 
On  one  occasion,  and  having  very  little  time 
to  spare  from  his  work,  yet  wishing  for  that 
freshening  of  impression  and  immediate 
stimulus  which  should  come  from  a  renewal 
of  souvenirs  and  an  abrupt  confrontation  of 
the  art  of  the  past  with  his  own  seeking  and 
results  in  the  present,  he  took  the  double 
voyage  to  and  from  Europe,  made  a  flying 
trip  through  a  number  of  the  great  con- 
tinental galleries,  travelling  by  night,  gather- 
ing and  noting  his  impressions  by  day,  not 
permitting  himself  to  be  turned  aside  to  any 
other  object  than  that  he  had  planned  to 
attain,  and  returning  to  his  New  York  studio 
almost  before  his  portrait  in  hand  had  dried 
upon  the  canvas.  But  with  all  his  respect 
for  the  great  art  of  the  past  he  did  not  allow 
it  to  disturb  his  personal  way  of  looking  at 
nature  nor  sink  his  individuality  in  imitation. 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfield. 
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THERE  is  danger,  in  speaking  of  the  art  of 
the  late  Alfred  Q.  Collins,  of  becoming 
too  technical  for  the  lay  mind;  for  it  was 
eminently  the   execution,  the  workmanship, 
the  method  that  absorbed  him.      And  it  is 
doubtless  because  of  this  side  that  he  was  so 
highly  regarded  by  painters  generally.  These 
notes  or  appreciations  by  his  fellow-craftsmen 
are  written  to  bring  before  the  public  who  knew 
him  least,  some  sort  of  just  estimate  of  his 
standing  as  a  painter;  for  in  connection  with 
the  tribute  these  comments  express,  the  writers 
would  make  them  the  means  of  establishing 
between  the  painter  and  his  public  a  closer 
and  more  scrutinizing  relation.      There  are 
artists  now  working  with  sincerity  who  seem 
to  be  producing  with  but  slight  recognition 
outside  the  esoteric  circle  of  practised  paint- 
ers.    These  conditions  did  not  exist  in  the 
best  days  of  painting,  when,  during  the  Re- 
naissance, ''every  Italian  was  a  judge  of  art." 
Is  it  not  well,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  foster  similar  conditions  here — 
this  life-giving  relationship — although  these 
seasons  be  at  times  those  of  sorrow  over  the 
worker  who  has  fallen?     With  this  fact  in 
mind  let  us  not  overlook  the   purely  tech- 
nical value  of  this  painter's  accomplishment. 
Collins  was  thoroughly  modern — as  mod- 
ern as  Monet,    and  at   times  as  audacious. 
Whatever  light  revealed,  he  believed  could 
or  should  be  effectively  rendered  by  painting. 
But  painting  in  his  sense  did  not  mean  stain- 
ing or  slurring  or  glazing — it  meant  simply 
painting.    In  portraying  a  head  every  passage 
from  forehead  to  chin  was,  for  him,  suscep- 
tible of  treatment  by  solid  pigment;  as  much 
so  when  passages  receded  into  the  mystery 
of  shadow  as  when  they  issued   into  broad 
and  salient  planes  of  light.      One  might  per- 
haps say  that  this  was  a  defect  of  his  quali- 
ties— he  seemed  to  leave  so  little  to  the  im- 
agination.     One  recalls  no  slurring,  or  if  not 
slurring,   confusion  of  touch,   so    to   say,  in 
Collins's  work— that  touch  which  the  painter 
of  perhaps  more  charm   resorts   to   for  the 
mystery  and  vagueness   it   suggests.      This 
was  not  real,  not  frank  and  sound  enough 
for  the  purely  painter  instinct  of  Alfred  Col- 
lins.     Call  this  a  defect,   if  you  will — it  is 
really  temperamental;  and  the  price  in  loss 
of  a  certain  charm  was  largely  balanced,  in 
this  instance,  by  the  big,  wholesome  meth- 
od it  insisted  on.      That    method  declared 
by  every  touch  that  it  was   ''the   painter's 
business  to  paint."     But  in  addition  to  this 


integrity  of  pigment  which  was  usually  pure 
and  fresh,  kept  so  by  an  apparent  force  of 
will,    Collins   respected   the   character,    and 
presented  with  largeness  of  vision  the  planes 
and  essential  construction  of  the  subject  be- 
fore him.      It  must  be  admitted  that  a  con- 
scious effort  was  discernible  in  all  his  work 
— its  freshness  of  color  even  did  not  impress 
one  as  the  result  of  fluency  of  touch.      The 
gareful  juxtaposition  of  particles  of  pure  pig- 
ment gave  it  its  vibration;  it  was  really  truth- 
fulness of  color,  the  play  of  surface  light  on 
flesh  in  faithful  relation  to  the  background 
relieving  the  human  form.     And  to-day,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  experiments  to  secure 
light  and  surface,  it  is  valuable  to  find  one 
who  was  so  convincingly  successful  in  what 
he  undertook  to  represent.      This  is  much. 
Had  more  time  been  given  him,  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  contributed  still  more  to  a 
broad  realization  of  the  things  of  sight.     Per- 
haps, indeed,   Collins  did  not  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  but  to  the  vision.      May  it  not  be 
contended,  however,  that  an  appeal   to  the 
sight,  when  made  with  potency  and  splendor, 
is  one  way  of  stirring  the  imagination?     In 
any  event  this  was  Collins's  way — this   was 
his  language.  Frank  Fowler. 


QUITE  apart  from  his  great  achieve- 
ment in  art,  Alfred  Q.  Collins's  ideas 
on  the  study  and  practice  of  painting 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  world. 
For  the  first  time  after  a  century  of  darkness 
in  art  teaching,  he  has  brought  a  message 
of  hope  to  every  artist  and  art  worker 
in  the  land.  He  believed,  sincerely  and 
thoroughly,  that  the  expression  of  an  idea  in 
art  is  a  science  which  can  be  taught  by  one 
person  to  another  as  definitely  as  any  purely 
scientific  study;  and  his  own  life  and  paint- 
ing are  such  a  shining  example  of  the  truth 
of  this  beUef,  that  no  man  who  is  earnestly 
striving  for  a  frank  means  of  expression  in 
art  need  ever  again  be  discouraged,  or  in 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  success. 

Early  in  his  career,  Collins  set  himself  the 
task  of  finding  out  the  laws  that  govern  the 
practice  of  painting  (including  the  laws  of 
optics),  of  formulating  them,  and  then  putting 
them  in  logical  sequence  so  as  to  develop  a 
set  process.  Painting  has  almost  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  inherent  quality,  born  in 
the  individual  as  much  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  in  total  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
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the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  in  its  best 
periods,  was  evolved  through  long  genera- 
tions of  human  endeavor,  and  that  this 
technique  is  quite  apart  from  the  emotion 
which  painting  intends  to  convey. 

He  began  this  study  with  the  determination 
to  paint  nothing  which  he  could  not  see, 
to  accept  nothing  the  truth  of  which  he  could 
not  demonstrate,  never  to  put  down  a  color 
or  a  value  unless  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  before  him;  and  strangely  enough,  this 
very  realism  led  him  straight  to  the  most  cut- 
and-dried  formulas  of  the  academies,  which 
had  been  swept  away  as  worthless  when  the 
impressionists  first  let  in  the  sunlight  upon 
the  darkness  into  which  the  schools  had 
lapsed.  He  thus  rediscovered  and  proved, 
by  his  own  independent  work,  the  value  of 
these  academic  traditions. 

So  much  mystery,  one  might  almost  say 
superstition,  has  grown  up  about  the  memory 
of  great  painters,  that  for  the  young  artist  it 
is  almost  as  impossible  to  get  any  helpful 
clew  from  the  instruction  given  at  the  schools, 
to  the  way  they  did  their  painting,  as  if  their 
pictures  had  dropped  ready-made  from  the 
sky;  and  here  is  a  man  who  says:  What 
troubles  you  most  is  not  a  lack  in  your  own 
being,  as  the  world  would  have  you  believe, 
but  in  your  education,  which  you  can  repair 
by  using  your  intellect.  Set  your  slves  to 
learn  all  the  science  that  you  can  discover 
in  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters,  if  it 
takes  you  twenty  years,  and  then  you  can 
express  your  own  emotions  in  a  form  so 
simple  they  can  be  plainly  understood,  and 
that  will  last  as  long  as  pigment  will  cling  to 
canvas. 

And  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  practised  what  he  preached,  and  whose 
accomplishment  has  placed  him  among  the 
greatest  of  painters. 

Kenneth  Frazier. 


THE  Society  of  American  Artists,  to 
whose  organization,  already  counting  a 
quarter  century  of  existence,  still  clings 
the  familiar  appellation  of  ''the  young  men," 
in  contradistinction  to  our  more  venerable 
Academy,  has  been  peculiarly  tried  by  the 
loss  of  many  of  its  members  in  the  prime  of 
their  life.  Upon  this  sad  roll  must  now  be 
placed  the  name  of  Alfred  Quinton  Collins, 
by  whose  death  last  summer  in  his  fortieth 
year  our  art  loses  one  who,  upon  the  founda- 


tion of  rigorous  training,  kept  faithful  to  an 
ideal  cf  technical  expression  no  less  rigorous; 
who  had  the  courage  to  produce  little  as  the 
result  of  untiring  assiduity,  ever  insistent  that 
this  self-limited  production  should  represent 
his  work  at  its  best;  negligent  only  of  the 
cheap  applause  of  the  uninformed,  and  hold- 
ing as  his  chief  reward  the  approbation  of 
the  few  who  follow  with  jealous  eyes  the  slow 
yet  vigorous  growth  of  our  art. 

These  are  not  qualities  which  make  for 
wide  publicity,  but  among  his  fellow-crafts- 
men Collins  received  a  recognition  as  far 
removed  from  the  easy  bestowal  of  factitious 
honors  in  cliques  where  mutual  admiration 
runs  rife,  as  it  was  from  that  often  accorded 
to  laudable  effort  where  the  result  falls  short 
of  the  aim. 

In  the  virility  of  mind  which  informed  his 
work  one  felt  that  men  were  the  chosen  sub- 
jects of  this  painter,  though  I  remember  one 
most  successful  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady 
painted  with  the  sensitive  appreciation  of  a 
refined  and  kindly  nature;  but  among  the 
exhibited  portraits  none  of  younger  women 
come  back  to  me,  and  the  incisive  character  of 
his  drawing,  the  frankness  of  hispaintinglent 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
masculine  type.  With  this  there  was  naught 
of  brutality  of  execution  or  of  insight;  few 
men  manage  to  retain  a  more  respectful  atti- 
tude before  their  sitters  than  did  Collins,  and, 
while  he  sought  character  and  scorned  to 
wilfully  extenuate,  a  gentleman  at  his  hands 
remained  a  gentleman.  A  pupil  of  Bonnat, 
and  of  aim  equally  realistic,  Collins  was  en- 
dowed with  a  more  delicate  and  less  objective 
perception,  and  in  that  respect  his  work  was 
more  akin  to  that  of  Elie  Delaunay,  whose 
realism,  more  subjective,  evoked  the  sense 
of  full  solidity  of  the  head  and  the  differing 
modulations  of  the  features  and  yet  refrained 
from  the  more  insistent  form  of  realization 
by  which  the  painted  subject  appears  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

Once  a  year  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  assembles  thirty  men  chosen  for  its 
Jury  of  Selection  to  pass  upon  the  pictures 
offered  for  its  annual  exhibition.  Upon  such 
an  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  Collins  being 
of  the  number,  his  contribution  was  a  por- 
trait of  another  painter — Joe  Evans — also  a 
member  of  the  Society,  much  esteemed  for 
his  personal  characteristics,  and  again,  like 
Collins,  doomed  to  an  early  death.  It  hap- 
pened that  when  this  portrait  was  placed  be- 
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fore  the  jury,  Evans,  seated  near  by,  uncon- 
sciously fell  into  the  exact  position  in  which 
he  was  depicted  on  the  canvas. 

There  are  few  portraits  that  I  know  more 
admirably  true  than  this,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth  by  the  chance  juxtaposition 
with  its  subject  produced  its  effect  upon  the 
jury.  Our  eyes  went  from  the  canvas  to 
where  our  friend,  its  counterpart,  sat,  and 
back  again  with  ever-increasing  approval,  and 
finally,  with  the  facetiously  obvious  question, 
''On  which  are  we  voting?"  the  portrait  was 
received  unanimously. 

Recognition  such  as  this  sustained  Collins 
during  his  brief  career  the  whiles  he  un- 
tiringly worked  to  perfect  his  art,  the  sole 
title  which  his  proud  spirit  could  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  reason  for  larger  popular  recog- 
nition which  he  would  have  welcomed  as  an 
incentive  and  a  means  of  further  effort.  A 
modest  painter  intent  upon  his  chosen  work, 
his  own  most  severe  critic,  destroying  far 
more  than  he  retained  that  his  work  finally 
shown  should  be  definite  and  accomplished — 
such  men  as  he  are  the  leaven  of  our  artistic 
fermentation;  such  as  he  serve  to  help  their 
fellows,  in  the  dearth  of  tradition  and  estab- 
lished standard  prevalent  (to  pursue  the 
simile)  in  our  half-baked  civilization,  to  a 
realization  that  sound  drawing  and  construc- 
tion, honest  and  direct  painting,  are  the 
sustaining  ingredients  of  the  perfect  bread 
of  art. 

If  he  had  achieved  no  more  than  this  in 
his  brief  passage  on  earth,  his  life  had  been 
useful;  but  the  few  works  which  he  has  left 
have  the  other  qualities  essential  to  their 
completion,  and  to  them  we  can  consign  the 
task  of  preserving  the  name  of  Alfred  Quin- 
ton  Collins  for  the  day  of  fuller  recognition 
and  public  honor;  simply  enregistering  here 
that  during  his  life  he  received  the  recom- 
pense he  valued  most;  that  this  painter  for 
painters  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  fellows.  Will  H.  Low. 


A  LFRED  O.  COLLINS  was  a  painter  in 
ZA  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  an  en- 
^  ^  thusiastic  believer  in  truth,  he  ever 
made  devoted  endeavor  to  achieve  that  just 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  by  which 
truth  and  beauty  are  secured. 


His  life  work  was  portrait  painting  and 
into  it  he  threw  the  full  strength  of  his  rare 
nature.  He  always  began  a  canvas  with  the 
deepest  solicitude  for  those  two  qualities  he 
considered  vital  in  his  form  of  art  — the 
human  interest  in  the  portrait  and  the  purely 
technical  expression  of  the  painting.  He  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  character  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  it.  Many  of  his  portraits  had  even 
at  the  first  lay-in  astonishing  truth  and  re- 
alism; but  these  elements  were  made  to  be 
a  kind  of  foundation  upon  which  with  slow, 
sincere  labor  and  patient  research  he  brought 
to  bear  what  Whistler  called  the  * 'Painter's 
poetry— that  amazing  invention  which  shall 
put  form  and  color  into  such  perfect  har- 
mony that  exquisiteness  is  the  result." 

Always  a  student  even  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the  diffi- 
culties of  "beginning  all  over  again."  He 
would  destroy  seemingly  finished  work  be- 
cause some  subtle  problem  of  light  and  form 
which  baffled  him  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
time  being  the  critical  note  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Only  his  most  intimate  and  en- 
thusiastic friends  could  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  often  apparently  useless  blotting  out 
of  some  fine  achievement. 

If  he  had  a  limitation  it  was  that  of  exces- 
sive conscientiousness;  yet  that  word  could 
not  be  made  to  imply  with  him  a  real  defect: 
it  was,  rather,  significant  of  a  high  ambition 
that  was  balked  and  restricted  by  some  small 
detail  when  that  detail  went  \^rong.  Such 
a  fault  (as  he  would  consider  it)  became  a 
nightmare  and  ended  repeatedly  in  the  de- 
struction of  some  splendid  beginning. 

Sometimes  when  he  failed  to  reveal  his 
highest  level  he  disclosed  his  greatest  faults — 
a  tendency  to  an  almost  brutal  realism;  but 
when  he  succeeded  it  was  with  an  extraor- 
dinary subtlety  and  delicacy,  coming  like 
a  soothing  touch,  bringing  gentleness  and 
sweetness  with  his  work. 

It  was  often  said  of  him,  as  it  always  will 
be  said  of  one  whose  ruling  passion  is  his 
work,  that  he  did  not  know  when  to  "let 
well  enough  alone";  and  perhaps,  from  the 
world's  point  of  view,  his  success  might  have 
been  greater,  his  honors  more  numerous, 
his  reputation  wider,  if  he  had  been  less 
exacting  of  himself — but  he  chose  the  better 
part!  Robert  Reid. 


Dfaum  by  E.  Tito. 

SALVINI  AMONG  THE  OLIVES   ON   HIS   ESTATE  NEAR   SIENNA. 

— "Salvini,"  page  234. 
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SOME    GARDENS    IN    SPAIN 

By  Helena   Rutherfurd  Ely 
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MANY  of  us  have  seen  beautiful  gar- 
dens in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
To  many  they  are  ideals  hoped  for, 
yet  with  the  knowledge  that  the  hope  can 
never  be  realized.  Little  has  been  written 
about  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  they  are 
not  so  frequently  visited  as  those  of  other 
countries,  so  that  the  lovely  ones  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  see  last  summer  came  upon 
me  as  a  great  surprise.  The  "  castles  in 
Spain"  which  I  had  expected  to  see  on 
every  hilltop  seemed  not  to  exist  except  in 
romance,  but  every  chateau  and  villa, 
every  tiny  roadside  inn,  many  factories 
even,  had  gardens  where  flowers  of  many 
varieties  grew  in  greatest  luxuriance. 

The  climate  of  Spain,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  is  dry  and  burning;  little  or 
no  rain  falls;  streams  and  brooks  become 
entirely  dry,  and  many  rivers  flow  only  in  a 
narrow  channel.  Except  among  the  moun- 
tains, water  seems  to  be  scarce  everywhere, 
and  yet  the  gardens  are  watered  with  great 
painstaking.  Often  the  water  is  carted 
from  a  long  distance.  The  larger  and 
finer  gardens  are  usually  irrigated.  Some- 
times the  water  for  this  purpose  flows  from 
a  mountain  lake,  or  from  a  reservoir  built 
by  the  industrious  Moors.  Often  it  is 
pumped  from  wells  by  a  patient  donkey 
who  walks  bHndfolded  for  hours  around  a 
narrow  circle.  Or  again,  the  primitive 
pump  is  worked  by  two  men.  Everywhere 
houses  were  made  gay  by  window-boxes 
filled  with  growing  plants.  Carnations 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  flower  for  this 


purpose,  and  I  have  seen  as  fine  Carnations 
in  the  window-boxes  of  the  poorer  people  in 
Spain  as  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  New 
York.  Every  working  girl  wears  a  flower 
tucked  into  her  black  hair,  white  and  red 
seeming  to  be  the  favorite  colors,  and  many 
carry  flowers  in  their  hands. 

Landing  at  Gibraltar  and  having  to  stay 
there  a  day,  we  spent  a  most  interesting 
afternoon  in  the  Alameda,  the  public  gar- 
den laid  out  in  1814.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  a  peculiar  pine  tree  which 
flourishes  throughout  Spain,  from  Cadiz 
to  Segovia,  and  should  therefore  be  hardy 
in  our  country.  The  color  is  a  beautiful 
dark  green,  somewhat  lighter  than  our 
white  pine,  or  pinus  strobus,  and  its  shape 
is  a  perfect  sphere.  Smaller  ones  were 
like  gigantic  Bay  trees  in  form,  and  being 
hardy  could  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
for  decoration  without  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  be  stored  in  winter.  I  never 
saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  tree  from 
the  window  of  a  slow-moving  train  without 
longing  to  have  it  dug  up  and  sent  to  my 
own  garden. 

In  this  Alameda  at  Gibraltar  grew  also 
stately  cypress  and  gnarled  cedars;  mag- 
nolias, and  the  feathery  acacia  mimosa, 
sycamores,  oaks,  and  locust;  the  beautiful 
pepper  tree  and  the  tender  banana;  pome- 
granates, with  their  scarlet  flowers,  and 
orange  trees  laden  with  fruit;  olive  trees 
with  their  silvery  foHage;  oleanders,  abu- 
tilon  and  fuchsia  growing  like  trees. 

Blooming  at  one  time  were  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  flowers  that  with  us  would  foUow 
in  succession  and  make  a  floral  procession 
of  several  months.  I  felt  at  once  that  I 
should  have  to  begin  gardening  all  over 
again  to  understand  a  climate  that  would 
produce  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Mari- 
golds, and  other  late-blooming  plants  in 
early  June.  Japanese  Iris  was  there  in 
quantity.  Paths  were  bordered  with  Ger- 
man Stocks,  pink,  white  and  purple,  and 
with  the  old-time  Clove  Pinks.  Great 
plantations  of  Carnations  filled  the  air 
with  their  spicy  odor.  Phlox,  Hollyhocks, 
the  gay  London  Pride,  and  Sweet  Wilham 
in  many  varieties,  were  growing  in  masses. 
The  fair  Madona  Lily  and  also  Lihum 
Auratum  raised  their  stalks  of  beauty  above 
carpets  of  many-hued  Pansies.  Great 
hedges  of  arbor-vitse  and  juniper  formed 
wind-breaks  to  shelter  the  more  tender 
plants.  Geraniums  and  Hehotrope  grew 
here  hke  large  shrubs,  and  the  Century 
Plant  and  Prickly  Pear  were  on  every 
hand.  The  annual  Larkspur  was  as  lux- 
uriant as  the  perennial  variety,  and  Japan- 
ese Morning  Glories  of  largest  size  and 
lovely  color  clambered  to  the  very  tops  of 
great  trees,  and  grew  in  tangles  over  rustic 
bridges  and  summer-houses.  Nothing  was 
formally  planted  in  this  Gibraltar  garden. 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  the  flowers  had 
sown  themselves,  especially  when,  after 
wandering  over  grassy  slopes  and  under 
the  dense  pine  trees,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  sunny  place  filled  with  masses  of 
glowing  color. 

Trellises  were  covered  with  Sweet  Peas, 
Columbines  and  Daisies,  and  quantities  of 
Ivy  Geranium,  the  modest  Mignonette, 
tall  Foxgloves  and  Canterbury  Befls,  also 
bloomed  in  this  garden  of  all  seasons  gath- 
ered into  one.  Glowing  scarlet  Hibiscus 
and  starry  Jessamine  filled  my  heart  with  a 
desire  to  see  them  so  growing  at  home. 
And  last  of  all,  were,  the  Roses — Roses  of 
aU  kinds  and  all  colors ;  perfect  in  form  and 
beauty,  the  standards  especially,  so  laden 
with  blossoms  that  each  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  wonder. 

Upon  leaving  Gibraltar  we  travelled  to 
Cadiz,  a  city  built  almost  entirely  of  mar- 
ble. The  tropical  sun  beating  upon  its 
whiteness  would  cause  intolerable  glare 
were  it  not  for  the  palm  trees  of  great  height 
and  beauty  which  flourish  here  and  adorn 


all  the  pubhc  gardens  and  squares,  and 
many  of  the  streets.  Camellias,  Abutilons, 
and  Carnations,  which  might  almost  be 
called  the  flower  of  Spain,  so  prevalent  are 
they,  were  here  in  great  abundance.  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  was  not  so  universal 
at  Cadiz  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  the  peo- 
ple seeming  to  prefer  palms  and  shrubbery 
of  all  varieties. 

Seville,  however,  was  a  riot  of  color. 
Nearly  every  house  had  its  window-boxes, 
where  Carnations,  scarlet  Geraniums,  the 
beautiful  pink  Ivy  Geranium,  Fuchsias, 
and  blue  Hydrangeas  seemed  to  be  the 
favorites.  At  Seville,  too,  white  marble  is 
largely  used  for  building  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  houses.  All  the  dwell- 
ings of  any  pretensions  are  built  with  a 
Patio,  or  central  court,  made  entirely  of 
snowy  marble.  There  is  usually  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  with  palms  and  large 
pots  of  flowering  plants  placed  around  it 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  court.  This 
court  is  roofed,  sometimes  with  glass,  more 
often  with  an  awning.  Comfortable  loung- 
ing chairs  make  it  a  cool  and  dehghtful 
refuge  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  lovely 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  splashing  of 
water  are  apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  well- 
being  that  soon  sends  one  to  gentle  slum- 
bers and  pleasant  dreams.  At  the  back 
of  the  court  a  door  or  grille  of  beautifully 
wrought  iron  leads  to  the  garden,  which 
also  possesses  a  fountain  and  palm  trees, 
and  is,  beside,  filled  with  many  varieties  of 
flowers.  Roses,  too,  climb  against  the  gar- 
den waHs,  and  often  to  the  very  house-top. 

But  when  one  sees  the  Alcazar  at 
Seville,  that  garden  of  gardens,  the  mem- 
ory of  all  others  grows  dim,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  garden  of  the  world.  Some  of 
it  probably  dated  from  earliest  Moorish 
times ;  other  parts  were  made  by  Peter  the 
Cruel,  who  lived  there  from  1350  to  1369; 
and  still  others  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  Shut  off  from 
the  w^orld  by  the  buildings  of  the  Alcazar 
and  by  high  walls,  this  garden  has  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  survived  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  the  palm  trees'  and  giant 
magnolias  have  sheltered  many  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  who  have  now  lain  for 
centuries  dead. 

As  I  slowly  paced  the  walks  paved  with 
worn  bricks,  or  sat  upon  the  quaint  benches 
made  of  Moorish  tiles,  my  thoughts  wan- 
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dered  to  the  Moorish  sukan,  Abu  Yahub 
Yusuf,  who,  in  1181,  began  to  build  the 
great  Alcazar,  and  it  seemed  not  improb- 
able that  he  first  began  the  gardens  where, 
secluded  behind  high  walls,  the  fair  ones  of 
his  harem  might  disport  themselves  in 
freedom.  To-day  we  see  in  one  of  the 
gardens  a  marble  pool  surrounded  by  a 


show  their  gallantry  and  appreciation  of 
her  beauty  would  each  drink  a  glass  of 
water  from  the  bath. 

Columbus  was  formally  received  in 
Seville  upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage, 
and  we  can  imagine  Isabella  the  Cathohc, 
that  great  woman  and  queen,  receiving  Co- 
lumbus under  one  of  the  magnoha  trees,  her 


In  a  garden  at  Seville. — Page  132. 


dense  myrtle  hedge  over  eight  feet  in 
height,  called  the ''  Sultana's  Bath,"  and  the 
legend  is  told,  that  the  Sultan's  favorite 
wife  came  there  daily  to  bathe.  Passing 
under  a  beautifully  carved  old  marble  arch- 
way, we  came  to  a  small  court  planted  with 
ancient  orange  trees.  All  but  one  are  said 
to  bear  delicious  fruit,  and  this  one  alone, 
set  out  by  Peter  the  Cruel  over  five  hundred 
years  ago,  bears  oranges  so  sour  and  bitter 
as  to  be  uneatable.  The  tree  is  said  to 
have  received  from  Peter  his  bitter  nature. 
One  of  his  wicked  deeds  was  the  murder  of 
his  guest,  the  Moorish  sultan,  Abu  Said, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  his  jewels. 

From  a  terrace  we  descended  to  a  vaulted 
gallery  to  see  the  marble  bath,  some  twenty 
feet  long,  ten  broad,  and  four  deep,  where 
Maria  de  Padilla,  the  beautiful  wife  of  this 
same  Peter,  used  to  bathe.  It  is  said  that 
the  courtiers  would  gather  about,  and  to 


industrious  attendants  seated  near  by,  yet 
forgetting  to  draw  the  needle  through  the 
canvas  while  listening  to  the  marvellous 
tales  of  the  new  Spain  across  the  sea. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  married  to  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal  in  the  Alcazar.  He  im- 
proved and  added  to  the  gardens,  building 
also,  in  the  midst  of  one,  a  pavilion  of 
Moorish  tiles,  with  a  wooden  dome,  as  a 
cool  retreat  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Philip  the  Second  also  lived  here. 
Gloomy  and  morose,  regretting  the  Eng- 
land he  had  lost,  he  doubtless  paced  the 
shaded  alleys  planning  terror  to  the  Prot- 
estant world,  and  new  inquisitorial  fires. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  grow  such 
hedges  of  box  and  myrtle  that  one  know^s 
at  a  glance  that  generations  have  passed 
awa}^  while  they  have  grown  quietly  on. 
The  very  roses  that  climb  against  the  walls 
have  trunks  as  large  as  one's  forearm.  The 
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rose  trees  and  bushes  also  show  their  great 
age  in  their  size.  And  such  roses  as  they 
yield !  Dark  red,  pink,  white,  and  adorable 
yellow  ones,  all  of  perfect  form  and  yield- 
ing perfume  delicious  beyond  words.  The 
starry  white  Jessamine  clambered  up  the 
palms  and  ancient  cedars;  Heliotrope,  like 
trees  in  size,  flung  its  fragrant  purple  blos- 
soms to  the  air.  Great  cypress  trees,  which 
had  lived  through  hundreds  of  years,  were 
trained  to  form  arches  over  the  paths.  Ba- 
nana trees,  laden  with  fruit,  and  oleanders 
with  masses  of  pink  or  white  blossoms  and 
the  size  the  mountain  ash  usually  attains  in 


In  the  gardens  at  La  Granja.— Page  142. 

our  country,  spread  wide  their  branches. 
Here,  too,  were  many  of  the  favorites  of  our 
own  gardens.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Cah- 
fornia  Poppies,  Calendulas,  Annual  Lark- 
spur, and  Mignonette  welcomed  us  with 
smiling  faces. 

The  garden  of  the  Alcazar  is  one  garden 
composed  of  several,  each  opening  into  the 
other  by  steps  descending  from  a  terrace  or 
through  arches  in  marble  or  living  green. 
All  the  gardens  are  surrounded  with  won- 
derful hedges  of  myrtle,  juniper,  or  box. 
If  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  should  be 
stripped  of  all  but  their  hedges,  palm  trees 
and  magnohas,  they  would  still  be  most 


In  the  gardens  at  La  Granja. — Page  142. 

wonderful.  In  some  places,  walls  about 
eight  feet  in  height  separate  the  gardens, 
and  against  these  walls  are  trained  orange 
and  peach  trees,  with  a  tangle  of  Jessa- 
mine and  Roses  climbing  among  them  as 
they  will.  In  fact,  the  flowers  grow  in  such 
careless  and  natural  profusion,  and  there 
is  seemingly  so  little  cultivation,  that  one 
might  almost  think  the  hoe  of  a  gardener 
had  not  visited  the  place  for  a  hundred 
years.  This  very  carelessness  was  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  the  place,  and  added 
to  the  effect  of  age  that  clung  to  everything. 
Modern  gardeners  would  stand  aghast  at 
such  apparent  neglect. 

I  recognized  that  the  very  lack  of  mod- 
ern care  was  artistic  and  suitable,  and  yet 
wondered,  if  the  place  were  mine,  whether  I 
could  forbear  the  use  of  shears,  trow^el,  and 
hoe.  The  hedges  were  trimmed.  These, 
with  some  orange  trees  growing  in  a  solid 
mass  of  green  along  some  fifty  feet  of  palace 
wall,  and  reaching  to  the  very  roof,  alone 
bore  signs  of  the  gardener's  shears. 

The  flower  beds  were  of  intricate  shapes 
filled  with  a  tangled  mass  of  flowers,  and 
always  surrounded  with  box.  And  such 
boxl  My  heart  sank  within  me  when  I 
thought  of  the  box  in  my  garden  at  home, 
where  not  even  a  hundred  mild  winters  and 
a  hundred  rainv  summers  could  give  growth 
hke  the  smallest  of  that  at  the  Alcazar. 

The  bouquet  that  is  considered  in  Seville 
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as  a  model  of  beauty  and  elegance  was  to 
our  eyes  a  most  hideous  thing.  In  shape 
like  a  pyramid  about  fourteen  inches  high, 
it  was  formed  by  fastening  a  magnolia  bud 
to  the  top  of  a  smooth  round  stick,  and  then 
winding  flowers  tightly  around  the  stick, 
each  succeeding  row  becoming  larger,  so 
that  at  the  bottom  the  bouquet  was  probably 
two  feet  around.     It  was  a  frequent  sight  to 


see  two  men  carrying  a  pole  between  them,  " 
with  from  six  to  a  dozen  of  these  bouquets 
swinging,  heads  down,  from  the  pole. 

Every  garden  of  the  Alcazar  has  its 
fountain  or  fountains,  and  the  pleasant 
murmuring  of  waters  is  ever  in  your  ears. 
Some  king  of  by-gone  days  who  loved  a 
practical  joke  upon  a  courtier,  constructed 
under  a  brick  walk  a  series  of  small  pipes 


Court  of  the  pools  and  the  cypresses  of  the  Sukana  at  the  GeneraHfe,  Granada. — Page  144. 


In  the  gardens  of  the  l^alace  of  the  Generalife.— Page  144. 


with  tiny  openings  between  the  bricks.  The 
unwary  person  who  was  to  bear  the  joke  was 
asked  to  take  that  walk,  and  when  well  in  the 
centre,  the  king,  by  turning  a  faucet,  would 
cause  all  the  length  of  walk  to  be  enveloped 
in  hundreds  of  tiny  jets  of  water,  each  some 
six  feet  high. 

Madrid  was  full  of  gardens.  Vegetation 
here  is  not  tropical.  The  winters  are  long 
and  cold,  and  icy  winds  sweep  down  with 
killing  blasts  from  the  mountains  north  of 
the  city.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  nearly  tree- 
less plain,  and  the  summers  are  parched  and 
burning.  Still,  by  means  of  irrigation  and 
artificial  watering,  the  public  and  private 
gardens  are  kept  green  and  luxuriant.  All 
the  handsomer  houses  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  at  which  we  would 
take  curious  peeps  through  either  the  tall 
iron  fences  surrounding  them  or  an  open 
gate  or  doorway  in  the  protecting  wall  of 
brick. 

The  Botanical  Garden  possesses  a  fine 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  large 
hot-house  contains  many  specimens  of  ten- 


der plants.  This  garden  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  having  been  founded  in  1774- 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ivy,  which 
completely  covered  the  trunks  of  many 
trees. 

Throughout  the  gardens  of  Madrid  bed- 
ding-out plants  seemed  to  be  the  favorites, 
and  we  saw  quantities  of  Geraniums,  Co- 
leus,  Cannas,  Gladioh,  and  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  Sunflowers,  Marigolds, 
and  Calendulas  bloomed  in  great  profu- 
sion, gratifying  the  Spaniards'  love  for 
yellow.  Myrtle  and  box  hedges  were 
everywhere,  but  we  saw  none  to  compare 
with  those  at  Seville. 

At  Escorial,  thirty-one  miles  from  Ma- 
drid, are  most  lovely  gardens.  The  first 
we  saw  of  these  was  the  garden  of  the  Pa- 
lacio  Real,  that  part  of  the  great  Escorial 
built  first  by  Philip  the  Second  as  a  cell  in 
which  to  die,  but  added  to  by  succeeding 
kings  and  converted  into  a  palace,  and 
decorated  by  them  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  These  gardens  were  devoid 
of  flowers,  and  consisted  only  of  hedges, 
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parterres,    circles    and    squares    and    tri- 
angles of  the  most  wonderful  box  I  have 
ever  seen,  quite  five  feet  in  height,  with 
paths  running  around  and  between  them. 
From  the  shapes  of  many  of  these  beds 
of  box  I  imagine  that  they  had  originally 
been  planted  as  edging  for  formally  shaped 
beds,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time,  had  grown 
to  form  these  solid  masses  of  green. 
.    In    the   Monastery   gardens   we    found 
many  trees  and  plants  to  remind  us  of 
home.     Everything  was  irregular,  and  the 
same  careless  luxuriance  prevailed  that  we 
had    noticed    in    other    gardens.     Great 
Beeches,  old  Horse-chestnuts,  and  Ailan- 
thus  shaded  the  alleys.     The  ground  every- 
where was  carpeted  with  Vinca,  our  Peri- 
winkle, in  heu  of  grass.     Lilacs,  Altheas, 
Syringa,  and  Deutzia  were  growing  happily 
in  all  the  sunny  corners.      Standard  roses 
of  many  varieties  bloomed  in  perfection. 
Great  plants  of    Canterbury  Bells,   both 
purple  and  white,  smiled  at  us  as  if  they 
knew  that  we  loved  them.     One  long  wall 
of    the    Monastery  was   entirely   covered 
with  a  climbing  rose,  whose  blossoms  were 
large  and  double,  and  of  a  lovely  silvery- 
pink  color. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  the  Monas- 
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tery  is  the  Casita  de  Aba  jo,  built  in  1772 
for  the  Prince  Charles;  a  most  dainty  and 
charming  little  chateau  full  of  pretty  things, 
and  so  homelike  and  lovable  as  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  homes  of  royalty  one 
generally  sees.     A  semicircular  hedge  of 
cypress,  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  four  feet 
thick,  formed  a  background  to  the  entrance 
to   the   chateau   grounds,    and   enormous 
spruce  trees  stood  like  sentinels  on  either 
side  of  the  gate.     From  a  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house  we  descended  to  a  garden,  not 
large— perhaps  two  hundred  by  three  hun- 
dred feet — that  was  captivating.     A  pool  in 
the  centre,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  simply  a  jet  of  water,  was  surrounded 
by  standard  Roses,  giant  Poppies  and  Lark- 
spur planted  between  them,  and  the  bed 
edged  with   Pinks.     Radiating  from   the 
pool  were  formally  shaped  box-edged  beds 
of   many-colored   flowers.     Madona    Lil- 
ies  were   there   in   quantity,   and   superb 
GladioH  and  Cannas;  Roses  beyond  num- 
ber grew  everywhere,  and  a  wall  eight  feet 
high  surrounding  the  sides  of  the  garden 
was  covered  with  them.     Imagine  climb- 
ing roses,  pink,  white,  dark  red  and  yellow, 
double,  and  as  large  as  the  Jacqueminot, 
or  the  Kaiserin  Augusta.     From  their  fra- 
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grance  and  the  quantity  of  buds  and  blooms, 
I  think  they  must  have  been  of  the  ever- 
blooming  varieties.  There  being  an  unlim- 
ited water  supply  at  Escorial  from  a  moun- 
tain lake,  this  garden  was  irrigated.  We 
were  there  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  watching  the  gardeners 
turn  on  the  water,  understood  why  the 
flowers  were  so  wonderful.  With  rich  soil, 
warm  sunshine,  and  a  thorough  daily 
soaking  to  the  very  ends  of  the  roots,  the 
conditions  were  ideal  for  perfection  of 
blooms. 

Behind  the  chateau  the  long  windows  of 
the  lower  floor  open  directly  upon  another 
garden  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  in 
front.     Here,  however,  there  were  fewer 


flowers,  and  more  of  the  cypress  and  the 
great  parterres  of  box  that  grows  so  luxu- 
riantly in  Spain.  Everything  about  this 
gay  little  house  and  gardens  was  so  charm- 
ing that  we  thought  it  would  be  delightful 
to  live  there,  and  that  now,  at  last,  we  had 
verily  seen  a  "Chateau  en  Espagne." 

Before  leaving,  we  were  told  that  the 
water  from  a  near-by  fountain  was  the  finest 
and  coolest  in  Spain.  To  people  who  had 
drunk  only  bottled  water  for  weeks  this  was 
joyful  intelligence.  We  hastened  to  the 
fountain,  and  never  was  anything  more 
delicious  than  that  cold,  almost  icy  draught. 

Opposite  the  station  at  Escorial  is  a 
large  chocolate  factory,  and  surrounding  it 
a  beautiful  garden.     Here  we  saw  wonder- 


Cypress  walk  leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  the  Generalife. — Page  144. 
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ful  Snap-dragons  and  great  plants  of  Flos 
Jovis,  pink  and  crimson,  growing  among 
the  other  flowers.  Spruce,  horse-chestnut, 
and  locust  trees  made  "  caverns  of  cool 
shade."  It  was  an  enticing  spot,  and  the 
operatives  who  could  spend  their  leisure 
hour  resting  there  w^ere  fortunate  indeed. 

We  had  heard  at  Madrid  of  some  won- 
derful gardens  at  La  Granja,  a  place  near 


Fagade  of  the  balcony  of  Lindaraja,  Alhambra. — Page  143. 

Segovia,  but  were  told  that  there  was  no 
good  hotel  where  we  could  spend  the  night, 
and  that  a  day's  excursion  would  have  to 
be  made  from  Madrid. 

In  the  train  for  Escorial,  a  member  of 
the  party,  with  a  talent  for  making  out 
continental  time-tables,  discovered  that 
nearly  eight  hours  would  be  consumed  on 
the  railroad  in  going  to  and  from  Segovia, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  to 
La  Granja,  seven  miles  away,  see  the  gar- 
dens, and  return  to  Madrid  the  same  day. 
This  same  clever  person  then  said:  "At 


Escorial  you  are  nearly  half  way  to  Segovia; 
why  not  go  there  this  afternoon,  put  up  for 
one  night  with  whatever  you  find,  and  re- 
turn to  Madrid  to-morrow  after  your  sight- 
seeing ?  You  will  thus  save  four  hours  of 
railroad  travel."  We  had  come  out  for  a 
short  day's  excursion,  expecting  to  return 
to  our  hotel  in  Madrid  by  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Now  to  me  the  dreadful  slowness  of  the 
Spanish  railway  trains  had  many  times 
proved  vexatious,  and  to  avoid  four  hours  of 
them  was  a  great  consideration.  At  the  same 
time  the  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  the  cele- 
brated gardens  of  the  world  was  an  added 
attraction  which  could  not  be  resisted.  My 
vote  was  at  once  cast  to  continue  the  trip 
from  Escorial  directly  to  Segovia. 

It  was  an  interesting  journey  at  the  end 
of  the  day  from  six  to  nine,  through  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country.  The  fields  were 
a  mass  of  wild  flowers.  We  counted  over 
thirty  varieties.  The  sinking  sun  lost  its 
heat ;  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool ;  lengthen- 
ing shadows  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  after  the  sun  had  set  behind 
the  mountains,  leaving  the  sky  a  brill- 
iant rose,  we  watched  it  change  to  daffodil 
and  softly  fade  to  violet,  and  the  dusk  of 
evening  fell  and  night  had  closed  upon  us 
when  w&  reached  Segovia.  The  quaint 
town  was  thronged  with  people,  whom  a 
three  days'  horse-fair,  then  in  progress,  had 
brought  there.  The  inn,  though  some- 
what primitive,  was  not  uncomfortable. 
The  table-d'hote  dinner  was  at  its  height, 
probably  fifty  people  being  in  the  room 
when  we  entered.  Instantly  silence  fell 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  us;  many 
greeted  us  with  a  polite  bow,  and  we 
caught  a  frequent  whisper  of  "Inglese." 
The  dinner  was  excellent.  I  recall  one  dish 
that  I  shall  try  some  day.  It  was  com- 
posed of  eggs,  chicken  cut  in  rather  small 
pieces,  likewise  a  little  ham,  red  peppers, 
and  green  string  beans,  also  cut  up.  It  was 
a  delicious  mess  for  hungry  travellers. 

Nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  us 
in  a  comfortable  landau  en  route  for  those 
wonderful  gardens  of  La  Granja.  For 
seven  miles  we  drove  along  a  perfectly 
straight  highway  bordered  with  stunted 
trees,  with  great  fields  of  rye  and  wheat 
stretching  out  beyond  on  either  side  almost 
interminably. 

We  passed  many  peasants  going  to  the 
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Court  and  fountains,  Palace  of  the  Generalife,  Granada. 


horse-fair,  some  driving  horses  or  mules  be- 
fore them,  others  clad  in  their  best,  riding 
astride,  balanced  on  the  extreme  hind- 
quarters of  the  animal  in  a  way  that  only  a 
Spaniard  can  ride;  again,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  or  man  and  wife,  or  two  men, 
mounted  on  the  same  beast.  All  turned 
to  gaze  at  us  with  wide-eyed  wonder,  as  if 
we  were  curiosities.  The  courier  said,  in 
explanation,  that  few  foreigners  ever  came 
to  Segovia. 

The  seven  miles  coming  to  an  end,  we 
presented  our  pass  at  a  side  building  of  the 
chateau,  and  entering  by  a  gateway  in  a 
high  brick  wall,  were  given  the  freedom  of 
the  place  and  told  to  wander  as  we  would. 

The  chateau  of  La  Granja  was  built  by 
Philip  V  about  17 19,  and  has  been  ever 
since  a  summer  residence  for  some  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Family.  High  on  the  hills, 
with  mountains  rising  behind  it,  and  fertile 
plains  spread  out  before,  this  mountain 
palace  has  an  ideal  situation.  We  were 
told  that  it  is  now  the  summer  home  of  an 
aunt  of  the  present  king,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Queen  Isabella. 


Both  chateau  and  gardens  are  French  in 
style  and  remind  one  of  Versailles,  although 
there  are  more  fountains  and  cascades  here 
— there  being  twenty-six  in  all — than  at 
Versailles.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  garden 
in  Europe.  The  gardens,  fountains,  and 
cascades  were  mostly  made  by  Isabella  Far- 
nese,  wife  of  Philip  V,  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  her  husband,  on  a  long  journey, 
and  are  said  to  have  cost  over  three  mill- 
ions. It  is  also  said  that  his  Majesty  was 
not  altogether  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  royal  spouse  had  disposed  of  his 
treasury  during  his  absence.  We  were  dis- 
appointed, however,  to  find  that  the  place 
was,  more  properly  speaking,  a  grand  old 
park,  rather  than  a  garden.  Carriage  drives 
and  bridle-paths,  and  shady  walks  in  and 
out  through  groves  and  glades,  ran  every- 
where in  all  directions,  bringing  one  un- 
expectedly upon  wonderful  fountains  or 
cascades  tumbling  down  from  great  heights. 
The  water  supplying  these  fountains  comes 
from  a  lake  high  up  On  the  mountain,  and 
descends  with  such  force  and  volume  that 
one  fountain  sends  a  jet  of  water  125  feet  into 
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the  air,  and  another  no  feet.  These  foun- 
tains, which  were  constructed  of  material 
supposed  to  be  bronze  or  marble,  represent- 
ed allegorical  figures,  nymphs  and  fawns, 
or  animals  of  various  kinds.  Everything  was 
so  artificial,  so  formal,  so  French  in  style,  as 
to  be  thoroughly  disappointing,  particularly 
after  the  chateau  garden  at  Escorial. 

Of  flowers  there  were  but  few.     Stiff 
parterres  near  the  house  were  filled  with 


Steps  in  the  Gibraltar  Gardens. — Page  131 

bedding-out  plants  and  standard  Roses. 
Even  the  corner  of  the  park,  called  "The 
Flower-garden,"  was  but  meagrely  supplied 
with  flowers.  Fine  trees  and  beautiful 
turf  (so  seldom  seen  in  Spain)  and  the 
delicious  sound  of  running  waters  were  the 
charms  of  the  place. 

At  Toledo  the  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, dating  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
enclose  a  lovely  garden  where  Carnations 
and  Heliotrope  seemed  to  be  growing  wild. 
Here  a  vine-covered  shelter  in  the  centre  re- 
placed the  usual  fountain  or  well.  There 
were  two  gardeners  pretending  to  work,  but 
the  place  showed  little  signs  of  care. 

The  Court  of  Oranges  at  Cordova,  sur- 


rounded on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  ancient  orange  trees,  feathery 
palms,  and  five  fountains,  was  another  gar- 
den spot  under  the  shadow  of  a  sacred 
building,  and  with  the  Cathedral  itself  is 
also  the  work  of  the  Moors,  to  whom  Spain 
owes  so  much  that  is  beautiful. 

At  Granada,  in  the  Carthusian  Convent, 
we  again  saw  one  of  these  cloister  gardens. 
The  lay  brother  who  had  shown  us  the  art 
treasures  of  the  church,  gathered  a  few 
flowers  and  offered  them  to  the  young  I 
woman  of  the  party,  who  gave  effusive' 
thanks  and  tucked  them  into  her  belt. 

We  never  visited  a  garden 
in  Spain  without  receiving  a 
handful  of  flowers,  often  as 
many  as  we  could  convenient- 
ly carry.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
kindly  gardeners,  appreciat- 
ing our  admiration  for  their 
flowers,  wanted  us  to  have  a 
share  in  them.  One  cynical 
person  ventured  the  remark 
that  they  were  given  with  an 
eye  to  the  probable  tip.  But 
I  am  certain  it  was  not  so,  for 
the  roses  and  other  flowers 
they  gave  us  were  in  every  case 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  gar- 
den, which  would  not  have 
been  done  merely  for  a  tip ;  if 
mercenary,  they  would  never 
have  given  their  best. 

Granada,  that  most  inter- 
esting city  of  Spain,  watched 
over  by  the  snow-crowned  Sierra  Nevada, 
is  full  of  gardens.  Wandering  through  the 
maze  of  the  Alhambra,  one  comes  unex- 
pectedly upon  them  at  almost  every  turn. 
Always  quite  small,  and  generally  sur- 
rounded by  clipped  hedges  of  myrtle  or  box, 
they  are  gay  with  roses  and  other  flowers. 
Often  great  cypresses,  old  as  the  historic 
ruins,  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the 
bright  gardens.  I  remember  one  garden 
in  the  Alhambra,  about  thirty  by  forty  feet, 
with  one  of  these  great  trees  in  each  corner, 
while  in  the  centre  a  fountain  splashed,  and 
around  the  fountain  Phlox  and  Poppies 
flung  their  brilliant  petals. 

Another,  known  as  the  garden  of  the 
Little  Mosque,  is  a  most  adorable  little 
place,  with  old  stone  lions  at  the  entrance. 


Box  in  the  gardens  of  the  Casita  de  Abajo,  Escorial. — -Page  138 


Within  is  a  blaze  of  flowers,  with  a  rustic 
pergola  covered  with  grape-vines,  and  an 
arbor  formed  of  six  cypress  trees  planted 
in  a  circle,  their  tops  bent  over  so  as  to 
meet,  making  an  inviting  resting  place. 
Box  hedges,  evidently  edges  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  now  nearly  four  feet  high,  have 
grown  so  thick  that  the  walks  between  have 
become  narrowed  to  mere  foot-paths. 
While  the  care-takers  of  this  garden  and  of 
the  tiny  Mosque,  and  the  villa  which  it  sur- 
rounded, a  withered  old  Spaniard  and  his 
wife,  were  gathering  for  us  the  bunches  of 
flowers  we  had  almost  come  to  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  stood  by  the  kitchen 
door  and,  peering  into  the  dim  room,  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  beautiful  old  brass 
and  copper  utensils  and  fine  faience  plates, 
some  hanging  up,  some  on  shelves,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  transport  the  en- 
tire room,  including  the  floor,  paved  with 
Moorish  tiles,  to  distant  New  York. 

Up  a  flight  of  steps  covered  by  a  dense 
grape-arbor,  through  which  the  sunlight 
only  peeped  in  places,  we  came  upon  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Alhambra 
gardens.  It  was  somewhat  long  and 
narrow,  like  a  terrace.  At  one  side  was 
a  great  wall  of  the  Alhambra  draped  with 
ivy  and  climbing  roses,  and  on  the  other 
a  low  parapet,  which  formed  the  only  pro- 


tection from  a  precipice  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height,  over  which  we  looked  down  at 
the  city  of  Granada  and  across  the  great 
plains  to  the  purple  mountains  capped  with 
snow.  Near  the  entrance  was  a  small  pool 
which  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was  closely 
surrounded  by  a  trimmed  hedge  of  box 
about  three  feet  high,  and  at  intervals  along 
the  Alhambra  waUs  from  the  open  mouths 
of  grotesque  faces  carved  in  marble,  clear 
water  gushed  forth  into  basins.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  was  a  marble  table 
with  carved  seats,  tempting  one  to  sit  and 
gaze  at  the  great  panorama  spread  out  like 
a  painted  scene,  or  with  the  murmur  of  fall- 
ing waters  in  one's  ears,  to  read  a  tale  of 
Irving's  ''Alhambra,"  and  dream  of  the 
great  race  of  Moors  who  buflt  the  wonder- 
ful place. 

Then  there  are  the  gardens  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Generalife,  high  on  the  hill  above 
the  Alhambra,  where  the  Moorish  kings 
came  to  spend  the  summer  months.  The 
approach  to  this  beautiful  place  is  by  an 
alley  bordered  with  cypress  trees  of  great 
size,  that,  with  the  afternoon  sun  casting 
dark  shadows  across  it,  is  like  a  walk 
through  a  fairy  story.  The  garden  itself 
is  the  only  one  I  saw  in  Spain  resem- 
bhng  an  Italian  garden,  being  built  on 
terraces    with  marble  steps  leading  from 
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one  level  to  another.  One  of  these  Moor- 
ish flights  of  steps  has  runlets  for  water  on 
the  top  of  the  balustrades.  Water  is  every- 
where—in fountains,  in  pools,  and  rushing 
down  the  sides  of  walks. 

Robbed  of  her  gushing  waters,  Granada 
would  lose  half  her  charm.  To  the  indus- 
trious Moors  who  constructed  the  reser- 
voirs and  many  of  the  fountains,  she  owes 
this  great  source  of  her  beauty. 

In  the  Generalife  garden  were  the  larg- 
est rose  trees  and  chmbing  roses  I  have 
ever  seen.  Here  also  were  more  of  the  fine 
cypress  trees,  all  of  them  from  four  to  five 
hundred  years  old,  one  said  to  be  over  six 
hundred. 

We  found  a  charming  public  garden  or 
Alameda  at  Ronda,  an  old  and  picturesque 
city  of  Southern  Spain.  One  end  of  this 
garden  reached  the  edge  of  a  great  cliff, 
where  we  looked  over  the  high  wall  pro- 
tecting it,  down  into  the  gorge,  550  feet 
below,  where  the  river  Guadalevin,  tossing 
its  spray  high  into  the  air,  tore  its  way 
through  the  valley.  Beyond  the  river, 
fertile  plains  rose  slowly  to  hill-sides  cov- 
ered with  olive  orchards,  while  above  these 
towered  the  mountains  encircling  the  val- 
ley as  an  amphitheatre.  The  garden  was 
surrounded  by  a  close  hedge  five  feet  high, 
of  double  pink  roses.  It  was  a  lovely 
sight.     Here  were  catalpas  covered  with 


their  orchid-like  blossoms;  locusts  trimmed 
like  bay  trees;  beech  and  horse-chestnuts 
shading  the  pleasant  alleys.  The  entire 
front  of  the  keeper's  or  gardener's  house  at 
one  side  of  the  garden  was  covered  with 
pink  Ivy  Geranium,  which  was  a  mass  of 
blossoms.  The  flower  garden  surrounded 
this  house,  and  here  we  saw  a  flower  un- 
known to  us:  something  like  a  Foxglove, 
three  feet  high,  with  perhaps  twenty  spikes 
of  bloom  to  each  plant,  the  flowers  a  beau- 
tiful shaded  pink.  We  saw  the  same  plant 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Venice  marked 
"Penstemon  Gentianoides." 

Our  quest  for  gardens  ended  at  Ronda. 
We  found  the  gardens  in  Spain  much  aUke, 
in  that  (except  those  of  La  Granja  and  the 
Generaliffe)  their  beauty  was  derived 
from  their  trees,  flowers,  and  running 
waters,  and  that  there  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  architectural  features  upon 
which  the  Italian  gardens  so  largely  depend. 
We  saw  scarcely  one  well-kept  garden  in 
Spain.  Weeds  and  flowers  grew  together, 
the  paths  were  never  very  neat;  hedges 
alone  were  carefully  clipped,  and  yet  the 
perfection  of  the  flowers  and  the  wonderful 
hedges  of  box,  laurel,  and  myrtle,  the 
ancient  cypress  and  magnoHa  trees,  and 
the  fountains  and  pools  in  a  land  so  dry 
and  treeless,  made  these  gardens  of  Spain 
beautiful  bevond  words. 
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iilE  firm  of  Stuart  &  Robin- 
son, lumber  dealers,  was 
hopelessly  insolvent  and  did 
not  attempt  to  resume  busi- 
ness. The  partners  sepa- 
rated with  sentiments  of 
mutual  disdain.  To  the  junior — the  dum- 
my— the  failure  had  come  as  a  cruel  sur- 
prise. He  refused  to  regard  Emil's  conduct 
as  reasonable  or  honorable,  despite  the 
assurance  that  the  speculation  in  pork  had 
been  for  their  common  benefit,  and  that,  but 
for  an  untoward  accident,  the  result  would 
have  been  a  fortune  for  the  firm.  On  the 
other  hand,  Emil  expressed  scorn  for  a 
nature  so  pusillanimous  that  it  saw  only  the 
outcome  and  failed  utterly  to  appreciate  the 
brilliancy  of  his  undertaking.  As  Emil 
explained  to  his  wife,  the  decision  of  the 
partners  in  regard  to  the  future  was  typical 
of  their  respective  dispositions;  Robinson, 
having  lost  his  money,  was  soliciting  a  clerk- 
ship— a  return  to  servitude ;  whereas  Emil 
intended  to  strike  out  for  himself  again. 

In  what  field  of  energy  were  his  talents 
to  be  exercised  next?  This  was  for  Emil 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration. 
His  new  employment  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  would  provide  him  with  bread  and 
butter  until  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  but 
would  not  deprive  him  of  scope  and  inde- 
pendence. It  must  be  something  which 
would  not  require  capital.  Yet  this  did 
not  mean  that  his  talent  for  speculation  was 
to  be  neglected,  but  merely  to  be  kept  in 
abeyance  until  he  saw  just  the  opportunity 
to  use  to  advantage  the  three  thousand  dol- 
lars which  he  promptly  raised  by  a  second 
mortgage  on  his  wife's  house.  His  failure 
had  left  him  more  than  ever  confident  of  his 
abihty  to  achieve  success  by  bold  and  com- 
prehensive methods.  But  in  the  meantime, 
while  he  was  spinning  the  web  of  fresh  enter- 
prises which  were  to  make  him  prosperous, 
he  must  support  his  family  somehow. 
Vol.  XXXV.— 15 


He  concluded  to  become  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  writer  of  articles  for  the  press. 
This  would  provide  an  immediate  income 
and  would  not  interfere  unduly  with  other 
projects.  Besides  it  would  enable  him  to 
give  public  expression  to  some  of  his  opin- 
ions, which  would  be  an  aesthetic  satisfac- 
tion. He  also  engaged  desk-room  in  an 
office  shared  by  four  men  independent  of 
one  another  and  interchangeably  petty 
lawyers,  traders  and  dealers  in  mortgages 
and  land.  On  the  glass  door  one  read 
"Real  Estate  and  Mortgages — Invest- 
ments— Collections — Loans — Notary  Pub- 
lic." Below  were  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants, followed  by  the  ti  ties  of  several  wildcat 
companies,  the  dregs  of  oil  and  mining 
ventures  in  the  neighborhood  of  Benham, 
of  which  one  of  them  was  the  promoter  and 
treasurer.  It  seemed  to  Emil  a  location 
where  he,  hampered  by  circumstances 
from  jostling  elbows  with  men  of  means, 
might  use  his  wits  profitably  until  he  could 
see  his  way  to  more  imposing  quarters. 
Here  he  would  be  unobserved  and  yet  not 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  what  was  going 
on.  On  the  same  floor  of  the  building, 
which  was  a  hive  of  small  concerns,  there 
was  a  broker's  office  which  had  a  wire  to 
Chicago  and  knowing  correspondents  in 
New  York.  That  it  was  described  as  a 
"bucket  shop"  by  more  prosperous  bank- 
ing firms  prejudiced  Emil  in  its  favor;  he 
ascribed  the  stigma  to  capitalistic  envy  and 
social  ostracism.  He  became  friendly  with 
the  proprietor,  discussed  with  him  the  mer- 
its of  the  wares  on  his  counter,  and  presently, 
acting  on  "  tips"  obtained  from  this  source, 
captured  on  several  occasions  sums  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  by  the  purchase  of 
ten  shares  of  stock  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  grain,  requiring  an  advance  on  his  own 
part  of  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price — a  mere  bagatelle.  This  as 
a  beginning  was  satisfactory.  It  eked  out 
his  journahstic  income;  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  plied  the  process,  contrasted  with 
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the  folly  displayed  by  most  of  the  custom- 
ers, flattered  the  faith  which  he  had  in  his 
sound  judgment.  This  broker's  shop  was 
the  resort  of  scores  of  people  of  small  means, 
trades-folk,  clerks,  salaried  dependents  and 
some  women,  keen  to  acquire  from  the 
fluctuations  of  the  speculative  markets  a 
few  crumbs  of  the  huge  gains  garnered  by 
the  magnates  of  Wall  Street,  of  which  they 
read  emulously  in  the  newspapers.  To 
put  up  one's  thirty  dollars,  and  to  have  one's 
margin  of  venture  or  profit  wiped  out  within 
twenty-four  hours,  was  the  normal  expe- 
rience, sooner  or  later,  of  ninety  percent,  of 
these  unfortunates.  The  remainder  were 
shrewder  and  longer  lived,  and  to  this 
remnant  Emil  indisputably  belonged. 

He  obtained  a  position  on  the  Star,  a 
sensational,  popular  one-cent  paper.  The 
Star  was  read  both  by  the  workingmen  in 
the  manufacturing  plants,  of  whose  inter- 
ests it  was  a  zealous  champion,  and  by  a 
large  class  of  business  men  and  trades- 
people who  found  its  crisp  paragraphs  and 
exaggerated,  inaccurate  reports  of  current 
horrors  and  scandals  an  agreeable  form  of 
excitement.  Emil's  employment  was  to 
make  the  round  of  the  dealers  in  grain, 
lumber,  wool  and  other  staples  and  report 
trade  prices  and  gossip,  which  under  the 
control  of  the  financial  editor  he  was  al- 
lowed to  expand  into  commercial  prognos- 
tications or  advice.  To  the  Sunday  edition 
he  began  to  contribute  special  articles  ex- 
ploiting the  grievances  of  the  proletariat, 
which  the  management  of  the  Star  ac- 
cepted and  presently  invited  as  a  weekly 
feature.  They  were  written  with  a  sar- 
donic acerbity  of  touch  which  afforded  him 
an  outlet  for  his  disgruntled  frame  of  mind 
and  free  scope  for  his  favorite  theories.  He 
also  renewed  his  attendance  at  the  Socialis- 
tic Club  which  he  had  frequented  before 
his  marriage,  and  became  one  of  the  ora- 
tors there.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  polit- 
ical office  would  be  acceptable  while  he 
was  husbanding  his  resources.  Why  not 
become  alderman  on  the  workingman's 
ticket?  There  was  a  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  attached,  and  as  a  city  father 
he  would  have  opportunities  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  municipal  affairs,  and  to 
get  an  inkling  of  some  of  the  big  schemes 
projected  by  capitaHsts,  for  the  furtherance 
of  which  his  vote  would  be  required.  He 
would  be  able  also — and  this  was  an  exhil- 


arating considertion  —  to  hold  the  whip- 
hand  over  the  arrogant  moneyed  men  seek- 
ing franchises  for  next  to  nothing,  by  which 
to  extort  miflions  from  the  guileless  common 
people. 

While  Emil,  with  recovered  buoyancy, 
readjusted  his  plans  to  meet  his  circum- 
stances and  set  his  wits  to  work,  his  wife 
met  the  necessity  of  strict  economy  with 
absorbed  devotion.  She  signed  the  mort- 
gage with  a  pang,  but  without  hesitancy. 
She  appreciated  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
tribution. Without  ready  money  Emil 
would  be  powerless — must  become  a  mere 
clerk  or  subordinate,  and  his  ambition 
would  be  crushed.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred perhaps  that  he  should  resign  him- 
self to  the  situation,  and  without  imperil- 
ling their  home,  support  his  family  on  a 
modest  footing  by  a  salary  or  by  the  jour- 
nalistic work  for  which  he  had  an  aptitude. 
But  she  recognized  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
independent  success  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  Emil  thwarted  or  repressed  would  be- 
come an  irritable  and  despondent  malcon- 
tent. His  shrewdness  had  nearly  gained 
him  a  fortune,  and  apparently  a  cruel  freak 
of  chance  had  been  solely  responsible  for 
his  discomfiture.  She  did  not  pretend  to 
criticise  the  nature  of  his  business  dealings. 
He  had  explained  to  her  that  capital  was 
indispensable  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 
She  must  trust  him.  She  did  suggest  that 
he  should  use  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  thought 
of  doing  so  was  bitter,  and  she  was  thankful 
when  Emil  assured  her  with  a  protesting 
scoff  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
Utopian.  "What,"  he  asked,  "was  the 
sense  of  insolvent  laws,  if,  when  a  man 
failed  in  business,  his  wife  was  to  cast  her 
little  all,  her  own  patrimony,  into  the  com- 
mon pot  for  the  enrichment  of  his  creditors? 
Business  people  understood  that  they  were 
taking  business  chances,  and  did  not  expect 
to  gobble  up  the  home  of  a  wife  bought 
with  her  own  genuine  means.  If  she  were 
rich,  generosity  might  be  honesty,  but  in 
the  present  instance,  it  would  be  sentimen- 
tal folly."  This  was  convincing  to  Con- 
stance, for  she  felt  instinctively  that  her 
children  must  have  rights  as  well  as  the 
creditors.  A  woman's  whimsical  concep- 
tion of  business  honor  might  well  beat  fault. 
She  had  made  her  offer,  and  she  was  glad  to 
abide  by  her  husband's  superior  knowledge. 
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Her  duty  obviously  was  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  family  living  without  interfering 
with  Emil's  reasonable  comfort  or  wound- 
ing his  self-respect.  She  gave  herself  up  to 
her  work  of  domestic  economy  with  fresh 
zeal,  doing  the  manual  labor  of  the  house- 
hold with  enthusiasm.  By  steady  industry 
and  thoughtful  care,  she  was  able  not  only 
to  minimize  expenses,  but  to  produce  pre- 
sentable results  from  a  small  outlay.  Her 
heart  was  in  it;  for  was  not  Emil  at  work 
again  and  hopeful  ?  She  was  proud  of  his 
newspaper  articles,  and  regarded  his  small 
gains  from  shrewd  speculations  as  new 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  financial  under- 
takings. 

The  end  of  a  year  found  Emil  rather 
more  than  holding  his  own  pecuniarily. 
He  had  obtained  commissions  as  a  broker 
from  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  few 
small  real-estate  transactions,  his  ven- 
tures on  a  cautious  scale  in  the  stock 
market  had  been  almost  invariably  for- 
tunate, and  his  earnings  as  a  newspaper 
writer  had  been  sufficient  with  these  accre- 
tions to  cover  his  household  expenses,  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  add 
slightly  to  his  capital,  He  felt  that  he 
was  on  his  feet  again,  and  was  corre- 
spondingly bumptious ;  yet  he  reaHzed  that 
his  recuperation  regarded  as  progress  was 
a  snail's  pace  which  must  be  greatly  accel- 
erated if  he  would  attain  wealth  and 
importance.  In  this  connection  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  alderman  kept  recurring  to 
him  with  increasing  attraction.  At  present 
he  was  nobody.  His  name  was  unfamiliar 
and  his  position  obscure.  This  irritated 
him,  for  he  craved  recognition  and  pub- 
Hcity.  To  be  sure,  while  capital  was  at  his 
disposal  he  had  seen  fit  to  address  his  ef- 
forts solely  to  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune 
as  the  passport  to  power,  but  even  then  he 
had  been  at  heart  a  sworn  enemy  of  the 
moneyed  class.  And  now  that  he  had  re- 
sumed his  old  associations,  his  theories  had 
developed  fresh  vitahty  and  aroused  in  him 
the  desire  to  vindicate  them  by  action. 
Since  fate  had  condemned  him  to  attain 
financial  prominence  slowly,  why  should  he 
not  secure  recognition  in  the  best  way  he 
could?  As  an  alderman  he  would  be  a 
local  power,  and  once  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics and  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
himself  felt,  why  might  he  not  aspire  to 
political  prosperity? 


He  proceeded  to  seek  the  nomination. 
But  he  found  that  there  were  other  aspir- 
ants, and  that  he  must  be  stirring.  In 
Benham  the  district  system  of  election  was 
in  vogue.  That  is,  the  city  was  divided 
into  municipal  districts,  and  each  district 
chose  its  own  alderman.  In  that  where 
Emil  lived  the  workingman's  candidate,  so 
called,  was  almost  invariably  successful 
against  the  representative  of  the  more  con- 
servative element  of  the  two  wards  con- 
cerned, and  a  nomination  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  election.  Now  there  were 
two  factions  of  voters  belonging  to  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  district,  one  in  each 
ward,  and  for  three  successive  years  the 
alderman  had  come  from  the  ward  other 
than  that  in  which  Emil  dwelt.  This  was 
a  plausible  argument  why  the  next  can- 
didate should  be  selected  from  his  ward. 
The  faction  which  Emil  hoped  to  repre- 
sent contained  a  considerable  number  of 
Germans  with  Socialistic  affiHations,  and  it 
was  agreed  by  a  conference  of  the  rival 
cliques  on  the  eve  of  the  canvass  that  their 
turn  had  come  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
This  was  fortunate  for  Emil,  a^  some  of  the 
members  of  the  social  debating  club  to 
which  he  belonged  were  of  this  body.  He 
had  already  been  prominent  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  prompt  and  aggressive  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  on  his  feet, 
and  prone  to  linger  over  his  beer  until  late 
at  night  agitating  the  grievances  of  the 
under  dogs  of  industrial  competition.  The 
suggestion  of  his  name,  backed  by  a  vote  of 
his  associates,  received  respectful  con- 
sideration from  the  poHtical  managers,  and 
he  at  once  became  a  prominent  candidate. 
The  last  three  aldermen  from  the  district 
had  been  of  Irish  extraction,  and  he  was  an 
American.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  had  been  a  German;  hence  his  name 
Emil.  He  was  an  undoubted  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  class,  and  a  foe 
of  capitalistic  jobbing.  These  were  signal 
points  in  his  favor.  But  the  victory  would 
remain  to  the  aspirant  who  could  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  aldermanic 
convention,  and  the  battle  would  be  fought 
out  at  the  preliminary  caucus  where  the 
delegates  were  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the 
two  wards.  Accordingly  the  contest  be- 
came a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  respective  candidates,  each  of 
whom  had  an  organization  and  lieutenants. 
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There  was  speech-making  at  halls  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  some  treating  incident 
to   these   rallies.     Poster  pictures  of   the 
candidates  were  requisite  for  use  in  saloons 
and  on  bill-boards.     All   this   demanded 
expenditure.     Emil  reahzed  presently  that, 
if  he  wished  to  succeed,  he  could  not  be 
niggardly  with  his  money.     Men  would 
not  work  for  nothing,   and  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  was  only  to  be  had  for  remun- 
eration.    He  drew  upon  his  funds,  exhaust- 
ing the  Httle  he  had  saved  the  previous 
year,  and  trenching  slightly  on  the  mort- 
gage money.     He  hoped  to  win.     The  con- 
test practically  was  between  him  and  a 
German  beer  manufacturer,  who  happened 
also  to  be  the  president  of  a  small  bank.    The 
third  candidate  was  already  out  of  the  run- 
ning.    Emil  in  his  capacity  as  tribune  of 
the  people  made  the  most  of  his  opponent's 
connection  with  the  moneyed  interests.    His 
satire  on  this  score  offset  the  advantage 
which  his  rival  received  from  his  trade  as 
a  brewer,  and  turned  the  scale.     On  the 
night  of  the  caucus,  the  voting  booths  were 
crowded   to  repletion.     A  stream  of  ex- 
cited citizens  struggled  to  the  rail  to  deposit 
their  ballots.     There  was  imprecation  and 
several  resorts  to  fisticuffs.     Not  until  after 
midnight  was  the  result  known.     Emil  won 
by  a  liberal  margin  in  both  wards,  and  his 
nomination  was  assured.     He  was  escorted 
home  jubilant  and  beery  by  a  detachment 
of  his  followers  whose  cat- calls  of  triumph 
thrilled  the  listening  ears  of  Constance. 
She  met  him  at  the  door,  and  when  he  was 
safely  inside  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  exclaimed,  ''Oh,  Emil,  I'm  so 
glad!" 

His  small  dark  eyes  were  scintillating, 
his  hair  stood  up  from  his  brow  hke  a 
bird's  crest,  the  curl  of  his  short  mustache, 
odorous  of  malt,  bristled  awry,  his  speech 
was  thick. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  they  couldn't  keep  me 
down?  I  shall  get  now  where  I  belong," 
he  exclaimed  as  he  strode  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  dropped  into  a  chair  with  the  air 
of  a  fuddled  but  victorious  field-marshal. 

Constance  recognized  that  he  was  exhil- 
arated by  drink.  The  associations  of  the 
last  few  weeks  had  awakened  in  her  vague 
doubts  as  to  the  sort  of  influence  which  the 
career  of  an  alderman  was  likely  to  exercise 
upon  him.  But  she  shrank  from  harbor- 
ing criticism.     She  yearned  to  be  happy, 


and  her  happiness  was  to  see  her  husband 
successful   and   prosperous.     So   she   put 
away  the  consciousness  that  his  breath  was 
tainted,  his  manner  boastful  and  jarring, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  joy  which  sprang 
from  beholding  him  a  self-satisfied  victor. 
Emil's  self-satisfaction  was  short  Hved. 
It  chanced  that  some  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Benham  were  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  electric  street-car  system  for  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  and  were  laying  their 
wires  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.     The  project  had  been  kept 
concealed,  and  not  until  the  campaign  for 
the  city  election  was  well  under  way  were 
the  machinations  of  those  interested  appar- 
ent.    First  as  an  underground  rumor,  then 
as   a   well- credited    report    from    diverse 
sources,  the  news  reached  Emil  that  the 
nominee  of  the  other  party  had  the  backing 
of  a  powerful  syndicate.     The  true  expla- 
nation of  this  mystery  followed,  and  with  it 
the  statement  that  Emil's  radical  utterances 
had  drawn  upon  his  head  the  ire  of  the  capi- 
tahsts  with  a  mission,  who  were  giving  their 
moral  and  financial  support  in  every  district 
to  the  one  of  the  two  candidates  best  suited 
to  their  necessities  regardless  of  party.     In 
place  of  the  walk-over  he  had  expected,  Emil 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  contest  of 
the  fiercest  description.     He  was  furious, 
and  his  exultation  was  turned  to  gall.    Why 
had  he  not  discovered  the  street-car-com- 
pany projects  in  advance  and  made  friends 
with  the  promoters  ?    This  was  his  first  and 
secret  reflection,  which  added  rancor  to  his 
public  declaration  that  he  would  bury  at  the 
polls  the  candidate  of  these  plunderers.  But 
how  ?  Where  were  his  funds  to  come  from  ? 
There  had  been  plenty  of  offers  of  ready 
money  when  it  was  supposed  that  his  elec- 
tion was  assured.     But  now  the  tone  of  his 
supporters  was    less   confident,  and  ugly 
rumors  reached  him  of  defections  among 
the  Irish  in  the  other  ward.     He  was  in  the 
fight  to  stay.     So  he  declared  on  the  stump 
and  in  his  home.     He  could  not  afford  to  be 
defeated.     It  was  a  case  of  hit  or  miss,  win 
or  lose.    Maddened,  desperate,  and  excited, 
he  threw  prudence  to  the  winds  and  scattered 
dollars  freely  for  proselytizing  expenses  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  election.     Each  side 
claimed  the  victory  until  the  polls  were 
closed.     The  result  was  close — a  matter  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ballots — but  Emil 
proved  to  be  the  loser,  and  at  a  cost  of  over 
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three  thousand  dollars.  The  fund  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  wife  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  incurred,  besides,  a 
batch  of  unpaid  bills  for  refreshments, 
carriages,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

He  awoke  at  dawn  from  a  nap  at  a  table 
in  a  saloon  from  which  the  last  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  slipped  away.  Slouching  into 
his  kitchen,  where  his  wife  was  kindhng 
the  fire,  he  tossed  his  hat  on  the  table  and 
said  with  a  malignant  sneer: 

"The  jig's  up." 

Constance  was  pale.  She  had  been 
watching  for  him  all  night,  and  had  heard 
from  a  neighbor  the  dismal  result.  Her 
heart  was  wrung  with  pity  and  distress,  but 
she  perceived  that  it  was  no  time  for  con- 
solatory words.  She  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring a  cup  of  coffee  which  presently  she 
placed  before  him,  stooping  as  she  did  so  to 
kiss  him  softly  on  the  forehead.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  table  with  his  legs  thrust  out  and 
his  hands  sunk  in  his  trousers  pockets,  chew- 
ing an  unlighted  cigar,  one  of  those  left 
from  the  supply  he  had  bought  for  political 
hospitality.  His  wife's  action  seemed  to 
remind  him  of  her  presence.  He  looked  up 
at  her  viciously,  showing  the  white  of  his 
eye  like  a  surly  dog. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Your  coffee,  Emil." 

He  glared  at  the  smoking  cup,  then  with 
a  sweep  of  his  arm  dashed  it  away : 

"  To  hell  with  you  and  your  messes,  you 
— you  fool!" 

The  crash  of  the  crockery  was  followed 
by  silence.  It  seemed  to  Constance  that 
she  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet,  so  con- 
founding were  his  words.  Her  husband 
address  her  like  that  ?     What  did  it  mean  ? 

"Emil,"  she  gasped — "you  are  ill!" 

"  Not  ill,  but  tired  of  you." 

"Of  me?  Your  wife?  What  have  I 
done?" 

"Why  didn't  you  consent  to  move  to 
New  York  when  I  wished  to  go?"  he 
snapped.  "If  you  had,  I  wouldn't  be  in 
this  fix,  sold  out  by  a  pack  of  filthy  Hiber- 
nian cut-throats." 

"I  was  ready  to  go  if  you  wished  it, 
Emil.  We  will  go  now — if  only  you  do 
not  speak  to  me  so  unkindly." 

"It's  too  late,"  he  repHed  with  a  sneer. 
"What  use  would  it  be  any  way?  We 
look  at  everything  differently.  We  always 
have." 


"  You  do  not  realize  what  you  are  saying. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying." 

"  Crazy,  am  I  ?  The  best  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  ask  some  of  your  church  phi- 
lanthropists to  supply  you  with  laundry 
work.  You're  Hkely  to  need  it.  The 
jig's  up,  I  tell  you.  We  haven't  a  dollar 
left." 

"Very  well." 

"The  mortgage  money  with  the  rest." 
He  threw  the  chewed  cigar  on  the  floor  and 
ground  it  with  his  foot. 

"  Very  well.  I  can  bear  anything  except 
that  you  should  speak  to  me  so  cruelly. 
Have  I  been  afraid  of  work?  Whatever 
has  happened  we  mustn't  forget  the  chil- 
dren, Emil.  We  must  keep  up  our  courage 
on  their  account  at  least." 

He  scowled  at  the  reference.  "  I'll  look 
out  for  the  children.  Is  there  any  beer  in 
the  house?" 

"No."  Then  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion she  added,  "  May  I  ask  you  something, 
Emil?  Won't  you  give  up  beer?  It  is 
hurting  your  life.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have 
felt  so  for  some  time,  and  you  have  known 
that  I  have  hated  your  fondness  for  it. 
Give  it  up  altogether  and — and  we  will  go 
to  New  York  or  anywhere  you  wish  and 
make  a  fresh  start." 

In  her  dismay  at  his  brutality  she  was 
eager  and  thankful  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibiUty  for  his  conduct  on  his  propensity 
for  drink.  She  felt  the  obligation  to  speak 
fearlessly  on  this  score,  even  though  she 
irritated  him.  Her  gentle  remonstrances 
had  been  of  no  avail,  and  she  must  struggle 
with  him  now  against  himself  or  lose  him 
altogether. 

Emil  heard  her  appeal  with  a  deepening 
scowl.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  about  to  strike  her.  Then,  as 
what  he  evidently  considered  the  audacity 
of  her  expostulation  worked  on  his  mind, 
self-pity  was  mingled  with  his  anger. 

"You'd  deprive  me  of  my  beer,  would 
you?  The  only  solace  I've  got.  Why 
don't  you  go  smash  my  fiddle,  too  ?  That's 
the  way  with  you  pious  women ;  a  man  gets 
down  on  his  luck  and  you  stop  his  com- 
forts and  drive  him  into  the  street.  Very 
well,  then,  if  I  can't  get  beer  in  this  house, 
little  saint,  there's  lots  of  places  I  can. 
This  is  the  last  straw."  Thereupon  he 
strode  out  of  the  house,  closing  the  kitchen 
door  behind  him  with  a  vicious  bang. 
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'ONSTANCE  did  not  see  her 
husband  again  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  returned  at 
supper-time  and  took  his 
place  at  the  table  without  a 
word  of  apology  or  explana- 
tion. He  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression, 
morose  and  uncommunicative.  On  previ- 
ous occasions  when  misfortune  had  be- 
fallen him,  he  had  taken  his  wife  into  his 
confidence,  but  now  it  seemed  either  that 
he  had  lost  his  grip  on  life  so  completely 
that  words  failed  him,  or  that  the  resent- 
ment which  he  had  expressed  toward  her 
was  still  dominant.  When  the  meal  was 
over,  he  went  out  and  did  not  return  until 
late.  He  was  boozy  with  drink,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  bed  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  would  fain  dispel  consciousness  by  the 
luxury  of  sleep. 

Emil's  mode  of  life  for  the  next  few 
weeks  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  this 
programme.  Glum,  sour,  and  listless  he 
went  his  way  in  the  morning;  fuddled,  in- 
different, and  sleepy  he  returned  at  night. 
Concerning  his  circumstances  and  plans  he 
said  nothing  to  Constance.  She  was  left 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
effect  of  his  reverses.  He  had  told  her  that 
they  were  ruined,  yet  he  continued  to  go 
down-town  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Trusting  that  he  would  enlighten 
her  of  his  own  accord,  at  first  she  asked  no 
questions.  Then  as  he  did  not  speak,  she 
requested  him  one  morning  to  tell  her  how 
his  affairs  stood,  urging  her  solicitude  and 
affection.  He  listened  frowningly  and  put 
her  off  with  the  disconcerting  utterance 
*' You'll  know  soon  enough.  It's  just  as 
well  to  let  a  drowning  man  grasp  at  straws 
while  there  are  any  to  grasp  at." 

His  half- scornful,  half-desperate  manner 
forbade  further  inquiry  at  the  moment  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them.  Constance  was  in  deep 
distress.  She  yearned  to  comfort  and  help 
him,  but  this  wifely,  loving  impulse  was 
haunted  by  the  consciousness  now  forced 
upon  her  with  painful  clearness  that  she 
had  misjudged  his  nature  and  was  mated 
to  a  crank.  How  otherwise  could  she  in- 
terpret his  hostile  attitude  toward  herself  ? 
To  what  but  a  cross-grained  perversity  of 
soul  could  she  ascribe  his  disposition  to 


blame  her  for  his  misfortunes  ?     Her  duty 
was  plain,  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
and  to  ignore,  so  far  as  self-respect  would 
permit,  his  laceration  of  her  feelings,  trust- 
ing to  time  to  restore  his  sense  of  justice  and 
renew  concord  between  them.     But  what 
hope  was  there  for  the  future?     Hope  for 
the  realization  of  that  blissful,  ennobling 
married  state  to  which  she  had  looked  for- 
ward as  a  bride  and  had  believed  in  store 
for  her  ?     Here  was  the  thought  which  tor- 
mented her  and  gave  poignancy  to  the  dis- 
may and  anxiety  of  the  moment.     Even  if 
their  immediate  circumstances  were  less 
serious  than  Emil  had  declared,  was  there 
any  reason  to  beheve  that  his  next  experi- 
ment would  be  more  successful  ?     She  had 
accepted    hitherto    without    question    his 
declaration  that  ill-luck  had  been  respon- 
sible for  all  his  troubles,  but  that  consolation 
was  hers  no  longer.     She  found  herself 
listening  to  the  voice  of  criticism  to  which 
until  now  she  had  turned  a  deaf  ear.     In  a 
new  spirit,  without  bitterness,  but  in  the 
assertion  of  her  right  as  a  wife  to  judge  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  committed  her  hap- 
piness, she  recalled  the  incidents  of  their 
married  Hfe — his  theories,  arguments,  and 
point  of  view.     He  had  declared  her  to 
blame  for  his  misfortunes.     Surely  if  she 
had  failed  in  her  duty  it  had  not  been  tow- 
ard him.     She  had  sacrificed  her  opinions 
to  his,  and  for  his  sake  abnegated  her  most 
precious  predilections  in  order  to  make  the 
union  of  their  Hves  sweeter  and  more  com- 
plete.    If  she  were  guilty,  was  it  not  of 
treason  to  her  own  instincts  and  her  own 
conscience  ? 

Emil  indeed  had  persuaded  himself  not 
merely  that  fortune  had  betrayed  him,  and 
the  hand  of  the  prosperous  world  was 
against  him,  but  that  his  wife  was  partly 
to  blame  for  it.  Looking  back  on  his  last 
fiasco,  he  conjured  up  the  circumstance 
that  she  had  not  fallen  in  with  his  sug- 
gestion of  an  exodus  to  New  York,  and 
this  he  had  promptly  distorted  into  a 
grievance  which  grew  the  more  he  nursed 
it.  To  the  notion  that  she  had  thwarted 
him  in  everything  and  that  their  relations 
as  husband  and  wife  had  been  wholly 
unsympathetic  was  only  another  step.  It 
suited  him  to  feel  that  he  was  the  injured 
party,  for  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  his  family,which 
must  be  met  or  avoided.     The  question  of 
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immediate  funds  was  already  pressing. 
His  last  reverse  had  discouraged  and  an- 
gered him,  but  it  had  not  diminished  his 
confidence  that  he  would  succeed  in  the 
right  place.  It  had  only  convinced  him 
that  Benham  was  not  the  right  place;  that 
Benham  was  too  small  and  provincial;  too 
unappreciative  of  real  abiUty.  He  was 
unpleasantly  in  debt,  but  the  bills  which  he 
had  contracted  for  political  expenses  could 
be  disregarded  for  the  present.  He  had  no 
property  with  which  to  meet  them,  and  if 
he  were  pressed,  he  had  merely  to  go  into 
insolvency  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  them 
altogether.  Nor  need  he  worry  about  the 
mortgage  for  the  present.  It  would  not  be 
due  for  two  years,  and,  provided  the  inter- 
est were  paid,  they  could  not  be  molested. 
These  redeeming  features  of  his  pHght 
were  clear  to  him  after  the  first  days  of 
mental  agitation,  but  his  spirit  did  not  re- 
assert its  wonted  elasticity.  Analyzing  the 
cause,  he  perceived  that  his  whole  sur- 
roundings were  repugnant  to  him,  and  that 
he  shrank  from  recommencing  life  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  under  the  conditions  in 
which  he  found  himself.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  Benham,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  family,  if  they  came  with 
him,  should  toe  the  mark.  What  this 
phrase  meant  precisely  he  did  not  formu- 
late, but  it  suited  his  mood.  "Toe  the 
mark."  He  kept  repeating  it  to  himself, 
as  a  sort  of  fulmination  fusing  a  gen- 
eral domestic  bill  of  complaint.  Yes, 
if  his  wife  did  not  choose  to  adopt  his 
theories  and  abet  him  in  his  undertakings, 
she  could  go  her  own  way  for  all  he  cared. 
It  was  only  on  account  of  the  children  that 
he  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  contract  of 
marriage  to-morrow  by  leaving  her.  Ex- 
cept for  them  it  were  surely  folly  for  a 
man  and  woman  whose  ideas  were  utterly 
at  variance  to  continue  a  partnership  the 
only  fruit  of  which  could  be  discord  and 
recriminations.  So  he  argued,  and  it  was 
only  the  thought  of  his  children  which 
restrained  him  from  precipitate  action  and 
caused  him  to  continue  to  go  down-town 
every  day  seeking  a  bare  Hvelihood.  Since 
the  night  of  his  defeat  at  the  polls,  Con- 
stance had  not  asked  him  for  money. 
Presumably  she  had  some  laid  by,  and  was 
living  on  that,  but  by  the  first  of  the  month 
she  must  have  recourse  to  him  or  starve, 
and  then  would  be  the  time  for  his  ulti- 


matum. The  terms  of  this,  beyond  a  decla- 
ration of  general  discontent,  were  still  hazy 
in  his  brain  befogged  by  malt  liquor  and 
inflamed  by  hatred  of  the  world,  but  a 
glowing  conviction  that  their  marriage  had 
been  a  failure  through  her  fault  was  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  definiteness. 
Brooding  Hke  a  spider  in  its  web,  secretive, 
hoping  that  something  would  turn  up  to 
put  him  on  his  feet  again,  yet  almost  reck- 
less in  his  attitude,  and  drinking  assidu- 
ously, he  drifted  on  without  aim.  His 
evenings  were  spent  at  his  workingmen's 
club,  where  he  continued  as  an  outlet  to  his 
feeHngs  to  deliver  virulent  phiHppics  which 
he  realized  as  he  uttered  them  were  a  sorry 
equivalent  for  personal  success. 

While  thus  limp  and  embittered,  a  final 
mishap  impelled  Emil  to  action.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  broker  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  office  where  he  had  desk-room,  and 
with  whom  he  was  on  famiHar  terms,  let 
him  in  for  a  disastrous  tip  and  put  the 
screws  on  when  the  market  went  the  other 
way.  The  sum  involved  was  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  total  residue  of  Emil's 
capital,  which  he  had  allowed  to  remain 
untouched  with  this  false  friend  in  order 
not  to  be  entirely  without  the  means  to 
speculate.  The  advice  offered  had  seemed 
to  be  friendly  and  disinterested.  When 
the  result  proved  disastrous  the  victim 
promptly  suspected  guile.  Certainly  he 
encountered  a  flinty  demeanor,  as  though 
the  proprietor  of  the  "bucket-shop"  were 
cognizant  of  the  impecuniosity  of  his  cus- 
tomer and  had  decided  to  squeeze  him  dry 
and  break  with  him.  This  from  the  man 
whose  social  status  on  the  street  he  had 
championed  seemed  to  Emil  rank  ingrati- 
tude. Yet  the  broker  was  making  no  more 
than  ordinary  business  demands  upon  him. 
His  margin  was  exhausted,  and  the  trans- 
action would  be  closed  unless  he  supphed 
additional  security.  This  was  business- 
Hke,  but  not  friendly,  as  it  seemed  to  Emil, 
especially  as  the  ingrate,  who  had  been  so 
confident  of  the  value  of  the  tip,  chose  now 
to  be  sphinx-like  as  to  what  the  next  day's 
price  of  the  stock  would  be.  All  he  would 
vouchsafe  was  that  it  would  go  up  sooner 
or  later. 

Since  it  was  necessary  to  act  at  once,  and 
to  sell  meant  the  loss  of  the  remnant  of  his 
capital,  Emil  concluded  to  give  himself  a 
chance  by  making  use  of  five  hundred  dol- 
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lars  which  had  just  been  paid  over  to  him 
for  a  dient  in  redemption  of  a  mortgage. 
He  argued  that  the  stock,  having  fallen  in 
price  contrary  to  expectation,  was  not  likely 
to  decline  further  at  once,  and  that  if  he 
protected  his  account,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  inquiries  and  form  a  more  intelligent 
opinion  by  the  end  of  a  few  days  as  to  what 
he  had  best  do.     Besides  there  was  lurking 
in  his  mind  the  bitter  argument,  which  he 
chose  to  beheve  sound,  that  the  world  owed 
every  man  a  living,  and  assuredly  owed  it 
to  a  man  like  himself.     Since  the  hand  of 
society  seemed   to  be  against  him,   why 
should  he  not  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal  and  save  himself? 
He  was  simply  borrowing;  if  he  were  not 
able  to  return  the  money  at  once,  he  would 
do  so  later  with  interest.    The  consequences 
of  this  performance  were  disastrous.     As 
Emil  had  predicted,  the  stock  in  question 
remained  stationary  for  three  days,  but  by 
the  end  of  them  he  felt  no  clearer  regarding 
which  course  to  pursue.     Estimates  as  to 
its  value  were  contradictory;  yet  since  a 
sale  at  the  market  price  meant  the  safety 
of  the  five  hundred  dollars  at  the  cost  of  his 
own   financial   obliteration,   he   remained 
hopeful.     On    the   fourth    day    the   stock 
broke  sharply,  and  again  on  the  day  after. 
His  holding  was  only  one  hundred  shares — 
a  paltry   transaction   from   a   capitalistic 
point  of  view — yet  it  was  rashness  for  him. 
Adversity    and    his    pressing    needs    had 
tem^pted  him  to  disregard  his  meditated 
prudence  and  to  venture  on  thin  ice.     He 
perceived  himself  ruined  and  a  defaulter. 
The  obliquity  of  his  peculation  was  miti- 
gated in  his  mind  by  the  conviction  that 
fortune  had  been  signally  cruel  to  him.   As 
for  the  borrowed  money,  he  would  give  his 
note  and  pay  it  presently  when  he  was  on 
his  feet  again.     Yet  he  appreciated  that  his 
opportunities  for  making  a  living  in  Ben- 
ham  were  at  an  end,  and  that  if  he  re- 
mained, he  might  find  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  owner  of  the  five  hundred  dollars  to 
accept  him  as  a  creditor  without  demur. 
Clearly  the  simplest  course  was  to  come 
to  terms  by  post.     To  shake  the  dust  of 
Benham  from  his  feet  was  his  dearest  wish, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  for  its  fulfilment. 
There  was  still  one  hundred  dollars  be- 
longing to  his  client  in  his  hands  which  he 
had  not  used.     This  he  drew  to  provide 
himself  with  travelling  expenses,  arguing 


that  the  sooner  he  were  able  to  reach  New 
York,  the  quicker  the  loan  would  be  repaid, 
and  slipped  from  the  city  without  a  word 
to  anyone.  He  had  decided  to  cut  adrift 
from  all  his  past  associations,  and  an  in- 
dispensable portion  of  his  plan  was  to  sever 
forever  his  relations  with  his  wife. 

A  week  later  he  wrote  this  letter  to  her 
from  New  York: 

Constance: 

This  is  to  let  you  know  what  has  become  of  me. 
You  may  have  guessed  the  truth,  but  it's  woman's 
way  to  worry,  weep,  and  raise  a  hue  and  cry, 
though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she's  mis- 
mated,  and  that  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  her  if 
"hubby"  had  really  blown  his  brains  out  or  were 
safely  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I'm  not  dead  yet, 
nor  am  I  contemplating  suicide  at  present. 
Though  if  the  time  ever  does  come  when  I  think 
the  game  is  played  out,  it  will  be  one-two-three- 
go!  without  any  pause  between  the  numbers. 
But  I'm  as  good  as  dead  now,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  You  w^on't  be  troubled  by  me 
further.  You've  seen  the  last  of  me.  I  told  you 
I  was  strapped.  I'm  cleaned  out  to  the  last  dollar. 
But  that  doesn't  phaze  me  except  for  the  moment. 
I'm  going  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  a  clean  sweep 
at  the  same  time.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  our 
marriage  has  not  been  a  glittering  success.  In 
short,  we've  made  a  mess  of  it.  We  thought  we 
were  suited  to  each  other,  and  we  find  we're  not. 
That's  all.  I  don't  approve  of  you  any  more  than 
you  do  of  me,  and  what's  the  use  of  making  each 
other  miserable  by  protracting  the  relation  until 
death  do  us  part?  It's  up  to  me  to  undo  the 
Gordian-knot,  and  I've  cut  it. 

You'll  shed  some  tears,  I  suppose,  over  the  situ- 
ation, and  your  friends  will  call  me  a  brute.  But 
when  the  shock  is  past  and  sentimental  considera- 
tions have  evaporated,  just  ask  yourself  if  I'm  not 
doing  the  sensible  thing  for  us  both.  We  don't 
look  at  life  in  the  same  way  and  never  will.  I'm 
a  radical,  and  you're  a  conservative,  and  we  were 
misled  before  marriage  by  the  affinities  of  flesh  to 
suppose  that  oil  and  water  would  harmonize. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  law  I'm  the  offending 
party,  and  you'll  be  a  free  woman  to  sue  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion,  by  the  end  of 
three  years.  In  tne  meantime,  you  can  go  back 
to  your  kindergarten  work  or  whatever  you  see  fit. 
You  have  your  health,  and  your  philanthropic 
church  friends  will  enable  you  to  support  yourself. 

The  only  hitch  is  the  children.  If  you  had  been 
ready  to  follow  me  to  New  York  when  I  first  sug- 
gested it,  we  might  not  be  separating  now.  I 
expect  and  am  anxious  to  provide  for  them.  If 
you  will  send  them  on  to  me,  they  shall  want  for 
nothing.  But  if  you  are  bent  on  keeping  them,  as 
I  foresee  may  be  the  case,  the  responsibility  is 
yours.  I  should  like  one  at  least — preferably  the 
boy.  If  you  insist  on  keeping  them  both,  I  can't 
help  myself.  There's  where  you  have  the  whip- 
hand  over  me.  But  don't  delude  yourself  with 
the  notion  that  I  don't  love  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  because  I'm  not  wilUng  to  live  with  their 
mother. 
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There  will  be  no  use  in  your  coming  on  here  or 
trying  to  find  me.  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  We 
could  never  be  happy  together,  so  the  fewer 
words  said  about  parting  the  better.  Send  your 
answer  regarding  the  children  to  the  New  York 
post-office.  I  shall  expect  it  for  a  week.  The 
money  you  loaned  me  is  gone  with  the  rest,  but 
they  can't  turn  you  out  of  your  house  until  the 
mortgage  is  due,  if  you  pay  the  interest.  Some 
day  I  shall  pay  it  back  to  you.  I  wish  you  well, 
and  consider  I'm  doing  us  both  a  service  in 
cutting  loose  from  you. 

Good-by,  Emil. 

It  seemed  to  Constance  when  she  had 
finished  this  letter  as  though  her  heart 
would  stop.  Was  this  reality?  Could  it 
be  that  her  husband  was  abandoning  her 
and  her  children  in  cold  blood,  treating  the 
sacred  ties  of  marriage  as  lightly  as  though 
they  were  straws  ?  Alas  !  his  cruel  words 
stared  her  in  the  face  freezing  her  soul, 
which  had  been  sick  for  days  over  his  unex- 
plained absence;  sick  from  dread.  Yes, 
she  had  guessed ;  but  she  had  put  the  hor- 
ror from  her  as  impossible,  despite  his 
hints.  Unbalanced  and  embittered  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  be  so  unkind.  Now  she 
was  face  to  face  with  certainty;  there  was 
no  room  for  hope.  It  was  true;  so  cruelly 
inhumanly  true  that  her  brain  felt  dazed 
and  numb.  She  gazed  at  his  writing  stony- 
eyed  and  appalled,  hmp  with  dismay  and 
forlornness.  To  avoid  faUing  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  the  table,  and  the  contact  of 
her  own  flesh  served  to  readjust  her  con- 
sciousness. Seating  herself  she  swept  her 
fingers  across  her  brow  to  rally  her  senses, 
and  read  the  letter  again  slowly.  Then 
mortification  succeeded  dismay,  and  re- 
sentment followed  close  on  mortification. 
The  wounded  pride  of  the  wife,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  mother  protesting  for  her 
children  asserted  themselves,  causing  her 
to  flush  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  her 
pulses  to  tingle.  Coward !  Unnatural 
father !  What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
this?  What  had  they  done,  helpless  inno- 
cents ?  Give  them  up  to  him  ?  Her  chil- 
dren, now  the  only  joy  of  her  life  ?  Never. 
They  could  not  both  have  them.  Why 
should  he  who  had  left  them  in  the  lurch 
have  either  ?  She  could  hear  their  prattle 
in  the  adjoining  room,  poor  httle  souls, 
unconscious  of  their  misery.  Then  her 
sense  of  wounded  pride  and  her  anger  were 
forgotten  in  the  agony  of  a  possible  separa- 
tion from  her  offspring,  and  in  the  loss  of 
her  husband's  love,  and  her  tense  nerves 


gave  way.  "  Oh,  Emil,  my  husband,  how 
could  you?"  she  moaned,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands  she  let  sorrow  have  full 
sway. 

When  she  had  dried  her  eyes  she  was  pre- 
pared to  face  the  situation  and  to  think 
more  calmly.  Certain  points  were  now 
clear.  Emil  was  right ;  since  he  had  ceased 
to  love  her,  they  could  never  be  happy  to- 
gether. So  far  as  she  could  see,  she  had 
not  been  at  fault,  though  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  she  was  to  blame.  She  would 
never  have  left  him;  but  now  that  he  had 
deserted  her,  she  could  dare  to  admit  that 
their  souls  were  not  in  accord,  and  that  her 
love  and  respect  for  him  had  been  waning 
in  spite  of  herself  for  many  months.  She 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  him,  and  she 
desired  to  retain  both  the  children.  Was 
it  her  duty  to  let  Emil  have  one  of  them? 
Here  was  the  only  harassing  point  in  the 
plans  for  the  future  which  she  was  formu- 
lating. Would  it  be  fair  to  the  children 
to  separate  them?  Would  she  be  justi- 
fied in  keeping  them  both,  in  view  of  the 
affection  which  their  father  had  professed 
for  his  own  flesh  and  blood?  As  Emil 
had  declared,  he  and  she  had  made  a  mess 
of  their  marriage,  and  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate. Was  it  fair  to  him  to  keep  both  the 
boy  and  the  girl?  Ah,  but  she  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  giving  up  either.  She 
felt  the  need  of  counsel.  To  whom  could 
she  turn  ?  Who  were  her  friends  ?  She 
thought  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  she  remem- 
bered her  husband's  taunt  concerning  her 
philanthropic  church  friends  with  a  sense 
of  shrinking.  The  church  offered  itself  as 
a  refuge  to  all  in  the  hour  of  distress,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  would  rather 
starve  than  apply  to  Mr.  Prentiss.  Not 
that  she  was  afraid  of  starving.  That  side 
of  the  situation  had  no  terrors  for  her.  She 
was  almost  glad  at  the  idea  of  supporting 
herself  and  her  darlings,  and  she  had  entire 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  do  so,  even 
though  she  were  forced  to  scrub  floors. 
But  she  yearned  for  the  sympathy  and 
advice  of  a  friend.  How  lonely  she  had 
suddenly  become  in  this  large,  busy  city ! 
Emil  had  evinced  little  desire,  especially  of 
late,  to  make  friends  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  she  had  been  so  absorbed  in  her  home 
and  her  husband's  interest  that  she  had 
disregarded  her  social  opportunities.  He 
had  been  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  their 
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acquaintances  as  people  whom  he  would 
soon  outstrip  in  the  struggle  of  life.  And 
now  she  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the 
saddest  of  the  sad,  one  of  the  lowly  com- 
mon people  for  whom  her  doctor  father's 
heart  had  ever  cherished  fond  and  patient 
sympathy.  She  was  one  of  them  now  her- 
self. How  different  had  been  her  dreams 
and  her  ambition.  To  think  that  she, 
Constance  Forbes,  had  come  to  this — a 
wife  abandoned  by  her  husband,  alone  and 
friendless,  with  only  the  semblance  of  a 
roof  to  shelter  her  and  her  children.  But 
all  this  was  nothing  if  only  she  need  not 
part  with  either  of  her  babies.  She  would 
be  able  to  support  them,  never  fear,  and 
with  them  to  support  she  could  be  brave, 
even  happy.  But  without  them  ?  No,  no, 
Emil  had  forsaken  her,  she  had  lost  her 
faith  in  him,  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  sac- 
rifice ;  she  dared  not  trust  him ;  he  had  no 
right  to  either.  She  could  not,  she  would 
not  let  either  go. 

When  the  morning  came  she  was  more 
firmly  of  the  same  opinion,  and  she  com- 
posed this  reply  to  her  husband: 

Emil- 

I  have  your  letter  and  my  heart  is  filled  with 
sorrow.  I  cannot  compel  you  to  live  with  me 
against  your  will.  God  knows  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  loving,  dutiful,  and  sympathetic  wife,  but  it 
seems  I  have  failed  to  please  you.  It  is  true  that 
our  ideas  of  how  to  Hve  and  what  is  right  are  very 
different.  I  have  been  aware  of  that  in  my  secret 
soul,  but  for  your  sake  I  did  my  best  to  adopt  your 
point  of  view.  Now  I  shall  be  free  to  follow  my 
own.  Since  you  no  longer  love  me,  I  am  not 
sorry  that  we  are  to  live  apart,  for  I  can  see  now 
that  I  have  suffered  much  on  your  account.  But 
I  do  not  choose  to  reproach  you.  What  good 
would  it  do?  Besides  you  are  the  father  of  my 
children — poor  Httle  things.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  have  written  to  you  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  the  question  what  is  to  become  of  them. 

I  am  trying  to  do  what  is  best  for  them  and  to 
be  just;  just  to  you  and  to  myself.  I  have  de- 
cided to  keep  both  the  children.  They  are  babies 
still,  and  need  a  mother's  love.  A  father's  too, 
but  it  seems  they  cannot  have  both.  Let  God 
judge  between  us,  Emil.  They  are  my  flesh  and 
blood  too,  and  it  is  you  who  are  forsaking  us,  not 
we  you.  As  you  say,  I  have  my  health  and  we 
shall  not  starve.  I  am  not  afraid.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  is  there  ?  It  has  all  been  a  dread- 
ful mistake — and  we  thought  we  should  be  so 
happy.  Good-by.  In  spite  of  everything  I  shall 
always  think  of  you  kindly. 

Constance. 

Having  despatched  this  she  felt  as  though 
she  would  be  glad  to  die.  Life  seemed  so 
flat,  and  her  condition  so  humiHating.    Her 


love  for  Emil  was  dead ;  the  union  of  their 
souls  was  broken;  what  was  there  to  look 
forward  to  ?  Yet  she  knew  that  she  must 
not  stop  to  repine  or  to  indulge  in  self-pity. 
The  stern  necessity  of  winning  bread  for 
her  children  confronted  her  and  must  be 
faced  at  once  and  resolutely.  In  this  she 
must  find  happiness  and  fresh  inspiration. 
It  was  her  duty  to  close  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  her  soul  to  the  voices  and  visions  of  the 
past.  Hard  work  would  save  her  brain 
from  giving  way,  and  hard  work  only. 
What  should  that  work  be?  What  was 
she  to  do  ?  In  the  first  glow  of  her  pride, 
revolting  at  the  slight  which  her  husband 
had  put  upon  her,  the  way  had  seemed 
easy,  but  viewed  in  the  sober  light  of 
reality  it  bristled  with  difficulties.  Yet 
now,  as  she  pondered  and  realized  what 
failure  would  mean,  her  spirit  rose  to  meet 
them,  and  immediate  needs  forced  sorrow 
to  the  background. 

Where  was  she  to  find  work  ?  Since  the 
receipt  of  her  husband's  letter  everything 
outside  her  own  emotions  had  been  a 
blank  to  her;  her  gaze  had  been  solely 
introspective.  Conscious  now  of  the  need 
of  action  and  of  renewing  her  contact  with 
the  world,  she  took  up  the  newspaper,  yes- 
terday's issue  of  which  lay  unopened  on  the 
table,  and  began  to  examine  the  page  of 
advertisements  for  employment.  She  must 
find  at  once  something  which  would  pro- 
vide her  with  ready  money.  Only  through 
friends  and  only  after  delay  could  she  hop{ 
to  obtain  a  kindergarten  position ;  it  w^ould 
take  time  and  instruction  to  learn  type- 
writing; she  was  not  sufficiently  proficient 
in  languages  or  music  to  offer  herself  as  a 
teachen  She  could  become  a  domestic 
servant  or  a  shopgirl.  In  the  former  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  board  out  her 
children,  to  give  them  to  some  institution, 
perhaps,  a  prospect  which  wrung  her  heart; 
in  the  latter  she  could  be  with  them  at 
night,  but  who  would  look  after  and  guard 
them  during  the  day?  What  did  other 
women  do  whose  husbands  ran  away  and 
left  them  ?  The  long  list  of  people  out  of 
work  was  appalhng,  and  few  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  seemed  to  fit  her  circum- 
stances. Someone  was  seeking  employ- 
ment as  a  seamstress.  She  might  take  in 
sewing.  This  perhaps  was  the  most  feas- 
ible suggestion.  She  was  handy  at  plain 
sewing,  and  a  Httle  practice  would  doubtless 
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render  her  skilful.  Yes,  she  would  try 
this,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  start  would 
soHcit  work  from  some  of  the  neighbors,  if 
needs  be.  The  neighbors  ?  They  did  not 
know  as  yet  of  her  misfortune — her  dis- 
grace, for  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  forsaken 
by  her  husband.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  tell  them.  What  should  she  say  ?  En- 
tertaining sadly  this  necessity  of  an  avowal, 
she  glanced  over  the  rest  of  the  newspaper, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  a  paragraph 
which  informed  her  that  her  misfortune 
was  already  public.  Prefaced  by  offen- 
sive headhnes,  "Emil  Stuart  disappears 
from  Benham  !  What  has  become  of  Mrs. 
Morgan's  mortgage  money?"  the  wretched 
story  stood  exploited  to  the  world.  Con- 
stance read  and  the  cup  of  her  distress  and 
humihation  overflowed.  It  needed  only 
this  insinuation  of  dishonesty  to  complete 
her  misery.  Her  husband  an  embezzler? 
Where  should  she  hide  her  head?  Nor 
was  there  comfort  in  the  reporter's  closing 
effort  at  euphemism:  "One  or  two  ac- 
quaintances of  the  late  candidate  for  alder- 
manic  honors,  when  apprised  of  his  mys- 
terious disappearance,  expressed  the  belief 
that  his  seeming  irregularities  would  be 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned; but  a  gentleman,  whose  name  we 
are  not  at  hberty  to  disclose,  hazarded  an 
opinion,  based  on  personal  observation, 
that  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  premeditating 
this  step  for  several  weeks,  and  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  The  circumstance 
that  his  wife  and  two  children  have  been 
left  behind  in  Benham  invites  the  further 
inquiry  whether  he  has  also  abandoned 
his  family.  There  are  rumors  that  Mr. 
Stuart's  domestic  relations  were  not  alto- 
gether harmonious." 

Constance  let  the  newspaper  slip  from 
her  hands.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  shame. 
This  was  the  last  straw.  Her  husband 
a  defaulter,  and  her  relations  with  him  the 
subject  of  common  newspaper  gossip.  As 
she  stood  spell-bound  by  this  new  phase  of 
misfortune  the  door-bell  rang.  A  visitor. 
Who  could  it  be?  Some  sympathetic  or 
curious  neighbor  who  had  read  of  her 
calamities.  Or  more  probably  the  writer 
of  the  newspaper  article  coming  to  probe 
into  her  misery  in  search  of  fresh  copy. 
For  a  moment  she  thought  that  she  would 
not  answer  the  call,  and  she  waited  hoping 
that  whoever  it  was  would  go  away.  Again 


the  bell  rang,  this  time  sharply.  It  might 
be  something  important,  even  a  telegram 
from  Emil  to  clear  himself.  Picking  up 
the  newspaper  she  concealed  it  hastily, 
then  stepped  into  the  passage  and  opened 
the  door  slightly. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  a  strong, 
friendly  voice. 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Prentiss;  excuse  me,"  she 
faltered.  She  had  recognized  at  once  who 
her  visitor  was,  but  so  many  bewildering 
things  had  happened  that  she  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute,  refusing  to  credit  her 
own  senses.  As  she  opened  wide  the  door, 
the  clergyman  strode  in  fearlessly  as  though 
he  realized  that  the  situation  must  be  car- 
ried by  storm.  Entering  the  parlor,  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  said  with  manly  effusion: 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  let  me  help 
you,  Mrs.  Stuart." 

"  Sit  down,  please.     You  are  very  kind. 

I "  Her  words  choked  her,  and  she 

stopped. 

"I  saw  by  the  newspaper  yesterday  that 
you  were  in  trouble.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry 
into  your  affairs,  but  I  thought  that  you 
might  be  glad  of  the  counsel  of  a  friend." 

His  visit  was  precious  balm  to  her  spirit, 
but,  despite  her  gratitude,  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  heaping  the  traditional  coals  of 
fire  on  her  head  made  her  uncomfortable. 
She  had  choked  from  mingled  relief  and 
mortification.  But  now  her  finer  instinct 
responded  to  the  kindness  of  his  words 
and  she  said  with  simple  directness:  "I 
should  like  to  tell  you  everything,  Mr. 
Prentiss.  My  husband  left  me  a  week 
ago.  He  does  not  intend  to  return.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him,  and  he — he  does 
not  wish  to  live  with  me  any  longer.  He 
was  wilHng  to  support  the  children,  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  let  them  go. 
Our  money  is  all  gone  and  this  house  is 
mortgaged.  If  you  will  help  me  to  find 
work  so  that  I  can  support  them  and  my- 
self, I  shall  be  very  grateful.  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me." 

The  children,  attracted  by  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  had  run  in  and  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  their  mother  staring  at  him  shyly 
with  cherubic  eyes.  The  clergyman  said 
to  himself  that  here  was  a  veritable  Madon- 
na of  distress — this  lithe,  nervous-looking 
woman  with  her  slim  figure  and  soulful 
face.  How  pretty  and  neat  she  looked  in 
spite  of  her  misery !     How  engaging  were 
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the  tones  in  which  she  had  set  forth  her 
calamity!  He  had  always  admired  her, 
and  it  had  been  a  disappointment  to  him 
that  she  had  strayed.  There  was  almost 
jubilation  in  his  heart  as  he  heard  that  she 
was  free  from  the  wretch  who  had  pulled 
her  down ;  and  though  he  intended  to 
temper  the  ardor  of  the  priest  by  the  tact 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  could  not  entirely 
restrain  his  impulse  to  stigmatize  her  hus- 
band. "  I  see,"  he  said.  "  You  are  much 
to  be  pitied.  It  is  a  cruel  wrong ;  the  act  of 
a  coward.  But  you  must  not  take  your 
trouble  too  much  to  heart,  Mrs.  Stuart,  for 
the  man  who  will  leave  a  sweet  wife  and 
tender  children  from  mere  caprice  is  no 
real  husband  and  father." 

"  Mr.  Stuart  has  had  much  to  worry  him 
of  late.  He  has  lost  money,  and  been  un- 
fortunate in  pohtics."  Her  impulse  was 
to  apologize  for  her  husband  even  then. 
"  I  cannot  understand  though  how  he  could 
leave  us,"  she  added.  After  all  why  should 
she  a  second  time  on  Emil's  account  set  her 
face  against  the  truth  in  the  presence  of 
this  true  friend  ?  Emil  was  a  coward,  and 
his  act  was  a  cruel  wrong. 

But  Mr.  Prentiss  had  recovered  his 
aplomb.  "  I  will  not  distress  you  by  talk- 
ing about  him;  he  has  gone.  The  matter 
with  which  I  am  concerned  is  how  to  help 
you.  We  must  find  you  employment  at 
once." 

Constance  regarded  him  gratefully. 
''  That  is  my  great  requirement  just  now, 
Mr.  Prentiss.  I  need  work  to  keep  my 
children  from  starving  and  to  help  me  to 
forget.  I  am  not  afraid  of  work.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  anything  for  which  I  am  fit." 

''  I  understand,  I  understand.  It  is  the 
pride  of  my  church  to  help  just  such  women 
as  you  to  help  themselves.  You  need  give 
yourself  no  concern  as  to  your  immediate 
pecuniary  needs.  They  will  be  provided 
for.  I  will  send  the  Deaconess  to  you  at 
once." 

The  directness  of  his  bounty,  the  plain 
intimation  that  she  was  a  subject  for  char- 
ity brought  a  flush  to  her  cheeks.  But  she 
knew  in  an  instant  that  it  would  be  false 
pride  to  protest.  There  was  no  food  or 
money  in  the  house. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply. 

Mr.  Prentiss  divined  her  reluctance  and 
appreciated  the  delicacy  of  her  submission. 
He  recognized  that  this  woman  with  wistful 


brown  eyes  and  nervous,  intelHgent  face 
was  no  ordinary  person — was  even  more 
deserving  than  he  had  supposed,  and  his 
thoughts  were  already  busy  with  the  prob- 
lem of  her  future.  He  must  find  just  the 
right  thing  for  her.  "I  know,  of  course, 
that  you  wish  to  become  self-supporting 
as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said.  "Will  you 
tell  me  a  little  more  about  yourself  and  your 
capabilities  ?  You  came  to  Benham  a  few 
months  before  your  marriage  to  fit  yourself 
to  be  a  kindergarten  teacher,  if  I  remember 
aright?" 

During  the  momentary  pause  which  pre- 
ceded this  inquiry  her  conscience  had  been 
reasserting  itself.  She  had  longed  for 
counsel  and  here  it  was.  If  she  had  erred, 
there  was  yet  time  to  repair  her  fault. 
"  Before  we  talk  of  that,  may  I  ask  you  one 
question,  Mr.  Prentiss  ?  I  wish  to  know  if 
you  think  it  was  selfish  of  me  to  keep  both 
the  children.  I  desire  to  do  what  is  right 
this  time,  whatever  it  cost  me."  She 
clasped  her  hands  resolutely  in  her  lap  as 
though  she  were  nerving  herself  for  a  sacri- 
fice. "I  hope  you  will  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  think." 

The  clergyman's  heart  warmed  at  this 
revelation  of  spiritual  vigor.  "Here  is  a 
soul  worth  helping,"  he  reflected.  Then, 
in  answer  to  her  appeal,  he  exclaimed 
with  righteous  emphasis :  "  Ask  your  own 
heart,  my  dear  woman.  Would  you  dare 
trust  these  babies  to  your  husband's  keep- 
ing ?  This  is  a  problem  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  demands  a  severing  of  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  You  may  banish  that  doubt 
forever." 

Constance  dropped  her  eyes  to  hide  the 
tears  of  satisfaction  which  had  sprung  into 
them  at  his  words.  Her  children  were 
safe.  The  counsel  given  was  the  very 
echo  of  the  test  by  which  she  had  justified 
herself  toward  Emil.  "Excuse  me,"  she 
said  in  apology  for  her  emotion.  Then 
looking  up  she  added  with  tremulous 
brightness,  "  I  felt  that  I  must  be  sure  be- 
fore anything  else  was  decided.  And  now 
to  answer  your  question  as  to  my  own 
capabihties:  I  have  none.  I  am  eager  to 
learn,  and  I  have  had  some  education — my 
father  was  fond  of  books  and  had  a  Hbrary 
— but  I  tell  you  frankly  that  there  is  nothing 
but  the  simplest  manual  work  for  which  I 
am  fitted  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
thought  that  all  over." 
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"So  far  so  good.  Much  of  the  trouble 
of  this  world  proceeds  from  the  inability 
of  people  to  discern  for  what  they  are  not 
fitted.     Can  you  sew  ?  " 

"I  can  do  plain  sewing  satisfactorily." 

"We  will  begin  with  that  then.  It  will 
keep  you  busy  for  the  time  being.  Mean- 
while I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider what  you  had  best  undertake."  He 
rose  and  put  out  his  hand  with  spontaneous 
friendliness.  "  Good-by.  God  bless  you. 
You  area  brave  soul,  and  He  will  not  desert 
you  or  leave  you  comfortless." 

Constance  quickened  at  the  firm  press- 
ure, and  her  own  fingers  acknowledged  the 
interest  which  it  expressed.  She  looked 
into  his  eyes  with  frank  confidence.  "  You 
have  come  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  needed 
someone  more  than  ever  before  in  my  life. 
I  shall  never  forget  it." 

Mr.  Prentiss  nodded  and  turned  to  go  as 
though  he  would  disclaim  this  expression 
of  everlasting  obligation.  He  felt  that  he 
was  about  his  Master's  business,  and  was 
seeking  neither  thanks  nor  praise.  Yet, 
while  he  deprecated  her  gratitude,  her 
entire  mental  attitude  caused  him  ethical 
and  aesthetic  satisfaction.  The  conviction 
that  this  ward  of  the  church  was  worth 
saving  and  helping  gave  elasticity  to  his 
step  and  erectness  to  his  large  figure  as  he 
strode  up  the  street,  knocking  now  and 
again  some  bit  of  orange  peel  or  other 
refuse  from  the  sidewalk  with  a  sweep  of 
his  cane  that  suggested  a  spirit  eager  to  do 
battle  in  behalf  of  righteousness. 


VII 


WO  days  later  the  Rev. 
George  Prentiss  dined  at 
the  house  of  another  of  his 
parishioners, Mrs.  Randolph 
Wilson.  She  was  a  widow 
of  about  forty-five,  the  sister 
of  Carleton  Howard,  reputedly  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  sagacious  of  Benham's  finan- 
cial magnates,  and  a  generous  benefactress 
of  St.  Stephen's.  Her  bounty  had  enabled 
the  rector  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his 
cherished  plans  for  the  aesthetic  adornment 
of  the  church  property.  The  reredos,  two 
stained-glass  windows,  and  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  enlarged  edifice  had  been  pro- 


vided by  her;  and  in  the  matter  of  charity 
she  never  failed  to  respond  by  munificent 
subscriptions  to  the  various  causes  in  aid 
of  which  he  appealed  to  his  congregation. 
They  were  friends  and  allies;  interested 
mutually  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  interested 
also,  as  they  both  liked  to  feel,  in  promoting 
American  civilization  outside  of  church 
work.  Her  house,  or  palace,  as  it  should 
more  properly  be  termed,  a  counterpart  to 
that  of  her  brother's  which  adjoined  it,  stood 
in  the  van  of  progress,  in  Benham's  fashion- 
able new  quarter  beyond  the  River  Drive. 
No  pains  or  expense  had  been  spared  to 
make  these  mansions  impressive  and  mag- 
nificent. Architects  of  repute  had  been  em- 
ployed to  superintend  their  construction, 
and  their  decorations  and  furnishings  had 
been  chosen  in  consultation  with  persons 
whose  business  it  was  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  admirable  objects  of  art,  and  to 
tempt  impecunious  noble  famihes  abroad 
to  exchange  their  unique  treasures  for  daz- 
zhng  round  sums  of  American  gold. 

Mrs.  Wilson  could  fairly  be  termed  the 
leader  of  social  activity  in  Benham,  if  such 
a  term  be  compatible  with  the  institutions 
of  a  country  where  every  woman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  law  unto  herself.  Fashions, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  clothes,  are  in 
America  set  by  the  dressmakers,  but  what 
Mrs.  Wilson  wore  was  always  a  matter 
of  moment  to  women  who  wished  to  be 
in  style.  She  dressed  elegantly,  and  she 
was  able  to  take  Hberties  with  the  dress- 
makers, doing  daring  things  with  colors 
and  materials  which  justified  themselves, 
yet  were  so  individual  that  they  were  liable 
to  make  guys  of  those  who  copied  her. 
Consequently,  her  wardrobe  had  a  dis- 
tinction of  its  own  which  proclaimed  fash- 
ion yet  defied  it.  Yet  her  clothes,  striking 
and  superb  as  they  often  were,  constituted 
only  a  small  part  of  her  social  effectiveness. 
Her  gracious  finished  manners,  and  quick, 
tactful  intelligence  were  the  agents  of  a 
spirit  perpetually  eager  to  be  occupied  and 
to  lead,  and  which  had  found  a  labor  of 
love  in  directing  what  may  well  be  called 
Benham's  aesthetic  renaissance. 

For  Benham's  evolution  had  been  no 
mere  growth  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  no 
mere  triumph  in  census  figures  over  other 
centres  of  population.  Even  more  remark- 
able and  swift  than  its  physical  changes 
had  been  the  transformation  in  the  point  of 
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view  of  its  citizens.  Twenty  years  earlier 
— in  1870,  when  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  young 
man  just  starting  in  the  ministry — he  had 
been  one  of  a  small  group  of  earnest  souls 
interested  in  awakening  the  public  mind 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  paucity  of  aesthetic 
interests  and  to  the  value  of  color  as  a 
stimulating  factor  in  the  every-day  life  of 
the  community,  and  as  such  he  had  often 
deplored  the  aridity  of  Benham's  point  of 
view.  In  those  days  the  city  was  virtually 
a  hot-bed  of  republican  simplicity  and  con- 
tempt for  social  refinements  so  far  as  all 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  concerned.  Those  who  built 
houses  larger  and  finer  than  their  neigh- 
bors were  few  in  number  and  were  stig- 
matized, if  not  as  enemies  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  as  purse-proud  and 
frivolous.  Hotels  were  conducted  on  the 
theory  that  what  was  good  enough  for  the 
landlord  was  good  enough  for  the  guest, 
and  that  malcontents  could  go  elsewhere. 
In  matters  appertaining  to  art,  hygiene, 
education  or  municipal  management,  one 
man's  opinion  was  regarded  as  equal  to  any 
other's,  provided  he  could  get  the  job. 
Special  knowledge  was  sneered  at,  and  the 
best  patriots  in  the  public  estimation  were 
those  who  did  not  distrust  the  abiUty  of  the 
average  citizen  to  produce  masterpieces  in 
the  line  of  his  or  her  employment  by  dint 
of  raw  genius  untrammelled  or  unpolluted 
by  the  experience  of  older  civilizations. 
Though  solid  business  men  wore  solemn- 
looking  black  frock  coats  and  black  wisp 
ties  in  business  hours,  to  dress  again  in  the 
evening  was  looked  at  askance  as  undemo- 
cratic. It  would  have  been  considered  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  free-born  citi- 
zen to  forbid  expectoration  in  the  street 
cars.  Suggestions  that  the  vicious  and  un- 
regenerate  adult  pauper  poor  should  not  be 
herded  with  the  young,  that  busy  physi- 
cians should  cleanse  a  lancet  before  probing 
a  wound,  and  that  sewage  should  not  be 
emptied  into  a  river  used  as  a  source  of 
water  supply,  were  still  sniffed  at  by  those 
in  charge  of  public  affairs  as  aristocratic 
innovations  unworthy  the  attention  of  a 
sovereign  people.  Architectural  beauty 
both  within  and  without  the  house  was  dis- 
regarded in  favor  of  monotonous  sober 
hues  and  solid  effects,  which  were  deemed 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
national  character. 


While  deploring  some  of  these  civic  man- 
ifestations, Mr.  Prentiss  had  appreciated 
that  the  basis  of  this  aesthetic  sterility  was 
ethical.  When  less  discerning  persons  had 
attributed  it  solely  to  ignorance  and  self- 
righteous  superficiality  he  had  maintained 
that  a  puritanical,  yet  moral  and  sincere, 
hostility  to  extravagance  and  display  was 
responsible  for  the  preference  for  ugly  ar- 
chitecture and  homely  upholstery  and  dec- 
oration, and  that  conscience  was  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  progress.  As  a  priest 
of  a  church  which  fostered  beauty  and  fa- 
vored rational  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  he  had  never  sympathized  with 
this  public  attitude,  but  he  had  understood 
and,  as  an  American,  respected  it. 

Now,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it 
were,  all  was  changed,  and  Benham  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  revival;  a  revival  which 
during  the  last  ten  years  had  revolutionized 
Benham's  architecture  and  Benham's  point 
of  view.  The  public  had  become  possessed 
by  the  conviction  that  they  had  outgrown 
their  associations  and  that  the  standards 
hitherto  revered  were  out  of  date  and  un- 
worthy of  a  nation  and  a  city  pledged  to 
enlighten  the  earth,  upon  whom  prosperity 
had  been  bestowed  in  large  measure.  The 
group  of  earnest  souls  who  had  dared  to 
criticise  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become 
a  phalanx — numerically  unimportant,  still, 
when  compared  with  the  whole  population, 
that  seething  army  of  industrial  wage- 
earners — but  assertive  and  energetic  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  city 
had  become  a  hive  of  reforming  activities. 
Specialists  in  the  arts  and  humanities  were 
no  longer  classed  as  traitors,  but  were 
welcomed  by  a  growing  clientage  as  safe- 
guards against  bumptious  individualism. 
Though  a  cheerful  optimism  in  regard  to 
the  city's  architectural  merits  still  prevailed 
at  large,  a  silent  censorship  was  at  work; 
substituting,  in  the  business  quarter,  new 
mammoth  structures  adapted  to  modern 
industrial  needs,  erecting  in  the  fashionable 
quarter,  by  the  aid  of  American  architects 
trained  in  Paris,  well-built  and  individual- 
looking  residences.  Instead  of  three  or 
four  cheerless,  barrack-like  caravansaries 
with  sodden  cookery,  there  was  a  score  of 
modern  hotels,  the  proprietors  of  which 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  endeavors 
to  lure  patronage  by  costly  and  sumptuous 
innovations.     There  were  comfortable  and 
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inviting  restaurants.  The  slap-dash  lunch- 
eon counter,  with  its  display  of  pallid  pie 
and  one  cadaverous  chicken,  was  waning 
in  the  popular  esteem,  in  favor  of  neat  spas, 
at  which  the  rush  of  patronage  was  allevi- 
ated by  clean  service  and  wholesome  fare. 
There  were  eight  theatres,  each  more  spa- 
cious and  splendid  than  its  predecessor.  A 
frowsy  black  coat,  worn  in  the  forenoon, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  badge  of  patriotism  or 
moral  worth,  and  the  community  had  be- 
come alive  to  the  values  of  spruceness,  color, 
and  comfort  in  matters  of  dress.  Not 
only  this,  but  on  the  streets  of  Benham 
there  were  many  stylish  equipages  with 
liveried  grooms,  and  in  the  superb  homes 
which  the  wealthy  citizens  had  estabHshed, 
there  were  grand  entertainments,  where 
rivalry  was  rampant  and  money  flowed  Hke 
champagne.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there 
was  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson,  the  quintes- 
sence, in  her  own  person,  of  all  that  was 
best  in  this  revival  in  favor  of  the  beautiful 
things  of  life,  the  living  embodiment  of 
this  newly  directed  and  freshly  inspired 
energy.  For  well  to-do  Benham  and  Mr. 
Prentiss  liked  to  believe  that  the  impulse 
behind  these  materiahstic  manifestations 
was  conscience  and  aspiration,  a  reaching 
out  for  a  greater  human  happiness  and  a 
wider  human  usefulness  than  had  been 
possible  under  the  old  dispensation.  This 
access  of  lavish  philanthropy  and  study  of 
charitable  methods,  this  zeal  of  commit- 
tees promoting  new  and  more  thorough 
methods  in  hygiene  and  education,  and  all 
the  phases  of  this  new  awakening  in  quest 
of  Christian  beauty  signified  to  him  Ben- 
ham's — and  hence  American — originahty 
and  fervor,  refined  and  spiritualized  ;  Ben- 
ham's  enterprise  and  independence  in- 
formed, chastened,  and  fortified. 

And  yet  there  was  another  side  to  this 
whole  matter  which  had  haunted  Mr. 
Prentiss  much  of  late,  and  which  was  in  his 
thoughts  to-night  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
cigar  after  dinner.  He  had  dined  sumptu- 
ously. Cool  oysters,  soup  of  mushrooms, 
fish  smothered  in  a  luscious  sauce,  cutlets 
of  venison  with  French  beans,  little  pyra- 
mids of  pate  de  joie  gras  encased  in  jelly, 
butter-ball  ducks  with  a  salad  richly 
dressed,  and  a  confection  of  fruit,  cream, 
and  pastry,  which  was  evidently  a  gastro- 
nomic specialty  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  French 
cook.     He  had  tasted  everything;  he  had^ 


drunk  two  glasses  of  champagne,  and  been 
pleasantly  aware  that  the  cup  of  black 
coffee,  served  after  dinner,  was  an  entranc- 
ing concoction  which  his  own  kitchen  did 
not  afford;  and  he  felt  that  his  repast  had 
done  him  good.  It  was  for  him  an  occa- 
sion. Obviously  it  was  for  Mrs.  Wilson 
an  every-day  affair.  Moreover,  this  rich, 
dehcious  dinner,  served  by  noiseless  serv- 
ants on  choice  china,  was  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  magnificent  establishment, 
in  harmony  with  the  artistic  scheme  of 
color,  the  soft  lustrous  draperies,  the  strik- 
ing pictures  and  other  masterpieces  of  art 
purchased  for  large  sums  abroad,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson's  beautiful  toilette  and  exquisite 
personality.  Here  was  luxury  triumphant 
and  compelling,  yet  unappeased  and  seek- 
ing fresh  opportunities  for  aesthetic  delight ; 
as  witness  a  Millet,  an  inlaid  table,  and  a 
Japanese  idol  in  the  room  in  which  he  sat, 
all  new  since  he  had  dined  there  last. 

What  a  vivid  contrast  all  this  to  the  cheer- 
less often  squalid  homes  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  as  a  rector  of  Christ's  church ! 
The  thought  which  haunted  him  was  that 
one  result  of  the  city's  marvellous  growth 
and  development  had  been  the  accentuation 
of  the  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  class  and  class  in  a  community 
where,  until  lately,  there  had  been  theoret- 
ically no  classes.  To  be  sure  he  had  Mr. 
Carleton  Howard's  assertion  that  there  was 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  poor  man 
was  so  well  off.  This  was  very  Hkely  true, 
but  it  did  not  affect  the  proposition  that  the 
rich  were  daily  growing  richer  and  more  self- 
indulgent.  What  was  to  be  the  limit — the 
outcome  of  this  renaissance  of  beauty  and 
comfort,  which  he  had  welcomed  ?  Had  not 
the  aesthetic  reaction  almost  reached  the 
point  where,  both  as  a  priest  of  God  and  as 
a  good  American,  it  behooved  him  to  cry 
halt  against  luxury  and  extravagance  ?  He 
frowned  at  this  last  reflection  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  painfully  aware  that  he  had 
fulminated  against  this  sort  of  thing  from  the 
pulpit  for  years,  formerly  as  part  of  the  cleri- 
cal formula  championing  the  cause  of  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  latterly  because 
the  Aladdin-Kke  growth  of  great  fortunes  all 
over  the  land,  and  conspicuously  in  his  own 
community,  had  often  suggested  the  com- 
parison between  the  passage  of  a  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  and  the  rich 
man's  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
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as  an  appropriate  text.  He  had  spoken  with 
fervor  and  sincerity  concerning  the  respon- 
sibilities of  those  having  great  possessions, 
and  sometimes  with  hving  pictures  in  his 
mind.  Neither  Mrs.  Wilson  nor  her  brother 
had  ever  been  among  those  for  whom  these 
admonitions  were  intended.  They  had 
opened  their  purse-strings  liberally  to  every 
meritorious  cause.  The  goodly  size  of  their 
cheques  was  to  him  a  constant  source  both 
of  satisfaction  and  astonishment — astonish- 
ment at  the  new  possibilities  open  to  those 
interested  in  God's  Kingdom. 

Yet,  though  he  put  from  him  as  ungen- 
erous and  unnecessary  any  positive  criti- 
cism of  his  hostess,  in  the  teeth  of  her  many 
benefactions  and  her  personal  activity  in 
social  undertakings,  he  could  not  help 
reaHzing  that,  in  spite  of  his  utterances,  the 
evil  which  he  deprecated  was  proceeding 
at  a  pace  which  suggested  the  course  of 
wild-fire.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
— the  church — was  so  helpless.  Great  for- 
tunes had  been  accumulated  with  a  zeal 
which  suggested  the  inevitable  march  of 
destiny— a  law  which  seemed  almost  to 
mock  the  spirit  of  Christ — and,  even  while 
he  was  musing,  the  city  had  become  a 
theatre  of  industrial  contrasts,  with  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  life  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage  and  poverty  and  distress  in  the  ample 
background.  There  recurred  to  him  the 
traditional  image  of  the  curate  of  his  faith 
— the  Church  of  England — cringing  before 
or  patronized  by  the  titled  worshippers  of 
Mammon.  This,  at  least,  he  could  resent 
as  impossible  in  his  case — he  had  never 
hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  to  any  of  his 
parishioners,  however  important — still,  the 
reminder  was  disconcerting  and  a  challenge 
to  his  conscience.  Nor  was  the  reflection 
that  this  wave  of  luxury,  this  more  and 
more  exacting  reverence  for  material  com- 
forts, was  a  part  of  the  movement  of  the 
century,  and  was  common  to  all  civilized 
countries,  a  solace.  He  was  an  American, 
but  first  of  all,  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
church,  and  the  church  was  the  beacon  of 
civilization.  Was  she  doing  her  work,  if 
these  terrible  inequalities  were  to  continue  ? 
What  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  zest  for 
luxurious  personal  comfort? 

To  what  extent  the  church  ought  to  take 
part  in  the  economic  regeneration  of  the 
world  was  one  of  the  questions  which  Mr. 
Prentiss  had  always  found  perplexing.    He 


was  well  aware  that  his  parishioners  as  a| 
body  were  not  fond  of  hearing  him  preach 
on  what  they  called  secular  subjects.     So 
long  as  he  confined  himself  to  enumerating] 
spiritual  truths,  they  were  not  averse  to  his 
illustrating  his  stigmas  upon  sin  by  general- 
izations from  current  worldly  abuses;  but] 
he  knew  that  many  shook  their  heads  and 
declared  that  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his] 
last  when  he  ventured  to  discourse  on  politi- 
cal topics  or  the  relations  of  labor  and  I 
capital.     Mr.  Prentiss  was  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  this  prejudice  proceeded! 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  apt  tol 
lose  his  head  on  such  occasions;  but,  onj 
the  other  hand,  much  of  it  was  genuine  dis-j 
inclination  for  advice  from  the  pulpit  on 
subjects  which,  to  quote  the  women  parish-l 
ioners,  were  not  spiritual,  and,  to  quote  the] 
men,  were  none  of  his  business.     His  con- 
gregation was  almost  entirely  composed  of] 
pew   owners,   people   with   vested   rights,! 
among  which  appeared  to  be  the  right  not] 
to  be  harrowed  by  socialistic  doctrines.! 
They  were  ready  to  help  the  poor  in  anyj 
way  which  he  would  suggest,  and  they  hadl 
supplied  him  with  a  mission  church  wherel 
he  could  reach   the  ignorant  and  needyj 
more  effectively,  but  they  argued  that  h( 
had  better  leave  to  the  politicians  all  sug- 
gestions  tending   to   disturb   the   existing 
industrial  order. 

Mr.  Prentiss  sometimes  sighed  over  these 
limitations,  but  he  had  become  used  t( 
them,  and  in  a  measure,  with  advancing 
years,  he  had,  in  his  endeavor  to  be  a  mai 
of  the  world  in  order  to  remain  a  more  use- 
ful Christian,  accepted  the  doctrine  that 
he  had  no  plan  to  substitute  for  the  present 
economic  system,  and  that  he  must  make^ 
the  best  of  the  existing  situation.     So,  in 
practical,  daily  life,  he  exhorted  the  rich  to 
give  their  money  and  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  fellow  men,  and  the 
poor  to  shun  vice  and  bear  their  privations 
with   patience,   while   he   held   forth   the 
promise  of  the  church  of  an  existence  here- 
after for  the  pure  in  heart  where  all  the 
seeming  inconsistencies  of  this  mortal  life 
would   be   explained   and   justified.     Not 
being  endowed  with  much  sense  of  humor, 
Mr.  Prentiss,  as  he  waxed  in  years,  and  St. 
Stephen's  became  the  fashionable  church 
of  the  city,  had  found  less  and  less  diffi- 
culty  in   accommodating   himself   to   this 
point  of  view,  and  in  devoting  all  his  ardor 
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to  reclaiming  souls  for  Christ.  After  all, 
was  not  his  mission  to  help  men  and 
women  as  he  found  them  ?  First  of  all  to 
minister  to  their  souls,  and  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  to  lift  them  from  the  slough  of 
human  suffering  and  misfortune  that  he 
might  expound  to  them  the  loving  mercies 
of  the  Lord  ?  The  things  of  the  earth  were 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  he  was 
more  tenacious  than  in  his  youth  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church  as  an  institution 
controlling  human  consciences  by  stand- 
ards of  its  own,  founded  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Nevertheless, 
being  reasonably  clear-headed  and  fearless, 
he  was  not  without  the  suspicion  at  times 
that  this  reasoning  was  mystical,  and  in 
the  face  of  facts  he  had  every  now  and  then 
his  unpleasant  c^uarters  of  an  hour. 

This   was   one   of  them  to-night.     His 
hostess,  when  the  dinner  was  over,  had  left 
him  to  a  cigar  and  his  own  devices  in  the 
library.     He  was  to  join  her  presently  and 
be  shown  her  daughter's  wedding  presents. 
He  had  been  invited  to  dine  in  order  that 
he  might  see  them,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  and  he 
both  knew  that  this  was  an  excuse  for  a 
quiet  evening  together  in  which  they  might 
compare   notes    concerning   their   mutual 
interests.     Reaching  out  to  knock  off  the 
ash  of  his  cigar  into  a  dainty  porcelain 
wheelbarrow,  he  noticed  a  new  photograph 
on  the  mantel-piece  and  rose  to  examine  it. 
He  recognized  it  as  one  of  Clarence  Waldo, 
the  New  Yorker  to  whom  Miss  Lucille 
Wilson  was  betrothed.     The  sight  of  this 
young  man's  countenance  did  not  serve  to 
restore  Mr.   Prentiss's  serenity.     On  the 
contrary,  he  stood  gazing  at  the  photograph 
with  an  expression  which  suggested  that 
his  soul  was  still  perturbed.     The  face  was 
that  of  a  man  of  twenty-seven   or  eight 
with  delicate  features— thin   lips,   a  long 
nose  and  an  indefinable  haughtiness  of  ex- 
pression which  was  made  up  of  weariness 
and  disdain.     He  had  large   eyes  which 
lacked  lustre,  and  his  sparse  hair  gave  the 
effect  of  having  been  carefully  brushed. 
The  clergyman  had  met  him  only  a  few 
times,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  had  never  forgotten 
the  first  occasion,  which  was  at  Lucille's 
coming-out  ball  three  years  before.     He 
had    happened    to    find    himself    in    Mr. 
Waldo's  path  when  the  young  man  was  in 
the  act  of  carrying  everything  before  him, 
with  a  plate  of  salad  for  his  partner,  and  he 


had  never  forgotten  the  cold  impertinence 
of  the  New  Yorker's  stare.  Paul  Howard, 
Lucille's  cousin,  who  witnessed  the  en- 
counter, said  afterward  that  Clarence  had 
given  Mr.  Prentiss  the  dead  eye,  which  was 
a  telling  description  of  the  stoniness  of 
the  fashionable  New  Yorker's  gaze.  Mr. 
Prentiss  had  never  heard  this  diagno- 
sis, but  he  had  remembered  the  episode. 
He  regarded  it,  however,  merely  as  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  lack  of  reverence  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  day— and 
the  young  women,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that — not  merely  for  sacred  things,  but  for 
everything  and  everybody  which  were  in 
their  way  or  did  not  happen  to  appeal  to 
their  fancy.  But  though  he  considered 
this  absence  of  social  politeness  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  failings  of  the  age,  his  present 
thoughts  regarding  Lucille's  future  hus- 
band were  not  concerned  with  it. 

Since  the  engagement  had  been  an- 
nounced four  months  ago  he  had  been 
making  inquiries,  and  the  information 
which  he  had  received  was  in  his  mind  and 
troubled  his  soul  as  a  corollary  of  the  other 
problems  which  had  just  been  haunting 
him.  It  was  not  of  a  character  to  justify 
him  in  forbidding  the  bans— not  even  in 
remonstrating  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  unless 
she  were  to  ask  his  advice  or  provide  him 
with  an  opportunity.  But  he  deplored  sin- 
cerely that  this  young  man  was  to  marry 
his  friend's  daughter.  Was  this  to  be  the 
outcome,  the  crowning  of  the  wealth  of  love 
and  solicitude  which  had  been  lavished  on 
this  only  child— a  child  brought  up  in  his 
church?  Was  it  for  this  that  Lucille  had 
been  made  the  central  figure  of  costly  en- 
tertainments for  the  last  three  years,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  make  a  brilliant  match  ? 
Decidedly,  it  was  a  puzzling  world,  and  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  be  conspiring  to 
cloud  his  horizon  and  disturb  his  digestion 
at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  enjoying 
himself  and  taking  his  ease. 

"What  does  he  offer  her?"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Twelve  months  of  sporting 
life — American  sporting  Hfe.  A  superb 
stable,  a  four-in-hand  coach  and  steam 
yacht,  polo,  golf,  the  horse  show,  cards,  six 
months  every  third  year  in  Europe,  their 
summers  at  Newport,  their  winters  at 
Palm  Beach.  The  fortune  which  she  will 
bring  him  will  enable  them  to  live  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  all  the  year  round,  and  he  will 
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teach  her  to  regard  those  who  are  not  rich 
and  who  do  not  imitate  their  manner  of 
life  as  beneath  their  notice.  I  know  the 
kind — I  know  the  kind/' 

Soft  footsteps  interrupted  his  mental 
soliloquy.  "No,  thank  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  which  was  almost  mili- 
tant to  the  waiters  who  approached  him 
with  a  tray.  Mr.  Prentiss  supposed  that 
another  form  of  stimulant  was  being  offered 


him,  for  Madeira,  Hqueurs  and  coffee  had 
been  successively  brought  in  and  solemnly 
presented  to  him  by  the  two  men  servants, 
one  of  whom  seemed  to  him  as  superfluous 
as  a  plumber's  helper.  Then  as  his  gaze, 
which  had  been  inward,  appreciated  that 
the  silver  gilt  tumbler  contained  apoUinaris 
water,  he  called  them  back  and  emptied 
the  glass.  He  had  finished  his  cigar  and  it 
was  time  to  rejoin  his  hostess. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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iLIZABETH  DAVIS  BAN- 
CROFT, the  writer  of  these 
letters,  was  the  youngest 
child  and  only  daughter  of 
William  and  Rebecca  Mor- 
ton Davis,  and  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  October,  1803.  She 
often  spoke  in  later  times  of  what  a  good 
preparation  for  her  life  abroad  were  the 
years  she  spent  at  Miss  Gushing' s  school 
at  Hingham,  and  her  visits  to  her  uncles. 
Judge  Davis  and  Mr.  I.  P.  Davis  of  Boston. 
In  1825  she  married  Alexander  Bliss,  a 
brilliant  young  lawyer  and  a  junior  partner 
of  Daniel  Webster.  On  his  death  a  few 
years  later,  her  father  having  died,  her 
mother  and  brother  formed  a  household 
with  her  and  her  two  sons  in  Winthrop 
Place,  Boston.  As  a  young  girl  in  Ply- 
mouth she  became  a  great  friend  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Emerson  and  later  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  and 
through  them  was  much  interested  in  Brook 
Farm.  In  1838  she  married  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian  and  statesman,  who  was 
then  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston  and 
a  widower  with  three  children.  They  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Winthrop  Place  till  1845, 
when  for  one  year  Mr.  Bancroft  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  Polk's  cabinet.  While 
he  was  in  that  position  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  was  estabhshed;  and  he  played 
an  important  part  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Mexican  War.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he 
became  Minister  to  England.  It  was  then 
that  the  letters  were  written  from  which 


these  extracts  have  been  taken.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  form  of  a  diary  and  were 
addressed  to  immediate  relatives,  and  none 
of  them  were  written  for  pubhcation;  but 
owing  to  the  standing  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  a 
man  of  letters,  as  well  as  his  official  sta- 
tion, the  writer  saw  London  life  under  an 
unusual  variety  of  interesting  aspects.  In 
1849  ^^-  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  returned  to 
this  country,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  occupied 
himself  with  his  history  until  1868,  when 
he  was  for  seven  years  Minister  to  Prussia 
and  the  German  Empire.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  where  they  lived 
during   the  remainder  of  their  lives. 


ToW.D.B.andA.B. 

Liverpool,  October  26,  1846. 
My  dear  Sons:  Thank  God  with  me 
that  we  are  once  more  on  terra  fir  ma.  We 
arrived  yesterday  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
after  a  very  rough  voyage  and  after  riding 
all  night  in  the  Channel  in  a  tremendous 
gale,  so  bad  that  no  pilot  could  reach  us 
to  bring  us  in  on  Saturday  evening.  A 
record  of  a  sea  voyage  will  be  only  interest- 
ing to  you  who  love  me,  but  I  must  give 
it  to  you  that  you  may  know  what  to  ex- 
pect if  you  ever  undertake  it;  but  first,  I 
must  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  of  all 
horrors,  of  all  physical  miseries,  tortures, 
and  distress,  a  sea  voyage  is  the  greatest. 
.  .  .  The  Liverpool  paper  this  mornmg, 
after  announcing  our  arrival,  says:   ''The 
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Great  Western,  notwithstanding  she  en- 
countered throughout  a  series  of  most  severe 
gales,  accompHshed  the  passage  in  sixteen 
days  and  twelve  hours."  To  begin  at  the 
moment  I  left  New  York :  I  was  so  absorbed 
by  the  pain  of  parting  from  you  that  I  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  apathy  with  regard 
to  all  about  me.  I  did  not  sentimentalize 
about  the  "  receding  shores  of  my  country ;" 
I  hardly  looked  at  them,  indeed.  .  .  . 
Friday  I  was  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  sea  and  such 
motion  of  the  vessel.  .  .  .  The  gale 
lasted  all  Saturday  and  all  Sunday,  strong 
from  the  North,  and  as  we  were  in  the 
region  where  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  run  out  and  meet  those  of  the  Gulf 
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of  St.  Lawrence,  afterwards  we  had  a  strong 
cross  sea.  May  you  never  experience  a 
"cross  sea."  ...  Oh  how  I  wished 
it  had  pleased  God  to  plant  some  Httle 
islands  as  resting-places  in  the  great  waste 
of  waters,  some  resting  station.  But  no, 
we  must  keep  on,  on,  with  everything  in 
motion  that  your  eye  could  rest  on.  Every- 
thing tumbling  about.  ...  We  Hved 
through  it,  however,  and  the  sun  of  Sun- 
day morn  rose  clear  and  bright.  A  pilot 
got  on  about  seven  and  at  ten  we  were  in 
Liverpool. 

We  are  at  the  Adelphi.  Before  I  had 
taken  off  my  bonnet  Mr.  Richard  Rath- 
bone,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  here, 
called  to  invite  us  to  dine  the  next  day. 


George  Bancroft. 
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.  .  .  Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  has  writ- 
ten that  beautiful  "Diary  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,"  and,  what  is  more,  they  say  it  is 
a  perfect  reflect  of  her  own  lovely  life  and 
character.  When  she  pubhshed  the  book 
no  one  knew  of  it  but  her  husband,  not 
even  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  of  course, 
she  constantly  heard  speculations  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  book,  and  was  often 
appealed  to  for  her  opinion.  She  is  very 
unpretending  and  sweet  in  her  manners; 
talks  httle,  and  seems  not  at  all  like  a 
literary  lady.     .     .     . 

I  like  these  people  in  Liverpool.  They 
seem  to  me  to  think  less  of  fashion  and  more 
of  substantial  excellence  than  our  wealthy 
people.     I  am  not  sure  but  the  existence 


of  a  higher  class  above  them  has  a  favorable 
effect,  by  limiting  them  in  some  ways. 
There  is  much  less  show  of  furniture  in  the 
houses  than  with  us,  though  their  servants 
and  equipages  are  in  much  better  keeping. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  be  detained  here  for  a  few 
days  by  my  illness  to  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  I  think  your  father  Hkes  it 
also,  and  will  find  it  useful  to  him.  Let  me 
say,  while  I  think  of  it,  how  much  I  was 
pleased  with  the  Great  Western.  That 
upper  saloon  with  the  air  passing  through 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  The  cap- 
tain, the  servants,  the  table,  are  all  excellent. 
Everything  on  board  was  as  nice  as  in 
the  best  hotel,  and  my  gruels  and  broths 
beautifully  made.    One  of  the  stewardesses 
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did  more  for  me  than  I  ever  had  done  by 
any  servant  of  my  own.  .  .  .  Your 
father  and  Louisa  were  ill  but  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  your  father  read 
Tacitus  and  talked  to  the  ladies,  while 
Louisa  played  with  the  other  children. 

The  Adelphi,  my  first  specimen  of  an 
English  hotel,  is  perfectly  comfortable, 
and  though  an  immense  establishment,  is 
quiet  as  a  private  house.  There  is  none  of 
the  bustle  of  the  Astor,  and  if  I  ring  my 
bedroom  bell  it  is  answered  by  a  woman 


to  travel  the  whole  way  in  a  day.  On  this 
railway  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  superi- 
ority of  England  to  our  own  country.  The 
cars  are  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  We  took  a  first-class  car,  which 
has  all  the  comforts  of  a  private  car- 
riage.    .     .     . 

Just  as  we  entered  Birmingham  I  ob- 
served the  finest  seat,  surrounded  by  a  park 
wall  and  with  a  very  picturesque  old  church, 
that  I  had  seen  on  the  way.     On  enquiring  \ 
of  young  Mr.  Van  Wart,  who  came  to  see 
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Holland  House. 


who  attends  to  me  assiduously.  The  land- 
lord pays  us  a  visit  every  day  to  know  if  we 
have  all  we  wish.     .     .     . 

London,  Sunday,  November  i. 

Here  I  am  in  the  mighty  heart,  but  be- 
fore I  say  one  word  about  it  I  will  go  on 
from  Wednesday  evening  with  my  journal. 
On  Thursday,  though  still  very  feeble,  I 
dined  at  Green  Bank,  the  country-seat  of 
Mr.  WilHam  Rathbone.  I  was  unwilling  to 
leave  Liverpool  without  sharing  with  your 
father  some  of  the  hospitahties  offered  us 
and  made  a  great  effort  to  go.  The  place 
is  very  beautiful  and  the  house  full  of  com- 
fortable elegance.     .     .     . 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Bir- 
mingham, ninety-seven  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, on  our  way  to  London,  as  I  am  unable 


us  in  Birmingham  (the  nephew  of  Wash- 
ington Irving),  whose  place  it  was,  he  sai(' 
it  was  now  called  Aston  Hall  and  was  ownec 
by  Mr.  Watt,  but  it  was  formerly  owned  b] 
the  Bracebridges,  and  was  the  veritable 
"Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  that  his  uncle 
had  passed  his  Christmas  there.     .     . 

On  arriving  here  we  found  our  rooms  all 
ready  for  us  at  Long's  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.^ 
Markwell,  a  wine  merchant.  The  house  is 
on  New  Bond  Street,  in  the  very  centre  of 
movement  at  the  West  End,  and  Mr. Mark- 
well  full  of  personal  assiduity,  which  we 
never  see  with  us.  He  comes  to  the  car- 
riage himself,  gives  me  his  arm  to  go  upstairs, 
is  so  much  obliged  to  us  for  honoring  his 
house,  takes  you  into  dinner,  at  least  on  the 
first  day,  and  seats  you,  etc,  etc.     .     .     . 
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Do  not  imagine  us  in  fresh,  new-looking 
rooms  as  we  should  be  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  No,  in  London  even  new 
things  look  old,  but  almost  everything  is 
old.  Our  parlor  has  three  windows  down 
to  the  floor,  but  it  is  very  dark.     The  paint 


is  maple  color,  and  everything  is  dingy  in 
appearance.  The  window  in  my  bedroom 
looks  like  a  horn  lantern,  so  thick  is  the 
smoke,  and  yet  everything  is  scrupulously 
clean.  On  our  arrival,  Boyd,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  soon  came,  and  stayed 
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to  dine  with  us  at  six.  Our  dinner  was  an 
excellent  soup,  the  boiled  cod  garnished 
with  fried  smelts,  the  roast  beef  and  a 
jricandeau  with  sweet  breads,  then  a  pheas- 
ant, and  afterwards,  dessert. 

This  morning  Mr.  Bates  came  very  early 
to  see  us,  and  then  Mr.  Joseph  Coolidge, 
who  looks  very  young  and  handsome ;  then 
Mr.  Colman,  who  also  looks  very  well, 
Mr.  Boyd  and  a  Mr.  Haight,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Gair,  son  of  Mr.  Gair  of  Liver- 
pool, a  pleasing  young  man.     .     .     . 

Monday  Evening. 

This  morning  came  Mr.  Aspinwall,  then 

Captain  Wormeley,  then  Dr.  Holland,  then 

Mrs.  Bates,  then  Mr.  Joseph  Jay  and  his 

sister,  then  Tom  Appleton,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
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Wormeley,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter.  Dr. 
Holland  came  a  second  time  to  take  me  a 
drive,  but  Mrs.  Bates  being  with  me  he 
took  your  father.  Mrs.  Bates  took  me  to 
do  some  shopping,  and  to  see  about  some 
houses.  They  are  very  desirous  we  should 
be  in  their  neighborhood,  in  Portland  Place, 
but  I  have  been  so  used  all  my  life  to  see 
things  fresh  and  clean-looking,  that  I  can- 
not get  accustomed  to  the  London  dinge, 
and  some  of  the  finest  houses  look  to  me  as 
though  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  good 
scouring.  Tell  Cousin  M.  never  to  come  to 
England,  she  would  be  shocked  every  min- 
ute, with  all  the  grandeur.  A  new  country 
is  cleaner-looking,  though  it  may  not  be 
so  picturesque.     ...     I  got  your  letters 


Lady  Palmerston. 
From  a  painting  by  permission  of  Sir  Francis  Gore. 


when  I  arrived  here,  and  I  wish  this  may 
give  you  but  a  Httle  of  the  pleasure  they 
gave  me.  Pray  never  let  a  steamer  come 
without  a  token  from  both  of  you,  .  .  . 
With  love  to  Grandma  and  Uncle  Thomas, 
believe  me,  with  more  love  than  ever  before, 
Elizabeth  D.  Bancroft. 

ToW.D.B.andA.B. 

London,  November  3,  1846. 
:  This  day,  at  five,  your 
father  had  his  first  interview  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  will  acquaint  the  Queen 
with  his  arrival,  and  after  she  has  received 
him  we  shall  leave  our  cards  upon  all  the 
ministers  and  corps  diplomatique.     .     .     . 


November  4th. 

Your  father  had  a  most  agreeable  dinner 
at  Lord  Holland's.  He  met  there  Lord 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord 
de  Mauley,  Mr.  Harcourt,  a  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  etc.  He  took  out 
Lady  Holland  and  Lord  Morpeth  Lady 
Palmerston,  the  only  ladies  present.  Hol- 
land House  is  surrounded  by  200  acres  in 
the  midst  of  the  western  part  of  London, 
or  rather  Kensington.  Lord  Holland  has 
no  children,  and  the  family  dies  with  him. 
They  dined  in  the  room  in  which  Addison 
died.     .     .     . 

To-day,  to  my  surprise,  came  Lady 
Palmerston,  which  was  a  great  courtesy, 
as  it  w^as  my  place  to  make  the  first  visit. 
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She  is  the  sister  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Lord 
de  Mauley  has  also  been  here.  .  .  . 
To-day  I  have  been  driving  through  some 
of  the  best  streets  in  London,  and  my  ideas 
of  its  extent  and  magnificence  are  rising 
fast.  The  houses  are  more  picturesque 
than  ours,  and  some  of  them  most  noble. 
The  vastness  of  a  great  capital  like  this 
cannot  burst  upon  one  at  once.  Its  effect 
increases  daily.  The  extent  of  the  Park, 
surrounded  by  mansions  which  look,  some 
of  them,  like  a  whole  history  in  themselves, 
has  to-day  quite  dazzled  my  imagination. 

November  5th. 
This  morning,  Thursday,  came  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lady  Palmer- 
ston  on  Saturday.     Sir  George  Grey,  an- 
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other  of  the  ministers,  came  to  see  us  to-day 
and  Lord  Mahon.  Your  father  and  I  have 
been  all  the  morning  looking  at  houses,  and 
have  nearly  concluded  upon  one  in  Eton 
Square.  We  find  a  hotel  very  expensive, 
and  not  very  comfortable  for  us,  as  your 
father  is  very  restive  without  his  books 
about  him.  Mr.  Harcourt  also  came  to  see 
us  to-day.  I  mention  as  many  of  the  names 
of  our  visitors  as  I  can  recollect,  as  it  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  composition  of 
English  society.  .  .  .  This  moment  a 
large  card  in  an  envelope  has  been  brought 
me,  which  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  Steward 
has  received  Her  Majesty's  commands  to 
invite  Mr.  Bancroft  to  dinner  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  Thursday,  12th  November,  to 


Augusta,  Lady  Holland. 

From  the  portrait  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  at  Holland  House. 
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remain  until  Friday,  13th."  I  am  glad  he 
will  dine  there  before  me,  that  he  may  tell 
me  the  order  of  performances. 

Friday,  November  6th. 
.  .  .  We  had  to-day  a  delightful  visit 
from  Rogers,  the  Poet,  who  is  now  quite 
old,  but  with  a  most  interesting  counte- 
nance. He  was  full  of  cordiality,  and, 
at  parting,  as  he  took  my  hand,  said: 
"  Our  acquaintance  must  become  friend- 
ship." Mr.  Harcourt  came  again  and  sat 
an  hour  with  us,  and  has  introduced  your 
father  at  the  Traveller's  Club  and  the 
Athenaeum  Club.  To-night  came  my  new 
lady's  maid,  Russell.  She  dresses  hair 
beautifully,  but  is  rather  too  great  a  per- 
son to  suit  my  fancy. 


Sunday  Evening,  November  8th. 
On  Friday  evening  we  met  at  Mrs. 
Wormeley's  a  cosy  little  knot  of  Americans. 
The  Dexters  were  staying  there  and  there 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Miss 
Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aspinwall,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Jay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mr. 
Colman,  Mr.  Pickering,  etc.     .     .     . 

Wednesday  Evening. 
On  Monday  we  came  to  our  home,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  hotel,  though  it  is  not  yet 
in  order  for  our  reception,  and  we  have  not 
yet  all  our  servants.  Last  evening  we 
dined  with  Lord  Morpeth  at  his  father's 
house.  His  family  are  all  out  of  town,  but 
he  remains  because  of  his  ministerial  du- 
ties.    Lord  Morpeth  took  me  out  and  I  sat 
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between  him  and  Sir  George  Grey.  Your 
father  took  out  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  who 
is  a  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon.  She  was  full 
of  intelligence  and  I  liked  her  extremely. 
Baron  and  Lady  Parke  (a  distinguished 
judge),  Lady  Morgan,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holland  (Sidney  Smith's 
daughter),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Dexter,  with  several  others  w^re  the  party. 
During  dinner  one  gentleman  w^as  so  very 
agreeable  that  I  wondered  who  he  could 
be,  but  as  Lord  Palmerston  had  told  me 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  in  Edinburgh,  I 
did  not  think  of  him.  After  the  ladies  left 
the  gentlemen,  my  first  question  to  Mrs. 
Holland  was  the  name  of  her  next  neigh- 
bor. "Why,  Mr.  Macaulay,"  was  her 
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answer,  and  I  was  pleased  not  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  a  person  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much.  When  the  gentlemen  came 
in  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  talked  to 
him  and  heard  him  talk  not  a  little.    .    .    . 

These  persons  all  came  the  next  day  to 
see  us,  which  gave  rise  to  fresh  invita- 
tions. 

This  morning  we  have  been  driving  round 
to  leave  cards  on  the  corps  diplomatique, 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  has  taken  me  all  over  the 
Athenaeum  Club-house,  a  superb  estabhsh- 
ment.  They  have  given  your  father  an 
invitation  to  the  Club,  a  privilege  which  is 
sometimes  sought  for  years,  Mr.  Harcourt 
says.  .  .  .  Have  I  not  needed  all  my 
energies?     We    have    been    here   just    a 
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fortnight,  and  I  came  so  ill  that  I  could 
hardly  walk.  We  are  now  at  housekeep- 
ing, and  I  am  in  the  full  career  of  London 
society.  They  told  me  I  should  see  no  one 
until  spring,  but  you  see  we  dine  out. or  go 
out  in  the  evening  almost  every  day.  .  .  . 
For  the  gratification  of  S.  D.  or  Aunt  I., 
who  may  wonder  how  I  get  along  in  dress 
matters,  going  out  as  I  did  in  my  plain  black 
dress,  I  will  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Murray,  the 
Queen's  dressmaker,  made  me,  as  soon  as 
I  found  these  calls  and  invitations  pouring 
in,  two  dresses.  One  of  black  velvet,  very 
low,  with  short  sleeves,  and  another  of  very 
rich  black  watered  silk,  with  drapery  of 
black  tulle  on  the  corsage  and  sleeves. 
.  .  .  I  have  fitted  myself  with  several 
pretty  little  head-dresses,  some  in  silver, 
some  with  plumes,  but  all  white,  and  I  find 
my  velvet  and  silk  suit  all  occasions.  I  do 
not  like  dining  with  bare  arms  and  neck, 
but  I  must.     .     .     . 

Tuesday,  November  17th. 

Last  evening  we  passed  at  the  Earl  of 
Auckland's,  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
party  was  at  the  Admiralty,  where  there  is 
a  beautiful  residence  for  the  first  lord. 
.  .  .  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lord  Mor- 
peth last  evening  about  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
told  him  of  his  nomination.  He  has  a 
strong  regard  for  him.  .  .  .  Not  a  mo- 
ment have  I  had  to  a  London  "lion."  I 
have  driven  past  Westminster,  but  have  not 
been  in  it.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  London 
but  what  came  in  my  way  in  returning 
visits.     .     .     . 

Good-bye,  dear  children. 

To  J.  P.  D. 

London,  November  17,  1846. 

My  dear  Uncle:  I  cannot  help  refresh- 
ing the  remembrance  of  me  with  you  and 
dear  Aunty  by  addressing  a  separate  letter 
to  you.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  hailed  with 
delight  our  letters  from  home.  .  .  .  One 
feels  in  a  foreign  land  the  absence  of  com- 
mon sympathies  and  interests,  which  al- 
ways surround  us  in  any  part  of  our  own 
country.  And  yet  nothing  can  exceed  the 
kindness  with  which  we  have  been  received 
here.     .     .     . 

Last  evening  I  went  to  my  first  great 
EngHsh  dinner  and  it  was  a  most  agreeable 
one.  ...  It  seems  a  little  odd  to  a 
repubhcan  woman  to  find  herself  in  right 
of  her  country  taking  precedence  of  mar- 
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chionesses,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to  all 

things.     We  sat  down  to  dinner  at  eight  and 

got  through  about  ten.     When  the  ladies 

rose,  I  found  I  was  expected  to  go  first.  After 

dinner  other  guests  were  invited  and  to  the 

first  person  who  came  in,  about  half-past 

ten,  Lady  Palmerston  said:  "Oh,  thank 

you  for  coming  so  early."     This  was  Lady 

Tankerville  of  the  old  French  family  of  de 

Grammont  and  niece  to  Prince  Polignac. 

The  next  was  Lady  Emily  de  Burgh,  the 

daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Clanri- 

carde,  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.     She  is 

very  lovely,  wears  a  Grecian  braid  round 

her  head  like  a  coronet,  and  always  sits  by 

her   mother,    which   would   not   suit   our 

young  girls.     Then  came  Lord  and  Lady 

Ashley,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  so  many  titled 

personages  that  I  cannot  remember  half. 

.     .     .     The  dinner  is  much  the  same  as 

ours  in  all  its  modes  of  serving,  but  they 

have  soles  and  turbot,  instead  of  our  fishes, 

and  their  pheasants  are  not  our  pheasants, 

or  their  partridges  our  partridges.   Neither 

have  we  so  many  footmen  with  liveries  of 

all  colors,  or  so  much  gold  and  silver  plate. 

.     .     .     The  next  morning  Mr.  Bancroft 

iDreakfasted  with  Dr.  Holland  to  meet  the 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne  alone.    [Thursday] 

he  went  down  to  Windsor  to  dine  with  the 

Queen.     He  took  out  to  dinner  the  Queen's 

mother,    the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen 

going  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who 

was  paying  a  visit  at  the  Castle.     He  talked 

German  to  the  Duchess  during  dinner,  which 

I  suspect  she  liked,  for  the  Queen  spoke  of 

it  to  him  afterwards,  and  Lord  Palmerston 

told  me  the  Duchess  said  he  spoke  very 

pure  German.     While  he  was  dining  at 

Windsor  I  went  to  a  party  all  alone  at  the 

Countess  Grey's,  which  I  thought  required 

some  courage.     .     .     . 

Of  all  the  persons  I  see  here  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  excites  the  most  lively  re- 
gard. His  countenance  and  manners  are 
full  of  benevolence  and  I  think  he  under- 
stands America  better  than  anyone  else  of 
the  high  aristocracy.  I  told  him  I  was  born 
at  Plymouth  and  was  as  proud  of  my  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  Pilgrim  descent,  as  if  it  were 
traced  from  a  line  of  Norman  Conquerors. 
Nearly  all  the  ministers  and  their  wives 
came  to  see  us  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  us  to  make  the  first  visit,  which  is  the 
rule,  and  almost  every  person  whom  we 
have  met  in  society,  which  certainly  indi- 
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cates  an  amiable  feeling  toward  our  coun- 
try. We  could  not  well  have  received 
more  courtesy  than  we  have  done,  and  it 
has  been  extended  freely  and  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  etiquette. 
Pray  say  to  Mr.  Everett  how  often  we 
hear  persons  speak  of  him,  and  with  high- 
est regard.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  reaping 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  sowing.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft sends  you  a  pack  of  cards,  one  of  the 
identical  two  packs  with  which  the  Queen 
played  Patience  the  evening  he  was  at 
Windsor.  They  were  the  perquisite  of  a 
page  who  brought  them  to  him.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  Queen  and  thought 
her  much  prettier  than  any  representa- 
tion of  her  which  we  have  seen,  and  with 
a  very  sweet  expression.  Lady  Holland 
had  been  staying  two  or  three  days  at 
Windsor,  and  was  to  leave  the  next  morn- 
ing. When  the  Queen  took  leave  of  her 
at  night,  she  kissed  her  quite  in  my  Vir- 
ginia fashion.     .     .     . 

Dear  Uncle:  How  much  more  your 
niece  would  have  written  if  to-day  were 
not  packet  day,  I  cannot  say.  I  shall  send 
you  some  newspapers  and  a  pack  of  cards 
which  I  saw  in  the  Queen's  hands.  The 
American  Minister  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  have 
once  played  a  game  of  piquet  with  them. 
The  Queen's  hands  were  as  clean  as  her 
smile  was  gracious.  Best  regards  to  the 
Judge  and  Aunt  Isaac.  .  .  . 
Yours  most  truly, 

George  Bancroft. 

London,  December  2,  1846. 
My  DEAR  Mrs.  Polk:  You  told  me  when 
I  parted  from  you  at  Washington  that  you 
would  like  to  get  from  me  occasionally  some 
accounts  of  my  experiences  in  English  so- 
ciety. I  thought  at  that  time  that  we 
should  see  very  little  of  it  until  the  spring, 
but  contrary  to  my  expectation  we  have  been 
out  almost  every  day  since  our  arrival. 
We  made  our  dehut  in  London  on  the  first 
day  of  November  (the  suicidal  month 
you  know)  in  the  midst  of  an  orange- 
colored  fog,  in  which  you  could  not  see 
your  hand  before  you.  The  prospect  for 
the  winter  seemed,  I  must  say,  rather 
"triste,"  but  the  next  day  the  fog  cleared 
off,  people  came  constantly  to  see  us,  and 
we  had  agreeable  invitations  for  every  day, 
and  London  put  on  a  new  aspect.     Our 


first    dinner   was    at    Lord    Palmerston's, 
where  we  met  what  the  newspapers  call  a 
distinguished  circle.    The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,    Lord    and    Lady    John    Russell, 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Clanricarde 
(Canning's  daughter).  Earl  and  Countess 
Grey,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Grey,  etc.,  etc. 
I  was  taken  out  by  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
Lord  Grey  on  the  other  side,  and  found 
the  whole  thing  very  like  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington dinners,  and  I  was  quite  as  much  at 
my  ease,  and  they  seemed  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  our  cabinet  at  home.     I 
have  since  dined  at  Lord  Morpeth's,  Lord 
John  Russell's,  Lord  Mahon's,  Dr.  Hol- 
land's, Baron  Parke's,  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister's, and  to-dav  we  dine  with  the  Duch- 
ess  of  Inverness,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex;  to-morrow  with  Mr.   Milman,  a 
prebend  of  Westminster  and  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters.     We  have  been  at  a  great 
many  soirees,  at  Lady  Palmerston's,  Lady 
Grey's,  Lord  Auckland's,  Lady  Lewis's. 
etc.,    etc.     And   now,    having   given   you 
some  idea  whom  we  are  seeing  here,  you 
will  wish  to  know  how  I  like  them,  and  how 
they  differ  from  our  own  people.     At  the 
smaller  dinners  and  soirees  at  this  season 
I  cannot,  of  course,  receive  a  full  impres- 
sion of  EngHsh  society,  but  certainly  those 
persons  now  in  town  are  charming  people. 
Their  manners  are  perfectly  simple  and  I 
entirely  forget,  except  when  their  historic 
names  fall  upon  my  ear,  that  I  am  with  the 
proud  aristocracy  of  England.     All  the  per- 
sons whose  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
give  one  a  decided  impression  not  only  of 
ability  and  agreeable  manners,  but  of  excel- 
lence and  the  domestic  virtues.     The  fur- 
niture and  houses,  too,  are  less  splendid  and 
ostentatious,  than  those  of  our  large  cities, 
though  [they]  have  more  plate,  and  liveried 
servants.     The  forms  of  society  and  the 
standard  of  dress,  too,  are  very  like  ours, 
except  that  a  duchess  or  a  countess  has 
more  hereditary  point  lace  and  diamonds. 
The  general  style  of  dress,  perhaps,  is  not 
so   tasteful,    so    simply    elegant   as   ours. 
Upon  the  whole  I  think  more  highly  of  our 
own  country  (I  mean  from  a  social  point 
of  view  alone)  than  before  I  came  abroad. 
There  is  less  superiority  over  us  in  man- 
ners and  all  the  social  arts  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible  in  a  country  where  a  large 
and  wealthy  class  have  been  set  apart  from 
time  immemorial  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  so- 
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cial  standard  of  high  refinement.  The 
chief  difference  that  I  perceive  is  this:  In 
our  country  the  position  of  everybody  is 
undefined  and  rests  altogether  upon  public 
opinion.  This  leads  sometimes  to  a  little 
assumption  and  pretension  of  manner, 
which,  the  highest  class  here,  whose  claims 
are  always  allowed  by  all  about  them,  are 
never  tempted  to  put  on.  From  this  re- 
sults an  extreme  simplicity  of  manner,  like 
that  of  a  family  circle  among  us.  What  I 
have  said,  however,  applies  less  to  the 
South  than  to  the  large  cities  of  the  North, 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  at  home.  I 
hope  our  memory  will  not  be  completely 
effaced  in  Washington,  for  we  cling  to  our 
friends  there  with  strong  interest.  Present 
my  respectful  regards  to  the  President,  and 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Rucker. 
To  the  Masons  also,  and  our  old  colleagues 
all,  and  pray  lay  your  royal  commands  upon 
somebody  to  write  me.  I  long  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington.  The 
Pleasantons  promised  to  do  so,  and  Annie 
Payne,  to  whom  and  to  Mrs.  Madison  give 
also  my  best  love.  .  .  .  Believe  me 
yours  with  the  highest  regard 

E.  D.  Bancroft. 

To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  November  29,  1846. 

.  .  .  After  a  long  interval  I  find 
again  a  quiet  Sunday  evening  to  resume 
my  journal  to  you.  On  Monday  we  dined 
at  Lord  John's,  and  met  many  of  the  per- 
sons we  have  met  before  and  the  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  On  Tuesday  we  dined  at  Dr. 
Holland's.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
charming,  and  then  we  met,  besides.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Lord  North,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milman  (the 
author  of  the  "  Fall  of  Jerusalem  "),  and  Mr. 
Macaulay.  Yesterday  I  went  to  return  the 
visit  of  the  Milmans  and  found  that  the 
entrance  to  their  house,  he  being  a  prebend 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  actually  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Abbey.  They  were  not  at 
home,  but  I  took  my  footman  and  wandered 
at  leisure  through  the  cloisters,  treading  at 
every  step  on  the  tomb  of  some  old  abbot 
with  dates  of  1 1 60  and  thereabouts.     .     .     . 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
London  is  now,  if  I  had  only  a  little  more 
physical  vigor  to  enjoy  it.  We  see  every- 
body more  frequently,   and   know  them 


better  than  in  the  full  season,  and  we  have 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  English  so- 
ciety, too,  here  just  now,  as  the  Whig  min- 
istry brings  a  good  deal  of  the  ability  of  the 
aristocracy  to  its  aid.  The  subjects  of 
conversation  among  women  are  more  gen- 
eral than  with  us,  and  [they]  are  much  more 
cultivated  than  our  women  as  a  body,  not 
our  blues.  They  never  sew,  or  attend,  as 
we  do,  to  domestic  affairs,  and  so  live  for 
social  life  and  understand  it  better.     .     .     . 

December  2. 
Yesterday  we  dined  at  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister's, Chevalier  Bunsen's.  He  met  your 
father  in  Rome  twenty  years  since,  and  has 
received  us  with  great  enthusiasm.  Yester- 
day at  dinner  he  actually  rose  in  his  seat 
and  made  quite  a  speech  welcoming  him  to 
England  as  historian,  old  friend,  etc.,  and 
ended  by  offering  his  health,  which  your 
father  replied  to  shortly,  in  a  few  words. 
Imagine  such  an  outbreak  upon  routine  at 
a  dinner  in  England !  Nobody  could 
have  done  it  but  one  of  German  blood,  but 
I  dare  say  the  Everetts,  who  know  him, 
could  imagine  it  all.     .     . 

To  W.  B.  D.  and  A.  B. 

London,  December  19,  1846. 

My  DEAR  Sons:  .  .  .  Yesterday  we 
dined  at  Macready's  and  met  quite  a  new, 
and  to  us,  a  most  agreeable  circle.  There 
was  Carlyle,  who  talked  all  dinner-time  in 
his  broad  Scotch,  in  the  most  inimitable 
way.  He  is  full  of  wit,  and  happened  to 
get  upon  James  L,  upon  which  topic  he 
was  superb.  Then  there  was  Babbage, 
the  great  mathematician,  Fonblanc,  the 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  etc.,  etc.  The  day 
before  we  dined  at  Mr.  Frederick  Elliott's 
with  a  small  party  of  eight,  of  which  Lady 
Morgan  was  one,  and  also  a  brother  of 
Lord  Normanby's,  whom  I  liked  very 
much.  Lady  Morgan,  who  had  not  hither- 
to much  pleased  me,  came  out  in  this 
small  circle  with  all  her  Irish  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  gave  me  quite  new  notions  of  her 
talent.  She  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried. 
On  Saturday  we  dined  at  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison's,  the  President  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society,  very  great  in  the  scientific  way. 

We  have  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with 
Miss  Murray,  the  Queen's  Maid  of  Honor, 
who  paid  me  a  visit  of  three  hours  to-day, 
in  the  midst  of  which  came  in  Colonel 
Estcourt,  whom  I  was  delighted  to  see,  as 
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you  may  suppose.  Miss  Murray  is  to  me 
a  very  interesting  person,  though  a  great 
talker;  a  convenient  fault  to  a  stranger. 
She  is  connected  with  half  the  noble  families 
in  England,  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Athol,  who  governed  the  Isle 
of  Man  as  a  queen,  and  the  descendant  of 
Scott's  Countess  of  Derby.  Though  sprung 
of  such  Tory  blood,  and  a  maid  of  honor, 
she  thinks  freely  upon  all  subjects.  Re- 
ligion, politics,  and  persons,  she  decides 
upon  for  herself,  and  has  as  many  benevo- 
lent schemes  as  old  Madam  Jackson.  .  .  . 
I  returned  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leslie,  the  painter,  this  week,  and  saw  the 
picture  he  is  now  painting  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  It  is  a  sketch  of  children,  a 
boy  driving  his  two  little  sisters  as  horses. 
One  of  the  little  girls  is  very  like  Susie,  her 
size,  hair,  and  complexion.  How  I  longed 
to  be  rich  enough  to  order  a  copy,  but  his 
pictures  cost  a  fortune.  I  paid  also  a  visit 
this  week  to  the  Duchess  of  Inverness, 
whom  I  found  in  the  prettiest,  cosiest  morn- 
ing boudoir  looking  onto  the  gardens  of  the 
Palace.  In  short,  I  do,  or  see,  every  hour, 
something  that  if  I  were  a  traveller  only,  I 
could  make  quite  a  story  of .     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  January  i,  1847. 
My  dear  Sons:  ...  I  wrote  my 
last  sheet  on  the  19th  and  your  father  went 
on  that  day  to  Cambridge  to  be  present  at 
the  tri-centennial  celebration  of  Trinity 
College.  .  .  .  He  went  also  the  day 
after  the  anniversary,  which  was  on  the 
2 2d  December,  to  Ely  with  Peacock,  the 
great  mathematician,  who  is  Dean  of  Ely, 
to  see  the  great  cathedral  there. 
While  he  was  at  Cambridge  I  passed  the 
evening  of  the  2 2d  at  Lady  Morgan's,  who 
happened  to  have  a  most  agreeable  set. 
.  .  .  Lady  Morgan's  reunions  are  en- 
tertaining to  me  because  they  are  collections 
,  of  lions,  but  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively fashionable.  They  remind  me  in 
their  composition  from  various  circles  of 
Mrs.  Otis's  parties  in  Boston.  We  have 
in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  the  English 
themselves,  as  in  our  position  we  see  a  great 
variety  of  cliques.  For  instance,  last  even- 
ing, the  31st,  I  took  Louisa,  at  half-past 
seven  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hawes,  an  under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  see  a  beautiful  chil- 
dren's masque.    It  was  an  impersonation  of 


the  "Old  Year"  dressed  a  little  like  Lear 
with  snowy  hair  and  draperies.  Old  Year 
played  his  part  inimitably,  at  times  with 
great  pathos,  and  then  introducing  witty 
hits  at  all  the  doings  of  his  reign,  such  as 
exploding  cotton,  the  new  planet,  a  subject 
which  he  put  at  rest  as  "  jar  beyond  our 
reach,^'  etc.,  etc.  He  then  introduced  one 
by  one  the  children  of  all  ages  as  "  Days" 
of  the  coming  year.  There  was  Tweljth 
Day,  crowned  as  Queen  with  her  cake  in 
her  hands;  there  was  Christmas,  covered 
with  holly  and  mistletoe;  there  was  April 
FooVs  Day,  dressed  as  Harlequin;  there 
was,  above  all.  Shrove  Tuesday,  with  her 
frying-pan  of  pancakes,  dressed  as  a  little 
cook;  there  was  a  charming  boy  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  as  St.  Valentine^s  Day 
with  his  packet  of  valentines  addressed 
to  the  young  ladies  present;  there  was 
the  5/A  of  November,  full  of  wit  and  fun, 
etc.;  the  longest  day,  an  elder  brother, 
of  William's  height,  with  a  cap  of  three 
or  four  feet  high;  and  his  little  sister  of 
five,  as  the  shortest  day.  This  was  all 
arranged  to  music  and  each  made  little 
speeches,  introducing  themselves.  The 
Old  Year,  after  introducing  his  successors, 
and  after  much  pathos,  is  ''  going,  going 
— gone,"  and  falls  covered  with  his  drapery, 
upon  removing  which,  instead  of  the  life- 
less body  of  the  Old  Year,  is  discovered 
a  sweet  little  flower-crowned  girl  of  five 
or  six,  as  the  New  Year.  It  was  charm- 
ing, and  I  was  so  pleased  that,  instead 
of  taking  Louisa  away  at  nine  o'clock  as 
I  intended,  I  left  her  to  see  ''  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly,"  in  the  dress  of  his  time. 
.  .  .  Last  night  at  Mr.  Putnam's,  I 
met  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  and  some 
of  the  lesser  lights.  I  have  put  down  my 
pen  to  answer  a  note,  just  brought  in,  to  dine 
next  Thursday  with  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Charleville,  where  we  were  last  week,  in 
the  evening.  She  is  eighty-four  (tell  this  to 
Grandmamma)  and  likes  still  to  surround 
herself  with  beaux  and  beaux  esprits  and 
as  her  son  and  daughter  reside  with  her, 
this  is  still  easy.  .  .  .  The  old  lady 
talks  French  as  fast  as  possible,  and  trou- 
bles me  somewhat  by  talking  it  to  me,  for- 
getting that  a  foreign  minister's  wife  can 
talk  English.  .  .  .  Your  father  likes  to 
be  here.  He  has  copying  going  on  in  the 
State  Paper  Ofhces  and  British  Museum, 
and  his  heart  is  full  of  manuscripts.    It  is  the 
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first  thought,  I  beheve,  whoever  he  sees, 
what    papers    are    in    their    family.     He 
makes  great  interest  with  even  the  ladies 
sometimes   for   this   purpose.     Upon    the 
whole,  I  love  my  own  country  better  than 
ever,  but  whether  I  shall  not  miss,  upon  my 
return,  some  things  to  which  I  am  grad- 
ually getting  accustomed,  I  have  yet  to 
learn.     The  gratification  of  mixing  con- 
stantly with  those  foremost  in  the  world  for 
rank,  science,  literature,  or  all  which  adorns 
society  is  great,  but  there  is  a  certain  yearn- 
ing toward  those  whose  habits,  education, 
and  modes  of  thought  are  the  same  as  our 
own,  which  I  never  can  get  over.     In  the 
full  tide  of  conversation  I  often  stop  and 
think,   "I  may  unconsciously  be  jarring 
the  prejudices  or  preconceived  notions  of 
these  people  upon  a  thousand  points;  for 
how  differently  have  I  been  trained  from 
these  women  of  high  rank,  and  men,  too, 
with  whom  I  am  now  thrown."     Upon  all 
topics  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  per- 
haps, with  more  latitude,  religion,  politics, 
morals,  everything.     I  like  the  English  ex- 
tremely, even  more  than  I  expected,  and 
yet  happy  am  I  to  think  that  our  own  best 
portions  of  society  can  bear  a  comparison 
with  theirs.     When  I  see  you  I  can  explain 
to  you  the  differences,  but  I  think  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

To  J.  P.  D. 

London,  January  2,  1847. 
My  dear  Uncle  :  .  .  .  I  refer  you 
to  my  letters  to  my  boys,  for  all  the  new 
persons  and  places  we  may  have  seen  lately, 
while  I  give  you  for  Aunty's  amusement  a 
minute  account  of  my  visit  into  the  coun- 
try at  Mr.  Bates's,  where  things  are  man- 
aged in  a  scrupulously  English  manner, 
so  that  it  will  give  her  the  same  idea  of 
country  life  here,  as  if  it  were  a  nobleman's 
castle.  Our  invitation  was  to  arrive  on 
Thursday,  the  day  before  Christmas,  to 
dine,  and  to  remain  until  the  following 
Tuesday  morning.  His  place  is  at  East 
Sheen  which  receives  its  name  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  beauty.  It  adjoins 
Richmond  Park,  beyond  which  is  the  cele- 
brated Richmond  Hill,  Twickenham,  Kew, 
etc.,  etc.  ...  We  arrived  at  East 
Sheen  at  half -past  five;  but  I  ought  first 
to  mention  the  preparations  for  a  country 
excursion.  Our  own  carriage  has,  of 
course,  no  dickey  for  my  maid,  or  con- 


veniences for  baggage,  so  we  take  a  travel- 
ling carriage.     The  imperials  (which  are 
large,  flat  boxes,  covering  the  whole  top 
of  the  carriage,  capital  for  velvet  dresses, 
and  smaller  ones  fitting  into  all  the  seats 
in  the  carriage,  and  before  and  behind)  are 
brought   to   you   the   day   before.     I   am 
merely  asked  what  dresses  I  wish  taken, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  so 
thoroughly  does  an  English  maid  under- 
stand her  business.     We  were  shown  on 
our  arrival  into  a  charming  room,  semi- 
library.    .    .    .    In  a  few  minutes  a  servant 
came  to  show  me  to  my  apartment,  which 
was  very  superb,  with  a  comfortable  dress- 
ing-room and  fire  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  where 
the  faithful  Keats  unpacked  his  dressing 
materials,  while  I  was  in  a  few  moments 
seated  at  the  toilet  to  undergo  my  hair- 
dressing,  surrounded  by  all  my  apparatus, 
and  a  blazing  fire  to  welcome  me  with  a  hiss- 
ing tea-kettle  of  hot  water  and  every  com- 
fort.    How  well  the  English  understand 
it,  I  learn  more  and  more  every  day.     My 
maid  had  a  large  room  above  me,  also  with 
a  fire;  indeed,  a  "lady's"  maid  is  a  very 
great  character  indeed,  and  would  be  much 
more  unwilling  to  take  her  tea  with,  or 
speak  familiarly  to,  a  footman  or  a  house- 
maid than  I  should.     My  greatest  mis- 
takes in  England  have  been   committed 
toward  those  high  dignitaries,  my  own  maid 
and  the  butler,  whose  grandeur  I  entirely 
misappreciated   and   invaded,    as   in   my 
ignorance  I  placed  them,  as  we  do,  on  the 
same  level  with  other  servants.     She  has 
her  fire  made  for  her,  and  loaj  sugar  in  her 
tea,  which  she  and  Gates  sip  in  solitary 
majesty.     However,     she    is    most    con- 
scientious and  worthy,  as  well  as  dignified, 
and  thoroughly  accomplished  in  her  busi- 
ness.    As  all  these  things  are  pictures  of 
English  life,   I   mention   them   to  amuse 
Aunty,  who  likes  to  know  how  these  mat- 
ters are  managed. 

Alter  I  am  dressed,  I  join  the  circle  in 
the  library,  where  I  am  introduced  to 
Mr.  and  Madam  Van  de  Weyer,  and  Louis 
Buonaparte,  the  son  of  Louis,  the  ex-King 
of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense,  Josephine's 
daughter.  He  was  a  long  time  impris- 
oned in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  has  not 
long  been  free.  There  was  also  Napoleon, 
son  of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wurtemberg.  They  were  most 
agreeable,  intelligent,  and  amiable  young 
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men,  and  I  was  glad  to  meet  them.  Lord 
and  Lady  Langdale  (who  have  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood)  were  invited  to  dine 
with  us.  He  is  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  from  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar.  Lady  Langdale  is  a 
sensible  and  excellent  person.  At  dinner 
I  sat  between  Mr.  Bates  and  Lord  Lang- 
dale, whom  I  liked  very  much. 

The  next  morning  we  assembled  at  ten 
for  breakfast,  which  was  at  a  round  table, 
with  a  sort  of  circular  tray,  which  turns 
at  the  least  touch  in  the  centre,  leaving  only 
a  rim  round  the  table  for  plates  and  cups. 
This  was  covered  also  with  a  white  cloth 
and  oil  it  were  placed  all  the  breakfast 
viands,  with  butter,  sugar,  cream,  bread, 
toast-rack  and  preserves.  You  need  no 
servants,  but  turn  it  round  and  help  your- 
self. I  believe  the  Van  de  Weyers  intro- 
duced it,  from  a  visit  in  Wales.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  served  from  a  side-table  always, 
here.  Let  me  tell  Aunty  that  our  simple 
breakfast  dress  is  unknown  in  England. 
You  come  down  in  the  morning  dressed  for 
the  day,  until  six  or  seven  in  the  evening, 
when  your  dress  is  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  for  dinner.  At  this  season  the 
morning  dress  is  a  rich  silk  or  velvet,  high 
body  quite  close  in  the  throat  with  hand- 
some collar  and  cuffs,  and  always  a  cap. 
Madam  Van  de  Weyer  wore  every  day  a 
different  dress,  all  very  rich,  but  I  ad- 
hered to  a  black-watered  silk  with  the 
same  simple  cap  Iwore  at  home.  .  .  . 
I  took  a  drive  through  Richmond  Park 
(where  Henry  the  Eighth  watched  to  see 
a  signal  on  the  Tower  when  Anne  Boleyn's 
head  fell,  and  galloped  off  to  marry  Jane 
Seymour)  to  Richmond  Terrace,  which 
is  ravishingly  beautiful  even  at  this  season. 
.  .  .  The  next  day  the  gentlemen  all 
went  to  town,  and  Madam  Van  de  Weyer 
and  I  passed  the  day  tete-a-tete,  very 
pleasantly,  as  her  experience  in  diplomatic 
life  is  very  useful  to  me.  .  .  .  Her 
manners  are  very  pleasing  and  entirely 
unaffected.  She  has  great  tact  and  quick- 
ness of  perception,  great  intelligence  and 
amiability  and  is  altogether  extremely 
well-fitted  for  the  role  she  plays  in  life. 
Her  husband  is  charming.  .  .  .  They 
have  three  children,  very  lovely.  The 
eldest,  Victor,  a  fine  boy  of  seven  years 
old,  Victoria,  a  girl  of  four,  for  whom 
the  Queen  was  sponsor,   and  Albert,  to 


whom  Prince  Albert  performed  the  same 
office.  This  was,  of  course,  voluntary  in 
the  royal  parties,  as  it  was  not  a  favor  to  be 
asked.  .  .  .  Madam  Van  de  Weyer  is 
not  spoiled,  certainly,  by  the  prominent  part 
she  was  called  to  play  in  this  great  centre 
of  the  world  at  so  early  an  age,  and  makes 
an  excellent  courtier.  I  could  not  help 
pitying  her,  however,  to  look  forward  to 
going  through,  year  after  year,  the  same 
round  of  ceremonies,  forms,  and  society. 
For  us,  it  is  a  new  study,  and  invaluable 
for  a  short  time;  but  I  could  not  bear  it 
for  life,  as  these  European  diplomatists. 
Besides,  we  Americans  really  enjoy  a  kind 
of  society,  and  a  much  nearer  intercourse 
than  other  foreigners,  in  the  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  even  social  circles.     .     .     . 

On  Saturday  evening  Lord  William  Fitz- 
roy  and  daughter  joined  our  party  with 
Sir  William  Hooker  and  Lady  Hooker. 
.  .  .  Sir  William  Hooker  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  persons  I  have  seen  in 
England.  He  is  a  great  naturalist  and  has 
the  charge  of  the  great  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Kew.  He  devoted  a  morning  to  us  there, 
and  it  was  the  most  delightful  one  I  have 
passed.  There  are  twenty-eight  different 
conservatories  filled  with  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  whole  world.  Length  of 
time  and  regal  wealth  have  conspired  to 
make  the  Kew  gardens  beyond  our  con- 
ceptions entirely.  .  .  .  Sir  William 
pointed  out  to  us  all  that  was  very  rare 
or  curious,  which  added  much  to  my  pleas- 
ure. .  .  .  He  showed  us  a  drawing 
of  the  largest  flower  ever  known  on  earth, 
which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  discovered  in 
Sumatra.  It  was  a  parasite  without  leaves 
or  stem,  and  the  flower  weighed  fifteen 
pounds.  Lady  Raffles  furnished  him  the 
materials  for  the  drawing.  I  dined  in 
company  with  her  not  long  ago,  and  regret 
now  that  I  did  not  make  her  tell  me  about 
the  wonders  of  that  region.  At  the  same 
dinner  you  may  meet  so  many  people,  each 
having  their  peculiar  gift,  that  one  cannot 
avail  oneself  of  the  opportunity  of  extract- 
ing from  each  what  is  most  precious.  I 
always  wish  I  could  sit  by  everybody  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  could  often  employ  a 
dozen  heads,  if  I  had  them,  instead  of  my 
poor,  miserable  one.  From  Sir  William 
Hooker  /  learned  as  much  about  the  vege- 
table world,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  did  from  the 
Dean  of  Ely  on  architecture,  when  he  ex- 
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pounded  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Ely ; 
pointing  out  the  successive  styles  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  different  periods  in  which 
the  different  parts  were  built.  Books  are 
dull  teachers  compared  with  these  gifted 
men  giving  you  a  lecture  upon  subjects 
before  your  eyes.     ... 

On  Sunday  we  dined  with  our  own  party; 
on  Monday  some  diplomatic  people,  the 
Lisboas  and  one  of  Mr.  Bates's  partners, 
and  on  Tuesday  we  came  home.  I  must  not 
omit  a  visit  while  we  were  there  from  Mr. 
Taylor  (Van  Artevelde),  who  is  son-in-law 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  and  hves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    He  has  a  fine  countenance  and 
still  finer  voice,   and  is   altogether  one  of 
those  literary  persons  who  do  not  disap- 
point you,  but  whose  whole  being  is  equal 
to  their  works.     I  hope  to  see  more  of  him, 
as  they  spoke  of  ^^cultivating-''  us,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  was  quite  a  protege  of  our  kind  and 
dear  friend.  Dr.  Holland,  and  dedicated 
his  last  poem  to  him.     This  expression, 
"  I  shall  cultivate  you,"  we  hear  constantly, 
and  it  strikes  me  as  oddly  as  our  Western 
''being  raised.''     Indeed,  I  hear  improper 
Anglicisms  constantly,  and  they  have  nearly 
as  many  a*s  we  have.     The  upper  classes, 
here,  however,  do  speak  English  so  roundly 
and  fully,  giving  every  letter  its  due,  that 
it  pleases  my  ear  amazingly.     .     .     . 

On  Wednesday  I  go  for  the  first  time  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  Epiphany,  to  hear 
the  Athanasian  Creed  chanted.  I  have  as 
yet  had  no  time  for  sight-seeing,  as  the 
days  are  so  short  that  necessary  visits  take 
all  my  time.  No  one  goes  out  in  a  carriage 
till  after  two,  as  the  servants  dine  at  one, 
and  in  the  morning  early  the  footman  is 
employed  in  the  house.  A  coachman 
never  leaves  his  box  here,  and  a  footman  is 
indispensable  on  all  occasions.  No  visit 
can  be  paid  till  three;  and  this  gives  me 
very  Httle  time  in  these  short  days.  Every- 
thing here  is  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  though  I  am 
called  "Mistress"  even  by  old  Gates  with 
his  gray  hair  and  black  coat,  I  cannot  make 
one  of  them  do  anything,  except  hy  the 
person  and  at  the  time  which  English  cus- 
tom prescribes.  They  are  brought  up  to 
fill  certain  situations,  and  fill  them  per- 
fectly, but  cannot  or  will  not  vary.  I 
am  frequently  asked  by  the  ladies  here 
if  I  have  formed  a  household  to  please 
me,   and   I   am   obliged   to   confess  that 


I    have   a  very  nice  household,  but  that 
I  am  the  only  refractory  member  of  it. 
I   am   always   asking   the    wrong    person 
for    coals,    etc.,    etc.      The    division    of 
labor,  or  rather  ceremonies,  between  the 
butler  and  footman,  I  have  now  mastered 
I  believe  in  some  degree,  but  that  between 
the  upper  and  under  house-maid  is  still  a 
profound  mystery  to  me,  though  the  upper 
has  explained  to  me  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  she  did  only  "the  top  of  the  work." 
My  cook  comes  up  to  me  every  morning  for 
orders,  and  always  drops  the  deepest  curt- 
sey, but   then   I  doubt  if   her  hands  are 
ever  profaned  by  touching  a  poker,  and 
she  never  washes  a  dish.     She  is  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  presides  over  the  house- 
keeper's room;  which  has  a  Brussels  car- 
pet and  centre  table,  with  one  side  entirely 
occupied  by  the  linen  presses,  of  which  my 
maid  (my  vice-regent,  only  much  greater 
than   me)    keeps   the   key   and   dispenses 
every  towel,   even  for  the  kitchen.     She 
keeps  lists  of  everything  and  would  feel 
bound  to  replace  anything  missing.    I  shall 
make  you  laugh  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  stare, 
by  some  of  my  housekeeping  stories,  the 
next  evening  I  pass  in  your  little  pleasant 
parlor  (a  word  unknown  here). 

To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  January  lo,  1847. 

My  very  dear  Children:  .  .  . 
Yesterday  we  dined  at  Lady  Charleville's, 
the  old  lady  of  eighty-four,  at  whose  house 
I  mentioned  an  evening  visit  in  my  last, 
and  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it  to  entertain 
dear  Grandma.  I  will  be  minute  for  once, 
and  give  you  the  little  details  of  a  London 
dinner,  and  they  are  all  precisely  alike. 
We  arrived  at  Cavendish  Square  a  quarter 
before  seven  (very  early)  and  were  shown 
into  a  semi-library  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  dining-room.  The  servants  take  your 
cloak,  etc.,  in  the  passage,  and  I  am  never 
shown  into  a  room  with  a  mirror  as  with  us, 
and  never  into  a  chamber  or  bedroom. 
We  found  Lady  Charleville  and  her  daugh- 
ter with  one  young  gentleman  with  whom  I 
chatted  till  dinner,  and  who,  I  found,  was 
Sir  Wflliam  Burdette,  son  of  Sir  Francis 
and  brother  of  Miss  Angelina  Coutts.  I 
happened  to  have  on  the  corsage  of  my 
black  velvet  a  white  moss  rose  and  buds, 
which  I  thought  rather  youthful  for  me, 
but  the  old  lady  had  [them]  on  her  cap. 
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She  is  full  of  intelligence,  and  has  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  great  deal. 
.  .  .  Very  soon  came  in  Lord  Aylmer, 
[who]  was  formerly  Governor  of  Canada, 
and  Lady  Colchester,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  a  very  pretty  woman  of 
thirty-five,  I  should  think ;  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Chatterton  and  Mr.  Algernon  Gre- 
ville,  whose  grandmother  wrote  the  beauti- 
ful "Prayer  for  Indifference,"  an  old 
favorite  of  mine,  and  Mr.  MacGregor, 
the  political  economist.  Lord  Aylmer  took 
me  out  and  I  found  him  a  nice  old  peer, 
and  discovered  that  ever  since  the  death  of 
his  uncle.  Lord  Whitworth,  whose  title  is 
extinct,  he  had  borne  the  arms  of  both 
Aylmer  and  Whitworth.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Bancroft  took  out  Lady  Colchester,  and 
the  old  lady  was  wheeled  out  precisely  as 
Grandma  is. 

At  table  she  helped  to  the  fish  (cod,  gar- 
nished round  with  smelts)  and  insisted  on 
carving  turkey  herself,  which  she  did  ex- 
tremely well.  By  the  way,  I  observe  they 
never  carve  the  breast  of  a  turkey  longi- 
tudinally, as  we  do,  but  in  short  slices,  a 
little  diagonally  from  the  centre.  This 
makes  many  more  slices,  and  quite  large 
enough  where  there  are  so  many  other 
dishes.  The  four  efitree  dishes  are  always 
placed  on  the  table  when  we  sit  down,  ac- 
cording to  our  old  fashion,  and  not  one  by 
one.  They  have  fthem]  warmed  with  hot 
water,  so  that  they  keep  hot  while  the  soup 
and  fish  are  eaten.  Turkey,  even  boiled 
turkey,  is  brought  on  ajter  the  entrees,  mut- 
ton (a  saddle  always)  or  venison,  with  a 
pheasant  or  partridges.     With  the  roast  is 


always  put  on  the  sweets,  as  they  are  called, 
as  the  term  dessert  seems  restricted  to  the 
last  course  of  fruits.  During  the  dinner 
there  are  always  long  strips  of  damask  all 
round  the  table  which  are  removed  before 
the  dessert  is  put  on,  and  there  is  no  brush- 
ing of  crumbs.  You  may  not  care  for  all 
this,  but  the  housekeepers  may.  I  had 
Mr.  Greville  the  other  side  of  me,  who 
seemed  much  surprised  that  I,  an  Amer- 
ican, should  know  the  "  Prayer  for  Indiffer- 
ence," which  he  doubted  if  twenty  persons 
in  England  read  in  these  modern  days. 

It  is  a  great  mystery  to  me  yet  how 
people  get  to  know  each  other  in  London. 
Persons  talk  to  you  whom  you  do  not  know, 
for  no  one  is  introduced,  as  a  general  rule. 
I  have  sometimes  quite  an  acquaintance 
with  a  person,  and  exchange  visits,  and  yet 
do  not  succeed  for  a  long  time  in  putting  the 
name  and  the  person  together.  ...  It 
is  a  great  puzzle  to  a  stranger,  but  has  its 
conveniences  for  the  English  themselves. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Enghsh  mind,  not  only  through 
society,  but  through  its  products  in  other 
ways.  Natural  science  is  the  department 
into  which  they  seem  to  have  thrown  their 
intellect  most  effectively  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  We  are  reading  Whewell's 
"  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  which 
gives  one  a  summary  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  that  way,  not  only  in  past 
ages,  but  in  the  present.  Every  moment 
here  is  precious  to  me  and  I  am  anxious  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it,  but  I  have  immense 
demands  on  my  time  in  every  way. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HEN  the  local  champion 
dropped  out  at  her  thir- 
teenth set,  the  delegation 
from  Pittsburgh  could  at 
last  openly  back  their  towns- 
woman,  Dorothy  Holland,  a 
new  star  in  the  tennis  firmament,  whose 
Roman-hearted  mother  even  now  superin- 
tended her  preparation  for  finals  in  some 
hidden  recess  of  the  club-house. 

**For  my  part,"  confessed  Mrs.  Yorke, 
American  mother  to  the  National  Cham- 
pion, "  if  Amy's  going  to  play,  I'm  so  ner- 
vous that  I  never  go  near  her.  We  only 
wear  on  each  other.  I  leave  her  entirely 
to  the  masseuse." 

Sympathy  buzzed  from  the  group  sur- 
rounding this  over-sensitized  parent.  "I 
don't  see  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  stand 
it,"  she  went  on.  "They  see  after  every- 
thing for  the  twins  themselves.  .  There  he 
goes  now,  with  a  sweater  and  a  lemon.  I 
do  hope  they  get  the  ladies'  doubles, "  she 
concluded,  with  a  touch  of  that  patronage 
any  soloist  feels  for  ensemble  performers. 

It  was  an  interval  of  suspense.  Three 
women  left  the  porch  and  went  inside  to 
inspect  the  famous  cup.  A  thick-set  man 
called  for  fresh  balls.  Six  were  laid  at 
either  end  of  the  court.  Meerschaum- 
tinted  athletes  in  clean  flannels  walked 
gingerly  over  the  close-shaven  turf,  tread- 
ing down  an  imaginary  hump,  tightening 
the  net.  They  flecked  away  stray  dabs  of 
whitewash  and  placed  the  umpires'  stools 
with  the  decorum  of  seconds  in  a  life-and- 
death  duel. 

^  The  umpires  themselves  next  took  po- 
sition, and  drew  out  pencil  and  tablet. 
Sobering  responsibihty  marked  them  as 
beings  apart. 

Reporters  gleaned  bits  of  information,  the 
official  photographer  adjusted  his  camera 
on  a  large  tripod.  Players  in  the  outlying 
field  left  unfinished  games  and  joined  the 
crowd  waiting  to  see  Miss  Yorke  a  third 
time  carry  off  the  prize. 
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"  After  to-day  she  takes  the  cup  home  to 
keep,  doesn't  she,  Mrs.  Yorke  ?  "  The  lady 
who  asked  this,  inveterately  frequented 
tournaments,  without  ever  reaching  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  what  might  be  going 
forward. 

"It's  not  so  much  the  cup  or  the  cham- 
pionship," Mrs.  Yorke  explained;  "but 
Amy  is  a  little  fanciful.  When  she  was 
quite  a  child  she  was  threatened  with  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  and  she  got  dreadfully 
morbid  about  it.  Grew  afraid  of  being 
weak  and   crooked — perfect  nonsense  of 

course " 

"Why,  she's  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  wiry—"  volunteered  a  satellite,  who 
knew  exactly  what  was  coming. 

"Yes,  but  she  had  it  on  her  mind." 
When  Miss  Yorke  played,  Mrs.  Yorke  told 
the  story;  it  was  a  mental  reflex.  "Amy 
takes  a  thing  hard, "  she  proceeded  in  order. 
"After  awhile  our  doctor  found  she  was 
fretting  and  he  just  laughed  at  her.  He 
said  she  could  do  well  at  tennis  or  any 
game ;  be  champion  if  she  wanted  to.  That 
put  the  idea  in  her  head,  and  ever  since  she 
left  college  we've  travelled  around  attend- 
ing matches.  We've  come  here  every 
June  since  '98.  In  the  beginning  she  was 
mostly  beaten,  but  she  was  bent  on  work- 
ing up  to  the  first  class,  and  she  has.  Now 
her  heart's  set  on  winning  this,  just  to 
prove  to  herself  that  she  is  exactly  like 
other  people.  Thanks,  no;  I  see  she's 
ready,  but  I'll  keep  away  till  it's  over." 

Amy  Yorke  emerged  from  the  club-house, 
shm,  dainty,  nervous,  her  pale,  straight 
hair  hidden  under  a  trim  hnen  cap  the  rim 
of  which  dipped  down  well  over  her  white 
Httle  face.  In  plain  spotless  linen  from 
head  to  foot,  she  seemed  concealed  by  her 
clothes,  her  personality  partly  veiled  from 
a  curious  public.  Her  slender  fingers 
tested  the  racket;  she  stooped  to  tighten  a 
shoe-lace. 

"  Seems  to  me  that  small  person  is  going 
to  be  right  up  against  it.     Just  look  at  our 
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girl!  Are  you  still  giving  three  to  one  on 
Amy  Yorke?"  Back  of  the  tall,  sun- 
burned umpire  two  strange  young  men 
freely  discussed  the  points  of  either  con- 
testant. The  umpire  himself,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  narrow-hipped  athlete,  looked 
sharply  round,  glaring  out  from  under  his 
pent-roof  hat. 

"Take  care,  he  hears,"  whispered  the 
second  amateur;  "they  hate  to  know  how 
the  odds  stand  beforehand.  Yes,"  he 
went  on,  "  Dorothy  Holland  certainly  is  a 
good-looker,  but  I'll  not  go   back  on  the 

light-weight.  You  don't  know  her  grit " 

Joyous  and  confident  as  a  good-natured 
Valkyr,  Miss  Holland  swept  down  the  club- 
house steps,  stopped  in  front  of  the  crowd, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  a  circle  of  fa- 
vored friends,  gayly  tossing  a  word  into 
remoter  circles.  She  wore  black  shoes  and 
a  business-like  white  frock.  Her  sleeves 
were  rolled  above  the  elbow,  showing  the 
arms  of  a  tanned  and  sinewy  boy.  Her 
collar,  turned  in  at  the  neck,  left  free  a  full 
white  throat.  Her  crisp  hair  sparkled  in 
the  sunlight.  A  handsome  creature  of 
the  brown-eyed,  auburn-haired  type,  her 
strong  white  teeth  and  easy  motions  spoke 
of  flawless  poise  and  muscles.  The  hard- 
fought  games  of  four  previous  days  had 
left  her  only  fresher  for  the  final  struggle. 
"Right  forearm  a  good  bit  the  biggest," 
whispered  one  reporter  to  his  friend. 
"Wish  we  could  see  Amy  Yorke's.  How 
can  she  play  in  those  long  sleeves?" 

"  She  can  play  right  enough. "  The  other 
jotted  down  a  cabalistic  sign. 

The  champions  were  formally  shaking 
hands. 

"Rough  or  smooth?  Rough!  Miss 
Holland  wins!"  intoned  a  monotonous 
voice. 

The  spectators  settled  down  to  close 
attention.  Passing  on  the  service,  Doro- 
thy Holland  made  a  point,  lost  two,  scored 
thirty  all,  forty  thirty  and  game.  As  they 
changed  courts  Amy  Yorke  caught  the  tall 
umpire's  eye  and  imperceptibly  nodded. 
It  was  the  only  greeting  they  had  ex- 
changed, though  they  were  old  friends, 
Dick  Sandall  having  often  umpired  for  her 
since  their  first  meeting  at  the  tournament 
of  'g8.  In  some  way,  this  particular  meet- 
ing seemed  different  from  the  others.  If 
Amy  had  been  perfectly  frank  with  her- 
self, she  would  have  owned  that  possiblv — 


something — might  be  coming.  She  did 
not  formulate  it  more  nearly  than  to  post- 
pone seeing  Dick  alone  till  after  the  game. 
Instead  of  stimulating  her,  this  look  had  a 
queer  unnerving  effect.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  need  to  draw  long  breaths  be- 
fore standing  up  to  the  Pittsburgh  cham- 
pion's redoubtable  serve. 

Luck  favored  her.  Dorothy  hit  too  hard. 
"Fault  one!  Fault  two!  Love  fifteen, 
Miss  Yorke  leads!"  the  monotonous  voice 
sang  out.  By  the  next  ball.  Amy  had  her- 
self well  in  hand,  sent  it  back,  was  on  the 
spot  to  lob  her  opponent's  swingeing  re- 
turn. They  contested  every  point  hotly, 
but  she  made  that  game  and  also  won  on 
her  ow^n  serve,  amid  a  burst  of  applause 
from  the  audience. 

The  fight  grew  keener.  "  Three  to  four. 
Miss  Holland  leads!  Four  all!  Five 
four !  Miss  Yorke  leads !  Deuce  games, ' ' 
called  the  impartial  voice.  "Vantage-in, 
Deuce  again.  Vantage-out!  Game  and 
set.  Miss  Holland  wins!" 

"  And  it  looked  all  through  as  if  the  other 
was  ahead,"  commented  another  young 
man.  "  It's  Dorothy's  staying  power  does 
it.  I  wish  I  knew  her.  Look  at  her  mus- 
cles; look  at  her  shoulders.  She  keeps 
Amy  Yorke  running  all  over  the  field. 
Yes,  she's  a  good  runner,  but  Dorothy's 
the  stuff.  And  I  don't  think  Amy's  form 
is  what  it  used  to  be  anyhow.  Just  a  little 
stale  they  always  get,  after  two  years.  The 
Pittsburgh  girl's  younger " 

"The  champion  looks  young  enough 
from  here, "  put  in  another  voice.  "  Is  she 
pretty?  she's  ankles  hke  a  deer,  but  I 
can't  make  out  her  face,  for  the  hat." 

"  I  don't  know  about  pretty,  but  some- 
thing taking,  big  eyes  and — what's  that? 
Certainly;  excuse  me!  I'll  sit  right  down." 
This  to  Dick  Sandall,  who  had  rather  per- 
emptorily reprimanded  them  for  obstruct- 
ing the  view. 

It  was  time  for  the  second  set.  Dorothy 
Holland  stood  joking  with  Dick.  She 
borrowed  his  sweater, "  not  that  I'm  exactly 
shivering,"  she  confessed,  mopping  her 
broad  freckled  forehead.  "No,  nothing 
the  matter  with  Miss  Yorke;  she  just  went 
in  to  change  her  racket." 

Coming  out,  white  as  ever.  Amy  avoided 
Dick,  asking  the  other  umpire  to  clear  the 
back  line.  "  They  press  forward  so, "  she 
complained.     With    many    apologies    the 
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spectators  shuffled  their  chairs  out  of 
range.  Amy's  mind  strayed  a  Httle  from 
the  coming  game.  Dick  might  have 
spoken  a  word  to  her.  True,  she  had  not 
gone  near  him,  a  poor  reason  for  his  not 
coming  to  her,  but  he  was  busy  talking  to 
Dorothy  Holland.  She  felt  isolated  and 
forlorn.  Why,  he  didn't  even  look  in  her 
direction.  He  was  ashamed  of  her  losing 
the  first.  She  must  concentrate  herself 
better.  She  had  played  a  womanish  game, 
and  Dick  thought  everything  of  nerve. 
She  hadn't  placed,  hadn't  made  her  riper 
skill  and  experience  properly  tell  against 
the  abounding  staying  power  and  vitality 
of  this  conquering  youngster.  Amy  was  all 
of  twenty-two  and  felt  it!  A  sight  of  the 
youngster's  triumphant  beauty  suddenly 
gave  her  a  twinge  of  quite  different  mis- 
giving. Dick  also  had  brown  eyes  and 
reddish  curly  hair.  What  a  pair  they 
made !  She  was  thankful  to  the  big  hat  for 
covering  the  crisp  waves  on  his  forehead. 
Somehow,  the  mere  remembrance  of  them 
left  her  strangely  faint  and  breathless. 
What  business  had  she,  a  puny  weakling, 
to — to 

"Are  you  ready?"  called  the  voice,  and 
Amy  riveted  her  attention  on  the  game. 
An  irresistible  ball  from  Dorothy  actually 
twisted  the  racket  in  her  hand.  No  use 
volleying — she  could  only  stop  it;  no  return 
seemed  possible.  She  was  here,  she  was 
there,  all  that  science  could  do,  and  nim- 
bleness,  she  had  done.  It  was  Vantage- 
games,  Vantage-set.  She  fought  every 
point  with  indomitable  pluck  and  growing 
exhaustion.  Her  hands  were  blistered. 
Her  hps  stuck  to  her  dry  teeth. 

"Outside!"  Dick  relentlessly  decreed. 
It  was  her  last  hope. 

"  Game  and  set, "  called  the  monotonous 
voice.  "Two  sets  love.  Miss  Holland 
wins!" 

Pulling  herself  together.  Amy  stepped  to 
the  net  and  extended  a  trembling  hand. 

Dorothy's  firm  fingers  closed  over  it. 
"You  certainly  put  up  a  fine  game,"  she 
admiringly  exclaimed.  "It's  just  cold 
luck  my  coming  out  ahead.  I  don't  de- 
serve to  beat  you." 

"You  play  better,  a  lot.  It  was  no 
luck."  Amy  managed  a  smile,  and  the 
winner  registered  a  secret  vow  never  to  tell 
that  the  ex-champion's  lips  were  uncon- 
trollably quivering. 


But  Amy  did  not  cry;  she  did  not  cry  at 
all — that  is,  not  till  late  that  evening  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  hotel  veranda.  If  the 
dinner  could  not  be  choked  down,  at  least 
she  had  bravely  stayed  at  table,  chatting 
naturally  enough,  discussing  the  game 
point  by  point,  rendering  ungrudging  trib- 
ute to  Dorothy's  skill,  manners,  and  appear- 
ance. Not  till  this  moment  had  she  been 
able  to  escape,  and  now,  in  the  shadowy 
angle,  she  sat  alone  and  reckoned — what 
was  left.  The  fragments  showed  up  so  re- 
markably small  and  fragmentary  that  the 
weary  little  ex-champion  presently  found 
herself  sobbing  like  a  baby.  Brisk,  ring- 
ing steps  along  the  hotel  porch.  Dorothy, 
Dick  and  another  man.  The  girl's  voice: 
"This  is  a  good  corner;  let's  sit  here." 

Unable  to  face  their  company.  Amy  had 
slipped  inside  a  long  French  window,  but 
fearful  of  being  heard,  she  did  not  dare  to 
cross  the  echoing  ball-room  floor  within. 
After  a  minute,  Dorothy  stood  up.  "  I'm 
going  to  find  Miss  Yorke.  She  ought  to 
be  with  us  to-night." 

"I'll  get  her,"  the  other  man  suggested. 

"No."  Dorothy  was  positive.  "I  want 
her  to  myself  a  minute.  I'd  like  to  coax 
her  to  play  doubles  with  me." 

Amy's  heart  sank.  She  tried  to  be  glad 
that  her  rival  was  a  generous  girl,  a  girl 
capable  of  remembering  other  people's 
feelings.  She  could  only  sickeningly  think 
how  nice  she  must  likewise  appear  to  Dick. 

The  two  men  puffed  their  cigarettes. 
Suddenly  Dick  began:  "  Strictly  between 
you  and  me " 

What  should  she  do  ?  listen  to  a  private 
communication  ?  stop  up  her  ears  ?  Too 
foolish  if  she  were  caught.  She  would  slip 
away  unheard.  In  the  dark  she  stumbled 
against  a  rocking-chair,  recovered  herself 
not  without  a  clatter,  which  brought  both 
m.en  through  the  window. 

"I'm  hunting  Miss  Holland!"  She 
spoke  at  random. 

"Why,  she's  hunting  you,"  said  the 
other  man. 

Dick  said  never  a  word. 

"I'll  go  and  fetch  her;  you  and  Sandall 
wait  here."  He  made  off.  Dick  smoked 
in  silence.  Presently  he  leaned  over  and 
laid  his  hand  on  hers.  Quietly  she  drew 
away. 

"Amy,"  he  remonstrated,  "don't  take  it 
so  hard." 
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"That's  all  right,  Dickl"  she  spoke  up 
energetically.  "Somebody's  got  to  be  It, 
and  no  one  could  mind  losing  to  Dorothy. 
She's  good  sort." 

"  She  is."  Dick  finished  with  Dorothy 
and  began  afresh.  "  See  here.  Amy,  you 
hate  it.  Why  do  you  bluff  with  me?  I 
know  you're  game." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  For  me  to  cry  like 
a  baby?"     Amy  boldly  headed  into  the 

wind. 

Again  he  reached  over  with  much  delib- 
eration. He  picked  up  from  the  floor  a 
little  ball  of  crumpled  white  cambric, 
crumpled  and  moist.  "Unless  I'm  away 
off,  that's  just  what  you  have  been  doing." 
He  deposited  the  tell-tale  handkerchief  on 
her  lap. 

"It  isn't  what  you  think."  Amy  was 
yawing  badly.  "  As  if  any  grown  person 
would  crv  about  losing  a  game!" 

"If  it  isn't  that,  I  don't  care  so  much." 
Dick's  tone  showed  immense  solace. 
"  Come  down  the  steps  with  me,  under  the 
trees.  I've  something  to  say,  and  they 
might  interrupt  us." 

They  found  a  rustic  bench  slatted  like  a 
gridiron,  and  further  made  easy  by  knots 
and  twigs  left  in  high  relief.  The  dense 
foliage  of  a  linden  gave  shelter  from  an  arc- 
light  somewhere  about  the  hotel.  Black- 
edged,  definite  shadows  of  broad  opaque 
leaves  quivered  on  a  smooth  carriage  drive. 
They  sat  wr^U  apart,  Amy  erect  and  de- 
tached, her  whole  air  provisional.  Dick 
leaned  forward,  elbows  on  knees.  The 
unaccustomed  act  of  thought  had  with  him 
reached  the  point  where  cigarettes  are  for- 


gotten 


He  was  speaking  slowly,  striving  to  pin 
down  an  elusive  idea  difficult  of  expres- 
sion. "There's  something  I  want  to  tell 
you,  and  you  mustn't  call  me  down  if  it  is 
a  pretty  rough  thing  to  say.  You  will 
mind,  I'm  afraid,  but  all  the  same  I've  got 
to  say  it.  Of  course  you  are  a  lot  cleverer 
than  I  am.  Amy.  You  can  do  everything 
that  I  do,  and  a  heap  more  beside.  But  I 
see  and  know  some  things  that  you  don't." 

"  Do  everything  better ! ' '  she  interrupted. 
"I  can't  do  anything  at  all,  and  that's  the 
truth.  I  make  a  fuss  about  going  through 
college,  and  you  just  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  we  were  put  against  each  other, 
I've  no  doubt  you  would  beat  me  at  Greek 
as  fast  as  you  do  at  tennis.     I  do  pretty 


well — for  a  woman ;  but  always  well — con- 
sidering— not  plain  well.'' 

"  Good  Lord!"  Dick  grunted. 
"What  do  you  mean?"     Amy's  uncov- 
ered nerves  smarted. 

"Good  Lord!  That's  funny!"  he  re- 
iterated immovably. 

Amy  met  this  with  silence. 
Presently     he     volunteered:     "I     was 
thinking  about — kangaroos." 
Amy  waited. 

"Kangaroos  are  poisoning  this  happy 
summer  evening  for  me.  Here  you  are, 
and  I've  been  rather  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you.  It's  pleasant  weather,  nothing 
the  matter  with  business,  and  my  health  is 
up  in  G.  I'd  feel  as  fine  as  silk,  if  it  wasn't 
for  those  filthy  kangaroos." 

"  Talk  sense,  please."  A  state  of  exist- 
ence in  which  Dick  spoke  parables  com- 
pleted Amy's  consciousness  of  having  alto- 
gether lost  grip. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on.  "It's  this  way. 
I'm  pretty  good  at  a  standing  junip. 
Broke  the  National  record  in  '98,  tied  with 
Barnes  of  Balliol  in  '99.  But  what's  that  ? 
Any  ordinary  kangaroo  in  a  menagerie  can 
beat  me  hands  down,  and  without  a  day's 
training  either.  I  do  pretty  well— for  a 
man;  but  always  well— considering— not 
plain  well.'' 

"Now  you  are  silly."  Amy's  tone 
showed  resentment. 

"  Yes  I  am,"  he  placidly  acknowledged, 
and  Amv  felt  that  at  this  game,  too,  Dick 
had  suddenly  learned  to  keep  her  running 
all  over  the  court. 

"I  must  go  to  bed,"  she  abruptly 
announced. 

Leaving  the  bench,  Dick  planted  him- 
self square  in  front  of  her.  "  This  set  isn't 
quite  over." 

"Are  you  umpiring  the  universe?"  she 
asked  with  temper. 

"Not  the  universe,  or  any  other  game 
you  enter  for."  A  new  quality  had  come 
into  his  voice.  ''  You  see.  Amy,  after  this, 
we  two  are  playing  sides.  Till  now,  it's 
been  the  rottenest  day  I  ever  put  in;  but  it's 
done  just  one  thing.  This  morning  I 
thought  myself  the  whole  show  fast 
enough— knew  it  all;  but  really,  I  was  just 
a  cub  that  couldn't  tell  hearts  from 
spades." 

'"You   seem   much   as  usual  to-night." 
Amy's  self-respect  called  for  this  untruth, 
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although  she  knew  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  under-cut,  not  quite  the  game. 

"To-night" — Without  warning,  he  laid 
strong,  gentle  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
"To-night,  Amy,  I'm  all  at  once  grown  up 
into  a  man;  only  a  man,  dear,  as  you  are 
only  a  woman." 

"What  did  it?"  Amy's  tone  of  intelli- 
gent inquiry  was  keyed  a  Httle  above  nat- 
ural pitch  by  the  strain  of  wholly  ignoring 
that  intimate  touch  upon  her  shm  young 
shoulders. 

"  Did  it?  that  beastly  match.  I'd  never 
realized  what  it  was  like  before.  But 
when  you  came  on  the  field — you,  dear — ■ 
and  one  bounder  aimed  his  kodak  at  you, 
and  another  said  something  about  your 
ankles — and  every  brute  that  paid  gate- 
money  had  a  right  to  goggle  and  stare — I 
couldn't — stop  and  thrash  them,  you  know, 
Amy;  that  would  only  have  made  a  mess — 
head-hnes  and  patrol  wagon " 

Amy  caught  her  breath. 

"And  then  I  felt  hke  a  pup,  too:  Sit- 
ting there  and  so  glad  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  hair  on,  every  ball  you  missed." 

"I  missed  enough,  "Amy  faltered.  "The 
strength  seemed  gone  out  of  me.  Every- 
where before,  though  often  the  other  girl 
was  stronger  and  really  able  to  out-play 
me,  I  could  work  myself  up  into  a  kind  of 
excitement.  My  feet  seemed  to  fly.  All 
of  me,  everything  I  had,  was  just  put  into 
the  game.  I  did  better  than  I  could — well 
enough  to  win;  by  ever  so  Httle,  perhaps, 
but  always  to  win." 

"And  to-day?"  Dick  had  again  seated 
himself  by  her  side.  "  To-day,  what  did  it  ?  " 

"To-day — you  saw."     She  controlled  a 


threatening    sob.     "I     knew    you    were 
ashamed." 

"I  am.  You  are  not  as  clever  as  I 
thought."  He  grew  momentarily  cheer- 
fuller.  "  You  haven't  even  an  idea  of  what's 
going  on  inside  other  people's  heads. 
Why,  I  was  so  glad,  so  indecently  glad  you 
were  beaten — side-tracked — out  of  it! 
Not  champion  any  more,  just  a  private 
citizen!  Why,  I  couldn't  come  near  you, 
for  fear  of  showing  it.  And  that  might 
have  hurt  your  game."  Dick's  regard  for 
the  integrity  of  sport  admitted  of  no  excep- 
tions. 

"  And  afterward  ?  "  She  tried  to  seem 
unsatisfied. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  come  and  crow 
over  you,  could  I?" 

"  Dorothy  put  up  such  a  good  game,  and 
she  looked  so  splendid!  I'm  nothing  any- 
how but  a  forlorn  shrimp  of  a  thing — " 
her  humihty  was  genuine,  touched  with 
brimming  tears. 

"  It's  true, "  said  Dick  contentedly, "  that 
you  do  only  pretty  well — considering — 
well  for  a  woman;  but  it  happens  to  be 
only  a  woman  that  I  want.  Do  you  see  ?  " 
He  had  taken  her  into  his  arms  and  held 
her  very  gently,  but  close.  Her  tired  little 
head  rested  without  resistance  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Dorothy  does  better — "  she  faintly 
protested. 

"She  does,  sure!"  Tenderly,  almost 
gravely,  he  kissed  her,  adding  with  an  up- 
ward flicker  of  boyish  mischief:  "But 
what's  that  to  us?  What  on  earth  should 
we  two  care — you  and  I — how  well  they  do 
— the  kangaroos?" 
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By  Ethel  M.  Kelley 

You,  whom  mine  eyes  have  never  seen,  are  where? 

You  are  my  own  in  God's  most  sacred  sight. 

Your  voice  cries  out  to  me  across  the  night. 
I  feel  your  heart-throbs  beating  on  the  air. 

The  little  white  guest-chamber  of  my  heart 
Is  spread  for  you;  you  only  have  the  key. 
It  holdeth  that  which  no  man  else  may  see — 

A  shrine  to  you,  where  pray  I,  far  apart. 
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Life  has  not  come  to  me  in  gracious  guise, 

Nor  fingered  over  oft  the  joyous  chord 

Upon  my  soul  strings,  that  for  you,  my  lord, 
Will  sound  to  greet  the  laughter  in  your  eyes. 

It  was  to  make  me  wise  for  loving  you. 

And  strong  to  struggle  through  your  hours  of  woe; 
It  was  to  make  me  wise  to  say,  "I  know, 

I  understand,  for  I  have  suffered  too!" 

Somewhere  a  pillow  dimples  to  your  cheek, 

To-night,  somewhere,  your  breath  falls  on  the  air; 
Still  must  I  wait  till  God  reveal  me  where, 

Still  must  my  heart  be  silent  till  you  speak. 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten!  find  the  path  to  me! 

The  horror  of  your  coming  overlate 

Is  strong  within  me — lest  you  find  the  gate 
Spring  shut,  and,  loitering,  have  lost  the  key; 

Or  should  some  careless  morning  on  you  shine. 
When  fife  has  donned  a  wanton  gypsy  guise. 
And  love  looks  out  from  some  fair  woman's  eyes 

And  wrests  that  from  you  that  is  mine,  is  mine! 

I  doubt  you  not,  my  lord,  save  as  I  doubt 

The  manhood  of  the  world;   impatiently 

You  men  look  out  from  eager  eyes  to  see 
The  hour-glass  sands  drip  slowly,  slowly  out. 

And  sometimes,  maddened  by  the  day's  dull  tale, 

You  shred  your  destinies  ere  scarce  the  woof 

Is  on  the  loom,  and  then,  with  loud  reproof, 
You  blame  your  God  who  let  your  weaving  fail. 

But  I  can  teach  you  patience.     I  must  ask 

So  many  paths  your  hand  to  guide  me  through. 

But  in  the  waiting  times  to  sit  with  you 
And  guard  you  from  yourself — this  is  my  task. 

And  if  you  should  not  find  me — not  to  know 

Your  foot  upon  the  stair,  while  I  shall  five, 

Not  to  bestow  the  gift  I  have  to  give — 
I  wonder  if  my  heart  could  bear  it  so! 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten!  find  the  path  to  me! 

I  am  a  woman,  I  can  only  wait. 

Somewhere  in  God's  great  world  you  are  my  mate, 
My  lord,  my  king;  you  only  have  the  key! 
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THE    APPROACH    OF    WAR 

AR  being  now  immediately 
at  hand,  it  becomes  advisa- 
ble, for  the  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  course  of  events, 
the  more  accurate  estimate 
of  their  historical  and  mili- 
tary value,  to  consider  the  relative  condi- 
tions of  the  two  opponents,  the  probable 
seats  of  warlike  operations,  and  the  meth- 
ods which  it  was  open  to  either  to  pursue. 
Invasion  of  the  British  Islands,  or  of  any 
transmarine  possession  of  Great  Britain — 
save  Canada — was  denied  to  the  United 
States  by  the  immeasurable  inferiority  of 
their  navy.  To  cross  the  sea  in  force  was 
impossible,  even  for  short  distances.  For 
this  reason,  land  operations  were  limited 
to  the  North  American  Continent.  This 
fact,  conjoined  with  the  strong  traditional 
desire,  received  from  the  old  French  wars 
and  cherished  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, to  incorporate  the  Canadian  colonies 
with  the  Union,  determined  an  aggressive 
policy  by  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
ern frontier.  This  was  indeed  the  only 
distinctively  offensive  operation  available 
to  her  upon  the  land ;  consequently  it  was 
imposed  by  reasons  of  both  political  and 
military  expediency.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sea  was  open  to  American  armed  ships, 
though  under  certain  very  obvious  restric- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  subject  to  the  primary 
difficulty  of  evading  blockades  of  the 
coast,  and  of  escaping  subsequent  capture 
by  the  very  great  number  of  British  cruis- 
ers, which  watched  all  seas  where  British 
commerce  went  and  came,  and  most  of  the 
ports  whence  hostile  ships  might  issue  to 
prey  upon  it.  The  principal  trammel 
which  now  rests  upon  the  movements  of 
vessels  destined  to  cripple  an  enemy's 
commerce — the  necessity  to  renew  the  mo- 
tive power,  coal,  at  frequent  brief  intervals — 
did  not  then  exist.  The  wind,  upon  which 
motion  depended,  might  at  particular 
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moments  favor  one  of  two  antagonists  rela- 
tively to  the  other;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
was  substantially  the  same  for  all.  All 
were  in  this  respect  on  an  equal  footing; 
and  the  supply,  if  fickle  at  times,  was  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  Barring  accidents, 
vessels  were  able  to  keep  the  sea  as  long  as 
their  provisions  and  water  lasted.  This 
period  may  be  reckoned  as  generally  three 
months,  while  by  watchful  administration 
it  might  at  times  be  protracted  to  six. 

It  is  desirable  to  explain  here  what  was, 
and  is,  the  particular  specific  utility  of  oper- 
ations directed  toward  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy's  commerce;  what  its  bearing  upon 
the  issues  of  war;  and  how,  also,  it  affects 
the  relative  interests  of  antagonists,  un- 
equally matched  in  the  matter  of  sea  power. 
Without  attempting  to  determine  precisely 
the  relative  importance  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal commerce,  which  varies  with  each 
country,  and  admitting  that  the  length  of 
transportation  entails  a  distinct  element  of 
increased  cost  upon  the  articles  transported, 
it  is  nevertheless  safe  to  say  that,  to  nations 
having  free  access  to  the  sea,  the  export  and 
import  trade  is  a  very  large  factor  in  na- 
tional prosperity  and  comfort.  To  say  the 
least,  it  increases  by  so  much  the  aggregate 
of  commercial  transactions,  while  the  ease 
and  copiousness  of  water  carriage  go  far 
to  compensate  for  the  increase  of  distance. 
Hence  arises,  therefore,  a  large  source  of 
wealth,  of  money;  and  money — ready 
money  or  substantial  credit — is  proverbially 
the  sinews  of  war,  as  the  War  of  1812  was 
amply  to  demonstrate.  Inconvertible  as- 
sets, as  every  business  man  knows,  are  a 
very  inefficacious  form  of  wealth  in  tight 
times;  and  war  is  always  a  tight  time  for  a 
country,  a  time  in  which  its  positive  wealth, 
in  the  shape  of  every  kind  of  produce,  is  of 
little  use,  unless  by  freedom  of  exchange  it 
can  be  converted  into  cash  for  government- 
al expenses.  To  this  sea-commerce  greatly 
contributes,  and  the  extreme  embarrass- 
ment under  which  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  labored  in  .814  was  mainly  due  to 
commercial  exclusion  from  the  sea.     To 
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attack  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  is 
therefore  to  cripple  him,  in  the  measure  of 
success  achieved,  in  the  particular  factor 
which  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  war. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that, 
in  the  complicated  conditions  of  mercantile 
activity,  no  one  branch  can  be  seriously  in- 
jured without  involving  all  others  in  em- 
barrassment. 

This  may  be  called  the  financial  and  po- 
litical effect  of  "commerce  destroying,"  as 
the  modern  phrase  runs.     In  mihtary  ef- 
fect, it  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  impairing 
of  an  enemy's  communications,  of  the  line 
of  supplies  connecting  an  army  with  its 
base  of  operations,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  Hfe  of  the  army  depends. 
Money,  credit,  is  the  life  of  war;  lessen  it, 
and  vigor  flags;  destroy  it,  and  resistance 
dies.     No  resource  then  remains  except  to 
^'  make  war  support  war  " ;  that  is,  to  make 
the  vanquished  pay  the  bills  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  which  has  crushed  him, 
or  which  is  proceeding  to  crush  whatever 
opposition  is  left  alive.     This,  by  the  ex- 
traction of  private  money,  and  of  supplies 
for  the  use  of  his  troops,  from  the  country 
in  which  he  was  fighting,  was  the  method  of 
Napoleon,  than  whom  no  man  held  more 
delicate  views  concerning  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  capturing  private  property  at  sea, 
to  which  his  power  did  not  extend.     Yet 
this,  in  effect,  is  simply  another  method  of 
forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  a  large  part 
of  his  means,   so  weakening  him,  while 
transferring  it  to  the  victor  for  the  better 
propagation  of  hostilities.     The  exaction 
of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  from  the  worsted 
party  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  differs  from  the  seizure  of 
property  in  transit  afloat  only  in  method, 
and  as  peace  differs  from  war.     In  either 
case,  money  or  money's  worth  is  exacted; 
but  when  peace  supervenes,  the  method  of 
collection  is  left  to  the  Government  of  the 
country,  in  pursuance  of  its  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, to  distribute  the  burden  among  the 
people;  whereas  in  war,  the  primary  object 
being   immediate   injury   to  the  enemy's 
fighting  power,  it  is  not  only  legitimate  in 
principle,  but  particularly  effective,  to  seek 
the  disorganization  of  his  financial  system 
by  a  crushing  attack  upon  one  of  its  im- 
portant factors  because  thus  effort  is  con- 
centrated on  a  readily  accessible,  funda- 
mental element  of  his  general  prosperity. 


That  the  loss  falls  directly  on  individuals, 
or  a  class,  instead  of  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  but  an  incident  of  war,  just  as 
some  men  are  killed  and  others  not.  The 
whole  community,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  organized  government,  are 
crippled;  offensive  powers  impaired. 

But  while  this  is  the  absolute  tendency  of 
war   against    commerce,    common    to   all 
cases,  the  relative  value  varies  greatly  with 
the  countries  having  recourse  to  it.     It  is 
a  species  of  hostilities  easily  extemporized 
by  a  great  maritime  nation;  it  therefore 
favors  one  whose  policy  is  not  to  maintain 
a  great  naval  establishment.     It  opens  a 
field  for  a  sea  mihtia  force,  requiring  little 
antecedent  military  training.     Again,  it  is  a 
logical  military  reply  to  commercial  block- 
ade, which  is  the  most  systematic,  regular- 
ized, and   extensive  form   of   commerce- 
destruction  known  to  war.     Commercial 
blockade  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
military  measure  of   confining  a  body  of 
hostile    ships    of    war    to  their    harbor, 
by  stationing  before  it  a  competent  force. 
It  is  directed  against    merchant  vessels, 
and  is  not  a  military  operation    in    the 
narrowest  sense,  in  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily  involve   fighting,    nor  propose  the 
capture    of    the    blockaded    harbor.      It 
is  not  usually   directed   against   military 
ports,,  unless    these    happen   to    be    also 
centres  of  commerce.     Its  object,  which 
was  the  primary  and  great  achievement  of 
the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  probably  the  most  decisive  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Confederacy,  is  the  de- 
struction of  commerce  by  closing  the  ports 
of  egress  and  ingress.     Incidental  to  that, 
all  ships,  neutrals  included,  attempting  to 
enter  or  depart,  after  public  notification 
through  customary  channels,  are  captured 
and  confiscated  as  remorselessly  as  could  be 
done  by  the  most  greedy  privateer.     Thus 
constituted,    the    operation    receives    far 
wider  scope  than  commerce  destruction  on 
the  high  seas;  for  this  is  confined  to  mer- 
chantmen of  belligerents,  while  commercial 
blockade,   by  universal  consent,  subjects 
to  capture  neutrals    who  attempt  to  in- 
fringe it,  because,  by  attempting  to  defeat 
the  object  of  one  belligerent,  they  make 
themselves  parties  to  the  war. 

In  fact  commercial  blockade,  though 
most  effective  as  a  military  measure  in 
broad  results,  is  so  distinctly  commerce- 
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destructive  in  essence,  that  those  who  cen- 
sure the  one  form  must  logically  proceed  to 
denounce  the  other.  This  Napoleon  did. 
In  his  celebrated  Berlin  Decree,  in  1806,  he 
asserted  that  "the  rights  of  war  are  the 
same  on  land  and  sea ;  that  it  [war]  cannot 
be  extended  to  any  private  property  what- 
ever, and  that  the  right  of  blockade  is  re- 
stricted to  jorti-jied  places,  actually  invested 
by  competent  forces."  This  he  had  the 
face  to  assert,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  compelling  every  vanquished  state  to 
extract,  from  the  private  means  of  its  sub- 
jects, coin  running  up  to  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions to  replenish  his  military  chest  for  fur- 
ther extension  of  hostilities.  Had  this 
dictum  of  his  been  accepted  international 
law  in  1 86 1,  the  United  States  could  not 
have  closed  the  ports  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  commerce  of  which  would  have  pro- 
ceeded unmolested ;  and,  hostile  measures 
being  consequently  directed  against  men's 
persons  instead  of  their  trade,  victory,  if 
accomplished  at  all,  would  have  cost  three 
lives  for  every  two  actually  lost. 

It  is  apparent,  immediately  on  state- 
ment, that  against  commerce-destruction 
by  blockade,  the  recourse  of  the  weaker 
maritime  belligerent  is  commerce-destruc- 
tion by  cruisers  on  the  high  sea.  Granting 
equal  efficiency  in  the  use  of  either  meas- 
ure, it  is  further  plain  that  the  latter  is  in- 
trinsically far  less  efficacious.  To  cut  off 
access  to  a  city  is  much  more  certainly  ac- 
complished by  holding  the  gates  than  by 
scouring  the  country  in  search  of  persons 
seeking  to  enter.  Still,  one  can  but  do 
what  one  can.  The  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, in  1861  to  1865,  unable  to  shake  off 
the  death  grip  fastened  on  its  throat,  at- 
tempted counteraction  by  means  of  the 
Alabama,  Sumter,  and  their  less  famous 
consorts,  with  what  disastrous  influence 
upon  the  navigation — the  shipping — of  the 
Union  it  is  needless  to  insist.  But  while 
the  shipping  of  the  opposite  belligerent  was 
in  this  way  not  only  crippled,  but  indirectly 
was  swept  from  the  seas,  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  not  being  able  to  establish  a 
blockade,  could  not  prevent  neutral  vessels 
from  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Union.  This  consequently  suffered  no  se- 
rious interruption ;  whereas  the  produce  of 
the  South,  its  inconvertible  wealth — cotton 
chiefly — was  practically  useless  to  sustain 
the  financial  svstem  and  credit  of  the  peo- 


ple. So,  in  181 2  and  the  two  years  follow- 
ing, the  United  States  flooded  the  seas 
with  privateers,  producing  an  effect  upon 
British  commerce  which,  though  inconclu- 
sive singly,  doubtless  cooperated  power- 
fully with  other  motives  to  dispose  the 
enemy  to  liberal  terms  of  peace.  It  was 
the  reply,  and  the  only  possible  reply,  to  the 
commercial  blockade,  the  grinding  efficacy 
of  which  it  will  be  a  principal  object  of 
these  pages  to  depict.  The  issue  to  us  has 
been  accurately  characterized  by  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  in  the  single  word  "Exhaustion." 
Both  parties  to  the  War  of  181 2  being 
conspicuously  maritime  in  disposition  and 
occupation,  while  separated  by  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,  the  sea  and  its  naviv 
gable  approaches  became  necessarily  the 
most  extensive  scene  of  operations.  There 
being  between  them  great  inequality  of 
organized  naval  strength  and  of  pecuniary 
resources,  they  inevitably  resorted,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  force,  to  one  or  the 
other  form  of  maritime  hostilities  against 
commerce  which  have  been  indicated.  To 
this  procedure  combats  on  the  high  seas 
were  merely  incidental.  Tradition,  pro- 
fessional pride,  and  the  combative  spirit  in- 
herent in  both  peoples,  compelled  fighting 
when  armed  vessels  of  nearly  equal  strength 
met;  but  such  contests,  though  wholly 
laudable  from  the  naval  standpoint,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  cannot  af- 
ford to  encourage  retreat  from  an  equal 
foe,  were  indecisive  of  general  results,  how- 
ever meritorious  in  particular  execution. 
They  had  no  effect  upon  the  issue,  except 
so  far  as  they  inspired  moral  enthusiasm 
and  confidence.  Still  more,  in  the  sequel 
they  have  had  a  distinctly  injurious  eifect 
upon  national  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  enterprise, 
professional  skill,  and  usual  success,  by  its 
naval  officers  and  seamen,  the  country  has 
forgotten  the  precedent  neglect  of  several 
administrations  to  constitute  the  navy  as 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
country  as  it  was  excellent  through  the 
spirit  and  acquirements  of  its  officers. 
Sight  also  has  been  lost  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  repression,  confinement,  and  isola- 
tion, enforced  upon  our  maritime  frontier 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  with 
the  misery  and  mortification  thence  ensu- 
ing. It  has  been  widely  inferred  that  the 
maritime  conditions  in  general  were  highly 
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flattering  to  our  national  pride,  and  that 
we  could  confront  a  future  emergency  with 
the  same  supposed  facility,  and  as  little 
preparation,  as  we  encountered,  and  are 
believed  to  have  overcome,  the  odds  of 
181 2.  This  mental  impression,  this  pic- 
ture, is  false  throughout,  alike  in  its  group- 
ing of  incidents,  in  its  disregard  of  propor- 
tion, and  in  its  ignoring  of  facts.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  will  appear  in  due 
course  of  this  narrative,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  relieved  by  many  brilliant 
incidents,  indicative  of  the  real  spirit  and 
capacity  of  the  nation,  the  record  upon 
the  whole  is  one  of  gloom,  disaster,  and 
governmental  incompetence,  resulting  from 
lack  of  national  preparation,  due  to  the 
obstinate  and  blind  prepossessions  of  the 
Government,  and,  in  part,  of  the  people. 

This  was  so  even  upon  the  water,  despite 
the  great  names — for  great  they  were  in 
measure  of  their  opportunities — of  Decatur, 
Hull,  Perry,  McDonough,  Morris,  and  a 
dozen  others.  On  shore  things  were  far 
worse ;  for  while  upon  the  ocean  we  had  as 
leaders  men  still  in  the  young  prime  of  life, 
who  were  both  seamen  and  officers, — none 
of  those  just  named  were  then  over  forty, — 
for  the  army  we  had  at  the  beginning  only 
elderly  men,  who,  if  they  ever  had  been  sol- 
diers in  any  truer  sense  than  young  fighting 
men, — soldiers  by  training  and  understand- 
ing,— had  long  since  disacquired  whatever 
knowledge  and  habit  of  the  profession  they 
had  gained  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
then  more  than  thirty  years  past .  "As  far  as 
American  movements  are  concerned,"  said 
one  of  Wellington's  trusted  officers,  sent  to 
report  upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  de- 
fence, "the  campaign  of  181 2  is  almost 
beneath  criticism."  Instructed  American 
opinion  must  sorrowfully  admit  the  truth 
of  the  comment.  That  of  1813  was  not 
much  better,  although  some  younger  men — • 
Brown,  Scott,  Gaines,  Macomb,  Ripley — 
were  beginning  to  show  their  mettle,  and  we 
had  by  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  a  Secretary  who  at  least  had  a 
reasoned  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
warfare.  With  every  material  military  ad- 
vantage on  our  side,  save  the  vital  one  of 
adequate  preparation,  it  was  found  too  late 
to  prepare  when  war  was  already  upon  us ; 
and  after  the  old  inefficients  had  been  given 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  incapacity,  it 
was  too  late  to  utilize  the  young  men. 


Jefferson,  with  curious  insanity  of  opti- 
mism, had  once  written,  "We  begin  to 
broach  the  idea  that  we  consider  the  whole 
Gulf  Stream  as  of  our  waters,  within  which 
hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be  frowned 
on  for  the  present,  and  prohibited  as  soon 
as  either  consent  or  force  will  permit;" 
while  at  the  same  time,  under  an  unbroken 
succession  of  maritime  humiliations,  he  of 
purpose  neglected  all  naval  preparation 
save  that  of  two  hundred  gunboats,  which 
could  not  venture  out  of  sight  of  land  with- 
out putting  their  guns  in  the  hold.  With 
like  blindness  to  the  conditions  to  which  his 
administration  had  reduced  the  nation,  he 
now  wrote:  "The  acquisition  of  Canada 
this  year  [181 2],  as  far  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Quebec,  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  march- 
ing." This  would  scarcely  have  been  a 
misappreciation,  had  his  care  for  the  army 
and  that  of  his  successor  given  the  country 
in  181 2  an  effective  force  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand regulars.  Great  Britain  had  but 
forty-five  hundred  in  all  Canada,  from 
Quebec  to  St.  Joseph's,  near  Mackinac; 
and  our  resources  in  militia  were  to  hers  as 
ten  to  one.  But  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
with  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had 
reduced  the  national  debt  between  1801 
and  181 2  from  $80,000,000  to  $45,000,000, 
concerning  which  a  Virginia  Senator  re- 
marked: "This  difference  has  never  been 
felt  by  society.  It  has  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  common  intercourse  among  men. 
For  my  part,  I  should  never  have  known 
of  the  reduction  but  for  the  annual  Treas- 
ury Report."  We  learned  something  about 
it,  however,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
we  received  the  interest  upon  our  savings 
at  Detroit,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware. 

The  War  of  181 2  was  very  unpopular  in 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
with  certain  parts  of  the  community.  By 
these,  particular  fault  was  found  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada.  '  'You  have  declared  war, 
it  was  said,  for  two  principal  alleged  rea- 
sons: one,  the  general  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  formulated  in  the  successive 
Orders  in  Council,  to  the  unjustifiable  in- 
jury and  violation  of  American  commerce; 
the  other,  the  impressment  of  seamen  from 
American  merchant  ships.  What  have  Can- 
ada and  the  Canadians  to  do  with  either  ? 
If  war  you  must,  carry  on  your  war  upon 
the  ocean,  the  scene  of  your  avowed  wrongs, 
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and  the  seat  of  your  adversary's  prosperity,    and  militarily,  as  a  war  measure,  the  inva- 
and  do  not  embroil  these  innocent  regions    sion  of  Canada  was  not  only  justifiable  but 
and   people  in  the  common   ruin  which,    imperative.     "  In  case  of  war,"  wrote  the 
without  adequate  cause,  you  are  bringing    United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Monroe, 
upon  your  own  countrymen,  and  upon  the    a  ver)j  few  days*  before  the  declaration,' 
only  nation  that  now  upholds  the  freedom    ''it  might  be  necessary  to  invade  Canada; 
of  mankind  against  that  oppressor  of  our    not  as  an  object  of  the  war,  but  as  a  means 
race,  that  incarnation  of  all  despotism —    to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 
Napoleon."     So,  not  without  some  alloy  of    War  now  is  never  waged  for  the  sake  of 
self-interest,  the  question  presented  itself    mere  fighting,  simply  to  see  who  is  the  bet- 
to  New  England,  and  so  New  England  pre-    ter  at  killing  people.     The  warfare  of  civ- 
sented  it  to  the  Government  and  the  south-    ilized  nations  is  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
ern  part  of  the  Union ;  partly  as  a  matter  of    plishing  an  object,  obtaining  a  concession 
honest  conviction,  partly  as  an  incident  of    of  alleged  right  from  an  enemy  who  has 
the  factiousness  inherent  in  all  political    proved  implacable  to  argument.     He  is  to 
opposition,  which  makes  a  point  wherever    be  made  to  yield  to  force  what  he  has  re- 
it  can,  and  then  magnifies  the  point  to  the    fused  to  reason;  and  to  do  that,  hold  is  laid 
uttermost  possible,  often  until  the  point    upon  what  is  his,  either  by  taking  actual 
itself  disappears  under  its  incrustations.         possession,  or  by  preventing  his  utiHzing 
Logically,    there    may   at   first    appear    what  he  still  may  retain.    An  attachment  is 
some  reason  in  these  arguments.     We  are    issued,  so  to  say,  or  an  injunction  laid,  ac- 
bound  to  beheve  so,  for  we  cannot  entirely    cording  to  circumstances ;  as  men  in  law  do 
impeach  the  candor  of  our  ancestors,  who    to  enforce  payment  of  a  debt  or  abatement 
doubtless  advanced  them  with  some  degree    of  an  injury.     If,  in  the  attempt  to  do  this, 
of  conviction.     The  answer,  of  course,  is,    the  other  nation  resists,  as  it  probably  will, 
that  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  all  the    then  fighting  ensues;    but  that  fighting  is 
citizens  of  one  become  internationally  the    only  an  incident  of  war.   War,  in  substance, 
enemies  of  the  other.     This  is  the  accepted    though  not  perhaps  in  form,  began  when 
principle  of  International  Law,  the  resid-    the  one  nation  resorted  to  force,  quite  irre- 
uum  of  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  many    spective  of  the  resistance  of  the  other, 
generations  of  international  legists.     When        Canada,  conquered  by  the  United  States, 
war  takes  the  place  of  peace,  it  annihilates    would  therefore  have  been  a  piece  of  Brit- 
all  natural  and   conventional  rights,   all    ish  property  attached ;  either  in  compensa- 
treaties  and  compacts,  except  those  that    tion  for  our  claims,  or  as  an  asset  in  the  bar- 
appertain  to  the  state  of  war  itself.     The    gaining  which  precedes  a  treaty  of  peace, 
warfare    of    modern    civilization    assures    Its  retention  even,  as  a  permanent  posses- 
many  rights  to  an  enemy,  by  custom,  by    sion,  would  have  been  justified  by  the  law 
precedent,    by    compact;     many    treaties    of  war,  if  our  mihtary  position  supported 
bear  express  stipulations  that,  should  war    that  course.     This  is  a  poHtical  considera- 
arise  between  the  parties,  such  and  such    tion;    mihtarily,    the    reasons    were    even 
methods  of  warfare  are  barred;    but  all    stronger.     The  War  of  1812  has  worn  to 
these  are  merely  guaranteed  exceptions  to    us  historically  the  appearance  of  a  mari- 
the  general  rule  that  every  individual  of    time  war.     This  is  both  natural  and  just; 
each  nation  is  the  enemy  of  those  of  the    for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  were  the 
opposing  belligerent.  maritime  operations  more  pleasing  to  our 

Canada  and  the  Canadians,  being  Brit-  retrospect,  but  they  also  were  as  a  whole, 
ish  subjects,  became  therefore,  however  and  on  both  sides,  far  more  efficient,  far 
involuntarily,  the  enemies  of  the  United  more  virile,  than  those  on  land.  Under 
States,  when  the  latter  decided  that  the  in-  the  relative  conditions  of  the  parties,  how- 
junes  received  from  Great  Britain  com-  ever,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  land  war,  be- 
pelled  recourse  to  the  sword.  Moreover,  cause  of  our  vastly  superior  advantages  on 
war,  once  determined,  must  be  waged  on  shore;  and  such  it  would  have  been,  doubt- 
the  principles  of  war;  and  whatever  greed  less,  but  for  the  amazing  incompetency  of 
of  annexation  may  have  entered  into  the  most  of  the  army  leaders  on  both  sides, 
motives  of  the  Administration  of  the  day,  after  the  fall  of  the  British  general.  Brock, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  pohtically       *june  13  1812 
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almost  at  the  opening  of  hostilities.  This 
incompetency,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  policy 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison ;  for  had  proper 
attention  and  development  been  given  to 
the  army  between  1801  and  181 2,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  that  some  indication 
of  men's  fitness  or  unfitness  would  have 
preceded  and  obviated  the  lamentable  ex- 
perience of  the  first  two  years,  when  every 
opportunity  was  on  our  side,  only  to  be 
thrown  away  from  lack  of  leadership. 
That  even  the  defects  of  preparation,  ex- 
treme and  culpable  as  these  were,  could 
have  been  overcome,  is  evidenced  by  the 
history  of  the  Lakes.  The  Governor- 
General,  Prevost,  reported  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment in  July  and  August,  181 2,  that  the 
British  still  had  the  naval  superiority  on 
Erie  and  Ontario;  but  this  condition  was 
reversed  by  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the 
American  commanders,  Chauncey,  Perry, 
and  McDonough,  utihzing  the  undeniable 
superiority  in  available  resources — mechan- 
ics and  transportation — which  our  territory 
had  over  the  Canadian,  not  for  naval  war- 
fare only,  but  for  land  as  well. 

The  general  considerations  that  have 
been  advanced  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
what  should  have  been  the  general  plan  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Every  war  must  be  aggressive,  or  to  use  the 
technical  term,  offensive,  in  military  char- 
acter; for  unless  you  injure  the  enemy,  if 
you  confine  yourself,  as  some  of  the  grum- 
blers of  that  day  would  have  it,  to  simple 
defence  against  his  efforts,  obviously  he  has 
no  inducement  to  yield  your  contention. 
Incidentally,  however,  vital  interests  must 
be  defended,  otherwise  the  power  of  of- 
fence falls  with  them.  Every  war,  there- 
fore, has  both  a  defensive  and  an  offensive 
side,  and  in  an  effective  plan  of  campaign 
each  must  receive  due  attention.  Now,  in 
181 2,  so  far  as  general  natural  conditions 
went,  we  were  relatively  weak  on  the  sea 
frontier,  and  strong  on  the  side  of  Canada. 
The  seaboard  might  indeed,  in  the  preced- 
ing ten  years,  have  been  given  a  develop- 
ment of  force,  by  the  creation  of  an  ade- 
quate navy,  which  would  have  prevented 
war,  by  the  obvious  danger  to  British  inter- 
ests involved  in  hostilities.  But  this  had 
not  been  done;  and  Jefferson,  by  his  gun- 
boat policy,  building  some  two  hundred  of 
those  vessels,  worthless  unless  under  cover 


of  the  land,  proclaimed  by  act  as  by  voice 
his  adherence  to  a  bare  defensive.  The 
sea  frontier,  therefore,  became  to  us  mainly 
a  line  of  defence,  the  utility  of  which  prima- 
rily was,  or  should  have  been,  to  maintain 
our  communication  with  the  outside  world ; 
to  support  our  commerce,  which  in  turn 
should  sustain  the  financial  potency  that 
determines  the  issues  of  war. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  shown 
by  one  single  fact,  which  will  receive  re- 
current mention  from  time  to  time  in  the 
narrative.  Owing  partly  to  the  necessities 
of  the  British  Government,  and  partly  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  extended  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States  on  account  of  their  antagonism 
to  the  war,  the  commercial  blockade  of  our 
coast  was  for  a  long  time — until  April  25, 
18 14 — limited  to  the  part  between  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  the  boundary  of  Florida, 
then  a  Spanish  colony.  During  this  pe- 
riod, which  Madison  angrily  called  one  of 
"invidious  discrimination  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,"  New  Eng- 
land was  left  open  to  neutral  commerce, 
which  the  British,  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  further  encouraged  by  a  system  of 
licenses,  exempting  from  capture  the  ves- 
sels engaged,  even  though  American.  Ow- 
ing largely  to  this,  though  partly  to  the 
local  development  of  manufactures  caused 
by  the  previous  policy  of  restriction  upon 
foreign  trade,  which  had  diverted  New  Eng- 
land from  maritime  commerce  to  manu- 
factures, that  section  became  the  distrib- 
uting centre  of  the  Union.  Inconsequence, 
the  remainder  of  the  country  was  practi- 
cally drained  of  specie,  which  set  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  the  surplusage 
above  strictly  local  needs  finding  its  way  to 
Canada,  to  ease  the  very  severe  necessities 
of  the  British  military  authorities  there; 
for  Great  Britain,  maintaining  her  own 
armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  sup- 
porting in  part  the  alliance  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  Continent,  could  spare  no  coin 
to  Canada.  It  could  not  go  far  south,  be- 
cause, the  coasting  trade  being  annihilated 
by  the  enemy's  fleets,  the  south  could  not 
send  forward  its  produce  by  land  and  ob- 
tain money  in  return.  The  deposits  in 
New  England  banks  increased  from 
$2,671,619,  in  1810,  to  $8,875,589,  in  1814; 
while  in  the  same  years  the  specie  held  was 
respectively  $1,561,034  and  $6,393,718.* 

*  Niles  Register.     Vol.  7,  p.  195. 
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It  was  a  day  of  small  things,  relatively 
to  our  present  gigantic  commercial  enter- 
prises;  but   an   accumulation  of  cash  in 
one  quarter,  coinciding  with  penury  in  an- 
other, proves  defect  in  circulation  conse- 
quent upon  embarrassed  communications. 
That  flour  in  Boston  sold  for  $12.00  the 
barrel,  while  at  Baltimore  and  Richmond 
it  stood  at  $6.50  and  $4.50,  tells  the  same 
tale  of  congestion  and  deficiency,  due  to  in- 
terruption of  water  communication;    the 
whole  proving  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
181 2,  as  our  government  had  allowed  them 
to  become,  through  failure  to  foster  a  navy 
by  which  alone  coast  defence  in  the  true 
sense  can  be  effected,  the  coast  frontier  was 
essentially  our  weak  point.     There  Great 
Britain  could  put  forth  her  enormous  naval 
strength  with  the  most  sensible  and  wide- 
spread injury  to  our  national  power,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  financial  stability  which 
constitutes  the  sinews  of  war.     We  had 
men  enough,  and  could  have  had  seamen 
in   sufficiency:   there    were    100,000    reg- 
istered seamen  belonging  to  the  country; 
but  in  the  preceding  ten  years  the  frigate 
force  had  decreased  from  thirteen  of  that 
nominal  rate  to  nine,  while  the  only  addi- 
tions to  the  service,  except  gunboats,  were 
two  sloops  of  war,  two  brigs,  and  four 
schooners.     The  construction  of  ships-of- 
the-hne,  for  four  of  which  provision  had 
been  made  under  the  administration  which 
expired  in  1801,  was  abandoned  immedi- 
ately by  its  successor.     There  was  no  navy 
for  defence. 

^  Small  vessels,  under  which  denomina- 
tion most  frigates  should  be  included,  have 
their  appropriate  uses  in  a  naval  estabHsh- 
ment ,  but  in  themselves  are  inadequate  to 
the  defence  of  a  coast  hne,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  ''defence".  It  is  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  intelligent  warfare  that 
true  defence  consists  in  imposing  upon  the 
enemy  a  wholesome  fear  of  yourself. 
"The  best  protection  against  the  enemy's 
fire,"  said  Farragut,''is  a  rapid  fire  from 
our  own  guns."  "  No  scheme  of  defence," 
said  Napoleon,  "can  be  considered  effi- 
cient, that  does  not  provide  the  means  of 
attacking  the  enemy  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment. In  the  defence  of  a  river,  for  in- 
stance," he  continues,  "you  must  not  only 
be  able  to  withstand  its  passage  by  the 
enemy,  but  must  keep  in  your  own  hands 
means  of  crossing,  so  as  to  attack  him, 


when  occasion  either  offers,  or  can  be  con- 
trived." In  short,  you  must  command 
either  a  bridge  or  a  ford,  and  have  a  dis- 
posable force  ready  to  utilize  it  by  attack. 
The  fact  of  such  preparation  fetters  every 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

The  War  of  181 2  gave  at  its  outbreak  an 
illustration  of  the  working  of  this  principle. 
Tiny  as  was  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
opening  of  hostilities  found  it  concentrated 
in  a  body  of  several  frigates,  with  one  or 
two  sloops  of  war,  which  put  to  sea  together. 
The  energies  of  Great  Britain  being  then 
concentrated  upon  the  navy  of  Napoleon, 
her  available  force  at  Halifax  and  Bermuda 
was  small,  and  the  frigates,  of  which  it  was 
almost  wholly  composed,  were  compelled 
to  keep  together;  for,  if  they  attempted  to 
scatter,  in  order  to  watch  several  of  our 
commercial  ports,   they  were  exposed  to 
capture  singly  by  this  relatively  numerous 
body  of  American  cruisers.     The  narrow 
escape  of  our  own  frigate  Constitution  from 
the  British  squadron  at  this  moment,  on 
her  way  from   the   Chesapeake   to   New 
York,  which  port  she  was  unable  to  gain, 
exemplifies  precisely  the  risk  of  dispersion 
that  the  British  frigates  did  not  dare  to 
face  while  we  were  believed  to  be  at  hand 
in  concentrated  force.     They  being  com- 
pelled thus  to  remain  together,  our  ports 
were  left  open ;  and  our  merchant  ships,  of 
which  a  great  number  were  then  abroad, 
returned     with     comparative     impunity, 
though    certainly     not    entirely    without 
losses. 

This  actual  experience  illustrates  ex- 
actly the  principle  of  coast  defence  by  the 
power  having  relatively  the  weaker  navy. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  drive  away  a  body  nu- 
merically much  stronger;  but,  if  itself  re- 
spectable in  force,  it  can  compel  the  enemy 
to  keep  united.  Thereby  is  minimized  the 
injury  caused  to  a  coast  line  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  enemy's  force  along  it  in  se- 
curity, such  as  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  British  in  1813-14,  and  by  the 
United  States  Navy  during  our  Civil  War. 
The  enemy's  fears  defend  the  coast,  and 
protect  the  nation,  by  securing  the  princi- 
pal benefit  of  the  coast  line— maritime 
trade  and  the  revenue  thence  proceeding. 
In  order,  however,  to  maintain  this  impos- 
ing attitude,  the  defending  state  must  hold 
ready  a  concentrated  force,  of  such  size  that 
the  enemv  cannot  safely  divide  his  own — a 
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force,  for  instance,  such  as  that  estimated 
by  Gouverneur  Morris,  twenty  years  before 
181 2.  "I  believe,"  wrote  then  this  prac- 
tised man  of  affairs,  *Hhat  we  could  now 
maintain  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  perhaps 
twenty,  with  a  due  proportion  of  frigates; 
and  I  am  tolerably  certain  that,  while  the 
United  States  pursue  a  just  and  hberal 
conduct,  with  twenty  sail-oj-the-line  at  sea, 
no  nation  will  dare  to  insult  them.  I  be- 
lieve also  that,  not  to  mention  individual 
losses,  five  years  of  war  would  involve  more 
national  expense  than  the  support  of  a 
navy  for  twenty  years."  The  defendant 
fleet  must,  further,  be  able  to  put  to  sea  at 
a  moment  inconvenient  to  the  enemy;  must 
have  the  bridge  or  ford  Napoleon  required 
for  his  army.  Such  the  United  States  had  in 
her  seaports,  which  with  moderate  protec- 
tion an  enemy  could  not  safely  approach, 
and  from  which  escape  was  possible  under 
conditions  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the 
detached  hostile  divisions;  but  although 
these  bridge  heads  leading  to  the  enemy's 
position  were  in  our  hands,  we  had  no 
force  to  issue  from  them.  In  those  eleven 
precious  years  during  which  Great  Britain 
by  our  official  returns  had  captured  917 
American  ships,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
in  defiance  of  International  Law,  as  we 
claimed,  and  had  impressed  from  American 
vessels  6,257  seamen,  asserted  by  us  to  be 
mostly  American  citizens,  we  had  built  two 
sloops  of  18  guns,  and  two  brigs  of  16;  and 
out  of  twelve  frigates  had  permitted  three  to 
rot  at  their  moorings.  To  build  ships-of- 
the-Hne  had  not  even  been  attempted. 
Consequently,  except  when  weather  drove 
them  off,  puny  divisions  of  British  ships 
gripped  each  commercial  port  by  the 
throat  with  perfect  safety;  and  those 
weather  occasions,  which  constitute  the 
opportunity  of  the  defendant  sea  power, 
could  not  be  improved  by  military  action. 
Such  in  general  was  the  condition  of  that 
frontier,  upon  which  we  were  inevitably 
thrown  upon  the  defensive.  With  the 
passing  comment  that,  had  we  been  able  to 
defend  as  suggested.  Great  Britain  would 
never  have  forced  us  into  war,  let  us  now 
consider  conditions  on  the  Canadian  line, 
where  circumstances  eminently  favored  us 
for  the  offensive ;  for  this  war  should  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  land  war  or  a  naval 
war,  nor  yet  as  a  war  of  offence  and  again 
one  of  defence,  but  as  being  continuously 


and  at  all  times  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, both  land  and  sea,  mutually  in- 
fluencing each  other. 

Disregarding,  as  militarily  unimportant, 
the  artificial  boundary  then,  as  now,  di- 
viding Canada  from  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  the 
frontier  separating  the  land  positions  of  the 
two  belligerents  was  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.     This  presented  cer- 
tain characteristic  and  unusual  features. 
That  it  was  a  water  line  was  a  condition 
not  uncommon;  but  it  was  exceptionally  1 
marked  by  those  broad  expanses,  which! 
constitute  inland  seas  of  great  size  and 
depth,  navigable  by  vessels  of  the  largest 
sea-going  dimensions.     This  water  system, | 
being  continuous  and  in  continual  prog- 
ress, is  best  conceived  by  applying  to  the 
whole,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean,  | 
the  name  of  the  great  river,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  on  the  one  hand  unites  it  to! 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  divides  the  inner] 
waters  from  the  outer  by  a  barrier  of  rapids,! 
impassable  to  ships  that  otherwise  could] 
navigate  freely  both  lakes  and  ocean. 

The  importance  of  the  lakes  to  military] 
operations  must  always  be  great,  but  it  was 
much  enhanced  in  181 2  by  the  undevel- 
oped condition  of  land  communications.! 
With  the  roads  in  the  state  they  then  were,] 
the  movement  of  men,  and  still  more  ofj 
supplies,  was  vastly  more  rapid  by  water! 
than  by  land.     Except  in  winter,  whenj 
iron-bound  snow  covered  the  ground,  the] 
routes  of  Upper  Canada  were  well-nigh  im- 
passable; in  spring  and  in  autumn  rains, 
wholly  so  to  heavy  vehicles.     The  mail 
from   Montreal  to  York, — now  Toronto, 
—  three    hundred    miles,    took   a    month! 
in  transit.     In  October,   1814,  when  the 
war  was  virtually  over,  the  British  General] 
at  Niagara  lamented  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the] 
navy  to  carry  troops,  an   important   de- 
tachment was  left  ''to  struggle  through  the! 
dreadful  roads  from  Kingston  to  York." 
''Should    reinforcements    and    provisions 
not  arrive,  the  naval  commander  would,"] 
in  his  opinion,  "  have  much  to  answer  for."j 
The  Commander-in-Chief  himself  wrote:] 
''The  command  of  the  lakes  enables  the] 
enemy  to  perform  in  two  days  what  it  takes! 
the    troops    from    Kingston    sixteen    t( 
twenty  days  of  severe  marching.     Then 
men  arrive  fresh;  ours  fatigued,  and  witl 
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exhausted  equipment.     The  distance  from 
Kingston  to  the  Niagara  frontier  exceeds 
250  miles,   and  part  of  the  way  is  im- 
practicable for  supplies."     On  the  United 
States  side,  road  conditions  were  similar, 
but    much    less    disadvantageous.     The 
water  route  by  Ontario  was  greatly  pre- 
ferred as  a  means  of  transportation,  and  in 
parts  and  at  certain  seasons  was  indispen- 
sable.    Stores   for  Sackett's  Harbor,   for 
instance,  had  in  summer  to  be  brought 
to  Oswego,  and  thence  coasted  along  to 
their  destination,  in  security  or  in  peril, 
according  to  the  momentary  predominance 
of  one  party  or  the  other  on  the  lake.     In 
like  manner,  it  was   more  convenient  to 
move  between  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the 
east  end  of  the  lake  by  water;  but  in  case 
of  necessity,  men  could  march.     An  Eng- 
lish  traveller   in    18 18    says:    "I   accom- 
pHshed  the  journey  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
in  October  in  six  days  with  ease  and  com- 
fort, whereas  in  May  it  took  ten  of  great 
difficulty   and   distress."     In   the   farther 
west,  the  American  armies  advanced,  with 
difficulty  yet  securely,  through  Ohio    and 
Indiana  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
there  maintained  themselves  in  supphes 
sent  over-country;   whereas  the  British  at 
the  western  end  of  the  lake,  opposite  De- 
troit, depended  wholly  upon  the  water,  al- 
though no  hostile  force  threatened  the  land 
line    between    them    and    Ontario.     The 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  so  disastrous  to  their 
cause,  was  forced  upon  them  purely  by 
failure  of  food,  owing  to   the  appearance 
of  Perry's  squadron. 

From  Lake  Superior  to  the  head  of  the 
first  rapid  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  therefore, 
the  control  of  the  water  was  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  general  mihtary  situation. 
Both  on  the  upper  lakes,  where  water  com- 
munication from  Sault  Sainte  Marie  to 
Niagara  was  unbroken,  and  on  Ontario, 
separated  from  the  others  by  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  the  British  had  at  the  outset  a 
shght  superiority,  but  not  beyond  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  overtake 
and  outpass.  Throughout  the  rapids,  to 
Montreal,  military  conditions  resembled 
those  which  confront  a  general  charged 
with  the  passage  of  any  great  river.  If  un- 
dertaken at  all,  such  an  enterprise  requires 
the  deceiving  of  the  opponent  as  to  the 
place  and  time  when  the  attempt  will  be 
made,  the  careful  provision  of  means  and 


disposition  of  men  for  instant  execution, 
and  finally  the  prompt  and  decisive  seizure 
of  opportunity,  to  transfer  and  secure  on 
the  opposite  shore  a  small  body,  capable 
of  maintaining  itself  until  the  bulk  of  the 
army  can  cross  to  its  support.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  attempted  here,  or  needed  to 
be  undertaken  in  this  war.  Naval  supe- 
riority determined  the  ability  to  cross  above 
the  rapids,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
consider  the  question  of  crossing  between 
them.  Immediately  below  the  last  lay 
Montreal,  accessible  to  sea-going  vessels 
from  the  ocean.  To  that  point,  therefore, 
the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain  reached, 
and  there  it  ended. 

The  United  States  Government  was  con- 
scious of  its  great  potential  superiority  over 
Canada,  in  men  and  in  available  resources. 
So  evident,  indeed,  was  the  disparity,  that 
the  prevalent  feeling  was  not  one  of  rea- 
sonable self-rehance,  but  of  vain-glorious 
self-confidence ;  of  dependence  upon  mere 
bulk  and  weight  to  crush  an  opponent, 
quite  irrespective  of  preparation  or  skill, 
and  disregardful  of  the  factor  of  mihtary 
efficiency.     Jefferson's  words  have  already 
been  quoted.     Calhoun,  then  a  youthful 
member  of  Congress,  and  a  foremost  advo- 
cate of  the  war,  said  in  March,  1812:  ''So 
far  from  being  unprepared,  Sir,  I  beheve 
that  in  four  weeks  from  the  time  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  heard  on  our  frontier,  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada  "—half  way  down 
the  St.  Lawrence — "  and  a  part  of  Lower 
Canada  will  be  in  our  power."      Granting 
due  preparation  on  our  part,  such    might 
indeed  readily  have  been  the  result  of  a 
well-designed,  active,  offensive  campaign. 
Little  hope  of  any  other  result  was  held  by 
the  British  officials,  and  what  Httle  they 
had  was  based  upon  our  known  want  of 
efficiency.     Brock,  by  far  the  ablest  among 
them,  in  February  declared  his  "  full  con- 
viction  that   unless  Detroit  and  Michili- 
mackinac  be  both  in  our  possession  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  not  only  Am- 
herstburg"— on  the  Detroit  River,  nearly 
opposite  Detroit— ''but  most  probably  the 
whole  country,  must  be  evacuated  as  far 
as  Kingston."     This  place  is  at  the  foot 
of  Ontario,  close  to  the  entrance  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.     Having  a  good  and  defen- 
sible harbor,  it  had  been  selected  for  the 
naval  station  on  the  lake.     If  successful  in 
holding  it,  there  would  be  a  base  of  opera- 
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tions  for  attempting  recovery  of  the  water, 
and  ultimately  of  the  upper  country. 
FaiUng  there,  of  course  the  British  must 
fall  back  upon  the  sea,  touch  with  which 
they  would  regain  at  Montreal,  resting 
there  upon  the  navy  of  their  nation,  just  as 
Wellington,  by  the  same  dependence,  had 
maintained  himself  at  Lisbon  unshaken  by 
the  whole  power  of  Napoleon. 

There  was,  however,  no  certainty  that 
the  Lisbon  of  Canada  would  be  found  at 
Montreal.  Though  secure  on  the  water 
side,  there  were  there  no  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras;  and  it  was  well  within  the  fears  of 
the  governors  of  Canada  that  under  ener- 
getic attack  their  forces  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  stand  short  of  Quebec,  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  which  might 
be  brought  against  them.  In  December, 
1807,  Governor- General  Craig,  a  soldier 
of  tried  experience  and  reputation,  had 
written:  "Defective  as  it  is,  Quebec  is 
the  only  post  that  can  be  considered  ten- 
able for  a  moment.  If  the  Americans 
should  turn  their  attention  to  Lower  Can- 
ada, which  is  most  probable,  I  have  no 
hopes  that  the  forces  here  can  accompUsh 
more  than  to  check  them  for  a  short  time. 
They  will  eventually  be  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Quebec,  and  operations  must  ter- 
minate in  a  siege."  Consequent  upon  this 
report  of  a  most  competent  soldier,  much 
had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  works; 
but  pressed  by  the  drain  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  heaviest  in  the  years  1809  to  181 2, 
when  France  elsewhere  was  at  peace,  Httle 
in  the  way  of  troops  had  been  sent.  As 
late  as  November  16,  181 2,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  in  London,  notified  Governor- 
General  Prevost  that  he  could  as  yet  give 
no  hopes  of  reinforcements.  Napoleon 
had  begun  his  retreat  from  Moscow  three 
weeks  before,  but  the  full  effects  of  the  im- 
pending disaster  were  not  yet  forecast. 
Another  three  weeks,  and  the  Secretary 
wrote  that  a  moderate  detachment  would 
be  sent  to  Bermuda,  to  await  there  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  spring. 
But  already  the  United  States  had  lost 
Mackinac  and  Detroit,  and  Canada  had 
gained  time  to  breathe. 

Brock's  remark,  expanded  as  has  here 
been  done,  defines  the  decisive  military 
points  upon  the  long  frontier  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Montreal.  Mackinac,  Detroit, 
Kingston,  Montreal — these  four  places,  to- 


gether with  adequate  development  of  naval 
strength  on  the  lakes — constituted  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  military  situation  at 
the  opening  of  hostihties.  Why  ?  Mack- 
inac and  Detroit  because,  being  situated 
upon  extremely  narrow  parts  of  the  vital 
chain  of  water  communication,  their  pos- 
session controlled  decisively  all  transit. 
Held  in  force,  they  commanded  the  one 
great  and  feasible  access  to  the  north- 
western country.  Upon  them  turned,  there- 
fore, the  movement  of  what  was  then  its 
chief  industry,  the  fur  trade ;  but  more  im- 
portant still,  the  tenure  of  those  points  so 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Indians  of  that 
region  as  to  throw  them  necessarily  on  the 
side  of  the  party  in  possession.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  realize  how  heavily  this  con- 
sideration weighed  at  that  day  with  both 
nations, but  especially  with  the  British;  be- 
cause, besides  being  locally  the  weaker, 
they  knew  that  under  existing  conditions 
in  Europe — ^Napoleon  still  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  never  yet  vanquished,  and  about 
to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Russia — they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  mother- 
country.  Yet  the  leaders,  largely  profes- 
sional soldiers,  faced  the  situation  with  sol- 
dierly instinct.  "  If  we  could  destroy  the 
American  posts  at  Detroit  and  Michili- 
mackinac,"  wrote  Lieutenant-Governor 
Gore  of  Upper  Canada,  to  Craig,  in  1808, 
"  many  Indians  would  declare  for  us;"  and 
he  agrees  with  Craig  that,  "  if  not  for  us, 
they  will  surely  be  against  us." 

It  was    Gore's   successor.   Brock,   tha 
wrested  from  the  Americans  at  once  th 
two  places  named ,  with  the  effect  upon  the 
Indians  which  had  been  anticipated.    The 
dependence  of  these  upon  this  water-line 
communication  was  greatly  increased^  by 
various  punitive  expeditions  by  the  United 
States  troops  in  the  northwest,  under  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
181 2-13.     To   secure   further   the    safet 
of  the  whites  in  the  outer  settlements,  thai 
villages  and  corn  of  the  hostile  natives  were 
laid  waste  for  a  considerable  surrounding  | 
distance.     They  were  thus  forced  to  re- 
move, and  seek  shelter  in  the  northwest.  ^ 
This  increase  of  population  in  that  quarter,, 
relatively  to  a  store  of  food  never  too  abun- 
dant, made  it  the  more  urgent  for  them  to 
remain    friends   of    those    with    whom^  it 
rested  to  permit  the  water  traffic,  by  which^j 
supplies  could  come  forward  and  the  ex- 
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change  of  commodities  go  on.     The  fall  of    tion  with  home,  as  soon  as  war  was  seen  to 
Michihmackmac  therefore  determined  their    be  imminent,  which  it  was  in  December 
side,  to  which  the  existing  British  naval    181 1,   at  latest.     Having  in  that  quarter 
command  of  the  upper  lakes  also  contrib-    everything  to  lose,  and  comparatively  little 
uted ;  and  these  causes  were  alleged  by  Hull    to  gain,  the  country  was  thrown  on  the  de- 
m  justification  of  his  precipitate  surrender    fensive.     On  the   east,  the  possession  of 
at  Detroit,  which  completed  and  secured    Montreal  or  Kingston  would   cut   off  all 
the  enemy's  grip  throughout   the  north-    Canada  above  from  support  by  the  sea, 
western     frontier.       This     accession     of    which  would  be  equivalent  to  insuring  its 
strength  to  the  British  was  not  without  very    fall.     "  I  shall  continue  to  exert  myself  to 
serious    drawbacks.     Shortly    before    the    the  utmost  to  overcome  every  difficulty  " 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  the  British  commissa-    wrote    Brock,    who  gave    such   emphatic 
ries  were  feeding  fourteen  thousand  Indi-    proof  of  energetic  and  sagacious  exertion 
ans— men,  women,  and  children.     What    in  his  subsequent  course.     "  Should,  how- 
proportion  of  these  were  warriors  it  is  hard    ever,  the  communication  between  Montreal 
to  say,  and  harder  still  how  many  could  be    and  Kingston  be  cut  off,  the  fate  of  the 
counted  on  to  take  the  field  when  wanted;    troops  in  this  part  of  the  province  will  be 
but  It  is  probable  that  the  exhaustion  of    decided."  *       ''  The   Montreal  frontier," 
supplies  due  to  this  cause  more  than  com-    said  the  officer  selected  by  the  Duke  of 
pensated   for   any   service   received   from    Wellington  to  report  on  the  defences   of 
them  m  war.     When  Barclay  sailed  to  fight    Canada,    '^  is  the  most  important,  and  at 
Perry,   there  remained  m  store  but  one    present  [1826]  confessedly  most  vulnerable 
day's  flour,  and  the  crews  of  his  ships  had    and  accessible  part  of  Canada."!    There, 
been  for  some  days  on  half  allowance  of    then,  was  the  direction  for  offensive  opera- 
many  articles,  tions  by   the   United    States;    preferably 
1  he  opinion  of  competent  soldiers  on  the    against  Montreal,  for  if  successful  a  much 
spot,  such  as  Craig  and  Brock,  in  full  pos-    larger  region  was  isolated  and  reduced 
session  of  all  the  contemporary  facts,  may    Montreal  gone,  Kingston  could  receive  no 
be  accepted  explicitly  as  confirming  the    help  from  without;  and, even  if  capable  of 
inferences  which  m  any  event  might  have    temporary  resistance,  its  surrender  would 
been  drawn  from  the  natural  features  of    be  but  a  question  of  time.     Coincidently 
the  situation.       Upon  Mackinac  and  De-    with  this  military  advance,  naval  develop- 
troit  depended  the  control  and  quiet  of  the    ment  for  the  control  of  the  lakes  should 
northwestern  country,  because  they  com-    have  proceeded,  as  a  prudent  precaution; 
manded  vital  points  on  its  line  of  commu-    although  after  the  fall  of  Kingston  and 
mcation.     Upon  Kingston  and  Montreal,    Montreal,  there  would  have  been  Httle  use 
by  their  position  and  intrinsic  advantages,    of  an  inland    navy,  for  the  British  local 
rested  the  communication  of  all  Canada,    resources  would  then  have  been  inadequate 
along  and  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the    to  maintain  an  opposing  force, 
sea  power  of  Great  Britain,  whence  alone        Considered  apart  from  the  question  of 
could  be  drawn  the  constant  support  with-    mihtary  readiness,   in  which  the  United 
out  which  ultimate  defeat  should  have  been    States  was  so  lamentably  deficient,  the  nat- 
mevitable.     Naval  power,  sustained  upon    ural  advantages  in  her  possession  for  the 
the  Ureat  Lakes,  controlled  the  great  line    invasion    of    Canada    were    very    great, 
ot  communication  between  the  east   and    The  Hudson  River,  Lake  George,  and  Lake 
west,  and  also  conferred  upon  the  party    Champlain  furnished  a  line  of  water  com- 
possessmg  it  the  strategic  advantage  of  in-    munication,  for  men  and   supplies,  from 
tenor  lines;    that  is,  of  shorter  distances,    the  very  heart  of    the   resources  of  the 
both  in  length  and  time,  to  move  from    country,  centring  about  New  York.   This 
point  to  point  of  the  lake  shores,  close  to    was   not   indeed   continuous;    but  it  was 
Which  lay  the  scenes  of  operations.     It  fol-    consecutive,  and  well  developed.     Almost 
lowed  that  Detroit  and  MichiHmackinac,    the  whole  of  it  lay  within  United  States 
bemg  at  the  beginning  in  the  possession  of    territory;   and  when  the  boundary  line  on 
the  Lmted  States,  should  have  been  forti-    Champlain  was  reached,  Montreal  was  but 
ned,  garrisoned,  provisioned,  in  readiness       *Life,  p.  193. 

for  siege,  and  placed  in  close  COmmunica-      adl^p  J^^Carmichael  Smyth,  Precis  of  the  Wars  in  Can- 
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forty    miles   distant.     Toward    Kingston, 
also,  there  was  a  similar  line,  by  way  of  the 
Mohawk  River  and  Lake  Oneida  to  Os- 
wego, whence  a  short  voyage  on  Ontario 
reached   the   American   naval   station   at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  thirty  miles  from  Kings- 
ton.    As  had  been  pointed  out  six  months 
before  the  war  began,  by  General  Arm- 
strong, who  became  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  January,  18 13,  when  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  initiative  had 
already  been  lost,  these  two  lines  were  iden- 
tical as  far  as  Albany.     "This  should  be 
the  place  of  rendezvous;  because,  besides 
other  recommendations,  it  is  here  that  all 
the  roads  leading  from  the  central  portion 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Canadas  di- 
verge— a    circumstance   which,    while    it 
keeps  up  your  enemy's  doubts  as  to  your 
real  point  of  attack,  cannot  fail  to  keep  his 
means  of  defence  in  a  state  of  division." 
The  perplexity  of  an  army,  thus  uncertain 
upon  which  extreme  of  a  Hne  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  a  blow  will  fall,  is 
most  distressing;  and  trebly  so  when,  as  in 
this  case,   the   means  of  communication 
from  end  to  end  are  both  scanty  and  slow. 
''The  conquest  of  Lower   Canada,"   Sir 
James  Craig  had  written,  ''must  still  be 
effected  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain ;"  but 
while  this  was  true,  and  dictated  to  the 
officer  charged  with  the  defence  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
in  that  quarter,  it  would  be  impossible 
wholly  to  neglect  the  exposure  of  the  upper 
section.     This  requirement  was  reflected 
in   the   disposition   of   the   British   forces 
when  war  began;   two-thirds  being  below 
Montreal,  chiefly  at  Quebec,  the  remain- 
der dispersed  through  Upper  Canada.     To 
add  to  these  advantages  of  the  United 
States,  trivial  as  was  the  naval  force  of 
either  party  on  Champlain,  the  preponder- 
ance at  this  moment,  and  throughout  the 
first  year,  was  in  her  hands;  while,  as  on 
the  other  lakes,  she  was  here  better  situated 
to  enlarge  her  squadron,  because  nearer  the 
heart  of  her  power. 

Circumstances  having  therefore  deter- 
mined that,  in  general  plan,  the  seaboard 
represented  the  defensive  scene  of  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States,  while  the  land 
frontier  should  be  that  of  offensive  action, 
it  will  be  seen,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  latter,  that  the  character  of  the  front  of 
operations  prescribed  the  offensive  in  great 


and  concentrated  force  toward  the  St.  Law- 
rence, with  preparations  and  demonstra- 
tions framed  to  keep  the  enemy  doubtful  to 
the  last  possible  moment  as  to  where  the 
blow  should  fall;  while  on  the  western 
frontier,  from  Michilimackinac  to  Niagara, 
the  defensive  should  have  been  maintained, 
quaHfying  this  term,  however,  by  the 
already-quoted  maxim  of  Napoleon,  that 
no  offensive  disposition  is  complete  which 
does  not  keep  in  view,  and  provide  for, 
offensive  action,  if  opportunity  offer.  Such 
readiness,  if  it  leads  to  no  more,  at  least 
compels  the  opponent  to  retain  near  by  a 
degree  of  force  that  weakens  by  so  much 
his  resistance  in  the  other  quarter,  against 
which  the  real  offensive  campaign  is  di- 
rected. 

Similarly,  the  seaboard,  defensive  in  gen- 
eral relation  to  the  national  plan  as  a  whole, 
must  have  its  own  particular  sphere  of  of- 
fensive action,  without  which  its  defensive 
function  is  enfeebled,  if  not  paralyzed. 
Having  failed  to  create  before  the  war  a 
competent  navy,  capable  of  seizing  oppor- 
tunity when  it  offered,  to  act  against  hostile 
divisions  throughout  the  world,  it  was  not 
possible  afterward  to  retrieve  this  mistake. 
Under  the  circumstances  existing  in  1812, 
the  previous  decade  having  been  allowed 
by  the  country  to  pass  in  absolute  naval  in- 
difference, such  offensive  measures  were 
necessarily  confined  to  the  injury  of  the 
enemy's  commerce.  Had  a  proper  force 
existed,  abundant  opportunity  was  sure  to 
occur.  The  characteristics  of  parts  of  our 
coast  prevented  close  blockade,  especially 
in  winter;  and  the  same  violent  winds 
which  forced  an  enemy's  ships  off,  facil- 
itated the  egress  of  our  own  under  circum- 
stances favoring  evasion,  causing  escape  to 
the  illimitable  ocean  to  depend  at  worst 
upon  speed.  In  this  respect  the  British  en- 
countered conditions  opposite  to  those  fa- 
miliar to  them  before  the  French  Atlantic 
ports,  where  the  wind  which  drove  the 
blockaders  away,  prevented  the  blockaded 
from  leaving.  This  was  the  case  at  Boston, 
which  Commodore  Bainbridge  before  the 
war  predicted  could  not  be  effectually 
blockaded;  also  at  Narragansett,  recom- 
mended for  the  same  reason  by  Commo- 
dore John  Rodgers;  and  in  measure  at 
New  York,  though  there  the  more  difficult 
and  shoaler  bar  involved  danger  and  delay 
to  the  passage  of  heavv  frigates.   Once  out 
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and  away,  a  squadron  of  respectable  force 
would  be  at  liberty  to  seek  and  strike  one 
of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  enemy,  im- 
posing caution  as  to  how  he  dispersed  his 
ships  in  face  of   such  a  chance.     To  the 
south,  both  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
could  be  almost  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
navy  so  superior  as  was  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  for  the  sheltered  anchorage  within  en- 
abled the  enemy's  fleet  to  lie  with  almost 
perfect  safety  across  the  path  of  all  vessels 
attempting  to  go  out  or  in.     South  of  this 
again,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah, though  useful  commercial  harbors,  had 
not  the  facilities,  natural  or  acquired,  for 
sustaining  a  military  navy.     They  were  not 
maritime  centres;    the  commerce  of  the 
South,  even  of  Baltimore  with  its  famous 
schooners,  being  in  peace  carried  on  by 
New  England  or  foreign  shipping.     The 
necessities  of  a  number  of  armed  ships 
could  not  there  be  supplied,  and  further- 
more the  comparatively  moderate  weather 
made  the  coast  at  once  more  easy  and  less 
dangerous  for  an  enemy  to  approach. 

For  these  reasons  the  northern  portion  of 
the  coast,  with  its  rugged  shores  and  tem- 
pestuous weather,  was  the  base  of  such  of- 
fensive operations  as  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  United  States  Navy  permitted.  To  it 
the  national  ships  sought  to  return,  for  they 
could  both  enter  with  greater  security,  and 
had  better  prospects  of  again  getting  out 
when  they  wished.  In  the  Delaware,  the 
Chesapeake,  and  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  were  limited  to 


action  strictly,  and  even  narrowly,  defen- 
sive in  scope.     Occasionally,  a  very  small 
enemy's  cruiser  might  be  attacked;  but  for 
the  most  part  people  were  content  merely 
to   resist   aggression,  if  attempted.     The 
harrying  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  Delaware,  are  familiar  stories ; 
the  total  destruction  of  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  consequent  wide-spread  distress 
are  less  known,  or  less  remembered.  What 
is  not  at  all  appreciated  is  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect upon  the  perfect  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
enemy  to  do  as  they  pleased,  which  would 
have  been  exercised  by  a  respectable  fight- 
ing navy;  by  a  force  equal  to  and  ready  for 
the  offensive,  in  our  Northern  ports,  at  the 
time  that  Great  Britain  was  so  grievously 
preoccupied  by  the  numerous  fleet  which 
Napoleon   had  succeeded    in    equipping, 
from    Antwerp    round    to    Venice.     Of 
course,  after  his  abdication  in  1814,  and 
the  release  of  the  British  navy  and  army, 
there  was  nothing  for  our  country  to  do,  in 
the  then  military  strength  of  the  two  na- 
tions, save  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
attainable.     Having  allowed  to  pass  away, 
unresented  and  unimproved,  years  of  in- 
sult, injury,  and  opportunity,  during  which 
the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon  would  have 
been  a  substantial,  if  inert,  support  to  its 
own  efforts  at  redress,  it  was  the  mishap  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  take  up 
arms  at  the  very  moment  when  the  great 
burden  which  her  enemy  had  been  bearing 
for  years  was  about  to  fall  from  his  shoul- 
ders forever. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TO    BARINE 

(HORACE,  CARM.  II,  VIIl) 

By  John    Paul    Bocock 

Barine,  if  your  loveliness 

Were  by  one  perjury  the  less, 
If  your  white  hand  or  rosy  smile 
Betrayed  one  blemish  for  your  guile, 

I'd  trust  you.     But  alas!   instead. 
Once  you've  forsworn  your  pretty  head, 
With  charms  that  still  the  brighter  burn, 
The  heads  of  all  our  youth  you  turn. 

Fair  perjurer,  would  you  be  more  fair. 
Your  mother's  ashes  quick  forswear; 

Mock  heaven,  night's  silent  pageant,  aye, 
The  deathless  gods  enthroned  on  high. 

Venus  will  jeer,  the  Nymphs  applaud. 
While  Cupid,  laughing  at  your  fraud. 
Still  fiercely  whets  his  burning  darts 
With  blood  from  faithful  lovers'  hearts. 

And  still  young  wooers  throng  in  droves. 
New  slaves!     Not  even  your  cast-off  loves 
Can  bear  to  quit  your  faithless  door, 
Though  threatening  oft  to  come  no  more. 

The  mothers  fear  you  for  their  boys; 

Age  dreads  you!     Cold  amid  their  joys. 
The  young  wives  shudder  lest  your  spell 
Bewitch  their  lords  who  love  them  well. 
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CHARLES     KEENE    AS    AN     ETCHER 

By    M.   H.  Spielmann 


IN    most  countries  where  the  arts  are 
practised  and  loved  for  themselves— 
_  loved,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  quahty  that 
IS  m  them  rather  than  for  the  subjects  rep- 
resented by  their  aid— a  draughtsman  in 
black-and-white  has  appeared  who  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  compeers. 
Such  an  artist  is  great  not  only  through  the 
excellence  of  the  work  as  such,  but  through 
the  mdividuality  and    originaHty  he  dis- 
plays,  through    the   independence   of   his 
manner,  through  his  invention  allied  with 
mastery.     Such   men   are  Whistler,  Rico, 
Vol.  XXXV.— 20 


Vierge,  Forain  (who,  by  the  way,  has  based 
his  style  on  the  pen  drawings  of  the  Dutch- 
man Brauwer— a  fact  apparently  not  here- 
tofore recognized) ;  such,  too,  are  von  Men- 
zel.  Abbey,  Carand'Ache  (on  a  lower  plane), 
Phil  May,  and  Charles  Keene. 

As  a  draughtsman  in  pen-and-ink  Charles 
Keene  occupies  the  first  place  among  Eng- 
lish draughtsmen.  That  position  has  al- 
ways been  conceded  to  him  unreservedly 
by  men  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  in 
Great  Britain  alone,  but  in  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  America.     With  the  general 
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public,  it  was  different,  for  the  "  man  in  the 
street"— that  is  to  say,  the  average  man, 
who  being  "average"  is  therefore  necessar- 
ily and  etymologically  the  mediocre  man  of 
mediocre  taste— naturally  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  commanding  artistic  quahty  in  the 
work,  and  resented  the  frequent  absence 
from  it  of  the  smaller  graces  that  attracted 
him  to  draughtsmen  whose  talents  appealed 
more  strongly  to  his  every-day  sense  of 
beauty.     In  the  pages  of  Punch  Leech  and 
Tenniel,  more  direct  though  less  aesthetic- 
ally inspired,  were  more  readily  understood, 
and  du  Maurier  was  delighted  in  for  his 
charm  and  elegance,  while  Keene  was  popu- 
lar mainly  for  the  jokes  he  illustrated— 
jokes,  it  may  be  added,  that  were  rarely  of 
his  own  invention.    Yet  du  Maurier  himself 
declared  that  his  drawing  was  to  Keene's 
what  the  ballad  is  to  the  fugue,  or  the  ro- 
mance to  the   symphony,  or   Herrick   to 
Shakespeare.     For  du  Maurier  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Keene,  whom  he  admired  as  von 
Menzel  admired  him.     He  was  well  aware 
that  no  elegancies  and  prettiness  could  stand 
against  the  power,  freedom,  magic  express- 
iveness, and  facility  of  suggestion  which 
have  assured  to  Keene  a  place  among  the 
immortals  who  have  maintained  the  position 
of  pure  draughtsmanship  in  black-and- 
white  among  the  great  living  arts  of  the 
day.     In  short,  Keene's  work  is  great  be- 
cause of  its  own  noble  qualities  of  style  and 
mastery  apart  from  "subject."     A  mere 
sketch  by  him  of  a  figure,  a  note  of  landscape, 
or  a  bit  of  still  Hfe  compels  admiration  for 
the  quahty  of  line,  the  economy  of  means, 
the  exquisiteness  of  tone.    This  admiration 
is  quite  independent  of  the  matter  of  com- 
position, of  which  he  was  so  admirable  a 
master,  or  of  the  idea  illustrated,  for  which 
the  draughtsmanship  was  the  fine  vehicle  of 
realization. 

The  extraordinary  excellence  of  Keene's 
pen-and-ink  work,  then,  has  come  to  be 
accepted  and  acknowledged,  and  is  now  a 
tenet  of  artistic  faith  even  among  those  who 
have  agreed  to  take  the  opinion  on  trust. 
But  how  many  have  been  aware  that 
Keene  was  also  an  Etcher — an  etcher,  it  is 
true,  whose  oeuvre  is  but  modest  in  extent 
— who  has  achieved  a  technical  perfection 
in  some  of  his  plates  that  has  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
day?  That  he  should  have  accomphshed 
•this  is  surprising  enough  in  the  circum- 


stances ;  but  more  surprising  still  is  it  that 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  performance  and  that  he  proved  his 
indifference  by  one  or  two  characteristic 
demonstrations  of  nonchalance.     Two  ex- 
amples may  be  given,  the  one  passive  and 
the  other  active.     When  the  late  M.  Henri 
Beraldi  was  engaged  on  his  great  work, 
"Les  Graveurs  du  XlXe.  Siecle  "—a  veri- 
table monument  of  research  and  apprecia- 
tion— he  discovered  in  a  collector's  pos- 
session a  series,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
Keene's  proofs,  and  he  wrote  to  the  artist 
for    information    and    assistance.     Keene 
was  startled  at  the  notice  with  which  Be- 
raldi proposed  to  honor  him,  and  instead 
of  replying  direct  to  the  critic,  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Edwin  Edwards  (wife  of  his  intimate 
friend,  the  etcher)  to  explain  how  unim- 
portant was  his  work  in  this  direction  and 
how  few  his  plates,  concluding  his  self -de- 
preciation with  an  urgent  appeal  to  her  to 
"  try  and  choke  the  French  biographer  off." 
The  lady  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
skilful  printers  of  etchings  in  England— 
(they   were   few   enough   five-and-twenty 
years  ago) — and,  although  an  amateur,  she 
knew  pretty  well  all  there  is  to  know  of  the 
art   she   practised   for  her   husband,   for 
Charles  Keene,  and  for  one  or  two  other 
friends.     So  she  knew  better  than  Keene 
the  importance  of  his  work ;  she  was  aware, 
too,  that  his  plates  numbered  considerably 
more    than    he    imagined.     Nevertheless, 
she  respected  his  wishes  and  the  biogra- 
pher was  as  far  as  possible  "  choked  off." 
Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  Be- 
raldi  described   twenty   of   Keene's   best 
plates  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  catalogue 
raisonne. 

Keene  had  left  in  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Edwards  twenty-four  coppers  which  she 
had  printed  for  him.  One  of  these  coppers 
had  been  etched  on  both  sides:  on  one  side 
of  the  plate  was  a  book-illustration  which 
had  already  been  published,  and  on  the 
other,  the  brilliant  but  under-bitten  "  Old 
Man  in  an  Arm  Chair,"  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  character  and  draughtsman- 
ship Keene  ever  produced.  There  were 
two  portraits  of  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  and 
one  of  his  wife :  these  he  presented  to  his 
friend,  and  in  her  hands  they  remain.  As 
to  the  other  twenty-one  plates,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  they  were  unimportant 
experiments,  executed  for  a  definite  pur- 
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A  Gamekeeper 
Serond  study  of  head  on  the  same  plate. 


pose  and  that  purpose  not  publication,  and, 
further,  that  they  had  never  been  subjected 
to  revision,  but  were  all  of  them  practically 
in  a  ''first  state,"  he  directed  Mrs.  Edwin 
Edwards,  so  she  tells  me,  to  destroy  them. 
Happily,  as  it  turned  out,  Mrs.  Edwards 
was  in  the  throes  of  house-moving;  the 
plates  were  mislaid,  and  for  twenty  years 


were  lost,  so  that  their  existence  escaped 
her  memory,  or  were  thought  of  only  as 
works  which  had,  she  thought,  ceasid  to 
exist.  Lately,  however,  the  packet  came 
to  light,  and  being  the  property  of  the  artist's 
executors  they  were  in  due  course  delivered 
to  their  rightful  owners.  When  Mr.  Henry 
Keene,  Charles  Keene's  brother,  saw  how 
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good  they  were,  and  in  what  fine  condition ;  weight  of  their  testimony  was  the  public 

and  when  every  connoisseur  who  examined  entirely  aware  that  Keene's  etching  con- 

them  proclaimed  them  of  such  intrinsic  sisted  of  anything  more  than  the  eleven 

merit  that  the  withholding  of  them  w^ould  frontispieces  he  made  for  Punch's  ''  Pocket 

be  unfair  to  the  public  and  contrary  to  the  Books"  (from  the  years  1865  to  1875  in- 

interests  of  the  artist's  reputation,  he  de-  elusive),   with  the  exquisite   "  Southwold 

termined  upon  placing  them  within  the  Harbour,"  which,  executed  in  1867,  was 

reach  of  the  collector.     Keene,  it  must  be  pubHshed  in  "The  Etcher"  in  1881  in  a 

remembered,  had  not  actually  placed  upon  limited  number. 

record  his  desire  that  his  work  should   be  When  Keene  was  a  youth  he  had  joined 

destroyed ;  even  if  he  had,  supposing  such  the  Artists'  Society  in  Clipstone  Street  in 

a  behest  had  escaped  him,  as  is  likely,  in  a  London,  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  blos- 

moment  of  depression,  such  an  instruction  som  forth   into   the   Langham  Sketching 

could  hardly  have  been  acted  upon  by  any  Club,  the  most  famous  body  of  its  kind  in 

person  of  judgment.  England.     He  was  modest  and  retiring, 

Artists  are  notoriously  poor  judges  of  rather  avoiding  than  inviting  notice,  and 

their  own  work  as  to  what  is  their  best  and  during  the  evening  sittings  he  would  draw 

what  is  not.     We  know  that  the  loss  to  art  from  the  model  with  pen  or  pencil  as  the 

by  the  deliberate  destruction  by  Mr.  Alfred  humor  took  him,  and  make  no  fuss  about 

Gilbert  of  many  of  his  sketches  and  models  it.     Of  these  studies  of  the  costumed  model 

is  incalculable;    but  at  least  the  sculptor  and  of  the  nude  figure  I  have  seen  many; 

used  his  own  ruthless  hands,  and  no  one  they  all  show  the  extraordinary  ability  of 

could  claim  the  right  to  step  in  between  the  man,  an  ability  which  his  fellow-work- 

him  and  his  determination.     In  the  case  of  ers   would   oftentimes   applaud.     But  he 

Keene  it  was  different,  and  no  surviving  worked  on  quietly,   undisturbed  by  any 

representative  could  be  held  guiltless  of  the  praise,  which,  if  anything,  was  distasteful  to 

grossest  vandaHsm  who  would  annul  the  him.     So  genuine  was  this  sentiment  that 

little    masterpieces    of    the    dead    artist,  he  never  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 

Their  duty  to  the  world  was  clear,  and  Mr.  nor  at  the  International  Exhibitions.     In 

Henry  Keene  determined  to  issue  a  few  sets  course  of  time  he  desired  to  increase  the 

to   such   as   love   and   understand  them,  vigor  of  his  self-discipline  with  the  point, 

through  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Astolat  Press.  So  the  pencil,  to  which  so  much  correction 

Independent  critics  have  all  applauded  his  and  emendation  was  possible,  gave  way  in 

decision.  favor  of  the  greater  limitations  of  the  pen; 

From  this  series  of  twenty-one  plates  I  and  finally  the  etching  needle,  which  is  re- 
have  selected  four,  which  are  here  repro-  morseless  and  in  its  way  ascetic,  permit- 
duced  with  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen  ting  of  no  self-indulgence,  of  no  correction, 
named,  so  that  Keene's  ability  with  the  allowing  no  concealment  (unless  such  be 
etching-needle  and  his  '' variousness"  of  deliberately  arranged) ,  was  adopted  as  the 
handling  and  versatility  of  treatment  ultima  ratio  of  the  draughtsman's  training, 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  appreciate  the  Then  the  Junior  Etching  Club  was  started 
somewhat  eclectic  art  of  pure  etching —  as  an  offshoot  from  the  Society,  and  in  its 
wholly,  as  I  have  said,  for  its  own  technical  two  pubhcations,  "  Passages  from  the 
quahties,  and  not  at  all  for  its  subjects.  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood"  (1858)  and  "  Pas- 

These   etchings,   it   must   be   borne   in  sages  from  Modern  Ehglish  Poets"  (1862), 

mind,  were  never  done  for  sale — not  even  appeared  two  of  the  four  or  five  etchings 

for  exhibition.     The  mere  fact  that  Keene  Keene  ever  made  for  ordinary  book  illus- 

etched  at  all  has  been  known  to  compara-  trations. 

tively  few,  and  certain  authoritative  books.  But  it  is  in  his  life  studies  at  the  Langham, 

such  as  Hamerton's  "  Etching  and  Etch-  and  in  the  landscape  studies  from  nature, 

ers,"'' give  no  hint  whatever  of  the  master  that  we  see  the  master  at  his  best.     The 

who  was  among  us.     Keene's  biographer,  plates  from  the  life  were  usually  two-hour 

Mr.  G.S.Layard,  did  not  omit  to  mention  his  studies,  sometimes,  though  by  no  means 

subject's  etching,  but  he  scarcely  weighed  always,  worked  up  at  home  and,  of  course, 

upon  its  artistic  importance.     Not  until  always  bitten  there.     The  artist's  friend. 

Mr.  Pennell  and  Mr.  Chesson  united  the  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  a  distinguished  ama- 
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A  Lady  Reading  a  Book:    Mid-Victorian  Period. 


teur  etcher,  the  well-known  collector  and 
Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery  of  London, 
was  Keene's  frequent  companion,  and 
helped  him  to  prove  nearly  all  his  plates  of 
that  period,  printing  them  on  an  old 
wooden  Dutch  press  that  even  now  does 
duty  for  its  present  owner  as  efficaciously 
as  the  prettiest  little  iron  French  press  that 
modern  ingenuity  has  devised.     They  were 


always  printed  "naked" — that  is,  without 
that  "tone"  left  on  the  plate  to  "form  the 
pictures"  which  is  here  seen  through 
the  skilful  professional  printing  of  Mr. 
Goulding. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  in  which  the 
early  influence  of  Millais  is  clearly  notice- 
able, is  the  plate  simply  called  "A  Lady 
Reading  a  Book:    Mid-Victorian  period," 
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done  at  the  Langham  in  i860  or  there- 
abouts.    It  is  of  extraordinary  technical 
merit  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
of  the  finest  etchers  now  Hving,  who,  when 
he  saw  it,  declared  it  to  be  ''one  of  the 
most  interesting  etchings  in  the  world,  al- 
most  unsurpassed   for   economy   of   line, 
assurance  of  execution,  and  brilliancy  of 
effect."     In    striking    contrast    with    this 
rather  heavily  bitten  plate,  with  its  full 
drawing  and  rich  shadows,  is  the  study  of 
the  old  model  at  the  Club.     The  record  of 
the  bitings  appears  in  the  copper  itself  as 
in  the  previous  plate — a  sufficient  proof, 
if  one  w^ere  needed,  that  the  artist  was 
thinking  only  of  self-instruction  and  that 
the  possibility  of  public  intrusion  on  his  ar- 
tistic  privacy   was   never   present   to   his 
mind.     The  plate  gives  us  an  example  of 
Keene's  most  perfect  and  simple   point- 
work,  in  which  the  economy  of  line  is  such 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  carried  further. 
The  artist,  we  see,  is  now  perfectly  familiar 
with  his  method,  and  has  cared  to  intro- 
duce no  "effects"  or  artistic  device  what- 
ever.    His  aim  has  been  solely  for  line  and 
character.     He  comes  here  close  to  Whis- 
tler, of  whose  etching  he  was  a  profound 
admirer.     But  he  is  closer  still  in  the  finely 
realized   "Gamekeeper."     Indeed,   I   be- 
lieve that  never  did  Whistler,  with  all  his 
mastery  and  keen  and  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  the   surface  of  things,  show  such 
grip  of  character  as  is  to  be  seen  in  this  fine 
plate,  in  which  the  man,  standing  with  such 
splendid  and  firm  vitality,  so  completely 
lives  and  breathes,  and  impresses  the  spec- 
tator with  his  sturdy  personahty.     It  ex- 
torted an  exclamation,  "It  is  as  good  as 


Rembrandt ! ' '  from  another  etcher  of  world- 
wide fame,  who,  startled  into  admiration, 
is  not  wont  to  be  fired  easily  into  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  "Coast  Scene,  Devon" — a  view  on 
the  shore  at  Seaton,  beloved  of  Keene — 
though  the  simplest  and  least  obtrusive,  is 
the  most  perfect  of  the  artist's  landscape 
studies.  It  was  "scratched"  out  in  the 
open,  the  deHcate  lines  of  the  leaning  boats 
— the  most  difficult  thing  in  all  the  world 
to  draw — being  put  in  on  the  spot  with  un- 
hesitating ease  and  correctness;  and  the 
unsurpassable  accuracy  of  the  firm  yet  fine 
and  tender  lines  that  render  the  furthest 
distance,  is  a  joy  to  the  connoisseur  of  etch- 
ing, not  only  for  the  nicety  of  their  faintness, 
but  for  their  quahty  as  well.  Technically, 
this  must  be  recognized  as  a  perfect  plate. 

Yet  even  as  I  write  I  ask  myself  if  the 
"general  reader"  will  Hsten  with  patience 
to  criticism  of  this  special  sort ;  whether  he 
will  care  for  these  subjects  which  of  neces- 
sity lack  sadly  in  interest  for  those  who 
look  for  what  is  entertaining  in  illustra- 
tions rather  than  for  the  artistic  quality 
alone.  If  so,  he  is  no  lover  of  the  higher 
achievements  of  the  etching-needle,  and,  as 
du  Maurier  would  have  put  it,  he  prefers 
the  ballad  and  the  romance  to  the  fugue 
and  the  symphony.  Such  indeed  must  be 
the  preference  of  most;  but  the  few  who 
care  will  be  thankful  that  the  plates  of 
Keene  have  been  saved  and  given  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  portfolio  of  the  amateur 
is  to  open  once  more  to  welcome  the  entry 
of  a  new  master.* 

*  The  illustrations  are  reproduced  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Henry  Keene,  and  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Astolat  Press, 
Guilford,  England. 


Drawn  by  Doiiiian  Fmk. 

He  stopped  suddenly  with  a  wide  sweeping  gesture  of  the  hands. — Page  220. 


ON    THE    HONOR    OF   A    MAN 


By  William  R.   Lighten 


HE  winter  had  been  long 
and  hard,  and  the  spring 
was  "  backward. "  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  gov- 
erning Western  prairie  win- 
ters, the  snow-fall  had  been 
patchy,  desultory,  and  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  protection  of  the   soil,  so  that  the 
bitter  cold  had  dug  its  way  deep  into  the 
bared   earth  ;   thus   entrenched,  it  offered 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
new  season.     In  March  the  spring  had 
thrown  forward  a  scattering  skirmish-line 
of  clear  days  ;  but  the  skirmishers  were 
weak  and  poorly  armed  with  watery  sun- 
light ;  their  efforts  availed  nothing  beyond 
thin  mid-day  thawings  upon  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  inexorably  froze 
again  at  early  nightfall.     April  was  more 
than  half  gone   ere  the  hardiest  farmer 
ventured  to  set  ploughshare  into  earth.     It 
was  discouraging.    The  preceding  summer 
had  been  hot  and  dry  ;  crops  had  been  an 
almost  total  failure.     No  one  pretended 
to  say  how  this  year  would  turn  out  ;  fore- 
boding, rather  than  prophecy,  was  the  pre- 
valent mental  tendency  among  the  farmers 
of  the  region. 

So  far  as  his  stolid  habit  of  mind  would 
allow,  William  Meitzler  was  filled  with 
this  foreboding  one  noonday  in  late  April, 
as  he  bent  his  heavy  form  above  the  tin 
wash-basin  which  stood  upon  a  bench  just 
outside  the  kitchen-door.  His  two  farm- 
hands lounged  near  by,  awaiting  their  turns 
at  the  basin ;  but  Meitzler's  progress  was 
slow,  painfully  slow.  The  skin  upon  his 
face  had  been  roughened  and  chapped  by 
the  chill  winds  ;  his  hands  bore  long  raw 
cracks,  in  which  the  black  soil  clung  tena- 
ciously ;  the  use  of  the  coarse  yellow  soap 
was  acute  torture,  and  as  he  rubbed  the 
lather  back  and  forth  his  face  was  puck- 
ered with  an  expression  of  his  suffering. 
But  he  was  very  hungry  after  the  morn- 
ing's labor,  and  within  the  kitchen  his  wife 
and  the  girls  were  busy  with  a  clattering 
preparation  of  dinner ;  he  was  borne  up 
by  the  sound. 

"There's  someone  comin'  in,"  one  of 
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the  waiting  men  remarked.  Meitzler  was 
loath  to  straighten  his  aching  back  until 
he  was  done  with  his  washing  ;  but  by 
twisting  his  head  he  could  get  a  view  of 
the  driveway  leading  to  the  main  road.  A 
horse  stood  in  the  road,  sniffing  in  search 
of  stray  blades  of  grass  ;  its  rider  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  fumbling  with  the  un- 
familiar latch  of  the  gate.  He  got  it  open 
at  last  and  led  his  horse  up  the  driveway 
toward  the  house,  feeling  in  his  inner  coat- 
pocket  as  he  came.  The  curiosity  of  the 
farmer  is  of  the  dumb  order  ;  none  of  the 
men  spoke  until  the  stranger  came  up  to 
them,  holding  a  bundle  of  folded  papers 
in  his  hand. 

"  Meitzler  ?"  he  asked,  briefly. 
"  Yes,"    Meitzler  answered  with  equal 
brevity,  and  keeping  his  bent  pose  above 
the  basin. 

"William  Meitzler  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  that's  me." 

The  stranger  separated  one  of  the  papers 
from  its  fellows.  "  My  name's  Murdock. 
I'm  the  deputy  sheriff,"  he  said.  "This 
is  for  you  I  reckon." 

Meitzler  stiffly  straightened  himself  and 
his  face  clouded.  The  soapy  water  still 
covered  his  hands  and  clung  to  his  face 
and  beard  ;  the  towel  hung  within  the  kit- 
chen. "  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  guardedly. 
"  Can  you  read  ?"  the  deputy  asked. 
"  If  you  can't,  I'll  read  it  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  can  read,"  Meitzler  answered, 
stoHdly.  He  took  the  proffered  paper  in 
his  clumsy  fingers.  The  dripping  water 
made  a  hopeless  smear  of  the  ink  ;  but 
he  held  the  sheet  before  his  eyes  for  a  long 
time,  staring  at  the  maze  of  words.  "What 
is  it  ?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Summons  for  jury  service,"  Murdock 
explained.  "  May  term  ;  begins  a  week 
from  to-morrow.  Keep  the  copy,  so  you 
won't  forget." 

"Heh?"  Meitzler  questioned,  dully. 
"  Is  that  for  me,  sure  ?    I  guess  not." 

"  Yes,"  the  officer  answered.  "  You 
were  drawn  with  the  rest." 

Meitzler  deliberated  heavily.  "Well, 
I  guess  I  can't  go,"  he  said. 
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The  deputy  indulged  himself  in  a  pa- 
tient smile.  ''  Durn  the  Dutch  farmers  !  " 
he  thought.  "  You'll  have  to  come,"  he 
said  aloud  ;  "  you've  been  drawn,  like 
the  rest.     There's  no  way  out  of  it." 

"  I  guess  there  is,"  Meitzler  returned 
with  inert  persistence.  "  I  ain't  got  no 
time.  I'm  ploughin'.  Next  week  I've 
laid  out  to  plough  the  lower  forty.  I'm 
much  obliged,  but  I  can't  come." 

Murdock  laughed  in  subdued  fashion, 
then  waived  the  point  for  the  time  being. 
*'  Can  I  get  dinner  here  ?  "    he  asked. 

'*Yes;  sure,"  Meitzler  answ^ered.  He 
became  at  once  the  farmer-host,  with  a 
personal  interest  in  his  guest.  "  Want  to 
wash  up  ?  Here  you  take  next  turn  ;  the 
boys  '11  wait  on  you."  He  refilled  the 
basin  and  stood  by,  flirting  the  water  from 
his  hands  and  wringing  it  from  his  beard 
while  Murdock  made  himself  clean  ;  that 
done,  Meitzler  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen 
and  to  the  corner  where  hung  a  coarse 
roller-towel. 

"Another  plate,  Sarey,"  Meitzler  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  hurrying  girls  ;  then 
he  went  to  the  door.  "Take  that  horse 
to  the  barn  and  give  him  a  feed  of  grain," 
he  said  to  one  of  the  men.  "  Better  water 
him  at  the  house-pump  ;  it'll  save  time. 
Hurry  up.  We've  got  to  save  all  the  time 
we  can,"  he  explained  to  his  guest,  "  the 
way  spring  is  this  year — cold,  and  then 
rains.  Ploughin's  terrible  back ;  we  won't 
get  corn  in  for  a  blanked  while  yet."  His 
big,  fresh-air  voice  gave  hearty  emphasis 
to  the  one  tabooed  word.  The  deputy 
was  not  used  to  swearing  in  the  presence 
of  women  ;  involuntarily  he  glanced  at 
those  in  the  kitchen  to  see  how  they  would 
take  it  ;  but  they  gave  no  heed. 

"I  know,"  Murdock  agreed.  "That's 
what  everybody  says.  I  struck  half  a 
dozen  this  morning,  with  summonses,  that 
said  the  same  thing.  It's  pretty  hard." 
He  stood  awkwardly  by,  half  expectant  of 
a  presentation  to  the  buxom  matron,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  rosy  girls  ;  but  none 
came. 

"  Dinner's  ready,"  Meitzler  said.  "  Sit 
down.  Better  sit  over  here  ;  that's  Jim's 
place."  He  heaped  his  own  plate  with 
stewed  meat  and  vegetables,  then  turned 
the  handle  of  the  ladle  toward  his  guest. 
"  Help  yourself,"  he  said,  briefly. 

It  was  a  robust  dinner,  according  to  the 


German  habit  ;  it  was  well  cooked,  and 
the  morning  ride  in  the  sharp  spring  air 
had  given  Murdock  a  ravening  appetite. 
The  other  men  came  in  after  a  time  and 
took  their  places.  The  women  did  not 
sit  down,  but  devoted  themselves  to  keep- 
ing the  dishes  filled  from  a  seemingly  un- 
faihng  supply  in  the  deep  kettles  upon  the 
stove.  There  was  no  attempt  at  speech 
while  the  meal  went  forward.  Meitzler, 
deftly  ambidextrous,  careless  of  gentle 
ways  with  knife  and  fork,  finished  before 
the  others  ;  then  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
glancing  anxiously  out  of  the  window. 

"  Cloudin'  up  some,"  he  said,  adding  an- 
other oath  with  the  same  catholic  breadth 
of  expression.  It  meant  nothing  more  than 
emphasis.  "  I  swear,  it  does  beat  all !  "  He 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  to  the 
door,  where  he  stood  staring  gloomily  out. 
"Rain,  sure,  before  night  —  or  snow, 
maybe  ;  or  hail — God  knows.  Bound  to 
do  somethin'  to  stop  plantin'.  Won't  get 
corn  in  before  dog-days,"  he  wound  up 
with  a  deep  growl  of  pessimistic  exag- 
geration. 

The  deputy  followed  to  the  door.  "  Too 
bad,"  he  said,  trying  to  make  the  words 
carry  sympathy.  "  Mebbe  it's  just  as  well 
you've  got  a  job  at  two  dollars  a  day  for  a 
while."  Meitzler  looked  around  inquir- 
ingly. "  On  the  jury,  you  know,"  the 
other  suggested. 

The  spirit  of  April  had  entered  into 
Meitzler ;  quick  clouds  seemed  to  gather 
lowering  over  the  blue  of  his  eyes. 
"  Chury  !  "  he  exploded,  angrily.  "I 
toldt  you  I  vould  n't  ko  to  no  chury  ! " 
There  is  no  naturalization  of  the  Teuton 
so  complete  as  to  forefend  those  excited 
lapses  of  speech.  "  I  aind't  kot  no  time 
for  no  churies.  I  von't  talk  no  more  apout 
it." 

Murdock  was  tempted  to  return  sharp 
words ;  but  crumbs  of  the  hospitable 
dinner  were  in  his  teeth,  and  he  forebore. 
"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Meitzler  ;  but  there's  no 
way  out  of  it.  You'll  have  to  come  on  the 
day  term  opens — week  from  to-morrow. 
There's  lots  of  others  as  bad  off  as  you 
but  they'll  all  have  to  come." 

Meitzler     pondered     heavily. 
"What  if  I  don't  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Fine  for  contempt,"  the  other  an- 
swered, succinctly.  "  The  judge  would 
send  me  out  to  get  you.     That  wouldn't 
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be  healthy.  Costs  too  much.  It's  hard, 
I  know  ;  but  it's  part  of  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  hving  in  a  free  country.  Where 
did  the  boys  put  my  horse  ?  " 

They  walked  together  toward  the  barn, 
and  both  were  silent  while  the  horse  was 
made  ready  for  mounting. 

"  How  much  for  my  dinner,  Mr.  Meitz- 
ler  ?  "  Murdock  asked  from  his  saddle, 
holding  a  few  coins  in  his  hand.  Meitzler 
stared  stupidly  for  a  moment. 

''  Nothin',"  he  growled.  The  deputy 
was  inclined  to  take  this  as  a  tribute  to  his 
office  ;  but  Meitzler  dispelled  the  illusion  ; 
''  I  don't  charge  nobody  nothin'  for  dinner 
in  my  house." 
"  Well,  but " 


"  Oh,  put  your  money  away.  That's 
part  of  the  price  you've  got  to  pay  for 
living  in  a  free  country,  too."  Rather 
awkwardly  Murdock  returned  the  coins 
to  his  pocket. 

"Well,  good-by,"  he  said  as  he  gathered 
up  his  bridle-rein.  ''  I'll  likely  see  you 
next  week." 

'•  Come  out  whenever  you  feel  like  it," 
M eitzler  returned,  doggedly.  'Til  be  right 
here  on  the  farm  till  corn's  all  in,  if  it's  all 
summer." 

Murdock  laughed  with  another  essay 
at  tolerance  of  such  an  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Justice's  machinery  and  methods. 
"You don't  beheve  me,  do  you  ?  Better 
talk  about  it  with  some  of  your  neighbors  ; 
they'll  tell  you  the  same  as  I  have.  Makes 
no  difference  to  me,  you  know  ;  but  I'd 
hate  to  see  you  get  in  trouble. ' '  His  horse 
was  picking  its  way  down  the  lane; 
Murdock  had  to  turn  in  his  saddle  and 
raise  his  voice  to  call  back  the  last 
words.  '' Good-by  !"  he  shouted.  "Much 
obhged,  too."  But  Meitzler  answered 
nothing.  He  stood  idly  for  a  moment  in 
the  barn  doorway,  his  eyes  ruminant; 
then  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  stamped 
into  the  bam. 

The  term  opened  as  terms  always  open. 
The  county  court-house  was  a  red  brick 
structure,  its  corridors  dark,  its  rooms 
dmgy.  Darkness  and  dinginess  appear  to 
be  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  justice  more  than  of  any 
otherpubHc  affair.  The  assembled  lawyers 
were  of  a  part  and  piece  with  the  general 
aspect.     They  did  not  affect  the  sombre 


conventional  dress  of  more  staid  tribunals 
farther  East ;   their  dress  was  miscellane- 
ous and   generally  shabby.     Some  wore 
clean  Hnen  ;   more  did   not.     They  bore 
all  sorts  of  faces  ;  some  intelligent  and 
alert,  others   merely  cunning,  with  shifty 
eyes  ;  some  carried  the  palpable  marks  of 
dissipation.     The  bar  of  a  country  court 
is  usually  a  priceless  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties.    The  litigants  of  the  term  were  hardly 
less  motley  in  appearance,  coming  as  they 
did  from  all  grades  of  life.      The  jury  panel 
was  the  most  homogeneous  part  of  the 
assemblage  ;  its  members  were  farmers, 
for  the  most  part,  and  dressed  as  such,  in 
coarse   work-clothing  and   rough    boots, 
with   a  uniform    brown   dye  upon   their 
cheeks.     The  lawyers  and  a  few  of  their 
clients  were  gathered  within  the  bar  ;  the 
jurors  sat    in  a  compact   group  beyond 
the  rail,  where  they  muttered  complaints 
in  one  another's  ears  pending  the  open- 
ing of  the  court.     Theirs  was  a  common 
grievance. 

A  door  swung  open  at  the  side  of  the 
judge's  bench,  and  the  sheriff,  watchful 
for  that  sign,  arose.  In  Heu  of  a  more 
fitting  emblem  of  his  office  he  drew  forth 
his  heavy  jack-knife  and  with  it  rapped 
loudly  upon  the  bar-rail. 

"  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye  !  "  he  called, 
awkwardly.  "The  honorable  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  County  of  Cooper  is  now  in 
session."  The  judge  entered,  stepping 
with  conscious  dignity,  and  took  his  seat. 
The  buzz  of  conversation  and  laughter 
ceased.  The  lawyers  did  not  rise  ;  those 
who  still  wore  their  hats  took  them  off ; 
those  who  were  smoking  laid  aside  their 
unfinished  cigars,  to  resume  them  later. 
Such  is  the  etiquette  of  the  Western  court. 
After  a  time,  and  in  the  usual  order  of 
formalities  of  opening  term,  the  judge  an- 
nounced :  "  If  there  are  any  jurors  on  the 
panel  who  wish  to  be  excused,  they  will 
come  up  and  give  their  reasons."  Almost 
as  one  man  the  panel  arose  and  stood  be- 
fore the  bench.  The  judge's  fat  face 
wrinkled  with  amusement. 

/'Well,"  he  permitted  himself  to  say, 
with  an  unbending  of  solemn  decorum  ; 
"  you're  a  cheerful  lot  of  public  servants, 
aren't  you  ?  "  His  eyes  glanced  over  the 
group  of  anxious  faces.  He  picked  upon 
one  which  seemed  to  express  the  general 
feeling.     "  You  want  to  be  excused,   do 
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you  ?      What    reasons  ?      What's     your 
name  ?" 

"  Meitzler,"  the  man  answered.  "This 
is  what  I  say  :  I  can't  stay.  My  plough- 
in's  only  half  done  ;  I've  got  to  finish  it 
this  week.     That's  all." 

'*  Have  you  no  men  on  your  farm  ?" 
the  judge  asked. 

"Two,"  Meitzler  answered  ;  "but  just 
young  fools.  They  don't  know  nothin', 
without  me  there.  I've  got  to  get  back 
this  afternoon."  Some  of  the  lawyers 
were  laughing  over  such  ingenuousness, 
and  the  judge's  eyes  were  rebellious. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  stay,  Mr.  — 
Mr.  —  if  you  have  no  other  reason  for 
asking  to  be  excused.  The  business  of 
the  court  can't  be  stopped  by  purely  per- 
sonal interests.      Is  that  all?" 

"  But  koot  Kot  !  "  Meitzler  spluttered, 
filled  with  sudden  anger.  "  I'm  a  poor 
man  ;  I  aindt  kot  netting  but  what  I  raiss 
efery  year.  I'fe  kot  to  geep  my  family. 
I  tondt  haf  notting  to  do  mit  gourts  ; 
what  you  think  I  care  apout  te  gourts?  I 
pay  my  tebdts,  so " 

The  judge  rapped  sharply  upon  his  desk. 
"  That  will  do  !  "  he  cried.  His  face  had 
grown  purple  with  offence,  and  hot  words 
hung  upon  his  tongue  ;  but  that  was  a 
farming  district ;  he  had  been  elected  by 
the  votes  of  farmers,  and  he  had  to  think 
of  future  campaigns.  "I'm  sorry,"  he 
said,  cooling  from  offended  dignity  to  pro- 
pitiation. "  I  know  it's  hard,  gentlemen  ; 
but  you  can  see  for  yourselves — it's  im- 
possible to  excuse  you  for  such  reasons. 
If  you  were  called  upon  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  you  wouldn't  think  of  plead- 
ing your  own  interests,  would  you  ?  Jury 
duty  is  equally  a  debt  that  every  citizen 
owes  to  the  country  and  its  institutions  ; 
it's  a  sacred  duty.  We  can't  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  courts  without  juries  ;  we 
can't  let  a  corn-crop  stand  in  the  way  to 
interfere." 

"  But,  Judge,"  Meitzler  insisted  ;  "  our 
corn  crop's  a  big  thing  to  us  ;  it's  all  we've 
got.  I  like  to  know  how  the  courts  in  this 
State  could  go  on  if  it  wasn't  for  the  corn- 
crop.  They  couldn't.  There's  plenty  of 
men  for  juries,  besides  farmers,  just  when 
plantin's  so  behind."  He  was  roused 
from  his  habitual  lethargy  of  mind  and 
tongue,  and  spoke  impetuously.  "  Be- 
sides, I've  got  to  raise  a  crop  this  year. 


I've  got  to  finish  payin'  for  my  land  to  the 
railroad.  I  got  behind  last  year,  when 
the  crop  failed.  The  railroad  '11  foreclose 
on  me  if  I  don't  pay  up  this  year." 

But  the  judge  shook  his  head  inexorably. 
"  You'll  have  to  stay,"  he  said.  "  Are 
there  any  others  who  have  excuses  ?  " 
Meitzler  had  apparently  voiced  the  gen- 
eral plea  ;  the  men  turned  away  together 
and  reluctantly  ambled  back  to  their  seats. 
The  lawyers  were  not  much  affected,  save 
one  close-faced  young  man  who  sat  against 
the  rail,  his  eyes  drooping  but  his  ears 
awake.  He  heard  Mcitzler's  last  item  of 
plaint  and  he  stored  it  away  in  the  back 
of  his  head.  There  was  a  possibihty  of 
that  item  proving  useful. 

On  the  third  day  the  judge  ran  over  his 
docket  and  announced  :  "  The  next  case 
is  Stratton  against  Overland  Railroad 
Company.  For  trial.  Are  you  ready, 
gentlemen  ?" 

The  case  was  in  readiness  for  hearing. 
The  lawyers  upon  either  side  took  their 
places  at  the  main  baize-covered  table. 
The  clerk  called  the  names  of  twelve 
jurors,  who  filed  into  the  box.  Meitzler 
was  one  of  them.  His  jaw  was  set  grimly, 
his  eyes  lowered.  Those  three  days  had 
been  fair,  and  he  was  thinking  of  his 
"  young  fools"  and  their  ploughing. 

Every  one  knows  the  process  of  em- 
panelling a  jury  for  an  important  trial.  It 
is  dull  work,  with  no  element  of  reHeving 
excitement.  This  case  was  no  exception. 
Each  juror  was  critically  examined  con- 
cerning his  residence,  his  social  and  polit- 
ical affiliations  and  pedigree  ;  one  after 
another  was  challenged,  and  the  vacan- 
cies were  filled  from  the  reserve.  The 
close-faced  young  lawyer  sat  in  the  place 
of  junior  counsel  for  the  railroad  company. 
He  said  nothing  to  his  associates  above 
a  whisper ;  even  his  whisperings  were 
rare,  but  they  were  to  the  point.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  acute  parts,  well 
skilled  in  picking  a  jury.  Without  appear- 
ing to  take  any  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
he  saw  everything,  while  he  sat  chewing 
upon  a  cigar  and  whittling  at  his  pencil. 
Meitzler  was  somehow  retained  in  the  box. 
When  questioned,  he  was  dull,  monosyl- 
labic. He  was  the  unconscious  subject  of 
one  of  the  young  lawyer's  whispered  com- 
munications to  his  associates.  Stratton, 
the  plaintiff,  sat  with  his  counsel  at  the 
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side  of  the  table  nearest  the  jury,  where 
his  stump-leg — the  cause  of  the  htiga- 
tion — was  kept  within  range  of  potential 
sympathetic  inspection. 

When  the  jury  was  chosen  and  sworn, 
the  afternoon  was  gone  to  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. The  judge  formally  cautioned 
the  jury  concerning  its  conduct  and  the 
dull  room  was  emptied  for  the  day.  Wel- 
ler,  the  young  whisperer,  went  direcdy  to 
the  telegraph  office  at  the  railway  station 
and  wrote  a  cipher  dispatch  in  which  the 
name  "  Meitzler  "  had  a  place.  When  the 
dispatch  was  sent,  he  paced  back  and 
forth  upon  the  station  platform,  smoking, 
waiting.  A  wire  ran  to  the  head-quarters- 
building  of  the  railroad  company  in  the 
neighboring  city  ;  an  answer  would  be 
prompt.  When  the  answer  came,  also  in 
cipher,  he  read  it  hastily,  then  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  went  to  the  hotel  for  sup- 
per. 

After  supper  the  railroad  lawyers  met 
in  Weller's  room.  There  were  two  besides 
Weller  —  Blumenthal,  hoary  and  spec- 
tacled, the  vigorous  veteran  of  many  hard 
fights,  and  Carpenter,  a  younger  and 
stronger  man,  with  a  gift  of  court-room 
oratory.  They  had  as  yet  held  no  con- 
sultation upon  the  case,  save  as  concerned 
some  perfunctory  preliminaries.  But  now 
the  jury  was  empanelled  and  there  was 
need  for  concert  of  understanding. 

"Well?"  Blumenthal  questioned,  terse- 
ly, when  they  were  seated.  "  What  have 
you  boys  got  to  say  ?  Carpenter,  youVe 
got  the  run  of  the  evidence  ;  how  is  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  about  as  it  always  is,"  Carpenter 
answered.  "  Dead  against  us.  What 
dilTerencedoes  it  make,  any  way  ?  There's 
the  man  with  his  leg  off;  there's  no  dis- 
puting that.  The  jury  will  see  nothing 
else.  They  won't  bother  themselves  with 
evidence." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  Blumenthal  acqui- 
esced;  "that's  so.  If  the  evidence  is 
clean  against  us,  we'll  have  to  think.  I 
didn't  know  but  there  might  be  enough 
in  our  favor  to  give  us  some  chance  of  get- 
ting the  case  away  from  the  jury.  How 
about  the  judge  ?   I  don't  remember  him. 

Do  we  carry — is  he " 

"  We  helped  him."  Carpenter  supplied 
the  information  for  which  Blumenthal 
hmted  a  desire.  "He  owes  us  something 
—a  great  deal,  in  fact.     But  I'm  afraid 


this  isn't  a  case  where  we  can  use  him — 
or  not  to  any  direct  advantage.  It's  not 
much  use  to  try  it ;  the  other  side  's  too 
full  of  fight.  They  won't  quit  in  this 
court." 

"Have    you     talked     compromise?" 
Blumenthal  asked. 

"It's  no  good.     Stratton   isn't  in   the 
humor  for  it  now — or  his  counsel  aren't. 
He's  too  sharp  to  talk  himself ;  he  refers 
us  to  them,  and  they  won't  listen   to  any 
offer  under  five  thousand.     I've  sounded 
them  on  that.     We'll  have  to   wear  him 
out  first.     I've  thought — We  need  delay ; 
that's  our  only  hope,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
so  as  to  tire  him  out  and  make  him  come 
down  in  his  demands.     I'll  tell  you  what 
I've  thought :  Suppose  I  have  a  talk  with 
the  judge.     I   can  probably   fix   it   easy 
enough  so  that  if  the  case  goes  against 
us  with  the  jury — and  of  course  it  will — 
there'll  be  enough  error  in  the  record  to 
give  us  a  new  trial.     That  would  take  the 
case  over  to   another  term  ;  that  'd  give 
us  six  months  more  in  this  court,  anyway. 
The  judge  '11  do  that  much  for  us  ;  he  can 
do  it  without  any  possibility  of  comprom- 
ising himself.     It  isn't  much  to  ask,  con- 
sidering what  we've  done  for  him.     What 
do  you  think  ?  " 

Blumenthal  sat  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
thoughts.  The  plan  appeared  effective, 
with  no  great  attending  risk.  He  pursed 
his  smooth-shaven  lips  and  blew  out  a 
long  breath,  drumming  with  his  fingers 
upon  the  chair-arm.  By  and  by  his  glance 
strayed  to  Weller's  alert  face.  Weller 
lacked  experience  as  a  counsellor,  but  the 
senior  was  quick  to  recognize  the  young 
man's  native  shrewdness.  "  Well,  Tom  ?  " 
he  questioned.     "  Say  what  you  think." 

"  I  think  you'd  better  not  pull  strings 
on  the  judge,"  Weller  answered.  "I'd 
keep  them  for  use  later,  in  some  bigger 
case,  maybe.  He  might  think  if  he  helped 
us  out  this  time  that  he'd  paid  his  debt  ; 
he  might  be  intractable  another  time.  I'd 
be  inclined,  rather,  to  try  hanging  the  jury. 
I  think  it  can  be  done."  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  dispatch  received  in  answer 
to  his  own.  "  There's  that  fellow  Meitz- 
ler— the  fellow  with  a  red  beard  that  sits 
in  the  back  row  ;  remember  him  ?  Don't 
you  remember,  I  advised  against  chal- 
lenging him  ?     He's  got   a  contract  for 
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eighty  acres  of  our  land  that  isn't  paid  for. 
He's  delinquent  a  year  in  his  payments. 
He's  sober,  and  a  hard  worker,  and  the 
land  department  has  been  holding  off  on 
foreclosure.  But  there's  no  reason — the 
department  don't  have  to  wait  indefinitely ; 
understand  ?  I'd  advise  getting  them  to 
write  him  a  stiff  letter  right  away,  for  a 
starter.  If  I  were  in  charge  of  the  case, 
I'd  telegraph  the  department  to-night, 
with  instructions.  He'd  get  the  letter  to- 
morrow, some  time.  That  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  little  confidential  conversation. 
That  would  be  my  plan.  I've  been  think- 
ing about  it." 

Blumenthal's  brow  contracted  and  he 
scanned  the  young  face  closely.  Carpenter 
laughed. 

"  Well,  you're  fond  of  excitement,  aren't 
you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Lord,  Tom  ;  that's 
too  risky  !  That  would  be  the  last  thing 
I'd  ever  like  to  try — fixing  a  juror.  It's 
dangerous.  You  never  can  tell  how  those 
fellows  will  jump.  There's  absolutely  no 
calculating  on  the  processes  of  those  ele- 
mental minds." 

"Yes,  that's  true,  generally,"  Weller 
agreed.  "  But  this  fellow's  different.  I 
can  read  him  like  a  book.  He's  no  talker. 
If  he's  skilfully  worked,  he'll  never  say  a 
word.  I  shouldn't  have  a  bit  of  fear  of 
that.  He's  no  ordinary  loose-tongued 
gabbler ;  he'd  keep  his  mouth  shut,  no 
matter  what  else  he'd  do.  He'd  do  that 
from  pride.  You  can  see  he's  altogether 
honest.  That  would  be  my  strongest  hold 
on  him.  It's  perfectly  easy  to  work  an 
honest  man,  if  you  can  touch  him  right — 
I  mean  one  of  those  chaps  who're  just 
thoughdessly  honest,  you  might  say — un- 
consciously, innocently  honest.  They're 
easy." 

Little  by  litde  Blumenthal's  features 
joined  in  a  cumulative  smile,  and  that 
passed  into  a  broad  laugh.  "  Tom,  you'll 
be  in  Congress  some  day,"  he  crowed. 

"  He'll  serve  a  term  or  two  in  the  peni- 
tentiary first,"  Carpenter  grinned. 

"  Oh,  no,"  Weller  said  in  modest 
deprecation  of  the  double  compliment. 
"  You  two  judge  by  appearances.  It's 
Tiot  so  hard  as  it  looks.  I'd  like  to  try 
it.  It's  only  my  funeral,  if  I  lose,  and 
there' d  be  time  enough  afterward  to  try 
something  else,  if  this  failed." 

When  they  had  talked  for  a  time,  swing- 


ing the  pendulum  of  probabilities  back 
and  forth,  Weller  went  out  triumphant  to 
send  his  second  dispatch.  Translated, 
this  read  :  "  Re  land  contract  WilHam 
Meitzler  delinquent  write  emphatic  letter 
immediately  insisting  payment  threatening 
foreclosure  advise  me  by  letter  same  mail." 
When  the  message  was  on  the  wire,  Wellei 
returned  to  join  his  associates,  and  they 
whiled  the  time  until  midnight  over  a 
spirited  game  of  draw  poker. 

Nowhere  is  important  business  trans- 
acted with   greater  celerity   than  in   the 
head-quarters  of  a  railroad — that  is,  when 
celerity  is   deemed    expedient.     Weller's 
second  telegram  reached  its  destination  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  before  nine, 
the  letter  which  he  suggested   had  been 
written  to  Meitzler  and  carried  by  a  clerk 
to  the   mail-train   soon   to   leave  for  the 
West.     With  it  went  a  letter  of  advice  to 
Weller,    enclosing    a  copy   of   the  other. 
Weller  got  his  letter  from  the  post-office 
before  the  opening  of  corut  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.     When  he  took  his  place  at 
the  table,  as  the  jurors  filed  into  the  box, 
he  watched  Meitzler  furtively.     Meitzler's 
was  not   an   ordinary  tell-tale  face  ;  but 
Weller  saw  lines  of  trouble  drawn  upon  it ; 
he   saw  also   that  as  the  trial  progressed 
through   the  morning,   Meitzler  was   not 
always  attentive  to   the  evidence,  but  sat 
for   a    great    part  of  the  time   with   his 
chin  fallen  upon  his  breast,  his  lips  work- 
ing,  his   hard    fingers  knotted    together. 
There  was  no  throb  of  compunction  in  the 
lawyer's  heart ;  he  was  trained   to  look 
upon  such  matters  impersonally  ;  he  kept 
his  conscience  for  use  in  his  own  affairs,  in 
which  he  had  a  clean  name  for  honorable 
conduct.     In  his  capacity  as  counsellor  in 
this  case  he  was  only  the  lawyer — a  wheel 
in   the   administrative   machinery   of   the 
corporation  which    paid    him    his   salary 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  indulge  his 
finer  feelings  in  private  life.     So  strangely 
do  we  contradict  ourselves  sometimes,  un- 
der the  stress  of  affairs  ! 

Weller  was  in  no  hurry  to  follow  up  that 
first  stroke  ;  he  thought  it  better  to  allow 
Meitzler  to  brood  for  a  time  in  solitary 
anxiety.  As  the  day  passed  the  bearing 
of  the  poor  dull  German  became  for  Wel- 
ler the  single  interest  in  the  court-room  ; 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  shifting  current 
of  the  trial ;  he  was  busied  with  watching 
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for  the  least  new  sign  which  Meitzler 
might  give  ;  his  deft  mind  let  no  smallest 
gesture  or  expression  escape,  for  each  was 
a  token  of  import  concerning  the  mental 
and  spiritual  attitude  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  would  soon  have  to  deal.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  as  the  hour  of  evening 
adjournment  approached,  Meitzler's  man- 
ner sank  from  nervous  perturbation  to  ap- 
parent apathy;  for  that  comported  quite 
well  with  his  reading  of  the  man's  char- 
acter. He  wanted  to  have  his  victim  in 
apathetic  mood  before  essaying  the  exe- 
cution of  his  own  immediate  part  in  the 
plan. 

None  of  the  jurors  lodged  at  the  hotel ; 
they  had  scattered  through  the  town,  seek- 
ing the  cheapest  possible  bed  and  board. 
Meitzler  had  found  shelter  in  a  private 
house,  where  a  bare  room  was  to  let  for  a  pit- 
tance ;   he  took  his  meals  hap-hazard  where 
he  could  get  them  for  the  least  money, 
and  measured  to  the  exigencies  of  his  ap- 
petite.    On  this  day  he  had  saved  the  cost 
of  two  meals  ;  for  after  the  receipt  of  his 
letter  in   the  morning  he  could  not  eat. 
That  harsh,  formal  letter  was  to  him  a  thing 
of  vast  significance  ;  it  threatened  home- 
lessness,  it  meant  despair ;  his  plodding 
mind  could  see  in  it  only  instant  ruin.     He 
knew  nothing  of  the  law's  processes,  for 
he  had  always  lived  honestly  and  at  peace 
with  his  fellows  ;  that  manner  of  life  pre- 
cludes acquaintance  with   many  forms  of 
knowledge.     He  gave  his  own  simple  in- 
terpretation to  the  letter's  phrase,  ''  pro- 
ceedings will  be  immediately  instituted  in 
foreclosure;"  —  that    must    of   necessity 
mean  to-day  or  to-morrow.     In  his  fierce 
anxiety    he    wondered   whether    eviction 
might  not  have  taken  place  and  his  family 
been  turned  adrift  in  his  absence.     What 
would  they  do  ?     They  might  find  a  tem- 
porary  home  with   a  neighbor  ;    yes,   of 
course  they   would  ;  he  knew  the  temper 
of  his  lowly  neighbors.     But  he  could  not 
dissipate  his  craving,  anxious  fears;  he 
longed  to  be   at  home,  there  to  take  his 
due  place  as  the  fighting,  protecting  head 
of  his  little  household.     If  the  interests  of 
Stratton,  the  one-legged  plaintiff,  had  de- 
pended upon  him  that  day  for  their  con- 
servation,  Stratton   must    have    suffered 
considerably,  for  Meitzler's  brain  was  in  a 
dizzy  whirl.      He  could  with   difficulty  sit 
through  the  dreary  hours  of  unwilling  ser- 


vice on  the  jury ;  he  was  glad  when  five 
o'clock  came,  with  release  from  duty,  so 
that  he  could  be  alone. 

When  he  left  the  court-house  he  did. 
not  linger  with  his  fellow-jurors  for  the 
usual  discussion  of  the  season's  affairs  ;  he 
left  them  at  once  and  walked  quickly  up 
the  street  toward  his  lodging-house.  The 
walk  was  not  long,  for  the  town  was  small ; 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Weller,  following 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with 
what  aimlessness  he  could  assume,  to  keep 
him  within  sight.  When  he  had  noted 
the  place  of  Meitzler's  lodgement,  he  went 
by  another  route  to  the  hotel,  where  he  ate 
a  substantial  supper. 

With  slow  steps   Meitzler  climbed  the 
darkening  stairway  to  his  room  ;  there  he 
sat  down   by  the  windov/  and  drew  the 
company's  letter  from  his  pocket.     It  was 
badly    crumpled    from    several    previous 
readings  ;  but  he  spread  it  out,  sm.oothing 
it  over  his  knee,  and  held  it  up  for  another 
reading.     He    carefully    observed    every 
word,  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  misun- 
derstood.      No,  he   had    not    misunder- 
stood.    The  letter  was   short  and  to  the 
point ;  he  could  not  misunderstand  it  if  he 
would.     When  he  had  finished  reading, 
with  attention   absorbed  to  the  last  brisk 
curve  of  the  pen-stroke  in  the  signature,  he 
returned  the  letter  to  his  pocket  and  sat 
motionless,  staring   out   of   the   window. 
He  was  hardly  thinking  ;  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  think  ;  he  was  only  perplexed  and 
fearful. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  was  aroused 
by  a  sharp  rap  upon  the  outer  house- 
door.  He  heard  that  someone  opened 
the  door  and  that  there  was  a  brief  parley 
in  the  hall-way  ;  then  steps  ascended  the 
stairs  and  the  incisive  rap  was  repeated 
upon  his  own  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  inertly,  and  a  dim 
figure  entered.  Daylight  was  too  far 
gone  to  allow  of  his  seeing  the  visitor's 
face  clearly  ;  but  he  did  not  much  care  to 
see  it.     "  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

'^  My  name  is  Weller,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Is  this  Mr.  Meitzler  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Meitzler  returned.  He  did  not 
know  the  name.  He  did  not  rise  from  his 
chair,  nor  offer  any  sign  of  hospitahty ; 
he  waited  indifferently  for  his  visitor  to  de- 
clare himself.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.     Weller  had  no  intention  of 
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groping    in    literal    darkness ;     figurative 
darkness  might  be  trying  enough. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment," Weller  said,  "  if  you'll  not  object 
to  giving  me  a  little  of  your  time." 

"All  right,"  Meitzler  agreed,  still  mo- 
tionless. 

"  Can  we — can  we  have  a  Hght,  please  ?  " 
Without  answer,  Meitzler  got  up  and  lit 
an  evil-smelling  kerosene  lamp  that  stood 
upon  his  table  ;  that  done,  he  resumed  his 
seat.  There  was  no  other  chair  in  the 
room.  After  a  glance  around,  Weller  sat 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  narrow  bed, 
bestowing  an  easy  smile  upon  the  German. 
Meitzler  recognized  him  with  no  show  of 
concern ;  the  presence  of  the  lawyer  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Through  all  his  day-long 
brooding,  he  had  not  identified  the  defend- 
ant in  the  suit  with  the  company  which 
was  his  own  creditor ;  he  was  so  dull,  so 
slow  ! 

"  Mr.  Meitzler,"  Weller  began,  "didn't 
you  say,  when  you  were  examined  the 
other  day,  that  you  live  in  Phenix  Pre- 
cinct ?" 

"Phenix  Township,"  Meitzler  cor- 
rected. 

"  Township — yes,  of  course.  Is  that 
township  like  most  of  the  others  in  the 
State,  six  miles  square  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  is." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  deal  of  territory.  I 
don't  know  what  part  of  the  township  you 
live  in,"  Weller  said,  with  an  easy  he ;  "  but 
our  company — the  railroad,  you  know — 
has  some  large  interests  out  there,  along 
its  right  of  way.  Its  land-grant  lands 
have  been  sold  to  settlers,  under  contract, 
and  the  company's  interested,  of  course, 
in  kind  of  keeping  the  run  of  affairs  and 
seeing  how  the  settlers  are  getting  along. 
Part  of  my  business  here  on  this  trip  is  to 
find  out  the  condition  of  things,  so  far  as 
I  can.  That's  why  I  came  to  see  you — 
hearing  you  say  that  you  live  out  in  that 
direction.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  farm- 
ers on  the  railroad  lands  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Meitzler  answered,  simply. 

"  I  suppose  you  sort  of  neighbor  to- 
gether a  good  deal,  even  over  a  whole 
township.  Six  miles  doesn't  mean  very 
much,  in  the  country.  How  are  the  farm- 
ers along  the  road  getting  on  ?  What 
sort  of  a  crop  had  they  last  year  ;  do  you 
know  ?  " 


Meitzler's  eyes  narrowed  a  httle  as  he 
listened  ;  very  slowly  he  was  grasping  the 
facts  of  identity.  He  waited  for  a  Httle 
time  before  answering.  "  Oh,  not  much," 
he  said.     "  Poor,  crops  was,  last  year." 

"  Yes  ;  that's  what  we  understood.  At 
least,  there  were  a  good  many  dehnquen- 
cies  under  our  contracts  last  fall.  Maybe 
you  know  our  lands  have  been  sold  mostly 
on  annual  instalments.  Last  fall  quite  a 
lot  of  purchasers  defaulted.  They  said  it 
was  because  of  crop  shortage  ;  but  I  was 
instructed  to  look  into  the  matter  a  Httle, 
if  I  had  time.  I'm  glad  to  find  that  you 
know  something  about  it ;  it  may  save  me 
a  trip  out  there."  He  was  merely  talking 
against  time  now,  offering  to  the  other 
man  a  chance  for  speecli  when  he  chose 
to  speak. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  about  it,"  Meitzler  said, 
by  and  by.  Acting  upon  impulse,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  fateful  letter  and  si- 
lently handed  it  to  WeUer,  who  looked  at 
it  with  a  show  of  surprise. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked.  "  From  our 
road  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  ? " 
Meitzler  answered  nothing,  and  Weller 
opened  the  letter,  which  he  read  with  every 
expression  of  lively  interest.  "  WeU,"  he 
said,  with  an  effort  at  semblance  of  sin- 
cerity ;  "that's  too  bad,  Meitzler.  I'd 
no  idea  that  you  were  one  of  the  delin- 
quents. That's  too  bad."  He  slowly  re- 
turned the  letter  to  its  envelope  and  gave 
it  into  Meitzler's  hand.  "  But  you  have 
no  idea  how  general  this  delinquency  has 
been  all  over  the  State  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Ordinarily  the  land  depart- 
ment wouldn't  object  to  a  litde  indulgence 
toward  honest  men  who're  trying  to  do 
their  best ;  but  when  deHnquency  gets  to 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  of  course 
that's  another  proposition ;  the  company's 
got  to  stiffen  up  with  everyone.  It  won't 
do  to  show  preferences,  you  know.  It 
don't  make  it  any  easier  for  the  men  to 
know  that  others  are  in  the  same  boat ; 
but  the  company  simply  couldn't  let  things 
go  on  that  way  ;  it's  out  of  the  question.  " 

"  Yes,"  Meitzler  agreed  again  ;  then, 
after  another  pause:  "My  Kot,it  is  hardt! 
I  tondt  know  what  I'm  koin'  to  do.  Last 
year  dry,  dry,  dry  ;  hodt,  hodt,  hodt ;  und 
tis  year  wedt,  wedt,  wedt,  und  coldt,  ccldt, 

coldt  !   Und  ten  tis  tarn  chury "     He 

stopped  suddenly,  with  a  wide,  sweeping 
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gesture  of  the  hands,  and  his  chin  dropped 
upon  his  breast.  Weller,  keenly  watchful, 
felt  a  pleasurable  thrill  of  excitement  and 
satisfaction  ;  his  path  was  opening  of  itself 
before  him.  He  must  not  be  precipitate. 
He  kept  unmoved  silence,  waiting,  watch- 
ing for  the  next  sign  from  his  victim. 
Meitzler  was  slow  to  give  another  sign  ; 
he  sat  in  his  dejected  attitude  until  the  dead 
silence  grew  oppressive.  At  last  he  raised 
his  head,  plunging  his  hands  deep  into  his 
trousers  pockets. 

"Oh,  well;  I  don't  care,"  he  said, 
wearily.  "  I  can't  pay  up  now.  I  reckon 
I'll  have  to  get  out  and  start  over  again 
somewheres  else.     I  ain't  so  very  old." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  feel  that  way  about  it, 
just  yet,"  Weller  said,  warily.  ''  Maybe  it 
isn't  quite  so  hopeless  as  that.  Maybe 
your  contract  could  be  fixed  up  some 
way."  He  paused  discreetly,  determined 
to  compel  a  question  from  Meitzler.  The 
question  came  faintly,  after  a  moment: 
"  Fixed  up  ?  I  don't  see  how.  I  ain't 
got  nothing  to  fix  it  up  with." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  mean  you  could  pay  it 
at  once.  To  borrow  money  on  the  security 
of  the  land  is  probably  out  of  the  question ; 
nobody  likes  to  lend  money  on  a  contract 
for  a  deed.  And  money's  so  tight  now 
it  would  be  hard  to  borrow  on  personal 
security.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  immediate 
payment.  There  may  be  some  other  way 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides." 
Meitzler  knew  no  tricks  of  the  eyes  ; 
he  had  never  used  his  eyes  save  in  honest 
straightforwardness.  There  was  something 
very  child-like  in  his  unabashed  stare  ;  it 
made  Weller  feel  curiously  uncomfortable 
and  his  own  eyes  dodged  the  meeting. 
He  felt  a  certain  dissatisfaction,  almost 
disgust,  over  the  ease  of  his  part  in  the 
conference.  He  had  hoped  that  some 
artful  manoeuvring  might  be  necessary  ; 
in  fact  there  was  no  demand  for  anything 
but  artlessness. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "   Meitzler  ques- 
tioned. 

/'Well,  Mr.  Meitzler,"  Weller  returned, 
with  an  assumption  of  hearty  brusquerie  ; 
"  you're  a  plain  business  man  ;  I  guess  I 
can  say  at  once  what  I  mean,  without  any 
beating  about  the  bush.  Of  course  you'll 
understand  that  mum's  the  word.  You 
won't  say  anything  about  what  I'm  going 
to  propose  ?     It  wouldn't  do   to  have  it 


talked  about,  you  understand.  I'd  like 
to  have  you  promise  that  you'll  keep  it  to 
yourself,  no  matter  how  it  strikes  you." 
"All  right,"  Meitzler  promised. 
''  Well,  then,  it's  just  here  :  You  can 
do  the  company  a  good  turn,  if  you  will, 
without  costing  you  anything  and  without 
hurting  yourself  a  bit.  Our  company 
appreciates  favors  from  its  friends,  and 
I've  no  doubt — in  fact,  I'll  undertake  to 
guarantee  that  if  you'll  do  what  you  can 
for  us,  your  delinquency  won't  bother  you 
until  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  take  care 
of  it.      That's  what  you  want,  isn't  it  ?  " 

''  Yes  ;  that's  what  I  want,"  Meitzler 
answered.  His  wits  were  groping.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  Well,  you're  on  the  Stratton  jury. 
Stratton's  going  to  get  his  money  out  of 
us,  sooner  or  later — we  can't  help  it. 
But  we  want  a  little  time  to  turn  around 
and  come  to  some  understanding  with 
him.  He's  been  pushing  us  to  trial ;  he's 
excited  over  the  loss  of  his  leg.  I  don't 
blame  him  very  much  ;  but  he's  been  un- 
duly hasty.  The  delay  won't  keep  him 
from  getting  his  money  ;  we  haven't  any 
intention  of  doing  that.  He's  lost  his  leg, 
all  right,  and  he  deserves  to  get  something 
for  it.  He's  been  unreasonable,  that's  all, 
or  we'd  have  been  able  to  settle  long  ago." 
He  paused  again,  to  give  Meitzler's  slow 
brain  time  for  absorbing  the  suggestions 
and  putting  them  in  sequence." 

''Well?"   Meitzler  prompted.   ''I  don't 

see " 

"  It's  nothing  very  much  that  we'd  ask 
you  to  do.  When  the  case  goes  to  the 
jury,  we'd  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you 
could  see  that  there's  a  disagreement  as 
to  the  verdict  ;  that's  all.  You  can  do 
that  easy  enough,  without  compromising 
yourself  or  injuring  Stratton.  We  expect 
the  jury  to  go  against  us  ;  they  can't  help 
it,  very  well,  with  the  evidence  that  Strat- 
ton's offered.  We  don't  ask  you  to  vote 
against  him  ;  you  couldn't  do  that,  prob- 
ably, with  a  clear  conscience.  Vote  any 
way  you  please,  only  so  you — so  the  others 
don't  vote  just  as  you  do.  We  don't  want 
the  jury  to  agree  on  the  amount  of  its  ver- 
dict. That's  easy  enough,  isn't  it  ?  That 
will  take  the  case  over  to  another  term, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  can  fix  up  a  set- 
tlement with  Stratton.  That's  what  we 
mean   to  do,  any  way ;  but  we  want  to 
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find  him  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind, 
which  he  hasn't  been  yet." 

He  had  spoken  dehberately,  one  slow 
sentence  following  upon  another,  with 
long  pauses.  Meitzler  had  kept  his  un- 
wavering gaze  upon  the  clear-featured 
face,  intent  that  he  should  follow.  But, 
though  his  eyes  were  steadfast,  his  wits 
were  hopelessly  entangled.  Never  before 
in  his  simple  life  had  he  been  confronted 
with  a  course  of  conduct  wherein  he  could 
choose  any  but  the  way  of  straight,  blunt, 
candid  integrity.  He  was  now  getting  to 
be  almost  an  old  man.  As  he  sat  staring 
at  Weller,  his  thoughts  were  not  with  his 
farm  nor  with  his  household  ;  they  were 
wholly  in  that  barren  room  with  its  stink- 
ing lamp  and  this  other  foul  thing  borne 
in  Weller's  words.  Through  his  life  he 
had  cherished  an  innocent  faith  in  his 
kind  ;  for  among  his  own  people  he 
had  found  honor  to  be  held  sacred.  He 
had  heard  tales  of  dishonor ;  he  had 
chosen  to  regard  them  as  nothing  more 
than  idle  tales  ;  he  w^ould  not  beheve  in 
them.  He  did  not  like  to  think  any  man 
capable  of  baseness.  Far  less  had  he 
thought  that  dishonor  could  ever  be  pre- 
sented to  himself  for  deliberate  choice. 
He  must  have  been  puzzled  to  trace  the 
mental  process  which  led  him  to  recognize 
dishonor  in  Weller's  words,  and  to  recoil ; 
nevertheless  his  recoil  was  distinct,  defini- 
tive. As  the  silence  lengthened,  Weller 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  the  man  would 
say  something  ;  but  his  lips  were  dumb. 

**  As  I  say,  the  company  would  regard 
that  as  a  great  favor,  and  they'd  be  will- 
ing to  do  you  a  favor  in  return,  and  every- 
thing could  be  fixed  up  all  right.  I'll 
guarantee  that  you'd  be  able  to  keep  your 
place." 

Swiftly  Meitzler 's  thoughts  flew  to  his 
home,  and  for  an  instant  dull  despair 
was  upon  him  ;  then  he  came  back  to  the 
present. 

"  That  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  you 
to  do,  wouldn't  it  ?"  Weller  asked. 

After  a  few  throbbing  seconds  Meitzler 
aroused  himself,  drawing  a  deep  sighing 
breath.  "  Yes  ;  that  would  be  easy,"  he 
said. 

Weller  arose  briskly  and  picked  up  his 
hat.  ''  Well,  then,  there's  no  need  to  say 
anything  more  now.  Just  keep  the  matter 
in  mind,  however,  and  I'll  see  you  again 


in  a  day  or  two.  There's  no  hurry  ;  I 
suppose  the  trial  will  drag  along  for  a 
week  yet.  These  damage  cases  are  always 
slow.  I'll  see  you  again  pretty  soon,  and 
maybe  I  can  give  you  a  suggestion  or  two 
that  will  make  the  matter  easier  for  you. 
I'm  glad  you  look  at  it  the  way  you  do  ; 
it  helps  us  both  out.  Good-night  to  you." 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
door,  leaving  Meitzler  sitting  in  his  chair, 
his  hands  still  buried  in  his  pockets.  Wel- 
ler was  groping  in  the  dark  hall,  his  foot 
feeling  for  the  topmost  stair. 

''  Say  !  "  Meitzler  called,  and  Weller 
looked  back  into  the  roomi.  "  Come  in 
here,"  Meitzler  said ;  '*  I  ain't  done  talkin' 
yet."  A  httle  perplexed,  but  hiding  his 
perplexity  beneath  a  smile,  Weller  came 
in,  closing  the  door.  Meitzler  had  risen 
from  his  chair. 

**  You  sit  down,"  he  said.  Brusquely 
he  crowded  the  lawyer  into  the  vacant 
seat,  then  stood  before  him,  his  shoulders 
raised  from  their  habitual  stoop,  his  big 
blue  eyes  kindling  with  a  new  fight.  When 
blue  eyes  light  with  just  anger,  their  threat 
is  formidable.  Before  another  word  was 
spoken,  the  lawyer  was  vaguely  wishing 
himself  away  ;  but  he  could  not  get  away  ; 
he  was  effectually  fenced  into  his  corner 
by  the  farmer's  spreading  strength.  Meitz- 
ler's  lips  worked  convulsively  for  a  time, 
while  he  struggled  to  control  them. 

"  Say  !  "  he  exploded  at  last.  "  You 
ko  to mit  you ! "  His  gigantic  toil- 
marked  right  hand  he  had  drawn  from  its 
sheltering  pocket,  and  its  gnarled  fore- 
finger was  pointed  into  the  lawyer's  face. 
Flushing  with  quick  anger,  then  paling 
with  quick  fear,  Weller  tried  to  rise  ;  but 
Meitzler  stood  over  him,  palpitating  with 
readiness  for  instant  action,  and  he  wisely 
kept  his  seat.  He  tried  to  form  a  propi- 
tiating smile  ;  but  the  smile  was  conceived 
in  weakness  and  died  in  birth. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Meitzler ;  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  he  managed  to  say. 

''  Tondt  talk  to  me  !  "     Meitzler  thun- 
dered.    "  You  tefil's  pup  !  You  say  anoder ; 
vordt  to  me,  I  '11  chuck  you  oudt  te  win- 
der.    I'm  koin'   to  talk  now!"     But  he' 
was  a  long  time  in  finding  words  for  going 
on  ;  he  stood   shaking   with  rage,  while 
Weller  sat  in  helpless  silence.     "  Oh,  I  tell- 
you  ;   I  wish  you  wass  pig,  like  me  !  Youi 
know  whadt  ? — you    or   me   vouldt   ketl 
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killdt  !  "  With  a  gesture  of  disgust  he 
jerked  back  his  menacing  hand  and  turned 
away,  striding  back  and  forth  across  the 
little  room,  knotting  his  hands  together 
and  biting  upon  his  lips. 

"  Mr.  Meitzler,  you've  got  to  let  me  say 
something,"  Weller  said,  gathering  a  litde 
courage  as  the  other  man's  tongue  lay 
impotent.  "  Look  here  ;  I  didn't  mean 
that  you  should  take  this  the  way  you 
have."  Which  was  a  speech  ludicrously 
true.  Meitzler  was  not  looking  for  the 
ludicrous. 

"You  lie!"  he  roared.  "  Tondt  I 
know  what  you  meandt  ?  You  meandt  to 
pribe  me  ;  tat's  what  you  meandt  !  "  He 
continued  in  his  lion-like  walk  across  the 
room.  Little  by  little  the  fire  died  dowm 
in  his  eyes  until  they  showed  only  the 
ashes  of  his  passion.  He  sat  down  upon 
the  bed,  looking  into  Weller's  face  intently, 
almost  with  pleading.  "  Vd  like  to  know," 
he  said,  his  speech  once  more  normal ; 
"  I'd  Hke  to  know  why  men  have  got  to 
be  so  hard  on  each  other.  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  it."  Then,  after  a  long  pause  : 
"  I've  never  been  hard  on  anybody,  like 
this — hke  you  are  to  me." 

Weller's  glance  was  downcast.  He  was 
suffering  the  chagrin  of  hurt  professional 
pride — a  suffering  always  keen  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  man.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  experience  his  acute  instincts  had 
led  him  astray.  There  was  something 
wofully  mcongruous  in  it — he,  the  trained 
man  of  affairs,  winning  already  a  more 
than  local  repute  for  brilliant  achievements 
and  still  more  brilliant  promise — he.  to 
suffer  the  ignominy  of  scorned  defeat  by 
this  poor,  stupid,  chaotic  intelligence.  He 
did  not  stop  to  think  that  this  was  not  the 
shame  of  intellectual  defeat,  but  the  shame 
which  must  always  come  when  even  the 
least  shade  of  dishonor  meets  face  to 
face  with  unbending  integrity ;  he  was 
too  much  abashed  and  disturbed  to  ad- 
mit of  discernment  of  the  fact  ;  he  did 
not  yet  see  that  his  defeat  was  personal, 
not  professional. 

"  I  won't  do  it,  Mister,"  Meitzler  said. 
"  I  can't.  I  was  brought  up  different. 
My  father  was  honest,  and  his  father  was 
honest.  Where  I  came  from,  people  knew 
that  if  a  man  named  Meitzler  said  any- 
thing, it  was  the  truth.  I  was  trained  up 
that  way,  and  when   I   had   a  son— if  he 


had  Hved — Well,  it  don't  matter  about 
that.  I  won't  do  it.  The  company  will 
have  to  foreclose  ;  that's  all ;  and  they'd 
better  do  it  right  away,  too."  He  stood 
up,  shaking  himself  as  though  to  cast  off 
something  which  lay  heavy  upon  his 
shoulders.  "  Now  you  better  get  out  of 
this,  quick.  I  don't  want  you  to  stay  here." 
Weller  did  not  look  up.  He  felt  that 
he  was  slinking  rather  than  walking  toward 
the  door.  He  shut  himself  into  the  dark 
hall,  glad  to  have  the  closed  door  between 
himself  and  his  anomalous  vanquisher. 
Then  a  qualm  of  fear  came  upon  him,  and 
he  returned. 

"  Mr.  Meitzler,"  he  said,  -  I  hope  you 
aren't  going  to  say  anything  about  this. 
You  know  you  promised "  But  Meitz- 
ler stopped  him  with  an  imperious  gesture. 
"  Don't  you  be  afraid.  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  tell  anything  about  it — that  anybody 
had  tried  to  bribe  me."  Still  Weller  hn- 
gered.  In  some  strange  way  he  had  been 
lifted  out  of  his  office  of  counsellor  into  his 
private  capacity,  wherein  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  man. 

"  Mr.  Meitzler,  I've  played  a  poor  part, 
I'm  afraid.  I've  been  mistaken  in  you. 
I  came  here  with  an  evil  purpose  ;  you've 
found  it  out.  I  haven't  any  excuse  to 
offer  ;  I  suppose  there  isn't  any  that  would 
be  good.  But  I'd  like  to  say  before  I  go 
that  you  needn't  worry  about  your  con- 
tract. You  won't  be  foreclosed."  He 
made  bold  to  offer  his  hand.  Meitzler 
looked  at  the  hand  dully ;  then  his  own 
hands  sought  the  refuge  of  his  pockets. 

"The  company  can  do  as  it  damn 
pleases,"  he  said.  "  I'm  goin'  to  move 
off  as  soon  as  I  get  back.  I  won't  stay. 
It  ain't  too  late  yet  to  stand  somewhere 
else  on  another  place.  I  don't  want 
nothin'  more  to  do  with  it,  after  this." 

Out  of  doors,  Weller  walked  the  quiet 
streets  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  compose 
himself.  The  sharp  chill  of  the  air  was 
grateful  to  his  flushed  cheeks.  After  a 
half  hour  he  felt  enough  like  himself  to 
venture  to  return  to  the  hotel.  He  went 
at  once  to  Blumenthal's  room,  where  he 
found  his  two  associates  smoking. 
"  Well  ?  "  Blumenthal  asked. 
Weller  laughed.  "I'm  done  up,"  he 
said  :  "A  primeval  cave-man,  that  Dutch- 
man is.  I  reckon  Carpenter  had  better 
tackle  the  judge." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  ALFIERI  AT  ASTI 

By   T.  R.  Sullivan 


ITALY  holds  her  poets  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. And  since  by  tradition 
her  poets  are  active  patriots  as  well, 
they  leave  behind  them  a  double  claim  upon 
her  memory  which  is  always  nobly  recog- 
nized. Not  only  in  her  Valhalla  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  has  she  recorded  their 
woes  and  their  triumphs  in  splendid  monu- 
ments of  marble;  but  also  in  the  lesser  pro- 
vincial cities  their  statues  are  set  up,  to 
mark  some  accident  of  birth  or  fortune. 
Wherever  their  wandering  feet  once  strayed, 
the  association  is  revived  to-day  in  lasting 
memorials.  The  Italians  have  the  gift  of 
emphatic  terseness  in  inscriptions.  And 
the  foreign  traveller,  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  one  of  these  in  some  grass-grown 
square  or  empty  street,  reads  the  sculpt- 
ured words  with  reverence,  and  recalls 
anew  the  long,  patient  struggle  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Italian  liberty. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  close  of  the  first 
century  following  the  death  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri — one  of  the  "four  minds,  which, 
like  the  elements,  might  furnish  forth  crea- 
tion"— whom  Mazzini  called  the  first  mod- 
ern Italian,  should  be  marked  by  some  fit- 
ting ceremonial;  and  the  city  of  his  birth, 
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Asti,  in  Piedmont,  naturally  claimed  the 
right  to  its  observance.  The  date  fixed 
was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death,  October  8,  1903.  For  months  pre- 
ceding it  the  authorities  spared  no  pains  of 
preparation  for  their  festivity.  Asti,  a 
prosperous  community  of  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, flourishing  amid  its  famous  wine- 
growing district,  stands  picturesquely  in  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  encircled  by 
vine-clad  hills.  The  ancient  Asta,  it  was 
once  a  fortified  stronghold;  and  though  it 
has  outgrown  the  old  walls,  portions  of 
them  remain,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gates, 
which  with  many  sturdy  towers  of  fine  pro- 
portion— the  ornaments  and  landmarks  of 
its  intricate  thoroughfares — give  the  city  a 
mediaeval  look,  remote  and  distinctive.  It 
is,  however,  to-day  alert,  thriving;  a  garri- 
son town  still,  with  fluttering  bersaglieri, 
who  march  briskly  from  barracks  and 
parade  to  a  very  lively  bugle  quickstep; 
and  its  later  distinction,  born  with  Alfieri, 
has  never  been  allowed  to  slumber.  Th 
long,  busy  Corso,  winding  from  the  Turin  t 
the  Alessandria  gate,  bears  the  poet's  name 
so  does  the  vast,  central,  heart-shaped  Piaz 
za,  midway  in  which  stands  his  marbl 
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statue.  The  well-built  theatre  is,  of  course, 
the  Teatro  Alfieri.  On  the  market-place 
.near  by,  the  stir  of  small  trade  seems 
coupled  with  intelligent  interest  in  litera- 
ture. Good  books  are  displayed  in  the  shop- 
windows.  Everywhere,  too,  are  signs  of 
enlightened  pubHc  spirit.  There  are  no 
beggars  in  the  streets;  the  poor  are  well 
considered;  the  schools  and  hospitals  are 
modern  buildings  of  good  architectural 
effect ;  and,  finally,  the  leading  citizens  man- 
ifest an  open-handed  munificence,  broadly 
emulative,  not  only  ready,  but  likewise  eager, 
for  prompt  action  in  time  of  need. 

To  one  such   citizen,   Count   Leonetto 
Ottolenghi,  is  due  the  external  renovation 
of  Alfieri's  birthplace,  a  handsome  eigh- 
teenth-century palace  at  a  turn  of  the  Corso, 
above  mentioned.     The  poet's  parents,  as 
he  writes  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
autobiography,   were  noble,  upright,  and 
well  to  do.     Their  stately  apartments,  care- 
fully tended,  have  been  kept  intact,  with 
all  mural   decorations,   pictures,   mirrors, 
furniture,   even   to   that   of   the   chamber 
where  the  son,  Vittorio,  was  born— anno 
1749,  as  recorded  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
wall  above  the  bed.     Nothing  is  changed 
within.     But    without,    one    end    of    the 
palace  was  formerly  encumbered  with  un- 
important, shabby  buildings  that  now  are 
swept  away,  to  make  room  for  the  beauti- 
ful httle  Piazza  Umberto  I,  which  an  old 
sycamore  tree  overshadows ;  and  there,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months,  the  house  was  given 
a  new  facade,  conforming  with  the  old  one. 
The  scheme,  thoughtfully  planned,  is  justi- 
fied by  the  results,  all  in  admirable  taste. 
On  the  Piazza  side  have  been  inserted  two 
inscriptions  supplementing  an  older  record 
upon  the  Corso.     One  of  these  is  a  remark- 
able quotation  from  Alfieri's  ninety-second 
sonnet,  written  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
wherein  he  predicts  the  gratitude  of  future 
generations.     ''Already,"  he  declares,  ''I 
hear  them  say: 


^         "  '  O   Vate  nostra  in  pravi 
Secoli  nato,  eppur  create    hai  queste 
Suhlimi  eta  che  profetando  andavi.'"* 

The  impKcationof  subhmityfor  the  present 
moment  in  the  choice  of  these  ringing  lines 
would    be    somewhat    starthng,    perhaps, 

*0r,  roughly  translated  into  English  blank  verse: 

r\(  J     ^  ^  '^^^^   °^  °"'"^'  ^^  the  days 

Ut  darkness  born,   thou  didst  indeed  create 
Ihis  age  sublime  that  well  thy  verse  foretold' 


were  it  not  that  the  entire  sonnet,  well 
known  to  Alfieri's  countrymen,  deals  with 
the  regeneration  of  Italy,  then  but  a  for- 
lorn hope,  now  fortunately  realized.  The 
second  inscription,  unveiled  during  the 
festal  week,  proclaims  that  these  prophetic 
words  of  the  poet  are  gratefully  reiterated 
by  a  free,  united  people,  one  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  With  this  illumin- 
ating commentary,  the  unusual  tribute 
seems  fehcitous  and  just. 

The  date  of  the  festival  happily  coincided 
this  year  with  that  of  Asti's  movable  au- 
tumnal  feast,   the  vintage.     Grapes  and 
foaming  must  are  her  chief  commercial 
resources;  as  the  crop  goes,  so  goes  Asti, 
according  to  a  local  by- word;  and  since 
the  latest  crop,  though  of  meagre  quantity, 
proved  excellent  in  quality,   cheerfulness 
prevailed.     The  harvesting  was  in  progress 
when   the  memorable  week  of  cloudless 
skies  began;  and  those  who  followed  its 
details  for  the  first  time  found  them  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure.     Daily,  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  a  continuous  procession  of 
white  oxen,  bulls,  or  cows,  yoked  in  pairs, 
circled  round  the  great  square,  dragging 
loadsof  purple  grapes  along  the  Corso  and 
its  tributaries  to  every  court-yard  in  the 
town.     The  carts,  of  uniform  construction, 
resemble  huge  sarcophagi,  and  the  load  is 
heavy.     A  high  wooden  yoke,  strapped  to 
the. horns  of  the  animals,  aids  them  in  its 
draught.     They  are  patient,  gentle,  slow, 
and  need  no  urging;  but  fix  watchful  eyes 
a  few  paces  in  advance  upon  the  boy  who 
guides    them,    generally    by    signs    alone. 
When  the  load  is  hauled,  they  are  unyoked 
to  chew  the  cud  in  a  corner  of  the  court; 
while   a   peasant,    bare-footed   and   bare- 
legged, climbs  into  the  cart,  to  begin  the 
laborious   treading   process,    working   his 
way  down  through  the  heap  and  occasion- 
ally refreshing  himself  with  one  of  its  top- 
most bunches  as  he  goes.     Soon  his  legs 
and  feet  are  stained  crimson  by  the  juice, 
v/hich  pours  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cart  through  a  wooden  pipe  into  a  tub 
placed  to  receive  it.     When  the  pipe  runs 
dry,  the  crushed  mass  within  is  removed 
for  further  extraction  in  a  wine-press;  and 
it  is  commonly  subjected  to  a  third  pressure 
for  the  thin  wine  of  the  contadini,  called 
vinello. 

That  is  the  primitive  labor,  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October,  goes  on  in 
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Asti's  courts,  making  a  series  of  genre 
pictures,  irresistible  to  the  stranger  within 
her  gates.  The  sunUght  streams  over  red- 
tiled  roofs  and  vine-covered  walls  upon  the 
merry,  trampling  servitor  and  his  attend- 
ants, upon  the  mild-eyed  oxen  and  the 
bubbling  wine-vat.  All  is  cheer,  friendli- 
ness, and  courtesy.  He  who  stops  to  look 
is  urged  to  stay,  to  try  the  fresh  grapes  or 
a  glass  of  last  year's  wine;  even  to  visit  the 
cellar  and  the  household.  If  the  stranger 
is  American,  it  will  be  assumed  that  Span- 
ish is  his  native  language.  For  the  North 
American  is  so  rare  a  bird,  that  no  one  can 
remember  when  he  last  checked  his  hurried 
flight  at  Asti. 

With  this  animated  background  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  beauty,  the  Alfieri 
feast  was  introduced,  three  days  before  its 
time,  by  another  important  ceremony,  viz.: 
the  unveiling  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
late  King,  Umberto — the  first  put  up  in 
Italy — in  the  new  square  which  perpetuates 
his  name.  The  bronze  group,  heroic  in 
size,  is  a  spirited  work  of  the  Piedmontese 
sculptor,  Tabacchi;  facing  it  was  a  royal 
pavilion  of  crimson  and  gold,  where  in  full 
general's  uniform  stood  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
nephew  of  Umberto  and  first  cousin  to  the 
present  king;  surrounding  him  were  the 
city  dignitaries,  the  Syndic  of  Asti,  Com- 

mendatore  Bocca, 
the  sculptor,  and 
other  distinguish- 
ed guests.  Two 
smaller  pavilions, 
crowded  with  la- 
dies gayly  dressed, 
flanked  the  statue. 
The  Italian  colors 
flickered  every- 
w^hereinthe  morn- 
ing sunshine;  and 
at  the  appointed 
hour  troops  of  mil- 
itary and  civic  so- 
cieties, bearing 
wreaths  and  ban- 
^  ners,  filed  into  the 

square  to  group  themselves  in  order  about 
the  pedestal.  After  presentations  and  ad- 
dresses, happily  short,  the  veil  was  with- 
drawn, the  band  struck  up  the  royal  march, 
the  Duke,  attended,  moved  slowly  round 
the  statue,  inspecting  it  on  all  sides,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  for  a  word  with  some 


A  Contadino. 


The  theatre  (Teatro  Alfien),  Asti. 

veteran  standard-bearer;  then  drove  off  t 
breakfast  down  the  decorated  Corso.  Th 
populace  retired  for  a  time.  But  all  tha 
day  and  evening  the  contadini  thronged  i 
from  the  hills;  until,  after  sunset,  when  th 
general  illumination  of  the  city  began,  th 
square  and  its  adjacent  streets  becam 
almost  impassable,  yet  with  no  sign  of  dis 
order.  The  crowd,  which  included  man 
women  and  small  children,  was  well-be 
haved;  reverent,  even,  in  its  expression  o: 
patriotic  enthusiasm. 

For  three  days  ^more  the  vintage  pro 
ceeded  without  interruption.     Then  on  th 
morning  of  the  8th,  the    birthplace   wa 
thrown    open    to    visitors.     The    groun 
floor  of  the  palace  contains  a  small  mu 
seum,  and  a  library  with  some  of  the  poet' 
manuscripts.     But   the   true   goal  of  pil 
grimage  lies  in  the  series  of  rooms  above! 
running   the   whole   length   of  the   piano 
nobile,   especially  in  the   chamber  where 
Alfieri  first  saw  the  Hght.     There  hang  " 
the  portrait,  painted  for  his  sister,  in  1798 
by  his  friend,  Saverio  Fabre.     This  fin 
picture,  in  fine  condition,  is  a  three-quar 
ters'  length  of  the  poet's  figure,  seated,  wit 
a  red  cloak  draped  about  him  and  a  beau 
tiful  intagho  set  in  a  ring  upon  his  hand' 
The  pose  is  unconstrained,  the  expression 
thoughtful,  dignified,  sympathetic.     More 
than  any  other  existing  Ukeness  it  present 
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the  lofty  ambition  and  intellectual  power 
of  the  man — that,  too,  most  vividly  and 
attractively.  So  one  would  have  him  look, 
so  one  feels  that  he  must  have  looked  in 
the  serenity  of  his  later  years.  It  is  a 
genuine  work  of  art,  singularly  refined  and 
pleasing,  from  the  hand  of  a  painter  other- 
wise Httle  known.  Alfieri's  original  letter 
to  his  sister,  which  accompanied  the  pict- 
ure, is  framed  upon  the  wall  beside  it. 
And  on  the  back  of  the  canvas  he  wrote  his 
translation  of  two  lines  from  Pindar,  ex- 
pressing life's  evanescence,  since  man  at 
his  best  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 

Aside  from  these  rooms  the  traces  of 
Alfieri  at  Asti  are  few  and  far  between. 
That  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
left  his  native  city  when  he  was  only  nine 
years  old — as  it  happened,  never  to  return. 
The  early  chapters  of  the  autobiography 
deal  with  his  childhood  there,  its  mishaps, 
its  small  faihngs,  its  punishments;  dwell- 
ing upon  one  of  the  last,  which  consisted 
in  forcing  him  to  wear  his  nightcap  to 
church — once  to  the  small,  unfrequented 
Carmine  near  his  home,  and  again  to  the 
larger  church  of  San  Martino  in  the  heart 
of  the  town.  The  penalty  seems  by  no 
means  harsh,  yet  it  so  distressed  him  thart 
it  was  never  again  repeated.  These  two 
churches  still  remain,  probably  much  as 
they  were  in  Alfieri's  time.  There  is  also 
a  sunny  house  with  a  walled  garden,  to 
which  his  mother  removed  after  his  father's 
death — a  house  which  the  boy  must  have 
known.  Certain  of  the  surrounding  streets 
undoubtedly  retain  the  aspect  familiar  to 
him.  Otherwise,  the  Mecca  of  the  birth- 
place and  its  Kaaba,  the  birth-chamber, 
stand  alone. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  city  was 
again  illuminated;  this  time,  in  Alfieri's 
honor.  Slender,  graceful  arches  spanned 
the  Corso  at  short  intervals.  These, 
adorned  with  the  city  arms,  wreathed  with 
pine,  laurel,  and  clusters  of  palm-leaves, 
were  so  treated  as  to  be  decorative  even  by 
day.  By  night,  aglow  with  thousands  of 
tiny  lamps  in  red,  white,  and  green,  the 
national  colors — some  following  the  lines 
of  the  arch,  others  hanging  from  it  in  full, 
grape-like  clusters — they  produced  an  ef- 
fect which  was  the  triumph  of  good  taste 
in  the  employment  of  simple  means.  The 
public  buildings  and  private  palaces  blazed 
with  light  and  color.     Long  festoons  of 


lamps  gleamed  in  the  great  Piazza,  where 
the  usual  gas-jets  were  embellished  with 
ornamental  burners,  and  the  statue  stood 
out  against  a  fiery  arch,  grander  than  all 
the  rest,  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  the 
poet's  tragedies.  The  view,  either  from 
the  crowded  pavement  or  from  some  upper 
window  commanding  square  and  Corso, 
was  a  wonder  of  fantastic  gayety.  Yet  in 
its  way  nothing  could  have  been  less  elab- 
orate. Candles  and  colored  glass,  that  was 
all!     But  all  was  so  well  disposed  as  to 


Birthplace  of  Alfieri,  Asti. 

give  a  definite  impression  of  artistic  skill, 
with  no  sense  of  overdoing. 

That  night,  the  key-note  of  the  com- 
memoration was  struck  in  the  performance 
of  "Saul"  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri.  This 
tragedy  is  conceded  to  be  the  poet's  master- 
work— his  battle-charger,  as  the  Italians 
say;  and  the  conditions  of  its  recital  were 
wholly  favorable.  The  theatre  is  airy  and 
well  arranged ;  graceful  in  its  lines,  of  im- 
posing size,  yet  not  too  large  for  comfort. 
Its  five  tiers  were  filled  not  only  with  the 
flower  of  Asti,  but  with  visitors  of  note 
from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Every  tier  bore  a 
row  of  medallions  descriptive  of  Alfieri's 
work.  And  the  curtain,  by  some  local 
scene-painter,  represented  his  apotheosis, 
with   Fame   blowing  her  trumpet  before 
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him,  and  his  tragic  heroes  and  heroines 
grouped  below  in  appropriate  attitudes. 

Like  most  of  Alfieri's  plays,  "Saul" 
holds  strictly  to  the  "unities,"  and  has  but 
one  scene  for  its  five  acts:  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  at  Gilboa  on  the  last  day  of  the 
king's  life.  The  cast  was  a  strong  one. 
There  are  only  six  parts,  three  of  these 
being  comparatively  unimportant;  but  all 
were  well  played.  The  Saul  was  Salvini; 
the  David,  his  oldest  son,  Gustavo — an 
actor  of  long  experience  and  the  best  pos- 
sible training — who  has  become  a  favorite 
with  the  Italian  public,  and  is  now  famous 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Saul  does  not  appear  in  the  first  act,  of 
which  David  is  the  dominant  figure.  It 
was  seen  at  once  that  the  son,  apart  from 
professional  facility,  has  inherited  many 
of  the  father's  natural  gifts.  He  is  tall, 
handsome,  graceful;  with  a  strong,  full 
voice,  perfectly  controlled.  The  act,  pure- 
ly introductory,  makes  few  emotional  de- 
mands. But  the  part  is  a  new  one  to  him, 
and  its  unfolding  aroused  keen  interest. 
At  the  close,  he  was  heartily  recalled. 

With  SauPs  entrance  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  act  the  strong  scenes  of  the  play 
begin,  and  thenceforward  the  interest  ad- 
vances in  dramatic  crescendo.  The  old 
king,  haunted  by  dreams  of  his  approach- 
ing fate,  passes  swiftly  from  gentle  melan- 
choly to  black  despair,  which  is  relieved 
by  gleams  of  tenderness  and  hope's  most 
flattering  illusions.  In  one  moment  he  is 
proud  of  his  valorous  son-in-law,  David, 
the  people's  champion,  and  submits  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  to  his  hands.  In  the 
next,  he  finds  treachery  in  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  in  every  friend  an  enemy;  and, 


his  present  woes  and  restores  his  reason. 
But  his  sons  are  slain;  he  dismisses  his 
daughter  and  her  attendants  to  a  place  of 
safety.  And  in  the  final  moment,  left 
alone,  he  falls  upon  his  sword  as  the  con- 
quering host  swarms  into  the  camp,  where 
Saul  lies  dead  upon  the  field — to  the  last,' 
royal. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Salvini  finds 
in  this  varied  conflict  of  the  passions  a  part 
worthy  of  his  genius,  whereof  all  the  exact-< 
ing  requirements  seem  amply  fulfilled.  In 
his  crimson  and  gold  garments,  with  crow^n, 
mantle,  and  jewelled  girdle,  his  is  a  superb 
presence,  kingly,  oriental,  barbaric;  vigor- 
ous, yet  restrained,  through  all  its  shifting 
phases,  and  always  intensely  human.  The 
range  of  his  unequalled  voice  was  never- 
more apparent.  In  a  word,  the  part,  as 
he  plays  it,  can  only  be  compared  with  his 
own  Shakespearian  impersonations — th^ 
Lear,  the  Macbeth,  the  Othello.  It  has  long 
held  its  own  with  these  in  Italy.  If  its- 
appeal  to  a  cosmopolitan  public  is  less 
direct,  that  is  only  because  he  has  Alfieri 
behind  him  in  it,  and  not  Shakespeare. 

In  his  autobiography  Alfieri  described 
Saul  as  his  favorite  character,  comprising 
eVery  conceivable  emotion ;  but  complaine( 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  properly  inter- 
preted.    During  his  Florentine  life,  occa- 
sionally he  played  the  part  himself,  at  his 
own    house,    before    select    audiences,    ii 
dilettante   fashion;  and,    painfully   awan 
of  his  shortcomings,  regretted  that  he  was 
not  an  actor,  since  none  then  living  couk 
do  it  justice.     The  Saul  of  Asti,  with  all 
Italy  in  attendance,  brought  home,  literj 
ally,  the  contrast  between  his  day  and  ours] 
And  it  also  brought  to  mind  some  lines  of 


jealous  of  David^s  prowess,  turns  upon  him    later  poet,  Calamati,  which  may  be  aptl] 


with  blind,  doting  fury — only  to  recall  him 
to  his  arms.  He  bids  David  play  upon  his 
harp,  to  stir  him  with  a  war-song,  to  soothe 
him  with  a  song  of  peace.  Then,  at  a 
word,  his  fitful  jealousy  breaks  forth  once 
more,  and  he  threatens  the  champion's  life 
with  drawn  sword. 

In  the  fourth  act  the  lightning  of  SauVs 
rage  is  launched  against  the  priesthood. 
He  condemns  the  high-priest,  Achimelech, 
in  the  fiercest  terms,  to  a  lingering  death, 
and  orders  a  general  massacre  of  the  people. 
Then  his  mind,  giving  way,  is  darkened 
by  dreadful  visions  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
The  victorious  Philistine  trumpet  renews 


quoted  here,  even  in  a  halting  Englisl 
paraphrase.  They  were  addressed  to  the 
writer's  brother,  from  Marseilles,  in  1886. 

Torquato,  all  in  vain  your  love  demands 

A  labored  tribute,  at  an  exile's  hands, 

To  him  whose  gentle  presence  oversways 

The  prostrate  soul,  and  stills  the  note  of  praise^ 

Salvini!     Glory  of  the  art  that  blends 

All  arts  in  one,  and  makes  all  nations  friends! 

Nor  lips,  nor  hand,  nor  trembling  pen  of  mine 

Shall  speak  for  him  whose  speech  is  half  divine; 

Demand  for  that  a  more  than  mortal  strain; 

Bring  Alfieri  back  to  life  again ! 

Throughout   the   trying   scenes   of   th( 
second  and  third  acts,   Salvini  the  father 
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was  ably  seconded  by  the  son  as  the  mys- 
tical  David,    of   whom   Saul   bitterly   in- 
quires why  he  so  often  affronts  his  king 
with  the  name  of  God.     The  part,  though 
sympathetic,   presents  formidable  dangers 
of  exaggeration  on  the  heroic  side,  on  the 
sentimental  one  of  mawkishness;   between 
which  Scylla  and  Charybdis  the  younger 
Salvini  held  his  course  with  unerring  skill. 
The  righteous  indignation  of  his  appeal  for 
justice  was  manly  and  impressive,  without 
a  trace  of  rant.     And  the  long,  difficult 
passage  of  the  songs,  recited,  as  ordered 
by  Alfieri,  to  a  harp  accompaniment,  was 
splendidly  sustained.     A  modern  spirit  of 
reaUsm,    idealized  and   governed   by  fine 
traditions  of  the  past,  warranted  his  na- 
tional fame  as  the  leading  tragic  actor  of 
his  day  and  generation.     After  the  third 
act,  his  place,  before  the  curtain  and  be- 
hind It,  was  at  his  father's  side. 

On  the  following  morning  a  dramatic 
:onA'ention  met  in  a  small  hall  of  the  old 
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Municipal  Palace.     All  persons  interested 
were  asked  to  attend  it  without  formahty, 
and  the  room  was  well  filled  by  a  repre- 
sentative company  of  authors,  actors,  and 
officers  of  various  Hterary  societies.     The 
elder    Salvini    was    chosen    president    by 
acclamation.     He  opened  the  convention 
with  a  paper  on  a  proposed  popular  the- 
atre, to  consist  of  four  companies  quahfied 
to  perform  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
literature,  new  and  old,  in  the  larger  Italian 
cities,  the  theatre  to  receive  a  State  sub- 
sidy, and  to  be  directed  by  a  competent 
commission;  in  its  scope  to  be  artistic  and 
educational,  with  all  performances  at  mod- 
erate prices.     The  paper  ended  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  on  its  practical 
side.     The  ambitious  project  was  loudly 
applauded,  and  speeches  in  favor  of  it  were 
made  by  Count  Angelo  De  Gubernatis,  of 
Rome,  and  Professor  Mohneri,  of  Milan; 
the  latter  going  so  far  as  to  suggest,  then 
and  there,  a  number  of  names  for  the  com- 
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mission.     The  suggestions,  however,  were  where   are   preserved   certam   of   Alfieri's 

not   adopted,    the    convention   contenting  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  memorials, 

itself  with  a  general  approval.  These   passed   by   the   poet's   will   to   his 

All  this  had  a  sound  pathetically  familiar  friend,  the  painter  Fabre,  who  transferred 

to  American  ears.     We,  too,   long  for  a  them  in  due  course  to  Montpelher,  his  own 


theatre  conforming  to  canons  of  taste, 
from  which  all  question  of  money-making 
shall  be  excluded— have  longed  for  it,  in- 
deed, these  many  years.  We  meet  in  a 
Hmited  circle  to  ap- 
plaud, discuss,  and 
pass  good  resolu- 
tions. But  the 
scheme,  undevel- 
oped, germ-like,  is 
still  in  its  earliest 
stages.  A  general 
approval  of  the  few  is 
all  that  has  been  at- 
tained. 

At  the    afternoon 
session  the  conven- 
tion listened  to  inter- 
esting  discourses   on 
theatrical   subjects 
from  Professor  Moli- 
neri  and  others. 
Then,  after  a  compli- 
mentary telegram  to 
the  retired  tragic  act- 
ress,   Ristori,   it   ad- 
journed to  a  City 
banquet,  where  the 
players  of  the  night 
before  were  welcomed 
by  the  Syndic.    This 
was  followed,  in  the 
theatre,  by  the  read- 
ing of  "  Sylla,"  an  un- 
finished   play    of   the    late    Pietro    Cossa, 
whose  "Nero"  and  other  historical  trage- 
dies earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  modern 
Alfieri.     The  reader,  Cossa 's  friend,  An- 
gelo   Pasetti,   held   his   audience   for   two 
hours  with  this  fragment;  a  notable  feat, 


native  city.  The  collection  is  there  treas- 
ured religiously.  The  delegates  brought 
an  album  of  photographic  specimens  from 
it,  and  a  complete  catalogue  to  Asti.     And 

Asti  returned  the 
compliment  with  a 
bronze  medallion, 
cast  in  honor  of  the 
event;  then  feasted 
and  toasted  the 
French  guests  cere- 
moniously, escorting 
them  afterward  to 
the  theatre,  for  the 
performance  of 
"Filippo." 

This  early  work, 
deahng  with  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of 
Philip  II   of   Spain, 
seems  deficient  in  ac- 
tion, verbose,  dry  and 
dull  to  the  casual 
reader.     But  Alfieri 
wrote    for  the  stage, 
not   the   closet;    and 
the   play  gained   so 
much  in  performance 
as  to  cause  agreeable 
surprise.     Some    of 
its  scenes  moved  with 
a  swift  intensity,  sug- 
gesting  the   modern 
French  drama  of  in- 
trigue; and  though  the  final  act,  with  dag- 
ger and  poison  bowl  both  dragged  to  the 
front,  became  excessive  in  its  gloom,  the 
production  as  a  whole  proved  extremely 
interesting.     Unity  of  place  was  discarded 
in  it  for  a  series  of  rich  interiors,  which, 


Statue  of  Alfieri  by  Vini. 


considering  the  Italian  temperament,  with-    neither  tawdry  nor  overcrowded,  ^^ere  a 
in  walls  that  had  last  echoed  the  voice  of    lesson  in  scene-pamtmg;  and  it  was  splen- 


Salvini.  So  closed  the  second  day,  an 
off-day  comparatively,  yet  full  of  new  in- 
terest to  the  looker-on  in  Asti. 

The  third  day  began  with  the  unveiHng, 
in  the  public  garden,  of  a  monument  to  a  na- 
tive philanthropist,  Secondo  Boschiero, 
which  drew  out  a  long  procession  of  working 
men  and  women.  Later,  the  Syndic  received 
the  delegates  from  Montpellier,  in  France, 


didly  costumed.  The  cast  had  no  great 
names.  But  the  chief  actor,  De  Sanctis,  if 
not  divinely  gifted,  is  able  and  intelHgent; 
heavily  weighted  with  the  part  of  Filippo,  a 
strong  study  in  jealous  egotism,  he  bore  his 
burden  manfullv;  and  the  supporting  play- 
ers at  least  did  not  offend.  The  audience, 
clearly,  could  not  forget  "Saul";  yet,  will- 
ing to  give  encouragement,  it  was  well  dis- 
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posed  and  never  bored,  generous  in  its 
applause  to  the  end. 

The  last  day  of  the  festival  opened  with 
a  civic  reception  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Signor  Nasi,  who  represented 
the  Itahan  Government.  And  at  half-past 
ten  all  invited  guests  assembled  in  the 
theatre  for  the  commemorative  oration  of 
Tommaso  Villa.    The  scene  was  brilliant. 
Celebrities  and  officials  occupied  the  stage, 
where  on  one  side  stood  a  bust  of  Alfieri,' 
crowned  with  laurel;    on  the  other,  the 
speaker's  desk;  and  the  auditorium  was 
crowded   to  the   doors.     The   Minister, 
Nasi,  in  an  introductory  address  of  wel- 
come, declared  that  the' honors  to  Alfieri 
were  accorded  not  alone  on  literary  and 
academic  grounds,  but  had  a  deeper  na- 
tional significance,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
character  of  the  audience.     The  presence 
of  the  delegates  from  Montpellier  suggest- 
ed a  happy  reference  to  the  cordial  relations 
between   his  own  country  and    France, 
which,  at  the  moment,  was  preparing  to 
receive  the  Italian  sovereigns.     He  then 
introduced  the  orator,  whose  discourse  was 
a  rapid  survey  of  Alfieri's  life,  character, 
and  work,  simple  and  forcible  in  its  deliv- 
ery.    He  reviewed  the  plays  in  detail,  not 
attempting    to   disguise    their   faults,    but 
dwelhng  upon  their  political  import,   al- 


Corso  Vittorio  Alfieri  and  Church  of  Santa  Caterhia    Asti 


Grape  cart. 

ways  foremost  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri,  who 
was  an  apostle  of  freedom.  And  in  this 
underlying  motive  he  found 
the  source  of  their  strength 
and  their  defects.  The  ora- 
tion was  appreciative,  yet 
finely  critical— admirably 
human,  as  was  said  by  one  of 
the  audience  afterw^ard.  It 
stirred  the  assembly  to  an 
interest  as  genuine  and  un- 
affected as  the  discourse  it- 
self. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Min- 
ister was  received  at  the  birth- 
|,|     ||  place  by  Count   Ottolenghi 

I  Pi  ^"^  ^^^  Syndic;  and  he  pro- 

I  "'1  ceeded  thence  to  the  formal 

*"  opening  of  a  new  asylum  for 

poor  children , named  in  honor 
of  Queen  Margherita,  the 
widow  of  Umberto.  In  his 
inaugural  address  he  paid 
Asti  well -merited  compli- 
ments upon  the  conduct  of 
her  charities  and  her  wisdom 
in  providing  amply  for  the 
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education  of  the  poor.  Then  came  the  cus- 
tomary banquet,  at  which  the  indefatigable 
Syndic  presided.  This  time  the  invitations 
included  all  visiting  strangers ;  and  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Albergo  Reale  all  the  wines 
of  Asti  flowed  continuously.     There  were 


tion.     Oftener  played  than  that,  it  is  the 
better  known  of  the  two.     Yet  there  is 
wide  gap  between  them.     In  "  Oreste< 
the  author  challenges  comparison  with  the 
masterpieces  of   Greek  tragedy,   and  the 
test  is  too  severe.     It  is  a  play  of  fine  pas- 


1 


speeches  by  the  Syndic,  the  Minister;  a  salu-  sages,  with  a  very  effective  last  act,  monot- 
tation  from  Florence;  a  response  from  onous  and  slow  of  action  in  the  earlier 
MontpeUier.    The  proceedings  closed  with    scenes;  for  the  leading  part,  brilliant  and 


Courtyard  in  Asti. 
Grape-pressing  and  horse-shoeing. 


the  sending  of  telegraphic  messages  to  Ris- 
tori  and  the  poet  Carducci;  after  which, 
along  the  illuminated  Corso,  all  hurried  to 
the  theatre  for  the  last  time. 

The  play  was  "  Orestes,"  w4th  the  young- 
er Salvini  in  the  title-part;  Salvini  the 
elder,  as  Pylades;  and  an  actress  of  note, 
Giacinta  Pezzana,  especially  engaged  for 
Clytemnestra;  the  strongest  cast,  in  short, 
which  Italy  could  furnish. 

The  tragedy  stands  next  to  "Saul" 
among  Alfieri's  works  in  popular  estima- 


heroic  as  it  is,  lacks  the  quick  variety  of 
"Saul."  None  the  less,  the  performance 
must  always  be  interesting  in  good  hands, 
and  at  Asti  it  moved  the  audience  pro- 
foundly. 

Pylades,  throughout,  is  a  secondary  fig- 
ure,'far  too  slight  for  Salvini.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  yet  these  were 
so  few  as  to  keep  him  always  in  the  back- 
ground. But  what  a  background!  His 
speechless  horror  over  Clytemnestnfs  death 
at  the  hand  of  Orestes  had  a  world  of  ex- 


ouring  grape  juice  after  pressing. 


pression  in  it;  and   the  last  line   of  the 
tragedy — 

Oh,  hard 
Is  cruel  fate's  inevitable  law! 

on  his  lips,  was  awful  in  its  solemnity. 

Gustavo  Salvini  found  in  Orestes  a  hard- 
er task  than  in  David.     If  not  infused  with 
the  highest  imagination,  it  is  still  a  most 
exactmgpart;  its  deficiencies  are  difficul- 
ties.    More,  therefore,  was  required,  and 
more  accomphshed.     In  form  and  bearing 
the  actor  seemed  an  ideal  presentment  o1 
the    Greek  hero.     As  the  play  advanced, 
the  impression,  made  before,  of  his  artistic 
resources,  natural  and  acquired,  was  con- 
firmed.    In  the  final  scene  he  surpassed 
himself.     His  agonized  reiteration  of  "  I  a 
parricide?"  stirred  the  heart,  and  the  ac- 
companying look  of  terror,  as  if  the  Furies 
were  already  at  his  back,  was  a  stroke  of 
genius.     No  further  proof  of  his  rare  crift 
is  needed.  ^ 

The   city   gave   laurel   wreaths  to  both 
players,  who  were  recalled  again  and  again. 


Then  the  great  audience  slowly  dispersed, 
under  the  dying  lamps  of  the  last  illumina- 
tion.   ^  The  festival  at  Asti  was  over.     But 
vibrations  from  it  spread  throughout  Italy 
in  widening  circles.     At  Turin,  in  the  fol- 
lowing week,  "Saul"  was  plaved  again  at 
the  Carignano  Theatre;  a  bronze  bust  of 
Alfieri  was  unveiled  on  the  theatre  facade 
by  the  Duke  of  Aosta;  there  was  a  com- 
memorative   address    by    Panzacchi.     At 
Florence,    delegates   from   Asti   decorated 
Alfieri's  tomb,   in   Santa   Croce,   and  the 
house  where  he  died,  on  the  Lungarno,  with 
due  ceremony.     At  Florence,  too,  occurred 
a  final  performance  of  "Saul,"  after  an 
oration  by  Del  Lungo.     Even  at  the  date 
of  this  writing,  a  month  afterward,  these 
vibrations  have  hardly  died  away. 

Alfieri,  in  a  mournful  mood,'  reminded 
Asti  once  that  she  had  given  him  a  cradle; 
and  though  a  grave  could  not  be  hers  to 
give,  since  fate  had  called  him  forth,  he 
bade  her  take  his  lessons  to  her  heart.  She 
has  done  her  best  to  obey  him. 
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SALVINI 

By   Norman    Hapgood 

Illustrations  by  Ettore  Tito 


FOR  the  world  at  large,  Tommaso  Sal- 
vini  reached  the  end  of  his  career  a 
number  of  years  ago.  AUhough  still 
leading  a  many-sided  Hfe  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, he  has  become,  as  an  artist,  part  of 
dramatic  history.  He  has  reached  that 
stage  where  judgment  of  him  is  no  longer 
impeded  by  the  comphcated  interests  that 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  all  players  who 
are  still  actively  carrying  on  their  profes- 
sion. What  the  world  thinks  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  or  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  what  it  thinks  of  Sal- 
vini.  The  actor's  place  in  history  is  de- 
termined almost  as  soon  as  his  career  is 
ended;  for  unhke  the  author  or  the  painter, 
the  composer  or  the  architect,  he  is  judged 
only  by  the  impression  he  has  left  on  his 
contemporaries. 

It  has  been  said  that  Salvini  stands  as 
surely  first  among  all  actors  of  his  day  as 
Garrick  did  among  all  actors  of  his.     Per- 
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sonally,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  he  will  have 
a  larger  name  a  hundred  years  hence  than 
the  wonderful  French  technician  whose 
powers  seem  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  did  a 
dozen  years  ago;  but  the  first  place  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  anyone  else,  high  as 
Duse,  Irving,  Booth,  and  several  others  of 
our  time  will  stand  in  dramatic  annals. 

Retired  though  he  is  from  active  work, 
the  last  time  I  saw  Salvini  was  on  the  stage, 
in  March,  1903,  in  Naples.  The  audience 
filled  one  of  the  most  enormous  playhouses 
in  the  world.  It  whistled  and  stamped  and 
shouted  with  a  constancy  and  energy  that 
made  the  warmest  Northern  audiences 
seem  cold.  After  the  play  was  over,  the 
whole  muhitude  stayed  to  clamor  their 
approval,  and  when,  after  some  twenty 
recalls,  I  went  away,  the  tumult  was  at  its 
height,  not  another  soul  having  thought  of 
deserting,  although  it  was  close  to  one 
o'clock. 
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Of  course  Salvini  was  not  alone.  He  no 
longer  plays  for  himself.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  appears  in  public  it  is 
almost  always  for  the  purpose,  as  he  ex- 
presses it  himself,  with  his  habitual  frank- 
ness, of  lending  more  glory  to  the  appear- 


Talk  with  him  about  his  experiences  in 
America,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  Amer- 
ica, if  it  desires  to  see  a  truly  great  actor, 
should  procure  a  tour  from  Gustavo.  Talk 
dramatic  art,  and  you  will  find  judicious 
praise  and  criticism  of  leading  contem- 


Tommaso  Salvini. 
(Drawn  from  life.) 


ances  of  his  son.  Salvini  to-day  is  first  of 
all  a  father.  The  son  who  is  best  known 
in  this  country,  Alexander,  is  dead,  and 
the  father's  warm  nature  is  largely  centred 
in  Gustavo.  Endeavor  to  talk  to  Salvini 
about  himself,  his  views,  his  past,  and  in 
a  few  moments  you  will  find  yourself  landed 
by  paternal  pride  and  affection  at  Gustavo. 


poraries,  but  the  basic  principle  is  that 
tragedy  requires,  first  of  all,  a  fine  presence 
and  a  strong,  sonorous  voice,  hke  those  of 
Gustavo.  Well,  it  was  to  lend  glamour  to 
the  performances  of  this  apple  of  his  eye 
that  the  father,  now  a  number  of  years  past 
three  score  and  ten,  gave  three  perform- 
ances at  Naples,  of  which  I  saw  one,  the 
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"  Orestes"  of  Alfieri.     Salvini,  instead  of 
playing   the   leading   role   of   Orestes,   in 
which  he  first  appeared  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,   merely  supported  his  son, 
taking  the  part  which,  as  he  put  it,  was 
more  suited  to  his  years— the  old  friend  and 
councillor,     Pylades.     The    ancient     fire 
burned  undimmed,  and  Salvini  seemed  to 
me  as  great  as  he  was  when  I  saw  him  first: 
as  full  of  passion,  so  real  and  large  that  the 
actor's  task  was  to  let  it  out  in  moderation; 
as  full  of  beauty  and  dignity  in  speech, 
gesture,  and  station;  as  fitted  by  natural 
gifts  and  sympathies  to  inspire  those  ex- 
alted thrills  of  fearful  satisfaction  which 
mark  the  tragic.     Whether  or  not  he  is  the 
greatest  actor  of  our  day,  that  he  is  the 
greatest  tragedian  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Seeing  the  son,  after  hearing  the  father 
talk  about  him,  lent  a  touch  of  the  pa- 
thetic.    An  exceptional  actor  he  is,  with 
an  excellent  voice  and  bearing,  the  signs  of 
much  study,  and  the  abihty  to  work  up 
strong  effects  in  critical  situations:  but  in 
the  class  where  his  father  places  him,  he 
does  not  belong  at  all;  and  this  absorbed 
belief  in  the  greatness  of  his  son  is  the  key- 
note of  Salvini's  lifeto-day. 

He  has  three  living  children,  an  enor- 
mous family  of  relatives,  and  much  of  his 
time  is  spent  with  the  httle  children,  who 
are  profuse  in  the  tribe  of  Salvini.  Devo- 
tion to  his  relatives  of  all  sizes  fills  up  a 
large  part  of  the  day  for  Salvini.  His 
visits,  most  of  them  to  his  kin,  begin  at 
two  o'clock,  and  social  intercourse  lasts 
until  time  for  dinner.  The  morning,  from 
eight  o'clock,  is  taken  up  by  reading  and 
writing  letters,  which  have  to  do  with  per- 
sonal matters,  with  the  business  of  his 
three  estates,  or  with  the  appeals  from 
members  of  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  so 
open  that  he  reads  large  numbers  of  plays, 
to  tell  actors  and  authors  what  he  thinks 
of  them,  and  goes  to  the  theatre  now  and 
then  to  see  some  actor  or  some  play,  al- 
though he  does  this  reluctantly.  With  all 
these  calls  upon  his  time,  he  thinks  he  feels 
less  free  and  less  happy  than  when  all  his 
time  was  given  to  work,  although  he  seems 
a  happy  man.  In  the  evening  come  the 
hours  of  irresponsible  pleasure.  During 
the  winter  months,  which  he  spends  at 
Florence,  where,  in  his  own  words,  he  is  as 
well  known  as  the  monuments  of  the  town, 
he  goes  almost  every  evening  to  the  Casino 


Borghese  to  play  bilHards.  A  biUiard  hall 
in  the  Itahan  cities  is  often  a  place  where 
the  leading  professional  men  or  artists  of 
the  city  may  be  seen,  hke  a  club  in  London, 
and  Salvini  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
players  of  this  bilhard-loving  nation.  About 
the  first  of  June,  when  it  begins  to  be  hot  in 
Florence,  the  old  actor  closes  his  house,  at 
No.  17  Via  Gino  Capponi,  and  goes  to  the 
Villa  Salvini,  a  few  miles  out  of  Florence, 
where  he  stays  until  the  end  of  July,  when 
he  goes  to  spend  three  months  on  the  con- 
siderable estate  which  he  owns  near  Sienna 
The  peasants  cheat  him,  and  the  cares  of 
the  estate  are  a  worry  as  well  as  a  resource, 
but  he  loves  the  Tuscan  country  so  in- 
tensely that  these  rural  months  are  the 
happiest  of  the  year.  Salvini's  contempt 
and  disHke  for  the  peasants  on  his  estate 
is  characteristic  of  his  country,  for  one  sel- 
dom hears  the  superior  Itahan  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  lower  orders  of  his 
people. 

Salvini  does  not  look  or  talk  like  an  ex- 
tremely old  man.  He  is  heavy  and  stout, 
and  moves  with  slow  power,  but  he  has  the 
bright  eyes,  the  sensitive  and  sweet  expres- 
sion, the  open  and  interested  manner,  the 
confidence  and  modesty  of  other  days. 
Youth  often  stays  late  with  men  whose 
lives  have  been  full  and  whose  interests 
have  been  keen.  He  cares  about  things, 
and  that  makes  him  seem  more  hke  sixty 
than  like  seventy-five.  He  talks  willingly 
about  dramatic  hterature,  and,  although 
his  knowledge  of  it  is  not  extensive,  his 
opinions  have  the  weight  and  simphcity  of 
his  personality.  He  is  very  serious  now, 
as  he  was  when,  a  mere  child,  he  used  to 
ask  for  permission  to  go  to  bed  on  those 
nights  when  his  father's  troupe  happened 
to  give  a  comedy.  No  such  permission 
was  requested  on  the  nights  of  tragedy.  His 
spirit  has  been  single  in  its  devotion  through 
life,  from  before  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1842,  with 
"Honest  Beppo,"  his  father,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Most  great  actors  have  spent 
their  lives  from  early  childhood  on  the 
stage,  and  Salvini's  intellectual  horizon  is 
that  of  one  whose  long  experience  has  been 
focussed  on  the  theatre.  To  have  had  a 
boyish  love  for  Ristori,  to  have  had  a  great 
success  in  tragedy  at  nineteen,  to  play 
superbly  with  his  son  at  seventy-five,  to 
have  fought  with  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi, 


Gustavo  Salvini  as  "  Hamlet." 


to  have  been  made  a  corporal  for  bravery, 
and  now,  in  old  age,  to  be  so  much  sought 
bvhttle  descendantsand  by  admiring  coun- 
trymen that  the  hours  of  the  day  seem  too 
few,  and  the  beloved  freedom  of  nature  the 
happiest  resource,  is,  perhaps,  to  have  hved 
as  satisfactorily  as  the  human  lot  allows. 

Fragmentary  views  of  a  great  artist  are 
always  worth   recording.     Salvini   is   not 


clever  in  conversation,  as  the  leading 
French  actors  are  almost  sure  to  be,  but  he 
has  qualities  more  fitting  than  cleverness 
would  be.  He  is  simple  and  sincere. 
About  America  he  speaks  most  ardentlv  of 
the  actresses,  the  American  woman  thus 
gaming  her  usual  triumphs  with  the  for- 
eigner, somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  man.    Dash,  vitaHty,  and  ''  go," 
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Salvini  walking  in  the  grounds  of  his  villa  near  Florence. 


make  our  women  players  very  attractive  to 
him.  Of  the  men,  the  one  of  whom  he 
speaks  most  enthusiastically  is  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, whose ''  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  he  deems 
a  perfect  work  of  art.  German  acting  he 
Hkes  for  the  study  shown  in  it,  for  the  in- 
telhgence  of  the  whole;  "But,"  he  ex- 
plained last  winter  to  me,  "they  lack 
genius."  Then,  leaning  forward  and  tap- 
ping me  confidentially  on  the  knee,  as  his 
honest  patriotism  swelled  quietly  into  his 
eyes,  he  added,  ''We  have  it."  Duse's 
rnethod  he  thinks  is  perfect,  although  he 
misses  in  her  certain  gifts  of  nature,  espe- 
cially invoice  and  appearance  (of  which  the 
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shining  example  is  Gustavo ) .  With  the  ora- 
torical" method,  represented,  for  instance, 
by  Mounet-Sully,  he  has  no  sympathy. 
He  is  out  of  accord  with  Paris  in  general, 
and  with  dramatic  criticism  there  in  par- 
ticular. Indeed,  the  country  next  to  his 
own,  of  which  he  speaks  with  most  en- 
thusiasm, is  the  United  States.  He  has 
prepared  his  own  leaden  casket,  and  he 
remembers  that  he  may  be  very  near  the 
end.  One  of  his  dreams  is  to  see,  before 
he  dies,  his  son  Gustavo  earning  money 
and  the  fame  of  greatness  here  in  America, 
where  Tommaso  Salvini  himself  has  made 
no  less  than  seven  tours. 


GIFT    OF    THE     GODS 

By   Harriet   Prescott  Spofford 

WHEx>f  the  great  wanderers  came  up  that  way, 
The  cloud  that  hid  their  godhead  round  them  throwing, 

The  roses  ran  Hke  fire  before  their  feet, 
And  sweet  the  gales  of  heaven  about 'them  blowing. 

There  Baucis  and  Philemon,  hand  in  hand, 
Like  old  cicalas  that  the  long  days  wither, 

Sat  in  the  doorway,  taking  what  was  their's 

Of  fragrant  winds  blown  hither  and  blown  thither. 

He  knew  nor  cared  that  on  her  placid  face 
The  weary  years  had  made  their  cruel  tally; 

She  held  him  still  as  strong  and  straight  as  when. 
Fluting,  he  led  their  first  flocks  from  the  valley.' 

And  swift  they  rose  and  served  their  shining  guests, 

Brought  them  cool  water,  broke  their  bread  before  them 

And  gave  them  honey  of  their  hives,  and  wine 

Long  from  the  vine  that  drooped  its  bunches  o'er  them. 

Then,  when  refreshed,  the  gods  would  journev  on, 
The  air  pulsating  round  them  with  strange 'brig'htenings 

One  gift  of  all  the  world  they  promised,  poised 
With  winged  feet,  with  veiled  and  quivering  lightnings. 

Withered— asked  these  of  earth  for  youth  again? 

Old— for  long  basking  in  sweet  sunnv  weather? 
Poor— for  the  riches  of  the  East?     They  asked 

The  gods  that  they  might  only  die  together! 

Love,  when  the  flickering  vine  shields  you  and  me, 

Like  old  cicalas  touched  by  frosty  weather. 
What  happier  than  this  shall  we  implore, 

Gift  of  the  gods,  that  we  may  die  together! 


^t. 


Dra7vn  by  E.  M.  Ashe.  * 

"  It's  Queenie  ! — why,  it's  Queenie  to  the  very  hfe  !  " — Page  246. 


THE    CAT    AND    THE     PAINTER 
By  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

Illustrations  by  E.   M.   Ashe 

ME-OW— W!''  fainter,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.     It 

It  was  a  plaintive  wail  that  was  then  that  she  had  stopped,  and  tugged 

came  from  behind  the  ash  barrel  and  bit  at  the  knotted  cord  until  at  last  she 

in  the  alley-way.  could  switch  her  tail  from  side  to  side-free 

A  small  boy  across  the  street  turned  his  from  its  hated  burden, 
head  and  looked  over  inquiringly.     The        She  had  been  trembling  and  shivering  in 

forlorn  httle  furry  heap  by  the  ash  barrel  that  alley-way  now  for  many  a  long  minute 

crouched  lower  and  slunk  back  into  the  There  was  no  soft  basket-bed,  no  warm 

shadows.     The  kitten's  knowledge  of  small  milk,  no  Miss  Dorothy's  white  hand  to  pat 

boys  was  just  two  hours  old— but  it  was  and  stroke  her  fur.     The  small  boy  across 

A^^u^n'    -J     1.    ,    ,  the  street  stayed  quietly  listening  for  a  time, 

A  chill  wind  whisded  around  the  corner,  then  he  turned  and  walked  off  whistling     A 

and  she  tucked  her  tiny  paws  beneath  her  minute  later  the  kitten  rose  to  her  feet  and 

—a  httle  shivering  bunch  of  misery  out  in  stealthily  shpped  out  into  the  open 

the  fast-gathering  twilight.  "Me-ow w!" 

.u^^f^J"^^""  f""  delightful  to  scurry  out        "Whew!  little  cat,  is  it  so  bad  as  all 

the  hall  door  when  Miss  Dorothy  was  not  that?" 

looking-out  into  the  bright  sunshine,  He  was  tall,  wore  a  soft  black  hat,  and 
where  the  red  and  yellow  leaves  were  chas-  carried  a  cane,  which  he  playfully  twirled 
mg  each  other  down  the  smooth  walk  in  over  the  kitten's  head  as  he  spoke  A  mo- 
front  of  the  house.  She  had  rolled  and  ment  more,  and  he  had  passed  along 
tumbled  among  those  leaves  in  a  dehrious  The  kitten's  tail  came  upright  instantly 
whirl  of  freedom,  and  had  given  frantic  waving  an  appreciative  welcome  to  the 
chase  to  one  particularly  tantahzing  bit  of  kindly  tones.  She  looked  wistfully  after 
scarlet  that  had  sailed  along  just  ahead  of  the  retreating  figure,  hesitated,  then  fell 
her  nose  ^  into  a  brisk  trot,  her  softly  cushioned  feet 
i  hen  there  came  a  time  when  the  sun-  giving  no  sign  of  her  presence  even  when 
shine  tied  and  the  leaves  lay  quiet,  refusing  close  at  his  heels 

to  play   even  when  she  poked  them  with        Two  blocks  down  the  street,  the  man 

her  httle  insistent  paw.     She  had  run  far  turned  the  corner  and  ran  up  the  steps  of  a 

down  the  street   and  everything  was  new  substantial-looking  house  bearing  the  un- 

and  strange  to  her.     A  big  dog  bounced  mistakable  hall-mark  of  old-time  gentihty 

around  the  corner,  and  she  was  obliged  to  His  latchkey  was  in  his  hand  before  he 

scramble  up  a  tree  to  escape  his  horrid  gap-  spied  the  kitten.     She  had  sprung  lightly 

^^lv.tT'^  u  .  '    .               ,.  ,     .  ,  ^^  ^^^  topmost  step,  and  was  now  facing 

She  had  but  just  accomplished  her  fear-  him,  her  agitated  httle  body  and  upraised 

some  descent  from  this  disquieting  eleva-  tail  plainly  expressing  her  assurance  of  a 

tion  when  a  group  of  small  boys  hailed  her  welcome 

appearance  with  yells  of  dehght.     Then  to  "  Why— pussy ' " 

her  tail— her  beautiful  fluffy  tail,  of  which  "  Meow  ! " 

Miss  Dorothy  was  so  plainly  proud-they  The  plaintiveness  was  gone;  the  cry  told 

had  tied  a  cruel  cord  with  a  janghng  tin  can  only  her  eagerness  to  enter  the  house, 

wililv /!5             T   ^^"^   '^'?^^   '^^   ^^^  Mechanically  the  man  obeyed  the  obvi- 

S  f 'll '  ^'T^  ''''''f ''  .^^'^''S^  ^^"^  °^'   command,   unlocked   the   door,   and 

riftl'  ^      V       !  r^'  \  \^^^  deafening  pushed  it  open.     The  kitten  was  inside  the 

rattle  danglmg  at  the  tip  of  her  tail.  hall  with  a  bound,  beginning  at  once,  after 

1  he  shouts  of  the  boys  grew  fainter  and  the  fashion  of  her  kind,  a  tour  of  inspection 
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The  man  was  gazing  helplessly  at  the  rest- 
less little  creature  when  his  landlady  came 
out  of  the  parlor. 

"Oh,  what  a  beauty,  Mr.  Heywood ! 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"That's  just  the  trouble,  Mrs.  Merriam; 
I  didn't  get  it  at  all— it  came ! "  Hey  wood's 
forehead  was  crossed  with  perplexed  Hnes, 
and  he  followed  the  cat's  motions  with 
dubious  eyes. 

"  Came  to  you  ?  How  perfectly  lovely  ! 
The  very  best  sign  of  good  luck  that  you 
could  possibly  have!"  And  Mrs.  Mer- 
riam clapped  her  plump  hands  together 
softly.  *'  There's  not  a  bit  of  doubt  now, 
Mr.  Heywood — your  picture  will  be  a  cer- 
tain success.  It's  almost  an  Angora,too— 
just  look  at  that  tail!"  she  continued  ec- 
statically, mixing  pictures  and  cats  with 
serene  indiscrimination.  "Here,  pussy, 
pretty  pussy — come  here  !" 

The  kitten  stopped  and  eyed  the  coaxing 
hand  with  a  calmly  critical  gaze.  She  was 
warm — she  was  comfortable — the  out- 
stretched hand  contained  no  tempting 
dainty ; — she  could  see  no  reason  for  imme- 
diate capitulation.  Very  slowly  she  settled 
back  on  her  tiny  haunches,  winking  and 
bHnking  solemnly. 

"  Provoking  thing — cats  are  so  independ- 
ent!" murmured  Mrs.  Merriam,  drawing 
back  her  hand. 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Heywood. 

"  Do  with  it  ?  Why,  you're  going  to  keep 
it,  of  course— if  you  can,"  she  added,  after 
a  pause.  "You  probably  won't  have  any 
such  luck,  though— some  one  will  claim  it." 
' '  Well,  if  it  was  a  dog,  now ;  but  a  cat—  ! ' ' 
He  dropped  into  the  chair  just  behind  him, 
and  meditatively  stroked  his  chin. 

At  his  sudden  move,  the  kitten  turned. 
With  a  run  and  a  spring  she  was  in  his  lap, 
purring  and  rubbing  against  his  hands  and 
coat;  in  another  moment  she  was  on  his 
shoulders,  curled  around  his  neck  like  a 
boa — a  position  Miss  Dorothy  had  taught 
her  with  much  labor  and  pains. 

"  Wonderful !  Just  see  how  she  takes  to 
you ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merriam  with  a  shade 
of  envy  in  her  voice.  ' '  If  signs  count  for  any- 
thing, Mr.  Heywood,  you're  a  lucky  man." 
"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  acquiesced  with 
a  short  laugh,  playfully  tweaking  a  silky  ear 
that  brushed  against  his  cheek.  And  the 
kitten  purred  content. 


In  two  day's  time,  a  yellow  ball  of  fur, 
set  with  two  bead-Hke  eyes  of  turquoise 
blue,  frisked  and  froUcked  from  cellar  to 
garret  of  number  thirty-four  Union  Avenue. 
But  although  the  entire  house  was  hers  for 
the  asking,  the  one  spot  most  dear  to  her 
heart  was  the  studio  up  one  flight.  Here 
her  capers  were  the  merriest,  her  songs  the 
loudest,  her  slumbers  the  soundest. 

On  that  first  morning  after  her  arrival, 
she  had  settled  herself  in  the  artist's  favor- 
ite seat,  and  at  his  gentle  poke  of  mild  pro- 
test, she  had  but  opened  a  sleepy  eye, 
stretched  with  a  sigh  of  content,  and  sung 
the  louder. 

"Well,  by  Jove!"  murmured  the  man, 
the  old  helplessness  coming  into  his  face. 
Then  he  sheepishly  crossed  the  room  and 
took  another  chair — a  proceeding  that  was 
repeated  for  exactly  three  mornings.  After 
that,  the  small  tyrant  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  coveted  seat  without  so  much  as  an 
instant's  protest. 

The  kitten  had  arrived  with  a  bedraggled 
ribbon  of  what  had  once  been  lustrous 
white  satin  around  her  neck.  This  forlorn 
bit  of  finery  Heywood  at  once  consigned  to 
the  wastebasket,  substituting  a  band  of  blue 
cut  from  a  roll  of  ribbon  which  he  had 
promptly  bought,  after  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  his  guest's  eyes  to  obtain  just  the  proper 
shade. 

He  surveyed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
result  of  his  artistic  combination  of  colors; 
but  the  roll  of  ribbon  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  a  rapid  disappearance,  so  fre- 
quently was  the  necklet  renewed.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  kitten's  usual 
companions,  during  her  waking  hours,  were 
Hey  wood's  tubes  of  paint. 

The  first  time  she  had  jumped  upon  his 
low  stand  and  poked  her  inquisitive  nose 
into  his  paint  box,  he  had  looked  on  in 
dumb  dismay.  A  skirmish,  a  sweep  of  a 
yellow  paw— and  a  tube  of  Rose  Madder 
leaped  from  the  box  and  scurried  across 
the  floor  with  the  kitten  in  full  pursuit. 

It  was  then  that  Heywood  had  caught  up 
his  crayon  and  drawn  hurried  lines  on  the 
canvas  before  him;  and  it  was  that  rough 
sketch  that  became  the  first  study  for  his 
famous  picture  "The  Kitten's  Playground." 
After  that  he  used  every  device  in  his 
power  to  interest  the  kitten  in  that  paint 
box— and  successfully,  too,  for  she  never 
rested  until  she  had  emptied  the  box  and 
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batted  and  rolled  the  last  tube  to  some  ob- 
scure corner  under  table  or  chair.  Then, 
while  his  model  slept,  the  artist  gathered 
the  spoils  and  patiently  worked  at  his  easel, 
so  that  in  time  his  walls  were  hung  with 
yellow  kittens  portrayed  in  every  conceiv- 
able position. 

From  the  very  first  the  little  stranger  had 
not  lacked  for  a  name.  She  was  always 
referred  to  as  "Her  Majesty,"  and  right 
royally  she  ruled  the  household.  Once  only 
did  her  independent  wilfulness  receive  a 
check.  It  was  when,  from  her  position  on 
Heywood's  shoulder,  she  had  struck  with 
her  far-reaching  paw  the  end  of  Heywood's 
brush  as  he  painted. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  while  the 
artist's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  splash  of 
emerald  green  straight  in  the  middle  of  his 
carefully  blended  sunset  sky.  Very  quiet- 
ly he  laid  down  his  palette  and  brush,  and 
with  determined  hands  reached  for  the  cat 
on  his  shoulder.  Without  a  word  he  crossed 
the  room  with  the  culprit,  dropped  her  on 
the  hall  floor,  and  shut  the  door  hard— that 
door  which  never  before  was  closed  to  Her 
Majesty. 

An  hour  later,  in  passing  through  the 
hall,  Heywood  came  upon  a  disconsolate 
ball  of  yellow  fur  crouching  in  the  farther- 
most corner. 
"Well,  madam!" 

There  was  a  rush  of  cushioned  feet,  a 
frantic  waving  of  a  yellow  tail,  and  the  kit- 
ten was  rubbing  in  abject  adoration  against 
his  trousers. 

The  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched,  then 
he  laughed  outright. 

''I'll  accept  your  apology,"  he  said,  as  he 
stooped  to  bestow  forgiveness ;  ''  but  I'll  see 
that  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  offer  me  an- 
other one,  young  lady,"  he  added,  grimly. 
It  was  two  weeks  before  Her  Majesty's 
new  surroundings  palled  upon  her  and  she 
longed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Co- 
incident with  this  longing  came  the  open 
back-yard  gate.  A  wild  scamper,  and  she 
was  free— out  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ! 

Through  the  alley  and  across  the  lot 
another  open  gate  tempted  her.  A  strange- 
ly familiar  something  came  to  her  nostrils, 
a  half-forgotten  sound,  to  her  ears.  Two 
maids  were  in  the  yard,  their  backs  turned 
toward  her.  Up  the  steps,  through  the 
kitchen  door  and  on  into  the  dining-room 
pattered  the  little  yellow  feet. 


"Why,    Queenie!— you   darling!"   and 
she  was  in  Miss  Dorothy's  arms. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  the  girl  de- 
manded, after  the  first  ecstasy  of  welcome 
was  over.  "You  httle  dear— you're  as 
plump  as  a  partridge,  anyway  !  Some  one 
has  appreciated  you,"  she  added,  with 
another  hug.  "  But  they've  taken  off  your 
pretty  white  ribbon  and  put  on  a  horrid 
blue  one.  We'll  go  and  change  it  right 
away,  sweetheart.  I  never  did  like  blue  ! " 
And  Miss  Dorothy,  with  her  restored  treas- 
ure in  her  arms,  went  up-stairs  to  the 
parlor. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square  at  thirty-four  Union  Avenue  some- 
thing very  like  consternation  reigned. 

"Where's  Her  Majesty ? "—Heywood 
was  the  most  patient  of  men  save  only 
where  his  art  was  concerned.  Just  now 
the  curve  of  an  ear,  or  the  shade  of  a  bit  of 
fur  was  baffling  him.  He  wanted  his 
model,  and  his  voice  was  sharp  with 
command. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'll  hunt  her  up," 
responded  Mrs.  Merriam  with  the  alacrity 
she  always  showed  when  Heywood  spoke 
that  way. 

Five  minutes  later  she  came  back  with  a 
troubled  face. 

"She's  gone,  Mr.  Heywood.  Bridget 
says  she  saw  her  run  out  the  back-vard 
gate."  ^ 

''Saw  her  run?— why  in  the  dickens 
didn't  she  stop  her  then  ?  My  picture  isn't 
half  done— I  tell  you  I  must  have  that  cat !" 
"Well,  I'll  look  again,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Merriam,  hurriedly— she  had  never  seen 
Heywood  quite  hke  this  before.  "Maybe 
the  Httle  thing's  in  the  lot— I'll  see,"  and 
the  woman  backed  toward  the  door. 

Heywood    cHmbed    the    stairs    with    a 
wrathful  emphasis  on  each  step.     In  his 
studio  his  face  brightened,  and  he  looked 
around   eagerly— perhaps   she   was    there 
asleep.     How  quiet  everything  was  !    Even 
the  clock  had  ceased  to  tick;  he  had  for- 
gotten to  wind  it  the  night  before.     The 
tubes  of  paint  in  his  box  were  pathetic  in 
their  quiet  order.     He  poked  them  gently 
with  his  finger,  then  shook  himself  with  a 
frown.     His   favorite   chair   was   conven- 
iently empty  now,  but  he  walked  all  around 
the  room  before  he  finally  marched  up  to  it 
with  resolute   step   and    sat  down  deter- 
minedly. 
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"Such  a  fool — and  over  a  cat,  too  1"  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth. 

Perhaps  the  kitten  missed  her  box  of  pig- 
ment playthings,  or  perhaps  she  longed  for 
the  mascuhne  homage  she  did  not  find  at 
home;  at  any  rate,  three  days  later,  when 
she  heard  a  familiar  call  from  across  the 
open  lot,  she  slipped  through  the  back-yard 
gate,  and  hurried  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Merriam's  voice. 

It  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Merriam's  self- 
imposed  duties  during  all  those  days  to 
stand  often  at  her  gate  and  call  for  the  lost 
kitten;  and  it  was  wdth  a  heart  swelling 
with  triumphant  pleasure  that  she  car  ied 
the  visible  reward  of  her  faithful  search  up 
to  Heywood's  studio. 

"I've  got  her,"  she  announced  breath- 
lessly, "but  I  guess  she's  found  her  home, 
Mr.  Heywood.  I  don't  know's  we  ought 
to  keep  her — you  see  her  ribbon's  changed." 
"  Yes;  I  see  it  is,"  the  man  acknowledged 
with  a  grim  smile.  "  But  that's  easily  rem- 
edied. I  shan't  paint  her  in  a  white  one," 
he  concluded,  fumbUng  at  the  knot. 

"But — shall  we  keep  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Merriam,  timidly. 

Heywood  pulled  at  the  ribbon  impa- 
tiently. 

"  We'll  try  to — until  the  picture  is  done, 
anyway,"  he  said  with  decision,  reaching 
for  the  roll  of  blue  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Merriam  noticed  that  he  wrote 
something  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  tied  it 
in  with  the  knot  as  he  fastened  the  ribbon 
about  the  yellow  throat. 

"  What  ever  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?  " 
she  demanded,  with  the  freedom  of  a  priv- 
ileged character. 

"Merely  giving  a  bit  of  advice  over 
against  the  time  it  may  be  needed,"  re- 
torted Heywood  with  a  short  laugh,  going 
back  to  his  easel. 

Answered,  but  not  enlightened,  Mrs. 
Merriam  left  him  to  his  work. 

When  the  kitten  had  first  come  to  the 
house,  Heywood  had  been  engaged  upon 
an  elaborate  landscape,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  finish  and  present  to  the  judges 
of  a  forthcoming  Art  Exhibition  wherein 
he  hoped  to  win  honor  and  fame.  But 
since  the  first  study  of  "Her  Majesty,"  his 
interest  in  the  landscape  had  waned.  Aban- 
doning his  original  plan,  he  was  now  hard 
at  work  on  "The  Kittens'  Playground," 
determined  to  exhibit  that  or  nothing. 


The  Art  Exhibition  was  now  but  a  month 
distant,  and  the  frequent  presence  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  artist's  studio  was  most 
necessary.  For  a  week  she  was  closely 
guarded  and  the  picture  grew  apace;  then 
one  day  she  disappeared.  High  and  low 
they  searched,  but  all  in  vain.  Her  Maj- 
esty was  gone. 

Across  the  square  Miss  Dorothy  was 
tenderly  caressing  an  animated  ball  of  yel- 
low fur. 

"Queenie,  Queenie,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  What  am  I  to  think  when  you  run 
away  from  me  so?  Who  are  your  new 
friends  that  insist  on  tying  these  odious 
blue  ribbons  around  your  neck?" 

The  kitten  rolled  over  on  her  back  and 
winked  her  blue  eyes  wickedly. 

"Here,  just  let  me  take  off  the  horrid 
thing  and — why,  what  is  this!"  she  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  herself  in  amazement 
as  a  tiny  crumpled  paper  dropped  into  her 
hand. 

"Kindly  leave  the  blue  ribbon  on.     I 

Hke  it  better — it's  more  artistic,"  she  read. 

"Well,    really — impertinent   creature!" 

she    commented    aloud,    with    reddening 

cheeks  and  an  ominous  flash  in  her  eyes. 

Then  she  laughed,  caught  up  a  pencil,  and 

wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper : 

"  So  sorry — but  I  prefer  white  ! " 

This  she  deftly  tied  in  with  the  big  white 

bow  at  the  top,   and  let  the  kitten  go. 

Strange  to  say,  she  did  not  guard  the  gates 

and  doors  so  closely  now,  nor  did  she  seem 

disturbed  when,  before  the  day  was  gone,  ■ 

Queenie  was  not  to  be  found.  ™ 

When  the  small  yellow  cat  and  the  big 
white  bow  appeared  before  Heywood  that 
night,  he  laughed  outright  at  the  aggres-      i 
siveness  expressed  in  each  loop  and  end  of 
that  bow.     With  careful  fingers  he  undid      I 
the  knot,  and  then  he  laughed  again. 

"As  I  expected,"  he  murmured,  critic- 
ally examining  the  writing — "graceful,  in 
spite  of  disadvantages." 

When  the  blue  again  adorned  the  kitten's      j 
neck,  it  bore  with  it  this  message : 

"I  regret  to  be  obliged  a  second  time  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  blue  is  the 
only  possible  ribbon  for  this  cat.  Look  at 
her  eyes  !"  _  , 

The  picture  was  nearly  done  now.     Her  ^ 
Majesty  came  and  went  much  at  her  own 
sweet  will,  and  it  was  not  two  days  before 
another  huge  white  bow  appeared  on  ' 
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neck  to  mock  Heywood's  gaze.  His  fin- 
gers shook  a  little  as  he  untied  the  knot  and 
freed  the  tiny  crumpled  paper. 

"  I  regret  to  be  obliged  a  second  time  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  prefer 
white.  Look  at  her— whiskers  ! "  he  read. 
Heywood  chuckled.  For  an  irresolute 
moment  he  drew  the  bit  of  white  satin  med- 
itatively through  his  fingers,  his  longing 
eyes  fixed  on  the  roll  of  blue  across  the 
room;  then  a  shame-faced  smile  curved  his 
lips  and  a  faint  red  showed  on  his  forehead. 
Very  slowly  he  tied  the  white  ribbon  again 
about  the  kitten's  neck,  and  stuffed  the 
tiny  note  into  his  pocket. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  leave  the  house  that 
night,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  yet  the  next. 
She  stayed  on  and  on,  with  every  indication 
of  making  that  her  permanent  abiding- 
place. 

The  time  of  the  Exhibition  arrived  and 
Heywood  had  thoughts  for  but  one  thing. 
At  last  his  picture  was  hung,  and  so  attract- 
ive did  it  prove  to  be  that  it  bid  fair  to 
realize  his  dearest  hopes. 

It  represented  the  interior  of  an  artist's 
studio,  and  the  rich  hangings,  statuary,  and 
old  armor  had  given  Heywood  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  particularly  fine  bit  of  work. 
The  whole  was  but  the  setting  for  four  yel- 
low kittens— the  cleverest,  most  fascinating 
yellow  kittens  in  the  world,  peeping  from 
behind  curtains,  tumbling  among  the  rugs, 
rolhng  over  tubes  of  paint — life-like,  be- 
witching, and  altogether  perfection. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  Exhibition 
that  a  tall  girl  in  drooping  feathers  and  rich 
furs  stopped  before  the  picture  with  an 
exclamation  of  dehght. 

"It's  Queenie !— why,  it's  Queenie  to 
the  very  life !  'C.  R.  Heywood.  Not  for 
sale,'  she  read  disappointedly  from  her 
catalogue;  then  she  sought  the  manager 
at  his  desk. 

"This  'Kittens'  Playground '—it  is  not 
for  sale?"  she  asked. 
"No,  madam." 

"  But  the  artist,  Heywood— does  he  live 
in  the  city?  Can  you  give  me  his  ad- 
dress  ?  " 

"Thirty-four  Union  Avenue,  madam," 
replied  the  man,  consulting  the  book  on  his 
desk. 

"  Thank  you.  The  very  next  street  be- 
low us!"  she  added  under  her  breath,  as 
she  turned  away. 


Dorothy  Marsh  was  not  a  young  woman 
who  dallied.  Once  determined  on  a  course 
action  quickly  followed.  Her  mother,  al- 
ways gentle  and  pleasantly  acquiescent, 
was  hurried  into  the  carriage  and  the  order, 
"Thirty-four  Union  Avenue,"  given  to  the 
coachman. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  house,  the  two 
ladies  were  shown  into  the  studio,  and  in  a 
moment  Heywood  appeared. 

The  girl  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
turning  round  and  round  in  amazement 

"Why,  they're  all  Queenie— every  last 
one  of  them  !"  she  exclaimed. 

The  man  bowed,  and  a  peculiar  smile 
flickered  across  his  face. 

"  They  are,  indeed,  all—'  Her  Majesty. 
He  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  at  the 
first  tones  of  the  girl's  voice,  there  was  the 
crash  of  a  falhng  vase  and  the  scampering 
of  little  feet  from  an  inner  room.  Then 
with  a  spring  and  a  bound  a  small  yellow 
kitten  landed  in  Miss  Dorothy's  out 
stretched  arms. 

There  was  a  moment's  awkward  silence. 
Mrs.  Marsh  unconsciously  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"Why,  it  is  our  kitten,  isn't  it?  This 
must  be  where  she  goes  so  often,  daughter." 
The  color  deepened  in  the  girl's  cheeks 
and  she  threw  a  quick  glance  at  Heywood. 
"It  evidently  is,  mother,"  she  laughed, 
her  fingers  nervously  toying  with  the  whit 
ribbon  about  the  kitten's  neck. 

Heywood's  approving  eyes  dropped  from 
the  girl's  face  to  the  kitten,  and  even  thej 
hated  white  ribbon  appeared  lovely  to  him 
so  glorified  was  it  by  the  sHm  gray-glove- 
fingers  slipping  in  and  out  of  the  loops. 
Mrs.  Marsh  turned  to  the  artist. 
"My  daughter  has  taken  a  great  fane 
to  your  kitten  picture  at  the  Exhibition 
Mr.  Heywood.     We— er— I  see  that  th< 
catalogue  states  that  it  is  not  for  sale,  bu 
my  daughter  would  not  be  satisfied  unti 
we  had  learned  from  you  that  such  was 
really  the  case  and  that  you  could  not  be 
induced  to  part  with  it." 

Not  part  with  it?— to  Heywood  it  sud- 
denly seemed  that  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  part  with  if  the  slender  young 
woman  in  the  big  picture-hat  but  so  much 
as  turned  a  longing  eye  upon  it;  and  then 
there  was  the  kitten— her  kitten. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  it  was  my  intention  to 
keep  the  picture,"  he  began,  speaking  to 
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the  mother,  though  looking  at  the  daughter, 

"but "—the  kitten  jumped  from  the 

girl's  arms  to  the  floor  and  began  playing 
with  a  tube  of  paint— "Well,  there  are 
circumstances,"  he  continued,  then  paused 
again. 

"  Yes,  there  are  circumstances,"  repeated 
the  girl  softly,  her  eyes  on  the  kitten. 

"  Yes,  circumstances  which— which  alter 
determinations,"  he  suddenly  concluded, 
following  her  gaze  with  his  eyes. 

Dorothy  was  strangely  silent  through  the 
rest  of  the  interview,  leaving  to  her  mother 
and  Hey  wood  the  task  of  making  all  neces-' 
sary  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
picture  when  the  Exhibition  should  be  con- 
cluded. Perhaps  she  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  distrust  of  her  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion ;  or  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  kit- 
ten had  abandoned  her  playing  and  had 
ensconced  her  fickle  little  self  on  Heywood's 
shoulder,  there  to  wink  and  bhnk  her  tur- 
quoise eyes  just  beneath  Heywood's  ear, 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 


It  was  when  the  ladies  were  leaving  that 
the  artist  lifted  Hef  Majesty  from  his 
shoulder  and  placed  her  in  Dorothy's  arms. 
His  hand  rested  in  a  momentary  caress  on 
the  round  yellow  head,  then  his  fingers  just 
touched  the  white  bow  at  the  neck. 

"The  ribbon  in  the  picture.  Miss  Marsh," 
he  began,  closely  studying  the  girl's  face, 
"shall  I  change  it  to — er — white?" 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I— I  prefer  the  blue, " 
she  answered,  with  a  sudden  flash  from 
her  eyes  and  a  dazzling  smile. 

"No,  indeed;  certainly  not — it  is  quite 
satisfactory  as  it  is,  sir;  no  change  is  neces- 
sary,"  murmured  Mrs.  Marsh  complacently, 
leading  the  way  to  the  carriage. 

Her  Majesty  is  older  now.  She  is  plump, 
sleek,  and  of  stately  dignity,  and  her 
eyes— once  turquoise— gleam  with  shifting 
amber  fights.  Her  present  realm  is  a  cer- 
tain mansion  in  Belgrave  Square.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  also  the  home  of  the  artist, 
Heywood,  and  of  his  wife,  Dorothy. 


EFFICIENCY    or    productiveness,    the 
distinguishing  mark  of  success  in  mod- 
ern fife — what  more  damning  condem- 
nation  of  a   person   or   enterprise,   as  of  a 
machine,  than  the  verdict   "  inefficient "  or 
"unproductive"  ?— means    the    ''perfection 
of  system"  in  living,  the  familiar  phrase  so 
often  used  to  explain  a  particular   person's 
exceptional  power  of  accomplishment.     The 
ideal  of  such  a  life  is  some   ''wonderful  ma- 
chine" whose  perfection  depends  on  the  ex- 
actitude with  which  it  constantly  duplicates 
certain  processes.       Some  of  us  accept  this 
ideal  under  protest  as  apparendy  inevitable 
with  modern  conditions  what  they  are,  while 
more  count  it  a  sign  of  the  superiority  of  the 
age,^^naming  it  the  ideal  of  the   "strenuous 
fife."     Few  of  us  stop  to  take  into  account 
the  physical  penalty  exacted  by  inexorable 
nature  owing  to  the  nerves  which  distinguish 
the  human  from  the  inanimate  machine. 
The  effect  on  nerves  of  the  systematic  Hfe, 
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more  especially  in  its  minor,  even  trivial,  de- 
tails, was  strikingly  pictured  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
O.  T.  Osborne  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School  faculty,  read  at  the  last  meet-      The  Penalty 
ing  in  Washington  of  the  American  Systema'i'c  Life 
Iherapeutic  Society.     Stated  tech- 
nically the  penalty  is   "nervous  disturbances 
of  the  heart  and  debility  of  the  heart  muscle, 
hastening  a  degeneration  of  the  circulatory 
system  that  comes  normally  only  late  in  life." 
The  unremitting  persistency  of  effort  to  be 
"on  time"  throughout  the  working,  if  not 
the  waking  hours,  rising,  breakfasdng,  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  reaching  the  office,  keep- 
ing a  series  of  engagements,  each  within  an 
allotted  minimum,  or  doing  the  daily  stint  of 
routine  work,  all   "according  to  schedule," 
means  an  uneased  strain  on  the  human  ma- 
chine.     The  effect,  accustomed  to  it  as  we 
are,  is  not  recognized  until  brought  home  by 
some  unexpected  outbreak  of  irritation,  often 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  cause.   Again, 
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as  Dr.  Osborne  points  out,  we  carry  the  same 
spirit  of  strenuousness  into  our  recreations, 
largely,  in  the  case  of  many  of  us,  because 
we  can  give  only  so  much  time  to  recreation, 
playing  games  competitively,  and  finding 
small  satisfaction  in  the  wheel  or  automobile 
unless  it  is  driven  at  top  speed.  In  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city,  the  mere  act  of 
guiding  wheel  or  automobile  is  in  itself  a 
continuance  of  the  strain,  while  a  narrow 
escape  from  accident  is  a  case  of  the  jar  which 
throws  out  or  wrecks  the  delicate,  highly 
geared  machine,  pushed  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity.  A  natural  result,  completing  the 
work  of  nerve  deterioration,  is  with  men  an 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  stimulants.  With 
women,  whose  nerves  are  more  actively  ir- 
ritable, it  is  often  a  resort  to  ''coal  tar" 
preparations  to  relieve  sleeplessness,  head- 
ache, and  neuralgia — perhaps  more  injurious 
than  the  tobacco  and  stimulants. 

Worthy  of  special  note  is  Dr.  Osborne's 
omission  of  the  burdens  and  worries  of  large 
business  responsibilities,  so  often  and  truly 
instanced  as  the  cause  of  ''nervous  break- 
down," for  these,  necessarily,  are  confined 
to  the  comparatively  few.  Such  an  omission 
obviously  gives  a  far  wider  application  to 
the  protest  against  excess  of  system  and 
strain  in  living.  The  question  raised  is  not 
one  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  the  "fad"  of 
a  scientific  expert,  since  it  concerns  the 
maintenance  of  national  physique.  Official 
appreciation  of  its  importance  in  this  aspect 
is  evidenced  in  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  promise,  made  for  the  govern- 
ment, to  grant  a  state  investigation  of  the 
national  physique  after  preliminary  inquiry 
of  leading  physicians.  The  redistribution 
of  population,  by  which  cities  and  towns 
have  gained  so  enormously  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  is  recognized  as  imposing  a 
new  tax  on  nerve-power  and  brain-power,  a 
tax  felt  the  more  injuriously  because  of  the 
steadier,  more  systematic  "grind"  of  work 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  fewer  hours  of 
sleep  which  are  a  part  of  it. 

Despite  the  now  popular  emphasis  we  lay 
on  the  value  of  health  and  the  new  place  of 
honor  to  which  we  exalt  the  athlete,  the 
physical  penalty  would  be  one  difficult  to  be 
taken  seriously,  each  of  us  trusting  to  the 
chance  of  making  an  individual  escape,  if 
the  systematic  life  brought  a  return  in  satis- 
faction. But  we  all  of  us  at  times  feel,  even 
when  in  full  command  of  our  nerves,  how 


little  it  is  worth  to  substitute  excitement  for 
charm.  At  such  times  we  applaud  the 
Bedouin  philosopher  who,  so  the  story  goes, 
after  spending  five  years  at  Heidelberg  and 
Oxford,  turned  his  back  on  European  civil- 
ization for  the  comparative  savagery  of  the 
desert.  "Your  civilization,"  he  said  in  ex- 
planation, "is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  But 
you  do  not  make  a  machine  because  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism;  you 
make  it  to  do  something.  Your  greatest 
machine,  civilization,  is  different.  Its  proc- 
esses are  wonderful,  no  doubt,  but  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  colossal  waste  of 
effort  and  cleverness."  It  was  with  this 
same  thought  in  mind,  of  the  lack  of  end — 
though  with  him,  as  always,  the  ethical  side 
was  uppermost — that  Emerson,  as  President 
Eliot  noted  in  his  memorial  address,  antici- 
pated a  development  which  in  his  day  was 
only  a  tendency.  "In  our  large  cities," 
wrote  Emerson,  "the  population  is  godless, 
materialized — no  bond,  no  fellow-feeling, 
no  enthusiasm.  These  are  not  men,  but 
hungers,  thirsts,  fevers  and  appetites  walk- 
ing. How  is  it  people  manage  to  live  on, 
so  aimless  as  they  are  ?  .  .  .  There  is 
faith  in  chemistry,  in  meat  and  wine,  in 
wealth,  in  machinery,  in  the  steam-engine, 
galvanic  battery,  turbine  wheels,  sewing- 
machines,  and  in  public  opinion,  but  not  in 
divine  causes." 

PERSONS  with  no  more  feeling  for 
flowers  and  animals  than  that  the  first 
are  good  to  look  at  and  the  second 
good  to  "have  around,"  have  doubtless  won- 
dered in  the  last  few  years  of  nature-cult,  of 
garden  books  and  manifold  studies  of  beasts, 
wild  and  tame,  what  it  was  all  about.  Taking 
a  less  superficial  view,  others  have  still  looked 
upon   what  has  been   called   our  American 

nature-renaissance  as  a  fad,  transi- 

4-  J  r  •*  4-         ■^^        The  New  Feel 

tory,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  apt  really     / '^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  open  up  people's  minds  and  to 

soften  and  poetize  them,  likely  not  seriously 

to  avail.      It  happens,  however,  that  all  this 

literary  and  often  dilettante  interest  in  nature 

coincides  with  an  agricultural  renascence  as 

well,   and    that   fact   is  food   for    reflection. 

"Advanced"  farming  and  the  "scientific" 

understanding  of  arboriculture,  horticulture, 

and  the  rest,  do  not  usually  mean  much  to 

the  average  layman,  but  if  he  chances  to  get 

a  notion  of  such  outlooks  over  these  matters 

as  Secretary  Wilson  has  outlined   on  occa- 
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sion,  in    defining  the  higher  possibilities  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  he  receives  a 
new  illumination.      Above  all,  he  begins  to 
think  sundry  new  thoughts  when  it  is  borne 
in  upon  him  that  women  are  being  urged  to 
take  a  practical  interest  in  these  possibilities, 
and  that  they  show  many  signs  of  doing  so. 
Those   who  followed  attentively  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the    International   Congress   of 
Women,    held    in   Paris   in   the   summer   of 
1900,  are  aware  of  the  many  measures  that 
were  already  then  afoot  to  equip  such  wage- 
earning  members  of  the  sex  as  might  desire 
with  a  good  working  training  in  agricultural 
affairs.      To  know  how  to  raise  produce  and 
market  it  is  very  useful  knowledge  in  France, 
where  the  land  is  parcelled  off  in  so  many 
small  individual  holdings  ;   useful  for  women 
as  well  as  men.     And  from  our  own  West 
WQ  are   now  hearing   of  women-farmers  on 
the  larger  scale,  whose  efforts  appear  to  be 
successful.     Statistics  are   probably   not   as 
yet  to  be  had  to  show  just  what  percentage  of 
women  have   proved  themselves  capable  of 
making  a  living  in  such  ventures,  but  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that,  when  such  informa- 
tion comes,  it  may  be  calculated  to  encourage 
further  endeavor  on  the  same  line.     For  the 
theory,  at  least,  of  agricultural  occupations 
(of  whatever  kind)  for  women  is  one  that  com- 
mends itself  forcibly  to  those  who  feel  that  all 
is  not  as  right  as  it  might  be  with  the  desk- 
ridden,  office-haunted  existence  that  we  lead 
nowadays,  and  our  pace  in  leading  it. 

Nature  is  the  old  cure,  the  only  cure,  for  the 
dessication  that  follows  upon  too  mechanical 
and  too  material  a  life.    She  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  sources  of  things  ;    and  certainly  it  is 
of  especial  importance  that  women  should 
be  near  to  those  sources.      We  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  sis- 
ter, mother,   wife,   should  be  as  over-cere- 
bralized  as  her  males;   but  the  first  moment 
of  ''return  upon  one's  self"  brings  back  the 
sense  that  half  of  our  feminine  clerking  and 
professionalizing  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sheer 
perversion  of  function.     It  has  had  to  be,  in 
order  to  establish  certain  balances ;    but  we 
can  have  too  much  of  it.      There  will  prob- 
ably be  no  reaction  from  the  stand  that  women 
have  taken  as  to  self-support ;  but  if  they  can 
be  self-supporting  by  following  an  order  of 
vocations  that  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the 
basic  and  primal  conditions  of  existence,  in- 
stead of  those  that  are  artificial  and  derived, 
how  great  the  gain  may  be  to  all  of  us  ! 


Agriculture  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  no  longer  the  crass,  circumscribed,  bucolic 
occupation  of  other  days,  but  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, embracing  a  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iology of  the  earth  and  of  the  products  that 
grow  out  of  it,  and  a  philosophy  of  economics 
that  understands  the  necessities  of  demand 
and  supply  by  which  these  products  are  kept 
moving  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.      The 
nervous  intensity,  the   push  and  the  drive, 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  life  of  cities 
will  not  stop  entirely,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  at  the  farmer's  threshold.      Facili- 
ties of  transportation  will   bridge  over  the 
gap  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  exist- 
ence, and  other  causes  will  bring  about  an 
ever- greater  equalization  of   condition    be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  life.      This  is  inevita- 
ble.     Meantime  we  might  get  something  of 
the  same  result,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  hav- 
ing women,  to  whom  we  still  look  obstinately 
for  much  of  the  spiritualization  of  the  race, 
constitute  themselves  more  and  more  the  cus- 
todians of  the  benignant  influences  that  come 
from  the  soil.      In  the  new  interest  that  has 
sprung  up  in  nature-study  the  softer  sex  has 
borne  a  prominent  part.      But  mankind  is 
so  constituted  that  what  it  works  in  affects 
it  more  than  what  it  plays  with.      Much  of 
the  present  feeling  for  natural  things  is  play. 
A  life  of  practical  concern  with  what  nature 
produces  and  can  be  made  to  yield  in  hard 
money  cannot  be  play.   And  there  are  women 

in  whom  it  might  have  unexpected  results 

results  of  more  account  to  the  world  at  large 
than  the  consequences  of  much  feminine  work 
at  desks  and  in  offices. 

IN  his  article  on  Emile  Zola,  Mr.  Henry 
James  expresses  his  amazement  at  the 
adventurous  spirit  which  in  one  breath 
could  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with 
Italy  limited  to  a  few  days  once  spent  at 
Genoa,  and  in  the  next  plan  a  picture  on  a 
grand  scale  of  monumental  Rome.  Yet  he 
reflects  that  one  has  to  choose;  that  you 
cannot  ''at  once  sit  firm  at  your  job  and 
wander  through  space  inviting  in- 
itiations." And  sitting  firm  at  his 
job  was  Zola's  surpassing  quality. 
As  a  result,  naturally  enough,  his  world  is 
an  improvised  sphere,  smelling  strongly  of 
the  lamp  by  which  he  consulted  his  Baedeker 
and  his  blue  books. 

Unfortunately   for   literature,    the   ninety 
and  nine  readers  are  content  with  precisely 
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this  result.  That  the  news  which  reaches 
them  comes  from  nowhere  concerns  them 
not  at  all.  The  historical  novels  are  most 
of  them  merely  a  frank  admission  of  con- 
ditions impossible  to  truth.  Their  authors 
try  only  for  the  recognized  illusion,  the 
reader  is  conscious  that  the  imagination  may 
legitimately  be  left  free  to  reconstruct  the 
past,  while  the  writer  sits  firm  surrounded  by 
his  references,  and  the  outcome  is  nothing 
worse  than  an  honest  falsehood.  But  the 
novel  that  deals  with  pretentious  portraits 
of  living  people,  painted  meticulously  from 
photographs,  and  sets  them  against  a  "real- 
istic" background  of  social  relations  cut 
with  scissors  from  the  thinnest  of  thin  ma- 
terial—  what  decent  plea  can  be  made  for 
its  existence  ?  Yet  it  multiplies.  We  can 
only  appreciate  its  preposterous  difference 
from  the  real  thing  when  such  an  author  as 
Mr.  James  himself,  for  example,  puts  before 
us  the  product  of  a  highly  trained  observa- 
tion and  a  great  receptivity  carried  to  the 
near  or  distant  scene  and  allowed  leisure 
richly  to  absorb  its  significence.  The  seeker 
after  initiations  carries  his  job  in  his  pilgrim's 
wallet,  and  is  separated  from  it  no  more  dis- 
astrously than  the  writer  toiling  at  the  home 
desk,  while  the  wonder  of  things  seen  and 
felt  manages  to  get  itself  into  the  work. 
One  such  wanderer,  plucking  the  flowers  of 
different  lands,  may  save  a  generation  of 
readers  from  the  doom  of  eternal  dulness  by 
giving  them  the  chance  at  vicarious  experi- 
ence of  satisfactions  denied  them  by  con- 
straining fate.  What  they  see  through  his 
eyes  they  at  least  see  with  a  personal  vision; 
what  they  hear  of  the  murmur  of  a  vast 
society  buzzing  just  outside  their  range  has 


the  accent  of  veracity,  and  in  the  end  they 
know  and  love  as  even  strangers  may  through 
the  interchange  of  familiar  letters.  The 
prisoner  in  the  cell  of  a  barren  environment 
finds  wonderful  escape  in  the  books  that 
carry  him,  not  into  fairy-land,  which  is  always 
at  the  door,  but  into  the  actual  world  of 
human  relations  and  interests,  so  tightly 
closed  against  the  frivolous  and  ready  writer, 
and  so  hospitably  open  to  the  inquiring  mind 
and  sympathetic  vision.  He  has  to  thank 
them  for  excellent  company  in  his  solitude 
and  for  a  richness  of  intercourse  to  be  gained 
only  from  excursions  into  the  ripe  and  mel- 
lifluous heart  of  civilization.  The  home- 
keeping  writer  knows  it  not.  The  tourist 
knocking  at  the  outer  gates  of  Italy  or  Eng- 
land finds  it  not.  Only  the  passionate  pil- 
grim, with  his  sacred  joy  in  travel  and  his 
mind  open  to  alien  airs  and  various  influ- 
ences, can  bring  back  its  stimulating  cordial 
to  the  parched  intelligence  of  the  untravelled. 
I  remember  once  seeing  by  the  bedside  of 
an  invalid  a  map  of  the  world  which  she  had 
the  habit  of  consulting  when  the  walls  of  her 
room  pressed  her  painfully.  It  was  the 
truth  in  the  symbolic  lines  and  patches  of 
crude  pigment  that  set  her  free.  She  could 
at  least  know  where  she  was  in  the  great 
field  covered  by  her  flying  imagination. 
And  that  is  the  least  of  the  service  done  for 
us  in  books  evoked  from  personal  initiations. 
When  it  is  done — as  once  in  a  century  it  is — 
with  a  splendor  of  interpretation  that  takes 
in,  beside  the  rigid  outline,  subtleties  of 
color  and  aerial  perspective,  gradation  of 
character  and  detail  of  proportion  and  like- 
ness, then,  of  course,  we  have  art  —  the 
prodigious  whole. 
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THE    NEW  PORTAL    OF  ST.   BARTHOLO- 
MEWS CHURCH 

THE  old  church  of  St.   Bartholomew  in 
Madison  Avenue  was  built  many  years 

ago  in  very  unpretending  fashion. 
Within  the  past  year,  however,  the  condi- 
tions have  been  radically  changed  by  the 
erection  in  front  of  this  church  of  a  screen- 
wall  with  three  great  doorways,  with  a  great 
deal  of  elaborate  and  delicate  sculpture,  and 
with  three  pairs  of  doors  of  bronze;  the  whole 
being  a  memorial  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  the 
younger,  who  died  in  1899.  In  each  door- 
way the  tympanum  above  the  door,  and  the 
frieze  of  small  figures  carved  upon  the  front 
of  the  lintel,  are  to  be  considered  as  closely 
connected  in  style,  if  not  in  subject,  with  the 
bronze  doors  themselves;    for  in  each  case 
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the  bronze  and  the  carved  stone  immediately 
above  it  have  been  the  work   of  the  same 
sculptor,  who  has  in  this  way  made  a  single 
composition    out    of    the    doorway    proper. 
When  the  term  "a  single  sculptor"  is  used, 
it  must  be  extended  in  meaning  to  cover  the 
case  of  the  middle  doorway,  where  Mr.  Daniel 
C.    French    had    associated    with   him    Mr. 
Andrew  O'Connor.      The  north  doorway  is 
the  work  of   Mr.  Herbert  Adams,   and  the 
south    doorway    the    work    of    Mr.    Philip 
Martiny.       These    two    end    doorways    are 
finished  by  the  sculpture  of  the  archivolts, 
which  are  the  work  of  the  architects,  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of 
full-sized  drawings  goes;    the  modelling  be- 
ing then  by  Mr.  Buehler  and  the  carving  by 
Messrs.   B.  A.  &  G.  N.  Williams,  who  were 
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the  stone-cutters  for  the  whole  portal.  The 
central  doorway,  in  its  entirety,  including 
the  bronze  doors,  the  tympanum,  the  frieze, 
the  scroll  decorations  of  the  uprights  and 
the  archivolt,  even  the  great  frieze  which 
stretches  away  on  both  sides  from  this  door- 
way, with  the  two  large  groups  which  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway  and  form  the 
cuhriination  of  this  larger  frieze  on  either 
side,  are  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French 
and  Andrew  O'Connor,  the  details  of  the 
work  being  largely  Mr.  O'Connor's  own. 
Statues  were  to  have  been  placed  in  those 
flat  niches  which  are  interposed  between  the 
columns  of  the  front  and  which  are  filled 
with  veined  dark  green  marble;  but  they  are 
not  completed,  and  there  is  a  pause  in  their 
preparation. 

And  now  as  to  the  architectural  aspect  ot 
this  portal:  the  columns  which  carry  a  part 
of  the  wall  are  seen  not  to  be  burdened  by 
the  whole  fagade  of  the  church;  they  carry 
only  that  screen-wall  which  rises  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  above  their  capitals.  They  are 
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therefore  not  overloaded;  they  are  a  part  of 
the  decorative  composition,  and  the  choice 
of  a  delicately  veined  and  clouded  marble 
for  them  displays  and  insists  upon  the  purely 
artistic  part  which  they  have  to  play.  This- 
device  of  shafts  of  fine  marble  has  been 
a  familiar  commonplace  ever  since  the- 
modern  world  began  to  study  San  Marco  in 
Venice  and  Hagia  Sophia — since  we  began 
to  realize  what  the  imperial  Roman  builders 
and  their  successors  in  the  Mediterranean 
lands  thought  of  the  value  of  beautiful  ma- 
terial. These  columns  of  delicately  veined 
gray  marble  will,  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
smooth  beauty,  adorn  the  front  by  their  color- 
ing; and  after  our  severe  winters  shall  have 
roughened  them,  they  will  still  serve  their 
architectural  purpose  well.  Their  capitals 
are  good.  To  this  present  writer  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  if  these  columns  all  stood 
upon  a  continuous  stylobate,  for  the  square 
little  plinths  which  serve  as  pedestals  are 
restless;  but  is  it  not  a  marvel  how  the 
larger  and  more  prominent  pedestals  of  the- 


middle  doorway  are  bettered  by  their  deeply 
wrought   sculpture  ?       Above    the    capitals, 
that  unity  which  we  miss  below  is  given  by 
a  thin  epistyle,  upon  which  rests  the  sculpt- 
ured frieze.      The  three  arches  spring  from 
this  screen  of  columns  in  a  perfectly  effec- 
tive and  vigorous  way,  and  there  was  never 
a  better  thought    than    that  of  leaving   the 
archivolt   of  the    middle   doorway  plain,   to 
serve  at  once  as  a  solid  frame  for  the  rich 
sculptures  which  it  frames,  and  as  a  back- 
ground  for   the   still   more   splendid  groups 
which  stand  in  front  of  it  at  the  impost  on 
either  side.     These  groups  are  perfectly  well 
combined  with  the  larger  frieze,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  this  frieze  the    same    delicate 
type  and  the  same  profound  conception  of 
the  subject  is  evident;  for  who  but  a  workman 
of  real    knowledge   of   his  task   could  have 
stopped  the  frieze  as  he  has  done,  just  short 
of  the  arch  on  either  side  ?    In  the  lintel  over 
the  middle  doorway  the  frieze  stops  against 
reliefs    which    serve    as    bosses,    but    which 
are  found   on  examination  to  be  delicately 


sculptured  groups,  filling  the  square  impost 
block  on  either  side.  These  correspond  in 
their  horizontal  lines  with  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  outside,  and  help  to  draw  that 
strong,  that  perfectly  well  rendered,  that  ad- 
mirable band  which  ties  the  whole  thing 
together  —  a  band  made  up  of  twenty-four 
richly  carved  capitals  of  columns,  with  the 
narrow  architrave  they  support,  emphasized 
by  the  friezes  of  figure  subject,  and  reaching 
from  outer  edge  to  outer  edge  of  the  front. 

It  is  quite  unavoidable  that  we  should 
speak  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
together.  There  is  no  possibility  of  treating 
either  art  as  embodied  in  this  portal  apart 
from  the  other,  for  the  whole  is  in  effect  one 
design.  Within  the  whole  there  are  many 
parts;  within  the  associated  work  of  art 
there  are  many  details,  and  even  the  large 
groups  of  details  which  go  to  make  up  the 
result.  The  carved  lions  which  support  the 
columns  of  the  middle  doorway  are  impor- 
tant to  the  design,  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  the  great  frieze  is  important.      The  de- 
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sign  is  enriched  by  them — that  is  to  say,  it  is  One    may   think   that    in   the   New  York 
made  more  splendid  by  every  such  piece  of  church  the  carved  friezes  in  the  white  stone 
sculpture  which  enters  into  it.      To  a  greater  above  the  doors  are  too  minute  and  jewel-like 
degree,  however,  the  elaborate  sculptures  of  for  such  a  composition  in  what  may  still  be 
human  subject  at  the  top  of  the  composition  called   the    Romanesque   style.       Even   the 
are  important  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  tympanums,  though  on  a  larger  scale  of  de- 
whole;    for  this,  which  is  a  splendid  work  of  sign,  are  so  delicate  that  one  is  inclined  to 
art,  worthy  to  rank  with  anything  of  modern  wonder  at  their  position  out  of  doors.      On 
times,  would  be  in  comparison  commonplace  the  other  hand,  the  larger  frieze,  that  of  the 
were  the  sculpture  reduced  to  slight  and  thin,  outer  wall,  with  the  culminating  groups  at 
or  to  coarse  and  non-significant  masses.     It  is  the  centre  doorway,  is  of  singular  boldness 
evident  that  there  is  no  room  here  to  deal  with  and  intensity,  being  one  of  which  the  separate 
the  sculpture  in  detail.      It  can  only  be  said  figures  are  so  small.      It  will  be  noted  that 
that  after  the  whole  architectural  composition  these  figures  are  often  semi-nude,and  that  the 
has  wrought  its  effect  upon  you,  it  will  then  general  conditions  of  these  figures,  their  pose, 
be  time  to  study  the   sculpture  itself,  with  their  grouping,  their  movement  separately 
close  attention  and  patient  thought.  and  taken  together,  is  unusually  descriptive. 
It  is  inevitable   that    thoughts   of  Trinity  Much  in  the  way  of  action  is  expressed  by  the 
porch  in  Boston  should  arise  in  connection  gestures  of  these  little  figures.    In  all  this,  the 
with  this  new  work  of  art.      No  comparison  Romanesque    tradition    is    hardly   departed 
between   the    architectural   designs    can   be  from,  and  if  that  tradition  and  the  Roman- 
attempted  here,  but  it  is  well  to  note  other  esque  style  of  architectural   design  is  men- 
and  very  marked  contrasts.      The  sculpture  tioned  at  all  in  this  connection,  it  is  because 
here  is  different  from  that  in  Boston,  in  that  one   cannot  but   compare    the  sculpture  of 
it  is  far  less  archaic,  far  more  the  confessed  this  portal  with  that  of  the  fronts  of  Saint 
product  of  the  twentieth  century;  it  is  Roman-  Gilles  and  of  Saint  Trophime,  and  that  the 
esque  wholly  in  its  composition  and  its  main  immediate   impression    given   is  one   of  ex- 
lines,  the  play  of  form  in  its  minor  parts  being  treme  modernity  set  into  the  framework  of 
frankly  modern.      It  is  also  far  more  delicate  an  ancient   design.      The  reason  for  this  is 
than   the   bold   and   massive    Boston   work,  not  far  to  seek.      Modern  art  is  alive  as  to 
Never  mind  now  about 'the  incidents  dealt  sculpture   of  human   subject,   but  it  is  not 
with,  or  even  the  general  scheme  of  the  sculp-  strictly  alive  as  to  architecture.      There  is  a 
ture' considered  as  a  representative  work  of    twentieth-century  sculpture  of  American  na- 
'  art,  or  a  series  of  works  of  art:  when  consid-  tionality  now,  whatever  its  very  recent  ori- 
ere'd  as  a  grand  piece  of  decoration,  the  New  gin  may  have  been,  but  there  is  no  American 
York  piece  of  associated  sculpture  is  a  very  architecture,  nor  any  twentieth-century  style 
serious  and  manly  attempt  to  utilize  modern  anywhere,  nor  any  nineteenth-century  style. 
knowledge  and  modern  facilities  in  the  prep-  For  all  these    matters  of  purely  decorative 
aration  of  sculpture  for  architectural  com-  art— that  is  to  say,  of  non-representative  and 
position;    while  the   Boston  work  is,   much     non-expressional   art— one  still  goes  to  the 
more  closely,  a  study  of  Romanesque  sculp-     past,  and  takes  its  creations  with  but  little 
ture — of  that  which  made  splendid  the  French     change, 
churches  of  the  eleventh  century.  Russell  Sturgis. 
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THE    SEARCH    FOR    THE    WESTERN    SEA 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  DE  LA  VERENDRYE 
By  Agnes   C.  Laut 

Illustrations  drawn  by  Howard   Giles,  after  photographs 


1731-1736 

OF  all  crack-brained  dreams  that  led 
to   far-reaching  results,  none  has 
ever  been  wilder  than  the  search 
for  the  Western  Sea. 

It  began  one  sweltering  afternoon  on 
June  8,  1 73 1,  at  the  Httle  stockaded  fort 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
Montreal   stands    to-day.     Fifty   grizzled 
adventurers — wood-runners,  voyageurs,  In- 
dian interpreters — bareheaded,  except  for 
the   colored   handkerchief    binding   back 
the  lank  hair,  dressed  in  fringed  buckskin, 
and   chattering   with   the   exuberance   of 
boys  out  of  school,  had  finished  gumming 
the  sphts  of  their  ninety-foot  birch  canoes, 
and  now  stood  in  hne  awaiting  the  com- 
mand of  their  captain,  Sieur  Pierre  Gaul- 
tier  de  Varennes  de  la  Verendrye.     The 
French  soldier,  with  his  three  sons  aged 
respectively  eighteen,  seventeen,  and  six- 
teen, now  essayed  to  discover  the  fabled 
Western  Sea,  whose  narrow  waters  wxre 
supposed  to  lie  between  the  valley  of  the 
"Great  Forked  River"  and  the  Empire  of 
China.     It  was  hoped  that  the  sea  would 
connect  French   domain  on  the   Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  New  France  of  Canada.     The 
quest  was  invested  with  all  the  rainbow  tints 
of  "la  gloire,"  but  the  rainbow  hopes  were 
founded  on  the  practical  basis  of  profits. 
Leading  merchants  of  Montreal  had  ad- 
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vanced  goods  for  trade  with  the  Indians  on 
the  way  to  the  Western  Sea.  Hopes  of  profit 
were  probably  as  sane  as  the  man's  who 
buys  a  mining  share  for  ten  cents  and  looks 
for  thousand-dollar  dividends.  And  the 
fur  trade  at  that  time  was  capable  of  yield- 
ing such  profits.  Traders,  who  had  gone 
west  with  less  than  $2,000  worth  of  goods 
in  modern  money,  returned  three  years 
later  with  a  sheer  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a 
milHon.  Hope  of  such  returns  added  zest 
to  La  Verendrye's  venture. 

Goods  done  up  in  packets  of  a  hundred 
pounds  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  voyageurs.    A 
dozen  soldiers  in  the  plumed  hats,  slashed 
buskins,  and  brightly  colored  doublets  of 
the    period,    joined    the    throng.     Priests 
came  out  to  bless  the  departing  adventur- 
ers, and  chapel  bells  rang  out  a  god-speed. 
To    the    booming   of   cannon,    the   gates 
opened.     At  a  word  from  La  Verendrye, 
the   soldiers   fell   in    line   with    measured 
tread    and    marched    out    from    Mount 
Royal  for  the  Western  Sea,  followed  by 
the  moccasined  woodsmen  of  ambhng  gait, 
pack-straps  across  the  voyageurs'  foreheads,' 
packets  on  the  bent  backs,  the  long  birch 
canoes  hoisted  to  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
two  abreast  at  each  end,  heads  inside  the 
inverted  keel. 

The  trail  led  between  the  white  fret  of 
Lachine  Rapids  and  the  dense  forests 
shrouding  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Farm 
patches  had  been  hewn  from  the  woods 
in  checker-board  squares.     La  Salle's  old 
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thatch-roofed  seigniory  lay  not  far  back 
from  the  river.    Ste.  Anne  was  the  launch- 
ing place  for  fleets  of  canoes  bound  up  the 
Ottawa.     Here,  a  last  look  was  taken  of 
splits  and  seams  in  the  birch  keels.     With 
invocations  of  Saint  Anne  in  one  breath, 
and  of  a  personage  not  mentioned  in  the 
cure's  "petee  cat— e— cheesm  "  in  the  next 
breath,  and  imprecations  that  their  "  souls 
might  be  smashed  on  the  end  of  a  picket 
fence" — the  voyageur's  common  oath  even 
to   this   day— the  boatmen   stored  goods 
fore,  aft,  and  athwarts  till  each  long  canoe 
sank  to  the  gun'ls  as  it  was  gently  pushed 
out  on  the  water.     A  last  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  each  lithe  figure  leaps,  light  as  a  moun- 
tain cat,  to  his  place  in  the  canoes.     There 
are  four  benches  of  paddlers,  two  abreast, 
with    bowman    and    steersman    to    each 
canoe.     One  can  guess  that  the  explorer 
and  his  sons  unhatted  as  they  heard  the 
long  last  farewell  of  the  bells.     Every  eye 
is  fastened  on  the  steel-shod  pole  of  the 
chief  bowman.     The  pole  is  lowered.    As 
with  one  stroke,  out  sweep  the  paddles  in 
a   poetry   of   motion.     The    chimes   fade 
over  the  water;  the  chapel  spire  gleams; 
it,  too,  is  gone.     Some  one  strikes  up  a 
plaintive  ditty— the  voyageur's  song  of  the 
lost  lady  and  the  faded  roses,  or  the  dying 
farewell     of     Cadieux,     the     hunter,    to 
his   comrades— and   the    adventurers   are 
launched  for  the  Western  Sea. 


II 


1731-1736 

Every  mile  westward  had  been  conse- 
crated by  heroism.  There  was  the  place 
where  Cadieux,  the  white  hunter,  went 
ashore  single-handed  to  hold  the  Iroquois 
at  bay  while  his  comrades  escaped  by 
running  the  rapids;  but  Cadieux  was  as- 
sailed by  a  subtler  foe  than  the  Iroquois: 
"la  foHe  des  bois"— the  folly  of  the  woods 
— that  sends  the  hunter  wandering  in  end- 
less circles  till  he  dies  from  hunger;  and 
when  his  companions  returned,  Cadieux 
lay  in  eternal  sleep,  with  a  death  chant 
scribbled  on  bark  across  his  breast.  There 
were  the  Rapids  of  the  Long  Sault,  where 
Dollard  and  seventeen  Frenchmen  fought 
seven  hundred  Iroquois  till  every  white 


man  fell.  Not  one  of  all  La  Verendrye's 
fifty  followers  but  knew  that  perils  as  great 
awaited  him  in  the  quest  for  the  Western 
Sea. 

Streaked  foam  told  of  nearing  rapids. 
Alert  as  a  hawk,  the  bowman  stroked  for 
the  shore;  and  t^s  stroke  was  answered  by 
all  paddles.     If  the  water  were  high  enough 
to  carry  the  canoes  above  rocks,  and  the 
rapids  were  not  too  violent,  the  boatmen 
leaped  out  to  knees  in  water  and  "  tracked  " 
the  canoes  up-stream;  but  this  was  unusual 
with  loaded  craft.     The  bowman  steadied 
the  beached  keel.     Each  man  landed  with 
pack  on  his  back,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  trot- 
ted away  over  portages  so  dank  and  slippery 
that  only  a  moccasin  could  gain  foothold. 
On  long  portages,  camp-fires  were  kindled 
and  the  kettles  slung  on  the  crotched  sticks 
for  the  evening  meal.     The  boatmen  slept 
under  overturned  canoes,  or  lay  on  the  sand 
with  bare  faces  to  the  sky.     Morning  mist 
had  not  risen  before  all  the  boats  were  once 
more  breasting  the  flood  of  the  Ottawa. 
For  a  month,  the  prows  met  the  current. 
Then,  a  portage  lifted  the  fleet  out  of  the 
Ottawa  into  a  shallow  stream  flowing  tow- 
ard   Lake    Huron.     The    change  was^  a 
welcome  rehef.     The  fleet  now  rode  with 
the   tide;  and   when   a   wind   sprang   up 
astern,  blanket  sails  were  hoisted  that  let 
the   voyageurs   lie  back  paddles  athwart. 
Going  with  the  stream,  the  canoes  would 
"saiiter  les  rapides'' — run  the  safest  of  the 
cataracts.     Bowman,  not  steersman,  was 
pilot  of  such  runs.     A  faint,  far  swish  as  of 
night-wind— little  forward  leaps  and  swirls 
of  the  current— a  blur  of  trees  on  either 
bank— the  bowman  reads  the  signs,  and 
rises  in  his  place!     A  thrust  of  the  steel- 
shod  pole  at  a  rock  in  mid-stream!— the 
rock  has  raced  past!     a  throb  of  the  keel 
to  the  five  waters  below!— the  bowman 
crouches  back,  lightening  the  prow,  just 
as  a  rider  "Hfts"  his  horse  to  the  leap!— a 
sudden  splash!— the  thing  has  happened! 
the  canoe  has  run  the  rapids,  or  shot  the 
falls! 

Pause  was  made  at  Lake  Huron  for 
favorable  weather;  and  a  rear  wind  would 
carry  the  canoes  at  a  bouncing  pace  clear 
across  the  lake  to  Michilimackinac  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  was  the 
chief  fur  post  of  the  lakes;  and  brandy 
brought  in  by  traders  held  high  carnival 
among  the  Indians.     La  Verendrye  kept 
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Each  man  landed  with  pack  on  his  back,  and  trotted  away  over  portages.-Page  258. 
[From  a  life  picture  of  Indians  portaging  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  1900.] 


taut  hand  over  his  men.     They  received 
no  pay  that  could  be  squandered  away  on 
liquor.     Discontent  arose.     Ordering  the 
grumbling  voyageurs  to  their  canoes,  the 
explorer  passed   through   the    Sault    and 
headed  his  fleet  along  the  north  shore  of 
l^ake  Superior.     This   coast  was  alwavs 
perilous  to  frail  craft.     Thrashed  by  cross- 
winds,   the  waves  were  as  dangerous  to 
boatmen  as  the  billows  of  a  sea.     It  took 
i^a   Verendrye    a    month    to    coast    from 
Mackinaw  to  Kaministiquia,  which  they 
reached    on    August    26th,    seventy-eight 
days  after  leaving  Montreal. 

The  crews  were  sulky.  This  was  the 
outermost  post  in  the  west.  Within  a 
month,  northern  winter  would  freeze  the 


streams  and  cut  off  all  retreat.     One  man 
can   scramble   for   food   where   fifty   will 
starve;  and  the  Indians  could  not  be  back 
from   the   winter  hunt   with   food   before 
spring.     The  canoe-men  had  received  no 
pay.     Free  as  the  woodland  winds,  they 
chafed  under  mihtary  discipline.     Boats 
were  setting  out  at  this  season  for  the  home 
hamlets  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  perhaps, 
hunters  told  the  men  that  the  Western  Sea 
was  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  that  would  lead  for 
leagues  over  strange  lands,  through  hostile 
tribes,  to  a  lonely  death  in  the  wilderness. 
When  the  men  were  ordered  to  launch* 
there  was  outright  mutiny.     They  refused 
to    go    on.     Jemmeraie,  '  La    Verendrye's 
nephew,  who  was  second  in  command  and 
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had   been   among   the   Sioux,   interceded  going  post-haste  to  Mackinaw,  where  furs 

with  the  vovageurs.     A  compromise  was  were  exchanged  for  goods  from  the  east, 

arranged      Half  the  men  would  go  ahead  Exactly  a  year  from  the  day  that  he  had  left 

with  Jemmeraie,  if  La  Verendrye  would  Montreal,  La  Verendrye  pushed  forward 


A  Cree  Indian  of  the  Minnesota  borderlands. 


remain  with  the  other  half  at  Lake  Superi- 
or to  forward  the  provisions. 


Ill 


1732-1736 

Equipping  four  canoes,  Jemmeraie  and 
young  Jean  La  Verendrye  set  out  with 
thirty  men,  portaged  through  dense  forests 
over  dank  rock  past  the  high  falls,  and 
launched  westward  to  prepare  a  fort  for 
their  leader  in  spring.  Before  the  rivers 
were  frozen,  Fort  St.  Pierre  had  been 
erected  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  Rainy 
Lake,  and  the  two  young  men  not  only 
held  their  mutinous  followers  in  hand,  but 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  furs  with  the  Crees. 
Spring  saw  them  back  at  Lake  Superior, 


for  Fort  St.  Pierre.     Five  weeks  later,  he 
was  welcomed  inside  the  stockades,  the 
awe-struck  Crees  hanging  round  the  gate- 
way with  hands  over  their  hushed  Hps, 
gazing  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  bright  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers.     Gifts  of  fire-arms 
won   the   chiefs.     Not   to   be   lacking   in 
generosity,  the  Crees  collected  fifty  of  their 
gaudiest  canoes  and  escorted  the  white  men 
pompously  westward  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.     The  long  Hne  of  gayly  painted 
canoes  with  a  French  flag  at  the  foremost 
prow  gUded  through  the  shadowy  defiles 
and  mazy  channels  of  the  island-dotted 
lake,  along  the  Minnesota  shore  westward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  North-west 
an2;le.     Westward,    opened   an   unknown 
river.     Here  were  sheltered  harbors,  good 
hunting,  and  abundance  of   fish.     Night 
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A  group  of  Cree  Indians. 


frosts  had  painted  the  forests  red.  The 
flacker  of  wild  fowl  winging  south,  the 
skim  of  ice  forming  on  the  lake,  the 
poignant  sting  of  the  north  wind— all  fore- 
warned winter's  approach.  Jean  La  Ve- 
rendrye  had  not  yet  come  up  with  the  sup- 
pHes.  The  explorer  did  not  tempt  mutiny 
by  going  on.  He  ordered  a  halt  and  began 
building  Fort  St.  Charles,  to  be  the  centre 
of  operations  between  Montreal  and  the 
unfound  Western  Sea. 

By  October,  the  Indians  had  scattered 
to  their  winter  hunting  grounds  like  leaves 
to  the  wind.  The  ice  thickened.   By  Novem- 
ber, the  islands  were  ice-locked.    Snow  had 
drifted  waist-high  through  the  white-edged 
pines  and  tamaracks.     Fish  could  still  be 
taken  through  ice  holes;  but  where  was 
young  Jean,  who  was  coming  north  with  the 
supphes  ?     The  commander  did  not  voice 
his  fears;  and  the  men  were  too  deep  in  the 
wilderness  for  desertion.     One  afternoon  a 
shout  rang  from  the  snow-muffled  woods; 
and  out  from  the  white-laden  evergreens 
stepped  a  figure  on  snow-shoes — Jean  La 
Verendrye,  leading  his  boatmen  with  the 
provisions  packed  on  their  backs,  from  a 
point  fifty  miles  away,  where  the  ice  had 
caught  the  canoes. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  first  taste  of 
wmter  travel,  the  young  man  barelv  took 


breath  at  his  father's  fort,  when  he  led  his 
faithful  wood-runners  out  again,  and  push- 
ing westward  through  drifted  forest  and 
oyer  frozen  river-bed,  came  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, where  he  at  once  built  Fort  Maure- 
pas,  to  receive  his  father  in  spring;  but  La 
Verendrye  dared  not  leave  Fort  St.  Charles 
without  supphes.     His  position  was  now 
desperate.     He  was  hopelessly  in  debt  to 
his  men  for  wages.     That  did  not  help 
discipline.     His   partners   were   not   only 
stinting  the  supplies  so  that  trade  was  ham- 
pered,   but    were   withholding   food  and 
charging  up  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the 
first  year's  equipment.     What  would  be- 
come of  fifty  hungry  men  in  the  northern 
wilds,    the    partners    neither    asked    nor 
cared.     To  turn  back,  meant  ruin  to  La 
Verendrye;  but  he  could  not  advance.    As 
soon  as  spring    opened,  he  took  a  small 
canoe  and  descended  with  all  swiftness  to 
Quebec,  where  the  winter  of  1734-35  w^as 
spent  with  the   governor.     The   partners 
were  convinced  that  they  must  either  go 
on  with  the  venture  or  lose  all;  and  they 
consented  to  continue  forwarding  goods. 

Father  Aulneau  went  back'  with  La 
Ve'rendrye  as  chaplain.  The  trip  w^as 
made  at  terrible  speed,  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son, through  stifling  forest  fires.  Behind, 
at  slower  pace,  came  the  provisions.     La 
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Verendrye  reached  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
in  September.     Fearing  the  delay  of  the 
goods  and  the  dangers  of  famine  with  so 
many  men  in  one  place,  he  dispatched 
Jemmeraie   to   winter   with   part   of   the 
forces  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  the  three 
sons  were  at  Fort  Maurepas.     The  worst 
fears  were  reaUzed.     Ice  had  blocked  the 
rivers  by  the  time  the  supphes  had  come 
to  Lake  Superior.     Fishing  failed.     The 
hunt  was  poor.    During  the  winter  of  1 736, 
food  became  so  scant  that  the  little  forts  of 
St.  Charles  and  Maurepas  were  put  to  all  the 
extremities  of  famine-stricken  traders,  the 
men   subsisting   on  parchment,  moccasin 
leather,  roots,  and  the  hunting  dogs.  While 
La  Verendrye  waited  at  St.  Charles,  came 
blow  upon  blow.     Jean  arrived  from  Fort 
Maurepas  with  news  that  Jemmeraie  had 
died  three  weeks  before  on  his  way  down  to 
aid  La  Verendrye.     Wrapped  in  a  hunter's 
robe,  the  body  was  buried  in  the  sand  bank 
of  a  Htde  northern  stream.    Over  the  lonely 
grave,  Jeaji  had  erected  a  cross. 

Father  and  son  took  stock  of  supplies. 
There   was   not   enough   powder   to   last 
another  month.     It  never  seems  to  have 
entered  the  mind  of  La  Verendrye  to  give 
up.     He  decided  to  rush  three  canoes  of 
twenty  voyageurs  to  Mackinaw  for  sup- 
phes.    Accompanied  by  the  priest  and  led 
by  Jean,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
the  voyageurs  embarked  hurriedly  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1736,  five  years  to  a  day  from 
the  time  that  they  had  left  Montreal;  and 
a  fateful  day  it  was  to  be  in  the  search  for 
the  Western  Sea.     The  Crees  had  always 
been  friendly.     When  the  boatmen  landed 
on  a  sheltered  island  twenty  miles  from 
Fort  St.  Charles  to  camp  for  the  night,  no 
sentry  was  stationed.     The  lake  lay  calm 
as  glass  in  the  hot  June  night,  the  camp- 
fire  casting  long  shadows  across  the  water 
that  could  be  seen  for  miles.     An  early 
start  was  to  be  made  in  the  morning  and  a 
furious  pace  to  be  kept  all  the  way.     The 
voyageurs  were  presently  sound  asleep  on 
the  sand.     The  keenest  ears  could  scarcely 
have  heard  the  soft  lapping  of  mufEed  pad- 
dles, or  the  moccasined  tread  of  ambushed 
Indians  steahng  through  the  night  gloom. 
Seventeen  Sioux  stepped  from  their  canoes, 
slipped  from  cover  to  cover  of  the  leafy 
darkness,  and  looked  out  on  the  upturned 
faces  of  the  white  men  sleeping  round  the 
fire.    Then  the  Indians  as  noiselessly  ghded 


back  to  their  canoes,  to  carry  word  of  the 
discovery  to  a  band  of  marauders. 

Something  had  occurred  at  Fort  St. 
Charles  without  M.  de  la  Verendrye's 
knowledge.  Indians,  hke  animals,  are 
quick  to  detect  the  weakening  of  a  tight 
hand  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  Whether 
they  knew  that  the  whites  were  short  of 
fire-arms,  or  only  vaguely  sensed  uneasi- 
ness inside  the  fort,  the  Cree  had  become 
mischievous.  Hilarious  with  the  posses 
sion  of  fire-arms,  and  perhaps,  also,  mad 
with  the  brandy  of  which  the  priest  com 
plained,  some  young  braves  had  fired 
from  the  fort  on  wandering  Sioux  of  the 
Prairie.  It  was  a  safe  shot.  The  Sioux 
were  without  muskets. 

"Who— fire— on  us?"  demanded  the 
enraged  Sioux. 

The  Crees  jeered  back  a  taunt.  Then 
the  idea  of  a  colossal  joke  on  the  French 
entered  the  mind  of  a  warrior.  He  whis- 
pered to  his  comrades. 

"The  French  fired  on  you,"  shouted 
back  the  Cree. 

The  Sioux  hurried  to  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred-and-thirty  warriors.  "Tigers  of  the 
plain"  the  Sioux  were  called;  and  now  the 
tigers'  blood  was  up.  They  set  out  to 
slay  the  first  Frenchman  seen.  By  chance 
one,  Bourassa,  was  coasting  the  lake.  The 
Sioux  seized  him  and  had  tied  the  captive 
to  a  stake  for  burning,  when  a  slave  squaw 
rushed  forward  crying,  "What  would 
you  do?  This  man  is  a  friend  of  the 
Sioux.  He  saved  my  Hfe.  If  you  desire 
to  be  avenged,  go  farther  on!  You  will 
find  a  camp  of  Frenchmen!  The  son  of 
the  white  chief  is  there!" 

Bourassa  was  unbound;  and  scouts  scat 
tered  to  find  the  white  men.  Night  had 
passed  before  the  spies  carried  news  of 
Jean  La  Verendrye's  crews  to  the  warriors. 
The  gray  of  dawn  saw  the  voyageurs  pad- 
dling ghosthke  through  the  morning  mist. 
Cleaving  the  fog  behind,  following  solely 
by  the  double  foam  wreaths  rippling  from] 
the  canoe  prows,  came  the  silent  boats  of 
the  Sioux.  When  sunrise  hfted  the  mist, 
the  pursuers  paused  Hke  stealthy  cats.  A  ^ 
sunrise,  Jean  La  Verendrye  landed  hiS: 
crews  for  breakfast.  Camp-fire  told  the 
Indians  w^iere  to  follow. 


A  few  days  later,  bands  of  Sautaux  cam( 
to    the    camping  ground    of    the    FrenchJ 


Drawn  by  Howard  Giles. 

The  soldiers  marched  out  from  Mount  Royal  for  the  Western  Sea. 
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The  heads  of  the  white  men  lay  on  a  beaver 
skin.  All  had  been  scalped.  The  mis- 
sionary, Aulneau,  was  on  his  knees  as  if  in 
morning  prayer.  An  arrow  projected  from 
his  head.  His  left  hand  was  on  the  earth, 
fallen  forward,  his  right  hand  upHfted, 
invoking  Divine  aid.  Young  La  Veren- 
drye  lay  face  down,  his  back  hacked  to 
pieces,  a  spear  sunk  in  his  waist,  the  head- 
less body  mockingly  decorated  with  por- 
cupine quills.  So  died  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  young  nobility  in  New  France.  The 
Sautaux  erected  a  cairn  of  stones  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  Only  vague  Indian 
gossip  could  be  learned  of  the  massacre. 
The  Sioux  reported  that  they  had  not  in- 
tended to  murder  the  priest,  but  a  crazy- 
brained  fanatic  had  shot  the  fatal  arrow 
and  broken  from  the  band,  weapon  in 
hand.  Rain  storms  had  washed  out  all 
marks  of  the  fray.  In  September,  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  were  carried  to  Fort 
St.  Charles  and  interred  in  the  chapel. 
Eight-hundred  Crees  besought  M.  de  la 
Verendrye  to  let  them  avenge  the  massacre ; 
but  the  veteran  soldier  exhorted  them  not 
to  war. 


IV 


1736-1740 

'Again  La  Verendrye  had  to  choose 
whether  to  abandon  his  cherished  dreams, 
or  follow  them  at  the  risk  of  ruin  and  death ; 
and  again  he  determined  to  advance  at 
any  cost.  A  week  passed  after  the  mas- 
sacre; and  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  sup- 
pHes  for  which  the  murdered  voyageurs 
had  been  sent  arrived  at  the  fort.  Pierre, 
the  second  son,  went  to  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
prepare  Fort  Maurepas  for  the  main  forces. 
Snow  lay  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  forests  of 
the  Minnesota  Border-lands.  On  Febru- 
ary 8th,  1737,  in  the  face  of  a  biting  north 
wind,  with  the  thermometer  at  forty  below 
zero,  M.  de  la  Verendrye  marched  out  of 
Fort  St.  Charles,  Francois,  the  youngest 
son,  who  had  come  up  with  the  suppHes, 
carrying  the  French  flag,  ten  soldiers  wear- 
ing snow-shoes  in  line  behind,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  Crees,  swathed  in  furs, 
bringing  up  a  ragged  rear.  The  bright 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers  moved  in  red 
patches  among  the  snowy  evergreens. 
Bivouac  was  made  on  beds  of  pine  boughs. 


feet  to  the  camp-fire,  the  night  frost  snap- 
ping like  whip  lashes,  the  stars  flashing 
with  a  steely  clearness  known  only  in 
northern  climes.  Skulking  back  in  the 
underbrush  prowled  the  stealthy  timber 
wolves  that  still  roam  those  Border-land 
forests  in  packs  that  menace  the  hunter's 
life;  and  other  creatures  of  prfey  were 
drawn  from  their  lairs  by  the  luscious 
smell  of  steaming  meat,  boiling  in  the  cop- 
per kettles  hanging  above  the  great  log 
fires.  The  march  was  at  a  swift  pace,  for 
in  three  weeks  La  Verendrye  was  at  Fort 
Maurepas  on  Lake  Winnipeg- 
Fort  Maurepas  (the  modern  Alexander) 
lay  on  a  tongue  of  land  extending  into  a 
cove  of  the  lake  beyond  the  mouth  of  Win- 
nipeg River.  Tamaracks  and  poplars 
fringe  the  shore;  and  in  windy  weather 
the  lake  is  lashed  into  a  roughness  that 
resembles  the  flux  of  ocean  tides.  I  re- 
member once  going  on  a  small  steamer  to 
the  harbor  outside  Maurepas.  The  vessel 
drew  lightest  of  draft.  While  we  were 
anchored  the  breeze  fell,  and  the  ship  lay 
stranded  as  if  by  ebb-tide  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  action  of  the  wind  explained 
the  Indian  tales  of  an  ocean  tide,  which 
had  misled  La  Verendrye  into  expecting  to 
find  the  Western  Sea  at  this  point.  He 
found,  not  the  ocean,  but  a  magnificent 
body  of  fresh  water.  The  fort  was  the 
usual  pioneer  fur  post — a  barracks  of  un- 
barked  logs  chinked  up  with  frozen  clay 
and  moss,  roofed  with  branches  and  snow, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  courtyard  that 
was  pahsaded  by  pine  slabs.  La  Veren- 
drye was  now  in  the  true  realm  of  the 
explorer — where  no  other  white  man  had 
trod.  With  a  shout,  his  motley  forces 
emerged  from  the  snowy  tamaracks.  An 
answering  shout  from  Pierre  La  Verendrye 
and  his  tawny  followers  welcomed  the 
explorer  through  the  gateway  of  Fort 
Maurepas. 

Pierre  had  heard  of  a  region  to  the  south 
much  frequented  by  the  Assiniboine — 
the  Forks  where  the  Assiniboine  River 
joins  the  Red  and  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
stands  to-day.  Game  was  plentiful  here. 
Two-hundred  Indian  tepees  were  awaiting 
the  explorer.  His  forces  were  worn  with 
their  marching;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the 
glaze  of  ice  above  the  snow-drifts  would  be 
too  rotten  for  travel;  and  not  until  June 
would  the  rivers  be  clear  for  canoes.     But 


J 


Traders'  boats  running  the  rapids  of  the  Athabasca  River. 


such  a  scant  supply  of  goods  had  his 
partners  sent  up,  that  poor  La  Verendrye 
had  nothing  to  trade  with  the  waiting 
Assiniboines.  Sending  his  sons  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  Forks— the  modern  Win- 
nipeg—he set  out  for  Montreal  as  soon  as 
navigation  opened,  taking  with  him  four- 
teen great  canoes  of  precious  furs.  The 
furs  proved  his  salvation.  As  long  as  there 
were  furs  and  prospects  of  furs,  his  partners 
would  back  the  enterprise  of  finding  the 
Western  Sea. 

By  September,  1738,  he  was  back  at 
Fort  Maurepas  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  where 
he  picked  out  his  most  intrepid  men;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  fleet  of 
white  men  glided  up  the  muddy  current  of 
the  Red  for  the  Forks  of  the  Assiniboine. 
Ten^  Cree  wigwams  and  two  war  chiefs 
awaited  La  Verendrye  on  the  low  flats  of 
what  are  now  known  as  South  Winnipeg. 
Not  the  fabled  Western  Sea,  but  an  illimit- 
able ocean  of  rolHng  prairie— the  long 
russet  grass  rising  and  falling  to  the  v/ind 
Hke  waves  to  the  run  of  invisible  feet- 
stretched  out  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
explorer.  Northward  extended  the  au- 
tumn-tinged   brushwood   of    Red    River. 


South,  Red  River  Valley  shimmered  in 
the  purple  mists  of  Indian  summer;  and 
when  the  weary  gaze  of  the  tired  voyageurs 
turned  longingly  westward,  there  billowed 
to  the  sky-Hne,  in  the  tide  of  a  boundless 
ocean,  not  the  Western  Sea,  but  a  sea  of 
prairie.  The  trail  of  the  prairie  is  like 
the  endless  run  of  the  ocean  tide — it  flees 
as  fast  as  the  traveller  pursues.  So  was 
the  quest  for  the  Western  Sea.  Always 
just  beyond,  there  quivered  the  rippling 
grass  of  the  western  horizon  where  sky-line 
and  prairie  met.  What  undiscovered 
lands  and  seas  lay  just  beyond  the  dip  of 
the  roHing  horizon.? 

An  old  Cree  chief  warned  the  boatmen 
that  the  Assiniboine  River  was  very  low 
and  would  graze  the  bottoms  off  the  frail 
birch  canoes ;  but  he  also  told  vague  yarns 
of  "  great  waters  beyond  the  mountains  of 
the  setting  sun,  where  white  men  dwelt, 
and  the  waves  came  in  a  tide,  and  the 
waters  were  salt."  The  Indian  fables, 
without  doubt,  referred  to  a  sea  beyond  the 
Assiniboine  River;  and  thither  would  La 
Verendrye  go  at  any  cost.  Some  sort  of 
barracks  or  shelter  was  knocked  up  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Assiniboine,  opposite  the 
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flats.  It  was  named  Fort  Rouge,  after  the 
color  of  Red  River,  and  became  the  foun- 
dation of  Winnipeg.  A  thousand  leagues 
— every  one  marked  by  disaster  and  failure 
and  sinking  hopes — lay  behind  La  Veren- 
drye.  A  thousand  leagues  of  wilderness 
lay  before  him.  He  had  only  a  handful 
of  men.  The  Assiniboine  Indians  were 
treacherous   alhes   for   white   men.     The 


river,  ducks  rose  in  myriads.  Coyotes 
skulked  away  from  the  river  bank;  and 
the  sand-hill  cranes  were  so  unused  to 
human  presence  that  they  scarcely  rose  as 
the  voyageurs  poled  past.  While  the  boat- 
men paddled,  the  soldiers  marched  in  mil- 
itary order  across  country,  avoiding  the 
numerous  bends  of  the  river.  Daily, 
Crees  and  Assiniboines  joined  the  white 


The  ragged  sky-line  of  the  mountains. 
[From  a  photograph  taken  in  1899  by  Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer.] 


voyageurs  were  scarce  of  food.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible rigors  of  northern  winter.  Yet  on 
September  26th,  1738,  they  set  their  faces 
toward  the  west  for  the  height  of  land 
that  must  He  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
Assiniboine. 

The  Assiniboine  was  winding  and  low 
with  many  sand  bars.  On  the  wooded 
banks,  deer  and  buffalo  grazed  in  such 
countless  multitudes  that  the  boatmen  mis- 
took the  herds  for  a  new  kind  of  cattle. 
Flocks  of  geese  darkened  the  sky;  and  as 
the  boats  wound  up  the  shallows  of  the 


men.  A  week  after  leaving  the  Forks,  La 
Verendrye  came  to  the  portage  of  the 
prairie— the  modern  Portage  la  Prairie- 
leading  north  to  Lake  Manitoba,  and  from 
the  lake  to  Hudson  Bay.  Clearly,  north- 
ward was  not  the  way  to  the  Western  Sea; 
but  the  Assiniboines  told  of  a  people  to 
the  southwest— the  Mandanes— who  knew 
a  people  who  hved  on  the  Western  Sea. 
As  soon  as  his  baggage  came  up.  La  Veren- 
drye ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort-— 
De  la  Reine— on  the  banks  of  the  Assini- 
boine. This  was  to  be  the  forwarding 
post  for  the  Western  Sea.     To  the  Man- 
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Hungry  Hall,  1870. 
Mouth  of  the  Rainy  River,  on  Rainy  Lake,  near  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Pierre,  La  V^rendrye's  first  fort. 


danes,  living  on  the  Missouri,  who  knew  a 
people  living  on  salt  water,  La  Verendrye 
now  directed  his  course. 

On  the  morning  of  October  i8th,  drums 
beat  to  arms.  Fifty-two  soldiers  and  boat- 
men stood  in  line.  Arms  were  inspected. 
To  each  man  were  given  powder,  balls,  axe 
and  kettle.  Pierre  and  Franyois  hoisted 
the  French  flag.  For  the  first  time,  a 
bugle  call  sounded  over  the  prairie.  At 
the  word,  out  stepped  the  little  band  for 
the  Western  Sea.  The  course  lay  west- 
south-west  up  the  Souris  River,  through 
wooded  ravines  now  stripped  of  foliage, 
past  alkali  sloughs,  ice-edged  by  frost, 
over  rolHng  chffs,  russet  and  bare,  where 
gopher  and  badger  and  owl  and  roving 
buffalo  were  the  only  signs  of  life.  Within 
a  month,  so  many  Assiniboines  had  joined 
the  French  that  the  company  numbered 
more  than  six-hundred  Indian  warriors, 
who  were  ample  protection  against  the 
Sioux.  The  Assiniboines  marched  under 
the  sheltered  slopes  of  the  hills  in  a  sort  of 
crude  order.  In  front  rode  the  warriors 
dressed  in  garnished  buckskin.  Behind 
on  foot,  came  the  old  and  the  lame.  To 
the  rear  was  another  guard  of  braves. 
Lagging  in  ragged  fines  far  back,  came  a 


ragamuffin  brigade  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  dogs — squaws  astride  cayuses  lean 
as  barrel  hoops,  pappooses  in  moss  bags 
on  their  mothers'  backs,  horses  and  dogs 
alike  harnessed  with  the  "travaille" — two 
sticks  with  the  shafts  tied  into  a  triangle 
and  fastened  to  a  cinch  on  horse  or  dog. 
Between  the  joined  ends  dragging  on  the 
ground  hung  the  baggage,  surmounted  by 
pappoose,  or  pet  owl,  or  the  tamed  pup  of 
a  prairie  wolf,  or  even  the  wild-eyed  young 
squaws  with  hair  ffying  to  the  wind. 
Night  camp  was  made  in  a  circle  of  the 
hobbled  horses.  Outside,  the  dogs  scoured 
after  coyotes.  Women  and  children  took 
refuge  in  the  centre,  and  the  warriors 
slept  near  their  picketed  horses.  By  the 
middle  of  November,  the  motley  cavalcade 
had  crossed  the  height  of  land  between 
the  Assiniboine  River  and  the  Missouri. 
Mandane  coureurs  came  out  to  welcome 
the  visitors,  pompously  presenting  La 
Verendrye  with  corn  in  the  ear.  Then  the 
explorer  discovered  that  the  bag  of  presents 
for  his  hosts  had  been  stolen  by  the  Assini- 
boines; but  he  gave  the  Mandanes  am- 
munition and  plenty  of  pemmican. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  La  Verendrye's 
sons  stepped  before  the  ragged  host  with 
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the  French  flag  unfurled.  The  explorer 
himself  was  hoisted  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  Mandane  coureurs.  A  gun  was  fired, 
and  the  strange  procession  set  out  for  the 
Mandane  villages.  In  this  fashion,  white 
men  first  took  possession  of  the  Upper 
Missouri.  Some  miles  from  the  lodges,  a 
band  of  old  chiefs  met  La  Verendrye  and 
gravely  handed  him  a  grand  calumet  of 
pipestone  ornamented  with  eagle  feathers. 
This  typified  peace.  La  Verendrye  or- 
dered his  followers  to  draw  up  in  line. 
The  sons  placed  the  flag  four  paces  to  the 
fore.  On  each  side  stood  the  Assiniboine 
warriors  in  stately  silence.  At  a  signal, 
three  thundering  volleys  were  fired.  The 
Mandanes  fell  back  prostrated  with  fear; 
and  the  village  was  entered  in  state  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  December  3d, 
1738.  The  village  consisted  of  circular 
huts  with  thatched  roofs  on  which  perched 
the  gaping  women  and  children.  Around 
the  village  ran  a  moat  or  ditch,  which  was 
guarded  in  time  of  war  with  the  Sioux. 
Flags  flew  from  the  centre  poles  of  each 
hut;  but  the  flags  were  the  scalps  of  ene- 
mies slain.  In  the  centre  of  the  village 
was  a  larger  hut,  the  '' medicine"  lodge  or 
council  hall  of  the  chiefs,  used  only  for 
ceremonies  of  treaty  and  war  and  religion. 
Thither  La  Verendrye  was  conducted. 
The  chiefs  sat  on  buffalo  robes  in  a  circle 
round  the  fire,  smoking  the  calumet,  which 
was  handed  to  the  white  man.  The  ex- 
plorer then  told  the  Indians  of  his  search 
for  the  Western  Sea.  Of  the  sea,  they  could 
tell  him  nothing  definite.  They  knew  a 
people  far  west  who  lived  on  water  that 
was  bitter  for  drinking.  The  people  were 
white.  They  dressed  in  armor  and  lived 
in  houses  of  stone.  Their  country  was 
full  of  mountains.  More  La  Verendrye 
could  not  learn. 

Meanwhile,  six-hundred  visitors  were  a 
tax  on  hospitality.  The  Mandanes  spread 
a  rumor  of  a  Sioux  raid.  That  gave  speed 
to  the  Assiniboines'  departure.  Among 
the  Indians,  running  off  in  fright,  was  La 
Verendrye's  interpreter.  It  was  useless  to 
wait  longer.  The  French  were  short  of 
provisions ,  and  the  Missouri  Indians  could 
not  be  expected  to  support  fifty  white  men. 
Two  Frenchmen  were  left  to  learn  the 
Missouri  dialects.  A  French  flag,  in  a 
leaden  box  with  the  arms  of  France  in- 
scribed,  was  presented  to   the   Mandane 


chief;  and  La  Verendrye  departed  from 
the  village  on  the  8th  of  December.  It  was 
the  bitter  cold  of  northern  mid-winter, 
and  scarcely  had  the  explorer  set  out  when 
he  fell  deadly  ill;  but  for  the  path -finder 
of  the  wilderness  is  neither  halt  nor  retreat. 
His  ragged  army  tramped  wearily  on,  half 
blinded  by  snow  glare,  buffeted  by  bhz- 
zards  sweeping  over  the  unbroken  prairie, 
huddhng  in  snow-drifts  from  the  wind  at 
night,  and  uncertain  of  the  compass  by 
day.  Here,  a  fox  track  ran  over  the  snow. 
There,  a  coyote  skulked  from  cover  to  lope 
away  the  next  instant  for  brushwood  or 
hollow;  and  snow  buntings  might  have 
followed  the  marchers  for  pickings  of 
waste;  but  east,  north,  west  and  south  was 
nothing  but  the  white  wide  wastes  of  snow. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  low  curling  smoke 
above  the  prairie  told  the  wanderers  that 
they  were  nearing  the  winter  camp  of  the 
Assiniboines.  By  nightfall  of  February 
loth,  1739,  they  at  last  reached  the  shelter 
of  Fort  de  la  Reine.  "I  have  never  been 
so  wTetched  from  illness  and  fatigue  in  all 
my  hfe  as  on  that  journey,"  reported  La 
Verendrye.  Provisions  were  scarce  at  the 
fort.  Fifty  people  had  to  be  fed.  Pem- 
mican  saved  the  French  from  starvation. 
Meanwhile,  La  Verendrye  sent  his  sons  to 
the  banks  of  a  northern  river.  This  was 
the  Saskatchewan.  Its  course  was  east 
toward  Hudson  Bay;  so  once  more  the 
explorers  were  baffled  in  their  search  for 
the  Western  Sea.  This  spring,  not  a 
canoe-load  of  food  came  up  from  Mon- 
treal. Papers  had  been  served  for  the 
seizure  of  all  La  Verendrye's  forts,  goods 
and  chattels  to  meet  the  claims  of  his 
creditors.  Desperate,  but  not  deterred 
from  his  quest.  La  Verendrye  set  out  to 
contest  the  lawsuits  in  Montreal. 


V 


1740-1750 

Which  way  to  turn  now  for  the  Western 
Sea  that  eluded  their  search  like  a  will-o'- 
the  wisp?  The  two  men  left  among  the 
Mandanes  to  learn  the  language  returned 
to  Assiniboine  River  with  more  news  of 
tribes  from  the  setting  sun  who  dwelt  on 
salt  water.  Pierre  La  Verendrye  went 
down  to  the  Missouri  with  the  two  inter- 
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preters,  but  the  Mandanes  refused  to 
supply  guides ;  and  the  young  Frenchman 
come  back  to  winter  on  the  Assiniboine. 
In  April,  1742,  the  two  brothers,  Pierre 
and  Frangois,  again  left  Manitoba  with 
the  two  interpreters.  Their  course  led 
along  the  trail  that  for  two  hundred  years 
was  to  be  a  famous  highway  between  the 
Missouri  and  Hudson  Bay.  Heading 
south-west,  they  followed  the  Souris  River 
to  the  water-shed  of  the  Missouri,  and  in 


the  French   to  a  neighboring  tribe,   that 
might  know  of  the  Western  Sea. 

The  party  set  out  on  horseback,  travel- 
ling swiftly  south-west  along  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Missouri  toward  the  Black  Hills. 
Here  their  course  turned  sharply  west 
toward  the  Powder  River  country,  past 
the  southern  bounds  of  the  Yellowstone. 
For  three  weeks  they  saw  no  sign  of 
human  existence.  Deer  and  antelope 
bounded  over  the  parched  alkali  uplands. 


Fur  traders'  boats  towed  down  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  summer  of  1900. 


three  weeks  were  once  more  the  guests  of 
the  smoky  Mandane  lodges.  Round  the 
inside  walls  of  each  circular  hut  ran  berth- 
beds  of  buffalo  skin,  with  trophies  of  the 
chase,  hide  shields  and  weapons  of  war, 
fastened  to  the  posts  that  separated  berth 
from  berth.  A  common  fire  with  a  family 
meat-pot  hanging  above,  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lodge.  In  one  of  these  lodges 
the  two  brothers  and  their  men  were 
quartered.  The  summer  passed  feasting 
with  the  Mandanes  and  smoking  the  calu- 
met of  peace;  but  all  was  in  vain.  The 
Missouri  Indians  were  arrant  cowards  in 
the  matter  of  war.  The  terror  of  their 
existence  was  the  Sioux.  The  Mandanes 
would  not  venture  through  Sioux  territory 
to  accompany  the  brothers  in  the  search 
for  the  Western  Sea.  At  last,  two  guides 
were  obtained  who  promised  to  conduct 


Prairie  dogs  perched  on  top  of  their  earth 
mounds  to  watch  the  lonely  riders  pass; 
and  all  night,  the  far  howl  of  grayish  forms 
on  the  ofl&ng  of  the  star-Ht  prairie  told  of 
prowhng  coyotes.  On  the  nth  of  August, 
the  brothers  camped  on  the  Powder  Hills. 
Mounting  to  the  crest  of  a  cHff,  they 
scanned  far  and  wide  for  signs  of  the  In- 
dians whom  the  Mandanes  knew.  The 
valleys  were  desolate.  KindHng  a  signal 
fire  to  attract  any  tribes  that  might  be 
roaming,  they  built  a  hut  and  w^aited.  A 
month  passed.  There  was  no  answering 
signal.  One  of  the  Mandane  guides  took 
himself  off  in  fright.  On  the  fifth  week,  a 
thin  fine  of  smoke  rose  against  the  distant 
sky.  The  remaining  Mandane  went  to 
reconnoitre  and  found  a  camp  of  Beaux 
Hommes  or  Crows,  who  received  the  French 
well.     Obtaining   fresh   guides   from   the 
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Crows  and  dismissing  the  Mandane,  the 
brothers  again  headed  westward.  The 
Crows  guided  them  to  the  Horse  Indians, 
who  in  turn  took  the  French  to  their  next 
western  neighbors,  the  Bows.  The  Bows 
were  preparing  to  war  on  the  Snakes,  a 
mountain  tribe  to  the  west.  Tepees 
dotted  the  valley.  Women  were  pounding 
the  buffalo  meat  into  pemmican  for  the 
raiders.  The  young  braves  spent  the  night 
with  war-song  and  war-dance  to  work 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  of  bravado.  The 
Bows  were  to  march  west;  so  the  French 
joined  the  warriors,  gradually  turning 
north-west  toward  what  is  now  Helena. 

It  was  winter.  The  hills  were  powdered 
with  snow  that  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
fleeing  Snakes.  The  way  became  more 
mountainous  and  dangerous.  Iced  sloughs 
gave  place  to  swift  torrents  and  cataracts. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1743,  there  rose 
through  the  gray  haze  to  the  fore  the  rag- 
ged sky-line  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains. 
Women  and  children  were  now  left  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  the  warriors  advancing 
unimpeded.  Francois  La  Verendrye  re- 
mained at  the  camp  to  guard  the  baggage. 
Pierre  went  on  with  the  raiders.  In  two 
weeks,  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Northern  Rockies.  Against 
the  sky,  the  snowy  heights  rose  an  impas- 
sable barrier  between  the  plains  and  the 
Western  Sea.  What  lay  Beyond — the 
Beyond  that  had  been  luring  them  on  and 
on,  from  river  to  river,  and  land  to  land, 
for  more  than  ten  years?  Surely  on  the 
other  side  of  those  lofty  summits,  one  might 
look  down  on  the  long-sought  Western 
Sea  !  Never  suspecting  that  another  thou- 
sand miles  of  wilderness  and  mountain 
fastness  lay  between  him  and  his  quest, 
young  La  Verendrye  wanted  to  cross  the 
Great  Divide.  Destiny  decreed  other- 
wise. The  raid  of  the  Bows  against  the 
Snakes  ended  in  a  fiasco.  No  Snakes  were 
to  be  found  at  their  usual  winter  hunt. 
Had  they  decamped  to  massacre  the  Bow 
women  and  children  left  in  the  valley  to 
the  rear?  The  Bows  fled  back  to  their 
wives  in  a  panic;  so  La  Verendrye  could 
not  climb  the  mountains  that  barred  the 
way  to  the  sea.  The  retreat  was  made  in 
the  teeth  of  a  howling  mountain  blizzard, 
and  the  warriors  reached  the  rendezvous 
more  dead  than  alive.  No  Snake  Indians 
were    seen    at    all.     The    Bows    marched 


homeward  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux, 
with  whom  they  were  allied.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  brothers  buried  a 
leaden  plate  with  the  royal  arms  of  France 
imprinted.  At  the  end  of  July,  1743,  they 
were  once  more  back  on  the  Assiniboine 
River.  For  thirteen  years  had  they  fol- 
lowed a  hopeless  quest.  Instead  of  a  West- 
ern Sea,  they  had  found  a  sea  of  prairie,  a 
sea  of  mountains,  and  two  great  rivers — 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Missouri. 


VI 


1743-1750 

But  the  explorer  who  had  done  so  much 
to  extend  French  domain  in  the  west,  was 
a  ruined  man.  To  the  accusations  of  his 
creditors  were  added  the  jealous  calumnies 
of  fur  traders  eager  to  exploit  the  new 
country.  The  eldest  son  with  tireless 
energy  had  gone  up  the  Saskatchewan  to 
Fort  Poskoyac,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
take  a  position  in  the  army  at  Montreal. 
In  1746,  La  Verendrye  himself  was  sum- 
moned to  Quebec,  and  his  command  given 
to  M.  de  Noyelles.  The  game  being 
played  by  jealous  rivals  was  plain.  La 
Verendrye  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  west, 
while  tools  of  the  Quebec  traders  spied  out 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Mis- 
souri. Immediately  on  receiving  freedom 
from  military  duty,  young  Chevalier  de  la 
Verendrye  set  out  for  Manitoba.  On  the 
way  he  met  his  father's  successor,  M.  de 
Noyelles,  coming  home  crestfallen.  The 
supplanter  had  failed  to  control  the  In- 
dians. In  one  year,  half  the  forts  of  the 
chain  leading  to  the  Western  Sea  had  been 
destroyed.  These,  Chevalier  de  la  Ve- 
rendrye restored  as  he  passed  westward. 

Governor  Beauharnois  had  always  re- 
fused to  beheve  the  charges  of  private 
peculation  against  M.  de  la  Verendrye. 
Governor  de  la  GaHssonniere  was  equally 
favorable  to  the  explorer;  and  La  Veren- 
drye was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  given  permission  to 
continue  his  explorations.  The  winter  of 
1749  was  passed  preparing  supplies  for  the 
posts  of  the  west;  but  a  life  of  hardship 
and  disappointment  had  undermined  the 
constitution  of  the  dauntless  path-finder. 
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On  the  6th  of  December,  while  busy  with 
plans  for  his  hazardous  and  thankless 
quest,  he  died  suddenly  at  Montreal. 

Rival  fur  traders  scrambled  for  the 
spoils  of  the  Manitoba  and  Missouri  ter- 
ritory hke  dogs  for  a  bone.  De  la  Jon- 
quiere  had  become  governor.  Allied  with 
him  was  the  infamous  Bigot,  the  intendant; 
and  these  two  saw  in  the  western  fur  trade 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves.  The 
rights  of  La  Verendrye's  sons  to  succeed 
their  father  were  entirely  disregarded. 
Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Western  Sea.  The 
very  goods  forwarded  by  La  Verendrye 
were  confiscated. 

But  Saint  Pierre  had  enough  trouble 
from  his  appointment.  His  lieutenant, 
M.  de  Niverville,  almost  lost  his  Hfe  among 
hostiles  on  the  way  down  the  Saskatche- 
wan, after  building  Fort  Lajonquiere  at  the 


foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  where  Calgary 
now  stands.  Saint  Pierre  had  head- 
quarters in  Manitoba  on  the  Assiniboine.; 
and  one  afternoon  in  mid-winter,  when  his 
men  were  out  hunting,  he  saw  his  fort 
suddenly  fill  with  armed  Assiniboines  bent 
on  massacre.  They  jostled  him  aside, 
broke  into  the  armory,  and  helped  them- 
selves to  weapons.  Saint  Pierre  had  only 
one  recourse — seizing  a  fire-brand,  he  tore 
the  cover  off  a  keg  of  powder  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  the  Indians  to  perdition.  The 
marauders  dashed  from  the  fort;  and 
Saint  Pierre  shot  the  bolts  of  gate  and 
sally-port.  When  the  white  hunters  re- 
turned, they  quickly  gathered  their  posses- 
sions together  and  abandoned  Fort  de  la 
Reine.  Four  days  later,  the  fort  lay  in 
ashes.  So  ended  the  dream  of  enthu- 
siasts to  find  a  way  overland  to  the  Western 
Sea. 


Tepees  dotted  the  valley. 
(From  a  present-day  photograph.; 
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Draivn  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  Paul,"  demanded  the  young  woman,  imperiously. — Page  278. 
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VIII 

R.  PRENTISS  continued 
his  monologue  on  his  way 
to  the  drawing-room.  He 
imagined  himself  saying  to 
Mrs.  Wilson,  ''You  know 
that  I  beheve  in  toleration, 
and  that  I  would  not  set  or  preach  an 
ascetic  standard  of  hfe.  I  believe — my 
church  beheves — that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
the  human  soul  to  mortify  the  flesh  in 
every-day  Hfe  or  refuse  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  civilization.  But  the  set  of  people 
to  which  this  young  man  belongs  are  cum- 
berers  of  the  soil  and  a  menace  to  society. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  taste,  but  of 
Christian  morals.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  other  nations;  our  concern  is  with 
the  social  hfe  of  this  nation  and  whether 
we  are  to  foster  and  encourage  a  pleasure- 
loving,  self-indulgent,  and  purposeless 
leisure  class." 

Yet  though  his  thoughts  thus  shaped 
themselves  in  fervent  words,  he  was  con- 
scious that  in  the  absence  of  a  cue  his  lips 
must  remain  sealed.  There  was  a  limit 
imposed  by  society  on  the  priestly  office 
which  he  could  not  overstep  without  ap- 
pearing officious,  and  thus  weakening  his 
influence.  Were  it  a  case  of  notorious  dis- 
sipation or  some  palpable  fault  or  blemish, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  speak.  But  he  had 
no  such  data  at  his  command.  Clarence 
Waldo  was  simply  a  fastidious  idler,  pre- 
tentious, and  indifferent  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  life.  It  could  not  even  be  charged 
that  he  was  marrying  Lucille  for  her  money, 
as  he  had  a  competency  of  his  own.  They 
would  be  able  to  buy  all  the  dogs  and  horses 
in  the  country  if  they  saw  fit.  But  his  own 
tongue  was  tied.  To  all  appearances  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  content.  At  the  time  she  had 
announced  her  daughter's  engagement  to 
him,  she  had  said,  in  response  to  his  earnest 
inquiry  if  she  were  satisfied — said  it-with  a 
bhthe  smile,  as  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
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best  had  happened — ''I  should  have, been 
glad  of  course,  if  Lucille  had  chosen  a  man 
of  conspicuous  talent,  a  future  United  States 
senator  or  successful  artist  or  author.  If 
she  had  loved  her  lord,  I  should  not  have 
objected  to  a  title,  because,  after  all,  even 
to  a  free-born  American,  there  is  a  certain 
compensation  in  becoming  the  mother  of 
dukes  and  regenerating  an  ancient  line. 
But  Clarence  is  well  connected,  and  the 
child  is  in  love  with  him.  So  long  as  she 
is  happy,  that  is  the  essential  thing." 

Since  then  he  had  become  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  young  man's  tendencies. 
But  if  Lucille  was  in  love  with  him,  and 
her  mother  acquiescent,  what  was  there  to 
do?     The  church  could  not  interfere  be- 
yond a  certain  point  without  giving  offence. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  Mr.  Prentiss  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  at  her  desk  in  a  smaller  room  which 
led  out  of  it.     She  called  to  him  that  she 
was  answering  a  note  and  would  join  him 
presently.     The    clergyman    seated    him- 
self and  picking  up  from  a  low  teak  table 
beside  him  a  paper-cutter  fashioned  on  a 
Japanese   sword   hilt   he   compressed   his 
fingers  on  the  handle  as  an  outlet  to  his 
perplexity.     Had  he  been  walking  in  the 
fields  he  would  have  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  dandelions  with  his  cane.     Marriage 
was  a  sacrament,  the  most  solemn  under- 
taking in  hfe,  yet  how  impossible  it  was  to 
regulate  matrimony  for  others.    He  glanced 
around  the  room  admiringly.     Already  the 
musical  notes  of  his  hostess's  voice  had 
served  to  dissipate  partially  the  miasma 
of  doubt  which  had  been  assailing  him. 
This  main  apartment  was  one  of  a  series 
of  drawing-rooms,  each  furnished  with  an 
exquisite   magnificence  suggestive  of  the 
salons  of  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV, 
save  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
artistic  furnishings;  hence  the  sight  was 
confused  by  the  array  of  costly  tapestries, 
marbles,  bronzes,  china,  and  gilt  or  other- 
wise illuminated  ornaments  which  almost 
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contended  for  space  with  one  another, 
though  the  rooms  were  of  large  propor- 
tions. One  feature  of  Benham's  renais- 
sance was  the  ambition  to  outdo  the  past 
in  size  and  gorgeousness,  but  Mrs.  Wilson's 
advisers  had  been  animated  also  by  the 
desire  for  artistic  success,  and  it  was  only 
in  its  wealth  of  material  that  their  and  her 
— for  she  had  been  the  leading  spirit  after 
all — performance  was  open  to  criticism. 
Here  in  Benham,  where  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  horse-hair  sofa  was  still  an  object 
of  admiring  regard  in  the  homes  of  the  well- 
to-do,  the  desert  had  blossomed  with  the 
rose,  and  a  veritable  palace  had  been  estab- 
lished. And,  as  Mr.  Prentiss  reflected, 
joining  his  finger-tips  across  his  waist-band, 
all  this  lavish  expenditure  meant  the  return 
by  the  rich  of  accumulated  wealth  into 
circulation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
labored  for  their  bread,  which  was  another 
of  Mr.  Carleton  Howard's  telling  truths. 

The  swift,  animated,  but  noiseless  glide 
of  Mrs.  Wilson  into  the  room  and  onto  a 
sofa,  from  which  she  flashed  at  him  a 
gracious,  electric  look  of  attention  with 
the  words,  "And  now,  my  friend,  I  am 
entirely  at  your  disposal.  It  was  a  note 
which  had  to  be  answered  at  once" — 
restored  Mr.  Prentiss's  serenity.  She  was 
one  of  those  pleasant  persons  in  whose 
presence  the  world  seems  justified.  When 
she  entered  a  room  people  were  apt  to  pay 
tribute  by  a  pause  in  whatever  they  were 
doing,  and  she  became  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion. The  effect  of  her  graceful  energy 
was  largely  responsible  for  this,  suggesting 
the  forceful  but  silent  sweep  of  a  ship.  She 
had  lost  the  figure  and  the  countenance  of 
youth,  but  though  her  abundant  crinkly 
hair  was  grizzled  no  one  ever  thought  of 
her  age  except  to  observe  that  she  was 
handsomer  than  as  a  younger  woman.  She 
had  never  been  a  beauty;  she  was  now  a 
distinguished  looking,  comely,  and  effective 
matron.  She  was  tall  and  rather  willowy, 
but  not  thin,  with  a  proud,  resolutely 
carried  head,  an  agreeable,  straight  nose, 
short  rather  than  long  (her  best  feature), 
a  spirited,  sympathetic  smile,  eyes  funda- 
mentally gray,  which  changed  as  her 
thoughts  changed,  and  ingratiating  but 
elegant  manners.  Her  face,  notably  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  was  a  trifle  full,  suggesting 
dimples,  and  possibly  to  the  critical  a  too- 
manifest   desire  to  please.     Her  obvious 


pose — which,  though  deliberate  was  en- 
tirely genuine — was  to  be  exquisite,  sym 
pathetic,  and  intellectual,  and  for  the  ex 
pression  of  this  range  of  qualities  she  had 
serviceable  allies  in  her  musical  voice,  a 
bewitching  way  of  showing  just  enough  of 
her  teeth,  when  she  became  vivacious,  and 
her  ornamental  clothes,  which  always 
suited  her.  On  this  evening  she  wore  an 
old-gold  gown  with  jet  and  lace  accom- 
paniments, an  aigrette  of  crimson  gauze 
with  which  the  plumage  of  her  fan  was  in 
harmony,  a  band  of  magnificent  pearls 
around  her  neck,  and  on  her  breast,  though 
such  ornaments  were  not  strictly  in  fashion, 
a  large  brooch  of  fine  workmanship  con- 
taining a  miniature  of  two  children  of 
tender  age.  Of  these  children  one  had 
died  shortly  after  the  miniature  was  painted, 
the  other  was  her  daughter  Lucille.  Her 
soul  was  dedicated  to  two  interests,  her  joy 
and  ambition  as  a  mother,  and  to  the  cause 
of  social  human  progress. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
widow,  and,  though  her  husband  held  a 
hallowed  place  in  her  heart,  even  she  was 
conscious  that  the  broad  scope  of  her 
present  life  dated  from  the  period  when, 
seeking  a  refuge  from  her  own  grief  and 
loneliness,  she  had  welcomed  diverse  social 
employment.  Her  husband,  Randolph,  a 
hero  and  a  colonel  of  the  Civil  War,  had 
claimed  her  on  his  return  as  a  bride.  They 
were  ardent  lovers,  and  they  had  never 
ceased  to  be  so,  certainly  not  in  theory. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  knowing  friends 
were  fond  of  insinuating,  when  the  humor 
for  gossip  prevailed,  that  he  had  died  just 
in  time,  which  was  their  way  of  intimating 
that  she  had  outgrown  him.  But  these 
dissectors  of  hearts  did  not  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently remember  that  her  own  blossoming 
forth  into  the  woman  she  now  was  had 
been  subsequent  to  her  husband's  death. 
Nor  did  they  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  bewildering  course  of  events  which  had 
attended  her  progress.  Colonel  Wilson,  a 
man  of  small  means  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  had  become  her  brother's  part- 
ner. The  properties  in  which  he  was 
interested  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  sub- 
sequently proved  so  valuable  that  she  had 
found  herself  presently  the  possessor  of  a 
miUion,  a  sum  which  had  quadrupled  in  the 
keeping  of  her  brother,  Carleton  Howard, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  financiers  in  the 
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country.  ^  Opportunity  surely  had  waited  an  instant— "  every  woman  who  has  not 
on  her  widening  aspirations,  enabUng  her  independent  means  of  her  own,  I  mean, 
finally  to  estabhsh  herself  in  this  magnifi-  should  be  educated  to  be  self-supporting- 
cent  home  surrounded  by  all  the  aesthetic  should  have  some  definite  bread-winning 
attractions  and  many  of  the  treasures  of  occupation  which  would  render  her  inde- 
modern  civilization.  pendent  of  the  man  she  marries  in  case  he 

Probably  Mrs.  Wilson  herself  had  never  dies  or  misbehaves.  I  was  thinking  the 
sought  to  analyze  the  past  by  the  light  of  other  day  that  a  society  formed  to  advocate 
the  present,  reahzing,  as  we  all  do,  that  fife  this  doctrine  before  clubs  of  girls  as  a  con- 
unbeknown  to  us  has  halting-places  which  dition  of  marriage  would  prove  efficacious. " 
become,  as  we  look  back,  the  dividing  lines  Mr.  Prentiss  nodded.  "It  is  certainly 
between  what  are  almost  separate  exist-  the  duty  of  Christian  society  to  provide 
ences.  Though  at  her  husband's  death  additional  safeguards  against  the  conse- 
she  had  made  no  resolutions  regarding  the  quences  of  improvident  wedlock.  In  this 
future,  she  had  never  felt  the  impulse  to  particular  instance,  the  young  woman 
marry  again,  so  engrpssing  were  the  con-  pHghted  her  troth  while  she  was  studying 
cerns  of  motherhood  and  social  responsi-  to  become  a  kindergarten  teacher.  She 
^^^^j-y-  was  a  country  doctor's  daughter,  and  is 

"You  spoke  at  dinner  of  wishing  my  gentle  and  refined,  as  well  as  intelhgent  in 
assistance  in  some  case  in  which  you  are  appearance— one  of  those  lithe,  tense 
interested.  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  now  American  personalities  in  which  the  spirit 
before  we  look  at  the  presents?"  Mrs.  appears  to  burn  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
Wilson  continued  with  smihng  interest.        but  which,  Hke  the  willow,  bend  but  do  not 

"Ah,  yes."  Mr.  Prentiss  was  glad  to  break  under  the  stress  of  life." 
have  this  recalled  to  his  mind.  There  was  "She  sounds  interesting,  and  I  do  not 
no  chance  here  for  doubt  or  perplexity,  see  that  she  has  been  to  blame.  We  must 
"Itisrather  out  of  the  usual  run  of  charity  raise  a  fund  for  her.  With  how  large  a 
cases.  The  personaHty  of  the  woman,  I  subscription  shall  I  head  the  fist?"  Though 
mean.  The  circumstances  that  her  hus-  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  freely  on  merely  charit- 
band  has  run  away  and  left  her  penniless,  able  grounds,  she  gave  with  more  enthu- 
with  two  young  children  to  support  is,  alas  !  siasm  when  the  objects  of  her  bounty  had 
only  too  common."  not  offended  her  sense  of  the  social  fitness 

"  Poor  thing !  How  can  I  be  of  service  ?  "    of  things. 

"The  woman— her  name  is  Mrs.  Stuart  The  clergyman  put  out  his  hand.  "  That 
—notwithstanding  her  disastrous  mar-  wouldn't  do  exactly,  I  think.  She  is  not 
riage,  seems  to  me  distinctly  superior.  She  too  proud  to  let  us  help  her  for  a  few  weeks 
came  to  Benham  some  six  or  seven  years  with  coal  and  groceries  until  she  can  earn 
ago,  and  I  knew  her  a  Httle  at  St.  Stephen's  for  herself.  She  realizes  that  she  must  be 
before  she  was  a  wife.  Indeed,  I  married  sensible,  if  only  for  the  children's  sake, 
them,  and  made  some  inquiries  at  the  time  She  has  an  independent  simpHcity  of  nat- 
concerning  the  husband's  circumstances,  ure  and  clearness  of  perception  which 
but  learned  nothing  to  his  discredit.  She  would  stand  in  the  way,  I  fear,  of  her 
has  found  him  to  be  a  godless,  unscrupu-  accepting  a  donation  such  as  you  have  in 
lous  person  with  drinking  habits,  and  re-  mind;  though  I  should  dearly  love  to  allow 
cently  he  has  deserted  her  on  the  grandiose  you  to  pay  off  the  encumbrances  on  their 
plea  that  they  would  be  happier  apart.  She  house,  which,  owing  to  her  husband's  ras- 
wiU  be  happier;  I  am  sure  of  that;  but  I  caHties  have  eaten  up  her  Httle  home— her 
have  been  exercised  as  to  how  to  enable  her  patrimony.  But  I  am  sure  she  would  re- 
to  become  self-supporting.     She  is  called  to    fuse." 

higher  usefulness  than  scrubbing  or  plain  "I  see.  We  should  think  less  of  her  if 
sewmg,  but  though  I  have  discerned  in  her  she  allowed  herself  to  be  pauperized,  much 
capabiHties  and  refinement,  she  is  not  at  as  I  should  enjoy  giving  her  a  deed  of  her 
present  equipped  for  any  active  employ-  home  free  and  clear— the  mere  thought  of 
^^^^-    ^  it  causes  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure.     But  the 

"Which  only  tends  to  show,  my  friend,    worst  of  such  tragedies  is  that  we  are  most 
that  every  woman  "—Mrs.  Wilson  paused    powerless  to  aid  those  who  are  most  deserv- 
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ing. "  Mrs.  Wilson  leaned  back  among  her 
cushions,  and,  drawing  a  pale  pink  rose 
from  a  bunch  in  a  vase  at  her  elbow,  laid  it 
along  her  cheek  and  inhaled  its  fragrance. 
''If  she  were  an  undiscerning,  common 
spirit  with  workaday  sensibilities,  as  so 
many  of  them  are,  she  would  not  refuse, 
but— half  the  pleasure  of  giving  would  be 
lost.  It  is  a  privilege  and  the  fashion  to  be 
charitable,  but  so  much  of  our  charity  con- 
sists in  filling  the  mouths  and  clothing  the 
bodies  of  the  wretched  who  will  never  be 
appreciably  different  or  strive  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are." 

"The  poor  we  have  always  with  us," 
murmured  the  clergyman. 

"Always.  'The  shiftless,  dirty,  unas- 
piring, unaesthetic  poor.  The  dregs  and 
lees  of  human  endeavor.  We  must  feed 
and  clothe  them,  of  course,  and  help  them 
to  help  themselves,  but  sometimes  I  forget 
the  pathos  of  it  all  in  the  ugliness  and 
squalor.  Consequently,  when  the  chance 
to  do  real  good  comes,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  be 
able  to  Hft  the  burden  completely.  What, 
then,  can  I  do  for  this  young  woman?" 

"I  have  thought  over  her  case  for  the 
last  forty-eight  hours,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  she  has  no  special 
training,  her  best  chance  for  employment  is 
to  learn  short-hand  and  to  use  the  type- 
writer. I  understand  that  women  proficient 
in  this  vocation  can  usually  secure  steady 
work  at  a  fair  wage.  Though  Mrs.  Stuart 
would  be  unwilling  to  accept  a  direct  gift 
of  money,  I  feel  confident  that  she  would 
not  refuse  to  let  us  put  her  in  the  position 
to  become  self-supporting — that  is,  defray 
the  cost  of  the  lessons  necessary  to  make 
her  a  competent  stenographer  or  office  clerk. 
And  I  thought  you  might  be  glad  to  pay 
for  these  lessons — a  matter  of  six  months 
or  so." 

Mr.  Prentiss  had  taken  up  the  paper- 
cutter  again,  and  he  passed  the  flat  of  the 
metal  blade  across  his  palm  as  though  he 
were  smoothing  out  his  plan  as  well  as  the 
creases. 

"Gladly,"  she  responded.  "For  as 
long  as  you  desire.  And,  perhaps,  when 
she  has  learned  what  is  necessary,  my 
brother  may  know  of  some  opening  for  her 
down-town." 

"Very  Hkely,"  answered  Mr.  Prentiss, 
with  resonant  acquiescence.  "The  same 
thought  had  occurred  to  me." 


"And,  in  the  meantime,  since  you  tell 
me  that  she  is  competent  and  refined,  my 
secretary,  who  will  have  her  hands  full  with 
the  details  of  the  wedding,  may  be  able  to 
give  her  occasional  errands  to  do.  You 
may  tell  her  to  call  when  her  plans  are 
adjusted  and  to  ask  for  me." 

"  Excellent.  And  we  shall  both  be  your 
debtors." 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  graciously,  showing 
the  dimples  in  her  cheeks.  The  demands 
made  upon  her  for  pecuniary  aid  w^re  of 
daily,  it  might  be  said  hourly,  occurrence. 
Whoever  in  Benham  w^asin  search  of  money 
applied  to  her,  and  the  post  brought  her 
solicitations  from  all  .sorts  of  people,  among 
whom  were  the  undeserving  or  importunate, 
as  well  as  the  needy  or  humanitarian.  As 
lady  bountiful,  she  purposed  to  exercise 
intelligent  discrimination  in  her  charities, 
and  she  accepted  thanks  as  a  tribute  to 
that  quality. 

"Come,"  she  said,  rising,  "I  will  show 
you  the  presents.  Only  think,  four  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  so  many  beautiful  things! 
People  have  been  so  kind.  Several  of  my 
brother's  friends  in  New  York  have  sent 
most  exquisite  tokens — a  necklace  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls  from  Mr.  Fenton  the 
banker,  a  gold  dessert  service  from  his  rail- 
road ally,  Mr.  Kennard." 

She  led  the  way  from  the  drawing-room 
suite  into  the  hall,  where  electricity  in  artis- 
tic guises  illuminated  the  broad  panellings, 
a  splendid  Teniers  and  three  or  four  bronze 
or  marble  statuaries  of  rare  merit,  and  up 
the  stair-case  to  the  next  floor  into  what 
was  known  as  the  morning-room — an  apart- 
ment where  Mrs.  Wilson  conducted  her 
affairs  and  did  her  reading  and  thinking. 
This  was  a  combination  of  study  and 
aesthetic  boudoir.  There  were  seductive 
sofas  and  quaint  capacious  chairs  supplied 
with  brightly  colored  cushions,  and  dainty 
draperies,  afl  in  silken  stuffs  of  patterns 
reminiscent  of  the  Orient.  Art,  in  its 
most  dehcate  and  spiritual  forms,  breathed 
from  every  object  of  furniture  or  decora- 
tion ;  from  the  small  pictures — some  in  oils, 
some  in  water-colors — which  merited  and 
often  demanded  the  closest  scrutiny ;  from 
the  few  vases  of  entrancing  shape  and  hue, 
from  the  interesting  photographs  in  beau- 
tiful frames,  from  the  curious  and  rare 
memorials  of  travel  and  wise  choice  of 
what  cunning  fingers  had  wrought  with 
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infinite  labor.     As  in  the  rest  of  the  house, 
there  was  still  too  much  wealth  of  material, 
too  much  scintillation  and  conglomeration 
of  color,  but  the  intent  had  been — and  not 
without  success — to  produce  a  more  subtle 
atmosphere  than  prevailed  outside,  as  of 
an  inner  temple.     Prominent  in  one  angle 
stood  Mrs.  Wilson's  desk,  rose-wood,  inlaid 
with  poetic  gilt  tracery,  and  littered  with 
the    correspondence    of    a   busy    woman. 
Books  and  other  articles  of  daily  use  lying 
here  and  there  without  effort  at  order  gave 
to  the  room  the  air  of  being  the  intimate 
abode  of  a  human  soul.     Opening  out  of 
this  was  a  private  music-room,  which  was 
used  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  daughter  in 
preference  to  the  large  music-room  on  the 
street  floor  intended  for  musical  parties  and 
dances.     Here  were  the  wedding  presents, 
a  dazzhng  array  of  gold,   silver,  jewels, 
glass,  china,  and  ornamental  knick-knacks, 
tastefully  arranged  on  tables  introduced  for 
the  purpose.     As  they  entered  an  attend- 
ant withdrew  into  the  hall. 

"We  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
have  a  watchman  on  guard  by  night  and 
day,"  explained  Mrs.  Wilson;  "for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  true,  as  one  of  those  ridiculous 
newspaper  items  asserts,  that  these  gifts 
represent  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     By    the    way,"    she    continued, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  it  is  so  difficult  to  know 
what  attitude  to  adopt  with  the  newspaper 
people.     If  one  refuses  them  the  house, 
their  sensibilities  are  hurt  and  they  are 
Hable  to  invent  falsehoods  or  write  disa- 
greeable paragraphs.     If  they  are  allowed 
to  inspect  everything,  they  publish  details 
which  make  one's  heart  sick,  and  make  one 
appear  a  vain  fool.  How  is  a  person  in  my 
position  to  be  courteous  toward  the  power 
of  the  press  and  yet  to  maintain  the  right 
to  privacy?     Is  not  this  superb?"     she 
added,  holding  up  a  crest  of  diamonds  in 
the  form  of  a  tiara.    "  My  brother's  present 
to  Lucille." 

"  Beautiful— beautiful,  indeed,"  mur- 
mured the  clergyman.  The  sight  of  all 
these  costly  things  was  bewildering  to  his 
mind  as  well  as  to  his  eyes.  "Ah,  the 
press— the  press,  it  is  a  problem,  indeed. 
We  would  seem  to  have  the  right  to  in  i- 
vidual  privacy,  would  we  not  ?  And  yet  in 
this  age  of  ours,  pressure  is  so  often  used 
upon  us  to  thrust  our  wares  into  the  shop- 
windows— as  in  my  case,  sermons  for  news- 


papers of  the  most  sensational  class— on 
the  plea  of  a  wider  usefulness,  a  closer 
touch  with  the  wilderness  of  souls,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  the  rights  of  the 
pubhc  end  as  to  what  one  has.  What 
would  seem  to  be  vanity  may  often  be  only 
another  form  of  philanthropy.  And  yet — " 
"And  yet,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wilson,  as 
she  singled  out  an  enchanting  fan  of  gold 
and  ivory  and  the  most  exquisite  lace  and 
spread  it  for  his  inspection,  "why  should  I 
pander  to  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic ?    It  is  none  of  their  business." 

"In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  If  they  could  see  all  these  beau- 
tiful things,  there  might  be  some  sense  in 
it;  but  that  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
of  course." 

"That  will  be  the  next  step;  our  houses 
thrown  open  to  the  madding  crowd.     Six 
newspapers — two    from    New    York — ap- 
plied recently  for  leave  Jto  see  the  presents. 
I  intended   to  refuse  firmly,   but  to  my 
astonishment  Lucille  seemed  disappointed. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  would  not 
hate  the  pubHcity.     She  gave  a  httle  shriek 
and  said,'  Mamma,  how  dreadful ! '  and  then 
added  in  the  next  breath,  '  Everybody  does 
it,  and,  as  something  is  sure  to  be  printed, 
might  it  not  be  better  to  make  certain  that 
it's  correct  ? '     A  day  or  two  later  she  was 
photographed  in  her  tiara,  and  from  what 
has  transpired  since  I  fear  that  the  idea  of 
pubhcity  was  not  foreign  to  her  thought. 
My  child,  Mr.  Prentiss!    Only  think  of  it! 
One  can  never  quite  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  rising  generation.     I  con- 
sulted Carle  ton,  and  he  grew  successively 
irate,    contemplative,    philosophical,    and 
weak-kneed.     In  short,  a  week  ago  a  repor- 
torial  woman,  with  the  social  appetite  of  a 
hyena  and   the  keen-eyed  industry  of  a 
ferret,  passed  the  forenoon  in  the  house  and 
went  away  with  a  photograph  of  Lucille  in 
the  tiara.     And  what  is  worst  of  all,  in 
spite  of  my  humiliation  at  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  decidedly  curious  to  see  what 
she  has  written." 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  morning- 
room  broke  in  upon  this  confession.  "  Ah, 
here  you  are,  Aunt  Miriam!  I  have 
brought  you  an  artistic  masterpiece  with  a 
felicitous  biography  of  the  distinguished 
heroine.     Behold  and  admire!" 

The  speaker  was  Paul  Carleton,  Mrs. 
Wilson's  nephew.     He  advanced  from  the 
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doorway  with  radiant,  teasing  face,  holding 
out  a  newspaper  at  which  he  pointed 
deUghtedly.  At  his  heels  followed  Lucille 
and  Clarence  Waldo,  she  protesting,  yet 
betraying  by  her  laughing  confusion  that 
her  indignation  was  half-hearted ;  he  stalk- 
ing with  self-important  gravity  save  for 
a  thin  smile,  the  hmit  of  his  dehberate 
contributions  to  the  gayety  of  nations  unless 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  conviv- 
iaHty.  At  men's  gatherings  there  was  a 
stage  in  the  proceedings  when  Clarence 
Waldo  became  decorously  mellow  and  con- 
descended— indeed,  expected  to  be  asked — 
to  sing  one  of  three  or  four  quasi-humorous 
ditties  at  his  command,  a  function  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  an  important  social 
contribution  and  for  which  he  practised  in 
secret.  Also,  after  luncheon  or  dinner,  he 
was  liable  to  lay  down  the  law  in  loud  tones 
in  regard  to  current  sporting  affairs.  But 
his  habitual  manner  was  languid  and  his 
expression  cold,  as  though  he  feared  to  com- 
promise himself  by  interest  or  enthusiasm. 
He  was  very  tall.  In  the  centre  of  his 
crown  was  a  bald  spot.  He  stooped 
shghtly,  and,  except  among  his  intimates, 
looked  straight  before  him  lest  he  might 
see  someone  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
know.  In  the  rear  of  this  family  party 
came  Carleton  Howard,  stepping  firmly 
yet  deliberately,  as  he  always  did,  as 
though  he  walked  abreast  of  Time,  not 
tagging  at  her  skirts  like  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries — a  line  figure  of  a  man 
approaching  sixty,  with  a  large  body,  but 
not  corpulent,  a  broad  brow,  a  strong,  de- 
fiant nose,  iron-gray  hair  and  a  closely  cut 
iron-gray  mustache,  clear,  fearless,  yet  re- 
flective eyes,  and  a  mouth  the  pleasant  ten- 
sion of  which  indicated  both  determination 
and  tact.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
had  come  in  from  his  own  library  to  enjoy 
the  bearding  of  his  sister  by  the  young 
people. 


IX 


EFORE  Mrs.  Wilson  could 
ascertain  what  it  was,  Lu- 
cille made  a  dash  at  the 
newspaper.  Paul  thrust  it 
behind  his  back. 

"Give  it  to  me,  Paul," 
demanded  the  young  woman,  imperiously. 
*'  I  order  you  to  give  it  to  me, ' '  she  reiterated, 


tapping  her  foot.  "You  are  a  hateful 
tease." 

"  Surely,  my  fair  cousin,  you're  not  going 
to  deprive  your  mother  of  the  satisfaction 
of  gazing  on  this  work  of  art,  and  reading 
this  appreciative  description  of  your  per- 
sonal charms  ?  Can  you  not  see  how  impa- 
tient she  is  to  have  it  all  to  herself  ?  " 

"  You  have  certainly  whetted  my  curios- 
ity, Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  show  it  to  her." 

''Why?" 

"It  is  too  ridiculous  and  foolish,  and  the 

picture "     Her  criticism  on  that  score 

instead  of  seeking  words  culminated  in  an- 
other spring,  which  Paul  evaded  by  wheel- 
ing spryly  about  so  that  he  still  faced  her. 

Paul  Carleton  was  an  ornamental,  at- 
tractive specimen  of  athletic,  optimistic 
American  youth;  a  fine  animal  of  manly, 
well-knit  proportions  with  no  sign  of  phys- 
ical weakness  or  of  effeminacy  in  his  per- 
son or  his  face.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  ruddy ;  his  eyes  clear  blue,  his  hair  light 
brown.  His  lip  was  scrupulously  clean- 
shaven, exposing  the  full,  pleasant  strength 
of  his  father's  mouth.  Indeed,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  prevailing  fashion  among  his 
contemporaries,  he  wore  neither  mustache, 
beard,  nor  whiskers,  as  though  in  immacu- 
late protest  against  every  style  of  hirsute 
ornamentation,  from  the  goat-like  beard  of 
Methodistical  statesmenship  to  the  spruce 
mustache  and  well-trimmed  whiskers  of 
men  of  the  world  of  fifteen  years  earlier. 
He  was  a  Harvard  graduate;  he  had  been 
on  the  foot-ball  team,  and  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  social  Hfe  of  the  college;  had  been 
around  the  globe  since  graduation,  and 
spent  nearly  a  year  shooting  big  game  in 
the  Rockies  and  getting  near  to  nature,  as 
he  called  it,  by  Hving  on  a  ranch.  All  this 
as  preliminary  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
golden  spoon  which  was  in  his  mouth  at 
his  birth.  At  twenty-three  he  had  signified 
that  he  was  ready  to  buckle  down  to  the 
responsibilities  of  guarding  and  increasing 
the  family  possessions,  an  announcement 
deHghting  his  father's  heart,  who  had 
feared,  perhaps,  lest  his  only  son  might 
conclude  to  become  merely  a  club-man  or  a 
poet.  This  was  the  fourth  year  of  his  no- 
vitiate, much  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
New  York,  where  Mr.  Howard,  though  his 
home  was  in  Benham,  had  estabHshed  a 
branch  of  his  banking-house,  at  the  head 
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of  which  he  intended  presently  to  place 
Paul.  On  the  young  man's  twenty-fifth 
birthday  the  magnate  had  made  him  a 
present  of  a  million  dollars  so  as  to  put  him 
on  his  feet  and  permit  him  to  support  a 
wife.  If  this  were  a  hint,  Paul  had  taken  it. 
Though  absorbed  in  financial  undertak- 
ings of  magnitude  (which  had  included  the 
electric  street-car  combination  hostile  to 
the  aspirations  of  Emil  Stuart),  he  had 
wooed  and  wed  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
Benham,  and  he  possessed,  not  many 
blocks  away,  a  stately  estabHshment  of  his 
own.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  prosperity,  and  this  habit  was 
reflected  in  the  gay  and  sHghtly  self-satis- 
fied quality  of  his  manhness. 

After  foihng  his  cousin  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  a  tantahzing  smile,  a  new  idea 
occurred  to  him.  He  held  out  the  news- 
paper, saying  "  Very  well  then,  here  it  is.  I 
dare  you,  Lucille,  to  destroy  it.  Nothing 
would  induce  you  to  part  with  it." 

Lucille  snatched  the  sheet  from  his  hand, 
and  her  ruffled  hesitation  indicated  that  to 
destroy  it  was  the  last  thing  she  had  in- 
tended. In  another  instant  she  tore  the 
newspaper  into  strips  with  an  air  of  disdain 
and  cast  them  on  the  floor.  Delighted  at 
the  success  of  his  taunt,  Paul  stooped  and 
gathering  the  fragments  began  to  piece 
them  together. 

"That  is  only  a  blind.  She  knows  she 
can  buy  a  dozen  copies  to-morrow.  Lis- 
ten, Aunt  Miriam,  to  this  gem  which  I  have 
rescued :  '  The  fair  bride  has  a  complexion 
of  cream  of  alabaster,  with  beautiful 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  hair  of  black 
lustre,  which,  rising  from  her  forehead  in 
queenly  bands,  seems  the  natural  throne  of 
the  ghttering  diadem  in  the  picture,  one  of 
her  choicest  bridal  gifts.'  Could  anything 
be  more  exquisite  and  fetching  ?  "  He  gave 
a  laugh  which  was  almost  a  whoop  of  exul- 
tation. 

"No  matter,  Lucille,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
coming  to  her  daughter's  rescue.  "It  is 
only  envy  on  Paul's  part.  The  newspapers 
did  not  make  half  so  much  of  his  wedding." 
In  her  own  heart  she  did  not  approve  of  the 
pubhcity,  but  the  sense  of  importance 
which  it  conveyed  was  not  without  its 
effect  even  on  her.  Besides,  the  personal 
description,  though  florid  in  style,  was  to 
her  maternal  eyes  not  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  her  daughter's  charms. 


"The  writer  was  evidently  under  the 
spell  of  her  subject, "said  Mr.  Prentiss,  gal- 
lantly. Though  tolerant  of  banter,  espe- 
cially at  clerical  gatherings,  and  partial  to 
Paul  Howard  as  one  of  the  young  men 
whom  he  desired  to  draw  into  closer  union 
with  the  church,  the  idea  of  the  possibiHties 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  dispenser  of  benefits 
was  stiU  in  his  mind,  and  served  to  mini- 
mize the  vanity,  if  any,  of  his  friend's 
daughter. 

"Quite  naturally,  Mr.  Prentiss,"  re- 
torted the  tormenting  Paul,  "for  the  sub- 
ject gave  a  private  audience  to  the  writer 
only  a  few  days  ago." 

Paul  spoke  from  the  desire  to  tease,  not 
because  he  objected  actively  to  the  conniv- 
ance of  his  cousin  with  the  designs  of  the 
press.  If  the  opportunity  to  do  away  with 
the  whole  practice  of  prying  into  and  adver- 
tising private  social  matters  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  would  gladly  have  em- 
braced it,  and  welcomed  at  the  same  time 
the  further  opportunity  to  tar  and  feather 
or  duck  the  race  of  social  reporters.  But 
as  an  astute  and  easy-going  American  he 
recognized  the  prevalence  of  the  habit,  and 
though  personally  he  tried  to  dodge  with 
good  humor  the  impertinent  inquiries  of 
press  agents,  he  was  not  disposed  to  cen- 
sure those  who  yielded  to  their  importu- 
nities. Indeed,  Paul  Howard  was  so  bub- 
bling over  with  health,  prosperity,  and  a 
generally  roseate  conception  of  hfe  as  he 
saw  it,  that  he  shrank  from  active  criticism 
of  existing  social  conditions.  He  was  a 
strong  patriot,  and  it  pleased  him  to  be- 
Heve  that  Americans  were  world-con- 
querors and  world-teachers.  Hence  that  it 
was  the  part  of  good  Americans  to  join 
hands  ah  round  and,  avoiding  nice  strict- 
ures, to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of 
progress. 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Paul,"  answered 
Lucille.  "  That  woman  badgered  me  with 
questions,  and  was  positively  pathetic  into 
the  bargain,  for  she  confided  to  me  that  she 
hated  the  whole  business,  but  that  her 
bread  and  butter  depended  on  it.  She 
was  certain  to  write  something,  and  so 
rather  than  have  everything  wrong,  I  told 
her  a  few  things." 

^  "And  gave  her  your  photograph  in  the 
tiara." 

"  She  asked  for  it.  She  saw  it  lying  on 
the   table.    Wasn't   that    better   than   to 
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be  caricatured  by  some  snap-shot  with  a 
camera?" 

The  dire  results  of  what  would  have  en- 
sued had  she  been  less  accommodating 
seemed  so  convincing  to  Lucille  as  she  re- 
cited them  that  her  tone  changed  from  de- 
fence to  conviction. 

"I  know  a  woman,"  said  Clarence 
Waldo,  ''who  told  her  servants  not  to  let 
any  of  those  newspaper  beggars  inside  the 
house,  and  what  do  you  suppose  happened  ? 
On  the  day  of  the  wedding  there  appeared 
an  insulting  account  of  the  affair  with 
everything  turned  topsy-turvy  and  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  both  families. 
It's  an  awful  bore,  but  when  people  of  our 
sort  are  married  the  public  doesn't  like  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  you  know." 

"  There !  You  see ! "  exclaimed  Lucille, 
triumphantly. 

The  description  of  this  young  lady  which 
her  cousin  had  read  was  fundamentally 
correct.  Her  eyes  could  scarcely  be  called 
almond-shaped,  but  their  curves  were  more 
gradual  than  those  of  most  American  wo- 
men, a  feature  which,  in  conjunction  with 
her  thin  lips  and  thin,  pointed  nose,  gave 
to  her  countenance  an  expression  of  fas- 
tidiousness, which  was  characteristic.  She 
was  an  example  of  the  so-called  Gibson 
girl,  with  a  tall  and  springy,  yet  shght,  fig- 
ure, and  a  race-horse  air  which  suggested 
both  mettle  and  disdain.  She  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  theory  of  free  develop- 
ment— a  theory  for  which  not  her  mother 
but  the  tendency  of  the  day  was  responsi- 
ble. Parents,  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  in 
educational  methods,  are  apt  at  heart  to 
recognize  their  own  personal  ignorance, 
and  those  with  the  highest  aims  for  their 
offspring  are  most  likely  to  adopt  the  new- 
est fashionable  graft  on  human  experience. 
We  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  dis- 
coveries which  will  enable  our  children  to 
become  the  bright  particular  stars  which 
we  are  not.  So  what  more  natural  than 
that  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  her  ardent  bent  for 
improving  social  conditions,  should  swal- 
low— hook,  bait,  and  sinker — the  theory 
that  the  budding  intelhgence  should  be 
cajoled  and  humored,  not  thwarted  and 
coerced  ?  The  idea  thus  pursued  at  kin- 
dergarten, that  everything  should  be  made 
easy  and  agreeable  for  the  infant  mind,  had 
been  steadily  adhered  to,  and  Lucille  could 
fairly  be  said  to  have  had  her  own  way  all 


her  Hfe.  This  own  way  had  been  at  times 
bewildering,  not  to  say  disheartening,  to 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  expected 
and  yearned  for  a  soulful,  aspiring,  poetic 
daughter  with  an  ambition  for  culture — 
herself,  but  reincarnated  and  much  im- 
proved. Instead,  Lucille  had  showed  her- 
self to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  poetry,  luke- 
warm in  regard  to  culture,  almost  matter 
of  fact  in  her  mental  attitude,  and  sedu- 
lously enamoured  of  athletic  pursuits.  She 
had  a  fancy  for  dogs.  From  fifteen  to 
eighteen  she  had  followed  golf,  tennis,  and 
boating,  hatless  and  with  her  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  her  elbow^s,  a  free  and  easy  and  rather 
mannerless  maiden,  Amazon-Hke  in  her 
bearing,  but  unlike  an  Amazon  in  that  she 
was  a  jolly  companion  to  the  boys  who 
called  her  promiscuously  by  her  Christian 
name,  as  she  did  them  by  theirs.  Does 
such  a  process  of  familiarity  dull  the  edge 
of  romance  ?  We  do  not  yet  know.  Each 
rising  generation  provides  new  problems 
for  the  wise  elders,  and  this  was  one  of 
those  which  had  kept  Mrs.  Wilson  uneasy. 
She  had  looked  forward  to  Lucille's 
formal  introduction  to  society  as  a  social 
corrective,  and  argued  that,  as  soon  as  her 
daughter  met  the  w^orld  face  to  face,  there 
would  be  a  modification  both  of  Lucille's 
tastes  and  point  of  view.  So  strong  is  the 
emphasis  laid  by  American  mothers  in 
fashionable  society  on  what  is  called  "the 
coming  out"  of  their  daughters  that  the 
concern  engendered  by  the  approach  of  the 
ordeal  could  fitly  be  described  as  a  phase  of 
hysteria.  The  true  perspective  of  life  be- 
comes utterly  and  absurdly  distorted  by 
apprehension  lest  the  dear  child  should  not 
have  "a  good  time"  and  by  a  fierce  ambi- 
tion that  she  should  have  a  better  "time" 
than  her  mates.  As  a  consequence,  com- 
petition— that  absorbing  passion  of  Amer- 
ican character — is  prone  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  at  its  command,  not 
merely  to  decorate  the  unprepossessing  or 
provide  the  duck  with  the  environment  of 
the  swan,  but  to  make  princesses  out  of 
goose  girls  by  sheer  gorgeous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
We  all  know  that  every  woman  in  the  world 
would  prefer  at  heart  to  be  called  wicked 
rather  than  common,  unless  she  were  com- 
mon— one  of  those  extraordinary  results  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  social  instinct  which 
plays  havoc  with  rehgious  codes;  and  there 
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is  probably  no  country  where  the  most 
socially  adept  are  more  intolerant  of  com- 
monness than  in  democratic  America — a 
fact  which  should  be  disconcerting  to  that 
form  of  socialism  which  yearns  for  a  dead- 
level.  Yet  the  tendency  to  exploit  one's 
daughters  by  means  of  money  and  to  exploit 
them  even  with  barbaric  splendor  is  cur- 
rent among  our  most  socially  sophisticated 
people. 

Mr.  Carleton  Howard's  ''coming-out" 
ball  for  his  niece  was  the  most  splendid 
function  which  Benham  had  ever  known, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  Lucille's  life 
had  been  one  round  of  social  gayety,  em- 
phasized by  the  character  of  the  things 
done  in  her  behalf  by  her  family,  which 
were  severally  executed,  if  not  conceived, 
in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  though  Mrs.  Wil- 
son would  doubtless  have  resented  the  im- 
peachment.   Mrs.  Wilson  would  have  put 
the  blame  on  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
arguing  that  American  society  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  exacting  m  its  cesthetic 
demands,  and  that  one  must  conform  to 
existing  usage  in  order  to  lead.     But  an 
examination  of  the  facts  would  reveal  that 
whatever  form  of  entertainment  was  given 
by  her  for  Lucille,  as,  for  instance,  the  four 
colored  luncheons,  when  the  food  and  the 
table    ornaments    were    successively   red, 
orange,  blue,  and  hehotrope,  and  four  sets 
of  twelve  young  girls  stuffed  themselves 
through  eight  courses  at  mid-day,  was  car- 
ried out  with  a  lavish  accentuation  of  new 
and  costly  effects.    It  was  currently  recog- 
nized that  at  her  house  the  cotilHon  favors 
and  the  prizes  at  games  were  worth  having 
—silver  ornaments,  pretty  fans,  things  of 
price— always    a    step   beyond    the    last 
fashion,  as  though  the  world  would  not  be 
content  to  stand  still,  but  must  be  kept 
moving  by  more  and  more  expensive  social 
novelties. 

Though  three  years  of  this  life  had  served 
to  transform  the  mannerless  Amazon  into 
a  socially  correct  and  fastidious  young 
woman,  ^  the  result,  nevertheless,  was  a 
secret  disappointment  to  her  mother  who 
had  hoped  that  Lucille  would  develop  in- 
tellectual or  aesthetic  tastes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  many  advantages.  But  what 
can  a  mother  whose  daughter  prefers  ath- 
letics to  art,  and  fox  terriers  to  philan- 
thropy, do  but  make  the  best  of  it?  Lu- 
cille had  a  will  of  her  own  and  seemed  to 


know  exactly  what  she  wished,  which  in- 
cluded   marrying    Clarence    Waldo.      To 
thwart  her  would  be  useless,   to  quarrel 
with  her  was  out  of  the  question.    The  only 
thing  was  to  give  her  as  brilhant  a  wedding 
as  possible  and  hope  for  the  best.  And  after 
all,  the  best  was  by  no  means  out  of  the 
question.      Lucille   was   young   and   was 
going  to  New  York.    There  was  no  telhng 
what  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  with  large  means 
and  the  best  social  opportunities,  might  not 
become  by  the  time  she  was  thirty-five. 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  herself  cast  sheep's  eyes 
at  New  York  as  a  residence  before  building 
her  new  house,  but  she  had  decided  to  re- 
main dominant  in  a  small  puddle.    There 
were  compensations  in  doing  so.    She  flat- 
tered herself  that  in  this  age  of  telephones 
and  telepathy  she  was  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  metropolis  and  to  get  her  social 
cues  accordingly.    But  to  have  a  daughter 
there  would  be  interesting,  provided  all 
went  well.    The  proviso  should  not  be  over- 
looked; for  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  lowered 
her  own  standards.    She  was  merely  trying 
to  extract  all  the  maternal  comfort  and 
pride  she  could  out  of  the  existing  situation. 
"But,  my  dear  Lucille,"  said  Paul,  in- 
tending a  crushing  blow  to  his  cousin's 
returning  assurance,  "if  you  were  really  so 
anxious  to  escape  notoriety,  you  had  merely 
to  mention  it  to  father.     A  word  from  him 
would  have  silenced  every  newspaper  in 
town." 

"Scarcely  that— scarcely  that,  young 
man,"  interposed  Mr.  Howard  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  authority.  "Very  possibly,  had  I 
expressed  a  preference,  my  v/ishes  would 
have  been  respected  by  one  or  two  news- 
papers where  I  happen  to  have  some  influ- 
ence. But  your  statement  is  altogether  too 
sweeping."  He  spoke  incisively,  as  though 
he  desired  to  deprecate  the  suggestion  of 
the  power  attributed  to  him  by  his  more 
impulsive  son.  ^'The  press  is  jealous  of 
its  privileges  and  must  be  humored  as  a 
popular  institution.  And,  after  all,  what 
does  a  Httle  pubHcity  matter  ?  You  mustn't 
mind  what  Paul  says,  Lucille.  There's  no 
reason  to  feel  abashed  because  the  pubhc 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  see  the  most 
charming  bride  of  the  year." 

"Abashed?     She  is  tickled  to  death," 
retorted  Paul. 

Mr.   Howard  put  his  arm  around  his 
niece's  shoulder  in  the  guise  of  a  champion. 
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When  controversy  had  reached  the  stage 
where  adjustment  was  no  longer  possible, 
he   was   an   uncompromising   antagonist. 
But,  as  a  successful  man  content  with  ex- 
isting conditions,  he  deplored  friction  in  all 
the  relations  of  Hfe,  and  to  use  an  indus- 
trial phrase,  Hked  to  see  everything  running 
smoothly.    He  laughed  incredulously  and 
patting  Lucille's  arm,   exclaimed  "Non- 
sense!"    Then,  accosting  the  clergyman, 
he  added, ''  Now  that  this  momentous  mat- 
ter has  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Prentiss,  will 
you  join  me  in  a  cigar  in  my  own  library?" 
Mr.  Prentiss  excused  himself.    He  had 
work  to  do,  and  knew  that  if  he  remained 
he  would  be  apt  to  stay  late.     But  he  was 
interested  from  a  theoretic  stand-point  in 
the  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  Hsten- 
ing 


"You  evidently  feel  as  I  do,  Mr.  How- 
ard," he  said,  "that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question  of  newspaper  pubHcity,  and 
that  as  good  citizens  we  are  not  always  at 
liberty  to  insist  on  privacy." 

Mr.  Howard  answered  with  the  suave 
force  and  clearness  which  gave  to  all  his 
utterances  the  effect  of  deliberate  convic- 
tion.    "  Mr.  Prentiss,  I  accept  the  institu- 
tions of  my  country  as  I  find  them,  and  try 
to  make  the  best  of  them.    There  are  those 
whose  only  pleasure  seems  to  be  to  carp  at 
what  they  do  not  wholly  admire  in  our  civic 
system.  The  press  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  useful  forces  of  modern  life.  As  such 
I  value  and  support  it,  though  I'm  keenly 
ahve  to  the  flagrant  evils  and  the  cruel  vul- 
garities for  which  it  is  daily  responsible. 
But  one  can't  afford  as  an  American  citizen 
to  condemn  as  worthless  and  ill-begotten 
the  things  of  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
approve.    We  must  compromise  here  as  in 
so  many  matters  in  our  complex  civiHzation, 
and  where  trifles  are  concerned,  be  compla- 
cent even  against  our  convictions." 

"Indisputably,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"In  the  constant  faith  that  our  tolerance 
will  work  for  improvement." 

"Ah,  but  the  newspapers  are  worse  than 
ever,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  sigh. 
"  One  has  to  wade  through  so  much  for  so 
little.  I  read  them  scrupulously,  because, 
if  I  do  not,  I'm  sure  to  miss  something 
which  I  would  like  to  see.  That  sounds 
inconsistent.  But  why  doesn't  somebody 
estabHsh  a  really  first-class  newspaper  ?  " 
"Because  a  newspaper  must  be  first  of 


all  a  successful  business  enterprise  in  order 
to  be  able  to  exist,"  responded  her  brother. 
"  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  All 
that  will  come  presently.  And  we  are 
really  improving  all  the  time.  Just  think 
of  what  a  large  and  complicated  industry  a 
modern  newspaper  estabhshment  has 
grown  to  be."  He  spoke  as  though  he  saw 
and  wished  to  bring  before  his  hearers'  eyes 
the  towering,  mammoth  homes  of  the  press 
in  all  our  large  cities,  the  enforced  outcome 
of  the  ever-increasing  popular  demand  for 
the  world's  news.  "  Come,  Paul,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  through  his  son's,  "  since 
Mr.  Prentiss  will  not  join  us  in  a  cigar  we 
will  leave  these  good  people  to  their  own 
devices,  and  go  back  to  our  work." 

Paul,  with  a  pocket  full  of  documents 
and  with  the  obnoxious  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  had  reached  the  door  of  his  father's 
house  just  as  Lucille  and  her  betrothed 
were  aUghting  from  a  carriage.     Lured  by 
his  goading  remarks  they  had  followed  him 
within  and  into  his  father's  library,  where 
at  a  safe  distance  he  had  vouchsafed  his 
cousin  ghmpses  of  her  tiara-crowned  figure 
and  read  aloud  choice  extracts  until  the 
spirit  had  moved  him  to  pass  through  the 
dividing  door  between  the  two  estabhsh- 
ments  in  search  of  his  aunt.    He  had  left 
home  with  the  idea  of  an  hour's  confabula- 
tion with  his  father  over  certain  schemes  in 
which  they  were  jointly  interested — a  fre- 
quent habit  of  his  late  in  the  evening.    Mr. 
Carleton  Howard  never  went  to  bed  before 
one,  and  was  invariably  to  be  found  after 
eleven  in  his  library  reading  or  cogitating, 
and  always  prepared  at  that  quiet  time  to 
give  his  keenest  intelligence  to  the  issues 
presented  to  him. 

Father  and  son  passed  along  through  the 
secret  passageway  until  they  found  them- 
selves in  Mr.  Howard's  capacious  hbrary. 
This  superb  room  was  the  result  of  an 
architect's  conscientious  ambition  to  see 
what  could  be  accompHshed  where  his 
client  was  obviously  willing  to  obtain  excel- 
lence and  had  imposed  on  him  no  hmits 
either  in  respect  to  space  or  expense.  As 
regards  size,  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinary  library  of  the  civilized  citizen  that 
the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  bears  to  every- 
day hotels,  or  the  steamship  Great  Easte.rn\^ 
bore  to  other  ocean  carriers.  Consequent- 
ly it  was  a  little  vast  for  strict  cosiness. 
The  huge  stamped  leather  chairs  and  sofas, 
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though  inviting,  seemed  designed  for  per- 
sons of  elephantine  figure,  in  order  perhaps 
to  avoid  being  dwarfed.     But  the  shelves 
upon  shelves  of  books  which  covered  com- 
pletely from  floor   to   ceiling   two  of  the 
walls — choice  editions  in  fine  bindings — 
gained  dignity  from  the  superfluous  dimen- 
sions.   If  it  be  said  in  this  connection  that, 
to  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Howard's  asso- 
ciations, the  idea  of  many  storied  office 
buildings  might  occur,  the  answer  is  that 
he  was  responsible  for  nothing  which  the 
room  contained  except  its  large  and  admir- 
able- display  of  etchings  which,  owing  to 
almost  weekly  accretions,  had  begun  to 
disarrange  the  orginal  esthetic  scheme  of 
the  designer.    Mr.  Howard  had  left  every- 
thing else  to  his  architect,   but  etchings 
were  his  hobby — one  which  had  attracted 
his  fancy  years  before  by  accident,  and  had 
retained  its  hold  upon  him.    He  was  famil- 
iar now,  as  a  man  of  sagacity  and  method, 
with  the  many  bibhographical  and  ethno- 
logical  treasures  by  which   he  was   sur- 
rounded, and  could  exhibit  them  becom- 
ingly, but  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  etcher's  art  he  was  on  firm  ground  and 
could  talk  as  clearly  and  authoritatively  as 
about  his  railroads. 

The  banker  chose  his  favorite  seat, 
.  within  comfortable  distance  of  one  of  the 
fire-places,  facirtg  a  beautiful  polar-bear- 
skin rug  of  extraordinary  size.  Close  at 
hand  was  a  large  table  with  writing  mate- 
rials and  such  magazine  literature  or  docu- 
ments as  he  might  wish  to  examine.  Ad- 
justable fights  were  at  either  elbow,  and  in 
the  direct  line  of  his  vision  as  he  ordinarily 
sat  were  two  of  his  favorite  works  of  art,  an 
Albert  Diirer  and  a  Wenceslaus  HoUar. 
He  fighted  another  cigar  and,  after  a  few 
puffs,  said: 

"That  clergyman  is  decidedly  a  useful 
man.  He  has  common  sense  and  he  has 
discretion." 

''He  isn't  at  all  a  bad  sort,"  responded 
Paul.  Though  guarded  in  form,  this  was 
intended  as  an  encomium,  just  as  when 
Paul  meant  that  he  had  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly,  he  was  apt  to  state  that  he  had 
had  a  pretty  good  time.  Anglo-Saxon 
youth  is  proverbially  shy  of  enthusiasm  of 
the  lips  lest  it  be  suspected  of  freshness,  as 
the  current  phrase  is.  "I  wonder,"  he 
added  a  moment  later  as  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  wood  fire,  straightening  his 


sturdy  shoulders  against  the  mantel-piece, 
"if  he  really  befieves  all  the  things  he 
preaches.  I'd  just  like  to  know  for  curios- 
ity. I  suppose  he  has  to  preach  them  even 
if  he  doesn't  or  else  be  fired  out,  and  he 
compromises  with  himself  for  the  mental 
reservation  by  the  argument  that  if  he 
were  out  of  it  altogether,  his  usefulness  and 
occupation,  fike  Othello's,  would  be  gone. 
That's  the  way  clergymen  must  have  to 
argue  nowadays,  or  there  wouldn't  be 
many  of  them  left  at  the  old  stands." 

Though  he  spoke  colloquially,  and  with 
an  assurance  which  dispensed  with  rever- 
ence of  treatment,  Paul  intended  to  express 
genuine  interest  and  even  sympathy. 
Knowing  that  his  father's  ideas  on  rehgious 
subjects  were  fundamentally  liberal,  per- 
haps he  was  not  averse  to  shocking  him  in  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Mr.  Howard  was 
silent  a  moment,  then  replied : 

"In  every  walk  of  life  it  is  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  non-essen- 
tials for  the  sake  of  the  essentials.  As  in 
everything  else,  so  in  reHgion.  The  world 
moves;  opinions  change.  Human  society 
cannot  prosper  without  reHgion,  and  hu- 
man society  never  needed  its  influence 
more  than  to-day.  Sensible  religion,  of 
course." 

"  All  sensible  men  have  the  same  religion. 
What  is  that  ?  A  sensible  man  never  tells. " 
Paul  was  quoting.  He  had  heard  his  father 
more  than  once  in  his  comments  on  the 
mysteries  of  life  utter  this  Delphic  observa- 
tion.    He  laughed  sweetly  and  fearlessly. 

Mr.  Howard  understood  his  son.  They 
were  good  comrades.  He  was  aware  that 
though  Paul  felt  free  to  jest  at  his  remarks, 
his  boy  respected  his  intellect  and  would 
ponder  what  he  said. 

"We  agree  about  these  things  in  the 
main,  my  dear  Paul.  If  one  were  to  go  out 
on  the  house-tops  and  proclaim  one's  scep- 
ticism concerning  some  of  the  supernatural 
dogmas  which  the  mass  of  the  people  find 
comfort  in,  how  would  it  benefit  reHgion  ? 
The  world  will  find  out  soon  enough  that  it 
has  been  mistaken.  But  we  can  neither  of 
us  afford  to  forget  that  the  security  of 
human  society  is  dependent  on  reHgion. 
One  always  comes  back  to  that  in  the  end." 

"It  is  good  for  the  masses,"  said  Paul, 
with  a  chuckle.  "  We,  as  the  present  lords 
of  creation — captains  of  industry — should 
encourage  it  for  the  protection  of  our  rail- 
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roads,  mines,  and  other  glorious  monopo- 
lies. That  is  one  of  the  arguments  with 
which  the  truly  great  salved  their  con- 
sciences before  the  French  revolution." 

Mr.  Howard  frowned  slightly.  He  knew 
that  Paul  was  only  half  in  earnest,  but  the 
reference  to  socialism  was  repellent  to  him, 
even  though  it  was  rhetorical.  Why  was  he 
the  possessor  of  twenty  millions?  Because 
he  had  been  wiser  and  more  long-sighted 
than  his  competitors,  because  he  had  used 
his  clear  brains  to  better  advantage  than 
other  men  year  after  year,  planning  boldly 
and  executing  thoroughly,  making  few  mis- 
takes and  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. Because  he  had  fostered  his  pow- 
ers, and  controlled  his  weaknesses.  He 
was  rich  because,  like  a  true  American,  he 
had  conquered  circumstances  and  moulded 
them  for  his  own  and  the  world's  profit. 
Inequalities?  Must  there  not  always  be 
inequalities  so  long  as  some  men  were 
strong  and  others  weak,  some  courageous 
and  others  shiftless?  And  as  for  charity, 
God  knew  he  was  wilhng  to  do — was  trying 
to  do  his  part  to  help  those  who  could  not  or 
would  not  help  themselves,  and  to  encour- 
age all  meritorious  undertakings  for  the 
relief  of  human  society. 

"  Yes,  we  must  humor  the  masses  in  this 
as  in  a  thousand  matters,  and  our  protec- 
tion is  their  protection.  I  am  not  disturbed 
by  your  insinuation,  Paul.  Ignorance  and 
sloth  and  folly  and  false  sentiment  would 
bankrupt  mankind  in  three  generations  if 
it  were  not  for  the  modern  captains  of  in- 
dustry, as  you  call  them." 

Mr.  Howard  spoke  with  a  slight  stern- 
ness as  one  stating  a  proposition  which  was 
irrefutable  and  yet  was  sometimes  over- 
looked by  an  ungrateful  world.  "Similar- 
ly," he  continued,  "it  is  one  thing  to  be 
unorthodox  in  one's  opinions  and  to  dis- 
card as  childish  articles  of  faith  to  which 
the  multitude  adhere,  another  to  deny  the 
reality  and  force  of  religion.  So,  though  I 
am  a  free  thinker,  if  you  will,  I  regard  it  as 
no  inconsistency  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  every  thoughtful 
man  must  reaHze  that  without  rehgion  of 
some  sort  the  human  race  would  become 
brutes  again." 

"And  your  form  is  to  present  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  to  a  hospital  or  a  college 
whenever  you  happen  to  feel  like  it,  which 
every  clergyman  will  admit  to  be  practical 


Christianity.    You  certainly  give  away  bar- 
rels of  money,  father." 

"I  can  afford  to."  Mr.  Howard  was 
pleasantly  but  not  vain-gloriously  aware 
that  he  had  given  away  a  milhon  dollars  in 
the  last  three  years.  "  In  what  better  way 
can  I  share  my  profits  with  the  public  than 
by  entrusting  it  to  trained  educators  and 
philanthropists  to  spend  for  the  common 
good  ?  A  great  improvement,  young  man, 
on  the  theory  that  every  man  jack  of  us 
should  b  hmited  to  the  same  wage,  and 
originality,  grit,  and  enterprise  be  pushed 
off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  tolerably  pleasant  to 
be  your  son, "  said  Paul,  smiKng  brightly 
from  his  post  against  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Yes.  But  you  have  responsibihties  as 
my  son,  and  pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
bhnd  to  them.  I  have  made  the  money." 
He  paused  a  moment,  for  he  was  looking 
back  along  the  vista  of  the  years  and  recall- 
ing the  succession  of  shrewd  undertakings 
by  which  his  property  had  grown  from  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  imposing  wealth. 
"  I  have  made  the  money,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  keep  and  increase  it — yes,  increase  it,  re- 
member— but  to  spend  it  freely  and  wisely. 
And  if  you  ask  me  what  is  wisely,  I  can  only 
answer  that  this  is  a  problem  for  your  gen- 
eration. If  you  will  only  use  the  same  pains 
in  trying  to  solve  it  as  I  have  in  accumulat- 
ing the  money,  you  will  succeed.  You  are 
fond,  Paul,  of  exploiting  radical  proposi- 
tions, of  which  you  at  heart  disapprove,  in 
order  to  test  my  self-control.  Here  is  some- 
thing, young  man,  to  chasten  your  spirit 
and  keep  your  imagination  busy." 

"  You  see  through  me,  father,  don't  you  ? 
But  you'll  admJt  that  my  famiharity  with 
radical  doctrines  is  a  good  sign,  especially 
since  I  recognize  their  fallacies,  for  it  shows 
that  I  sometimes  think.  Yes,  it  is  a  great 
responsibihty,  but  I  wouldn't  exchange — 
not  even  with  Gordon  Perry." 

"With  whom?  Ah,  yes,  I  remember; 
the  attorney  who  was  on  the  foot-ball  team 
with  you  at  Harvard.  And  why  should  you 
consider  changing  places  with  him?" 

"Because  the  mere  question  of  dollars 
and  cents  interests  him  so  little." 

"Ah!  You  have  been  employing  him 
lately,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes.  I  like  to  throw  what  I  can  in  his 
way.  He  understands  his  business.  We 
lunched  together  this  morning.     I  enjoy 
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his  humor,  his  independence  and  his  com- 
mon sense,  and  at  the  same  time  his  enthu- 
siasm." 

"  Concerning  what  ?  " 
"  Most  things  except  the  price  of  railroad 
shares  and  the  condition  of  the  money 
market.  We  didn't  refer  to  them  once." 
Paul  paused  with  a  serio-comic  sigh.  Mr. 
Howard  knocked  the  white  ash  from  his 
cigar  and  responded : 

"  One  of  the  reasons  for  sending  you  to 
college  was  that  you  need  not  be  confined 
in  your  conversation  to  the  money  market. 
Another  that  you  should  be  free  in  life  to 
do  as  you  chose." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  father.  You  know 
well  enough  that  nothing  would  induce  me 
not  to  follow  your  lead.  Give  up  business  ? 
I  couldn't.  I  love  the  power  and  excite- 
ment of  it.  It's  bred  in  the  bone,  I  sup- 
pose." 

The  banker's  eyes  kindled  with  pride  in 
the  son  of  his  heart. 

"And  it's  because  I  know  I'm  myself 
that  a  fellow  hke  Don  Perry  fascinates 
me,"  pursued  Paul.  "There's  no  non- 
sense in  him.  He  objects  to  cranks  and 
mere  psalm-singers  as  much  as  I  do.  But 
he's  absorbed  in  the  social  problems  of  the 
day — legislative  questions,  philanthropic 
questions,  all  the  burning  questions.  '  And 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions.'  He  is 
one  of  them.  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  Bible  altogether,  father." 
"We  have,  and  to  burn,  reformers  who 
see  visions  and  proclaim  them  from  plat- 
forms which  have  no  underpinnings.  What 
we  need  are  reformers  who  will  study  and 
think  before  they  speak,  and  not  seek  to 
destroy  the  existing  structure  of  society 
before  they  have  provided  a  serviceable 
substitute." 

"In  other  words,  you  are  prepared  to 
part  with  a  portion  of  your  worldly  posses- 
sions, but  you  object  to  wholesale  confisca- 
tion ?  "  Having  indulged  in  this  pleasantry 
Paul  took  from  the  table  a  packet  of  papers 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  as  though 


to  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  business 
concerns.    "  Speaking  of  the  existing  struct- 
ure of  society,"  he  continued,  "Don  and  I 
got  into  a  rehgious  discussion.    That  is,  I 
found  myself  holding  a  brief  for  the  propo- 
sition,  which  I  had  read  somewhere  or 
other,  that  rehgion  and  capital  are  in  alli- 
ance against  every-day  men  and  women,  in 
order  to  preserve  existing  social  conditions. 
Don't  look  so  shocked,  father.    There  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  Don  would  look  at  this." 
"And  how  did  he  look  at  it? "inquired 
Mr.  Howard,  coldly,  seeing  that  he  was 
expected  to  display  interest. 

"He  wouldn't  deny  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  proposition,  but  he  agreed  with 
you,  father,  that  whatever  else  is  true  or 
false,  the  world  will  never  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  rehgion.  But  he  says,  too,  that 
it  must  be  sensible  rehgion.  Just  what  you 
said,  isn't  it  ?  And  when  two  such  intelh- 
gent  individuals  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, it  is  time  for  a  sceptic  hke  myself  to 
take  off  his  hat  to  the  church.  You  heard 
me  just  now  concede  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Prentiss  is  not  at  all  a  bad  lot." 

"Paul,  you  are  sometimes  incorrigible. 
You  have  common  sense  when  it  comes  to 
action,  I  admit,  but  you  have  a  perverse 
fondness  for  harboring  all  the  philosophical 
sewage  of  the  age.  I  trust  that  your  friend 
Perry  brought  you  up  with  a  round  turn." 
"Oh,  he  did,"  said  Paul.  vAth  mock 
meekness,"  as  he  sorted  his  documents. 
"  We  must  get  to  work  or  else  I'd  tell  you 
about  it.  He  was  very  interesting.  As  to 
aggregations  of  capital,  Don  was  highly 
conservative  too.  He  recognizes  that  they 
will  last  far  beyond  our  time.  For  a  seeker 
for  ultimate  truth,  I  thought  that  extremely 
reasonable."  Whereupon  Paul  indulged 
in  a  laugh  of  bubbhng,  melodious  mirth. 

Mr.  Howard  made  no  comment,  but 
threw  the  butt  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire- 
place with  the  emphasis  of  one  expelhng 
folly  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  composed 
his  features  for  business. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

Tuesday  night  (January  19,  1847). 
To-day  we  have  been  present  at  the 
opening  of  ParHament,  but  how  can  I  pict- 
ure to  you  the  interest  and  magnificence 
of  the  scene.  I  will  begin  quite  back,  and 
give  you  all  the  preparations  for  a  "  Court 
Day."  Ten  days  before,  a  note  was  writ- 
ten'to  Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby,  inform- 
ing him  of  my  intention  to  attend,  that  a 
seat  might  be  reserved  for  me,  and  also 
soliciting  several  tickets  for  American  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  ...  I  cannot  take 
them  with  me,  however,  as  the  seat  assigned 
to  the  ladies  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  very 
near  the  throne.  This  morning  when  I 
awoke  the  fog  was  thicker  than  I  ever  knew 
it,  even  here.  The  air  was  one  dense 
orange-colored  mass.  What  a  pity  the 
English  cannot  borrow  our  bright  blue  skies 
in  which  to  exhibit  their  royal  pageants  1 

Mr.  Bancroft's  court  dress  had  not  been 
sent  home,  our  servants'  liveries  had  not 
made  their  appearance,  and  our  carriage 
only  arrived  last  night,  and  I  had  not  passed 
judgment  upon  it.  Fogs  and  tradesmen ! 
these  are  the  torments  of  London.  Very 
soon  came  the  tailor  with  embroidered 
dress,  sword,  and  chapeau,  but,  alas !  Mr. 
Isidore,  who  was  to  have  dressed  my  hair 
at  half-past  ten  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
to  complete  my  perplexity,  he  had  my 
head-dress  in  his  possession.  At  last,  just 
as  Russell  had  resumed  her  office  at  the 
toilet,  came  Isidore,  a  little  before  twelve, 
coiffure  and  all,  which  was  so  pretty  that  I 
quite  forgave  him  all  his  sins.  It  was  of 
green  leaves  and  white  fleur-de-lis,  with  a 
white  ostrich  feather  drooping  on  one  side. 
I  wear  my  hair  now  plain  in  front,  and  the 
wreath  was  very  fiat  and  classical  in  its 
style.  My  dress  was  black  velvet  with  a 
very  rich  bertha.  A  bouquet  on  the  front 
of  fleur-de-lis,  like  the  coiffure,  and  a  Cash- 
mere shawl,  completed  my  array.  I  have 
had  the  diamond  pin  and  earrings  which 
your  father  gave  me,  reset,  and  made  into  a 
magnificent  brooch,  and  so  arranged  that  I 
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can  also  wear  it  as  a  necklace  or  bracelet. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  my  necklace. 

Miss  Murray  came  to  go  with  me,  as  she 
wished  to  be  by  my  side  to  point  out  every- 
body, and  her  badge  as  Maid  of  Honor 
would  take  her  to  any  part  of  the  house. 
At  half-past  twelve  she  and  I  set  out,  and 
after  leaving  us  the  carriage  returned  for 
your  father  and  Mr.  Brodhead.     But  first 
let  me  tell  you  something  of  our  equipage. 
It  is  a  chariot,  not  a  coach;  that  is,  it  has 
but  one  seat,  but  the  whole  front  being  glass 
makes  it  much  more  agreeable  to  such  per- 
sons  as   have    not    large    families.     The 
color  is  maroon,  with  a  silver  molding,  and 
has  the  American  arms  on  the  panel.    The 
liveries  are  blue  and  red;  on  Court  Days 
they  have  blue  plush  breeches,  and  white 
silk  stockings,  with  buckles  on  their  shoes. 
Your  father  leaves  all  these  matters  to  me, 
and  they  have  given  me  no  little  plague. 
When  I  thought  I  had  arranged  everything 
necessary,  the  coachman,  good  old  Brooks, 
solicited  an  audience  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
began,  "  Mistress,  did  you  tell  them  to  send 
the  pads  and  the  fronts  and  the  hand- 
pieces?"    "Heavens  and  earth!  what  are 
all  these  things  ?  "  said  I.     "  Why,  ma'am, 
we  always  has  pads  under  the  saddle  on 
Court  Days,  trimmed  round  with  the  colors 
of  the  Hvery,  and  we  has  fronts  made  of 
ribbin  for  the  horses'  heads,  and  we  has 
white  hand-pieces  for  the  reins. ' '     This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Httle  troubles  of  court  life, 
but  it  has  its  compensations.     To  go  back 
to  Miss  Murray  and  myself,  who  are  driv- 
ing through  the  park  between  files  of  people, 
thousands  and  thousands  all  waiting  with 
patient,   loyal   faces   the   passage   of   the 
Queen  and  of  the   State   carriages:  The 
Queen's  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored 
horses,  and  the  servants  flaming  with  scar- 
let and  gold.     This  part  of  the  park,  near 
the  palace,  is  only  accessible  to  the  car- 
riages of  the  foreign  ministers,  ministers, 
and  officers  of  the  household. 

We  arrive  at  the  Parliament  House,  move 
through  the  long  corridor  and  give  up  our 
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tickets  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
a  very  long,  narrow  room.  At  the  upper 
end  is  the  throne,  on  the  right  is  the  seat 
of  the  ambassadors,  on  the  left,  of  their 
ladies.  Just  in  front  of  the  throne  is  the 
wool-sack  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  looking 
like  a  drawing-room  divan,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet.  Below  this  are  rows  of 
seats  for  the  judges,  who  are  all  in  their 
wigs  and  scarlet  robes;  the  bishops  and 
the  peers,  all  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine. 
Opposite  the  throne  at  the  lower  end  is  the 
Bar  of  the  Commons.  On  the  right  of  the 
Queen's  chair  is  a  vacant  one,  on  which  is 
carved  the  three  plumes,  the  insignia  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  will  occupy  it  when  he 
is  seven  or  nine  years  old;  on  the  left 
Prince  Albert  sits. 

The  seat  assigned  me  was  in  the  front 
row,  and  quite  open,  like  a  sofa,  so  that  I 
could  talk  with  any  gentleman  whom  I 
knew.     Madam  Van  de  Weyer  was  on  one 
side  of  me  and  the   Princess  Callimachi 
on  the  other,  and  Miss  Murray  just  behind 
me.     vShe  insisted  on  introducing  to  me  all 
her  noble  relatives.     Her  cousin,  the  young 
Duke  of  Athol;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  her 
nephew,    the    Marquis    of    Camden;    her 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.     There 
were  many  whom  I  had  seen  before,  so  that 
the    hour    passed    very    agreeably.     Very 
soon  came  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at 
which  everybody  rose,   he  being  a  royal 
duke.      He    was    dressed   in    the    scarlet 
kingly  robe,   trimmed  with  ermine,   and 
with  his  white  hair  and  whiskers  (he  is  an 
old  man)  was  most  picturesque  and  scenic, 
reminding  me  of  King  Lear  and  other  stage 
kings.     He  requested  to  be  introduced  to 
me,  upon  which  I  rose,  of  course.     He 
soon  said,  "Be  seated,"  and  we  went  on  with 
the  conversation.     I  told  him  how  much  I 
Hked  Kew  Garden,  where  he  has  a  favorite 
place.     When  I  first  entered  I  was  greeted 
very  cordially  by  a  personage  in  a  black 
gown  and  wig,  whom  I  did  not  know.     He 
laughed  and  said :  "  I  am  Mr.  Senior,  whom 
you  saw  only  Saturday  evening,  but  you  do 
not  know  me  in  my  wig."     It  is,  indeed,  an 
entire  transformation,  for  it  reaches  down  on 
the  shoulders.     He  is  a  master  in  chancery. 
He  stood  by  me  nearly  all  the  time  and 
pointed  out  many  of  the  judges,  and  some 
persons  not  in  Miss  Murray's  line. 

But  the  trumpets  sound  !  the  Queeii  ap- 
proaches I     The   trumpet   continues,   and 


first  enter  at  a  side  door  close  at  my  elbow 
the  college  of  heralds  richly  dressed,  slowly, 
two  and  two;  then  the  great  officers  of  the 
household,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  bear- 
ing the  purse,  seal,  and  speech  of  the  Queen, 
with  the  mace-bearers  before  him.     Then 
Lord  Lansdowne  with  the  crown,  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  with  the  cap  of  maintenance, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  sword 
of  State.    Then  Prince  Albert,  leading  the 
Queen,  followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Douro,  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  WelHngton,  who  is  one  of  the  la- 
dies in  waiting.     The  Queen  and  Prince  sit 
down,  while  everybody  else  remains  stand- 
ing.    The  Queen  then  says  in  a  voice  most 
clear  and  sweet :  "  My  Lords  (rolling  the  r) 
be   seated."     Upon   which   the   peers   sit 
down,   except  those  who  enter  with  the 
Queen,  who  group  themselves  about  the 
throne  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
The  Queen  had  a  crown  of  diamonds,  with 
splendid  necklace  and  stomacher  of  the 
same.     The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  close 
by  her  side  with  her  ducal  coronet  of  dia- 
monds, and  a  little  back.  Lady  Douro,  also, 
with  her  coronet.     On  the  right  of  the 
throne  stood  the  Lord   Chancellor,  with 
scarlet  robe  and  flowing  wig,  holding  the 
speech,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  his 
office ;  a  little  farther,  one  step  lower  down, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  holding  the  crown  on  a 
crimson  velvet  cushion,  and  on  the  left  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  brandishing  the  sword 
of  State  in  the  air,  with  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
by  his  side.     The  Queen's  train  of  royal 
purple,  or  rather  deep  crimson,  was  borne 
by  many  train-bearers.     The  whole  scene 
seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  or  a  vision. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  Lord  Chancellor 
came  forward  and  presented  the  speech 
to  the  Queen.     She  read  it  sitting  and  most 
exquisitely.     Her  voice  is    flute-like    and 
her  whole  emphasis  decided  and  intelligent. 
Very  soon  after  the  speech  is  finished  she 
leaves  the  House,  and  we  all  follow,  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  carriages. 

Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  before  she 
came  in  that  the  speech  would  be  longer 
than  usual,  "  but  not  so  long  as  your  Presi- 
dent's speeches. ' '  It  has  been  a  day  of  high 
pleasure,  and  more  like  a  romance  than  a 
reality  to  me,  and  being  in  the  very  midst 
of  it  as  I  was,  made  it  more  striking  than 
if  I  had  looked  on  from  a  distant  gallery. 
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To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  February  7,  1847. 
My  Dear  Sons  :  ...  On  Friday  we 
dined  with  two  bachelors,  Mr.  Peabody  and 
Mr.  Coates,  who  are  American  bankers. 
Mr.  Peabody  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Corcoran 
and  was  formerly  a  partner  of  Mr.  Riggs  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Coates  is  of  Boston.  .  .  . 
They  mustered  up  all  the  Americans  that 
could  be  found,  and  we  dined  with  twenty- 
six  of  our  countrymen.     .     .     . 

Monday  Morning. 
Last  evening  we  were  at  home  to  see  any 
Americans  who  might  chance  to  come. 
.  .  .  I  make  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
on  a  little  table  with  a  white  cloth,  which 
would  not  be  esteemed  cotmne  il  jatit 
with  us.  There  is  none  of  the  parade  of 
eating  in  the  largest  evening  party  here. 
I  see  nothing  but  tea,  and  sometimes  find 
an  informal  refreshment  table  in  the  room 
where  we  put  on  our  cloaks. 

I  got  a  note  yesterday  from  the  O'Connor 
Don,  enclosing  an  order  to  admit  me  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday.     .     .     . 
You  will  be  curious  to  know^  who  is  "  The 
O'Connor  Don."     He  is  Dennis  O'Connor, 
Esq.,  but  is  of  the  oldest  family  in  Ireland, 
and  the  representative  of  the  last  kings  of 
Connaught.     He  is  called  altogether  The 
O'Connor  Don,  and  begins  his  note  to  me 
with  that  title.     You  remember  Campbell's 
poem  of  "O'Connor's  Child?"     .     .     . 
Sunday,  14th  February. 
Yesterday    morning   was   my 
breakfast  at  Sir  Robert  Inglis's.     The  hour 
was  half-past  nine,  and  as  his  house  is  two 
miles  off  I  had  to  be  up  wondrous  early  for 
me.    The  weather  has  been  very  cold  for  this 
climate  for  the  last  few  days,  though  we 
should   think   it   moderate.     They   know 
nothing  of   extreme   cold   here.     But,   to 
return  to  our  breakfast,  w^here,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  the  guests  w^ere  punc- 
tually assembled :     The  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton and  his  two  sisters,  the  Bishop  of 
London  with  his  black  apron.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  the  Solicitor-General  and  one 
or  tw^o  others.     The  conversation  was  very 
agreeable  and  I  enjoyed  my  first  specimen 
of  an  English  breakfast  exceedingly.    .    .    . 
Our  invitations  jostle  each  other,  now  Par- 
liament has  begun,  for  everybody  invites 
on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  when 
there  are  no  debates.     We  had  three  dinner 


invitations  for  next  Wednesday,  from  Mr. 
Harcourt,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  Mrs. 
Mansfield.     We  go  to  the  former.     The 
Queen  held  a  levee  on  Friday,  for  gentle- 
men only.     Your  father  went,  of  course. 
Sunday,  February  21st. 
I  left  ofi"  on  Sunday,  on  which  day  I  got 
a  note  from  Lady  Morgan,  saying  that  she 
wished  us  to  come  and  meet  some  agree- 
ables  at  her  house.     .     .     .     There  I  met 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Molesworth,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall,  etc.,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
"  Eothen,"  who  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  per- 
son in  manner,  though  his  book  is  quite  an 
effervescence.    .    .    .    On  Wednesday  we 
dined  with  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  met  there 
Lord    Brougham,    who    did    the    talking 
chiefly,  Lord  and  Lady  Mahon,  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  etc.     It  was  a  most  agreeable 
party,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  meet  Lord 
Brougham,  whom  we  had  not  before  seen. 
.    .    .    Lord  Brougham  is  entertaining,  and 
very  much  listened  to.    Indeed,  the  English 
habit  seems  to  be  to  suffer  a  few  people  to 
do  up  a  great  part  of  the  talking,  such  as 
Macaulay,  Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Mackintosh  in  their  day.     .     .     .     On 
Saturday  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  we  w^ent 
to   a   little   party   at   Lady   Stratheden's. 
After  staying  .there  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  we  went  to  Lady  Palmerston's,  where 
were  all    the    great    London    world,    the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  among  the  number. 
She  is  most  noble,  and  at  the  same  time 
lovely.     .     .     .     We    had    an    autograph 
note  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  inviting  us  to 
dine  next  Saturday,  and  were  engaged.     I 
hope  they  will  ask  us  again,  for  I  know  few 
things  better  than  to  see  him,  as  we  should 
in  dining  there.     I  have  the  same  interest 
in  seeing  the  really  distinguished  men  of 
England,  that  I  should  have  in  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  Rome,  and  indeed,  much 
greater.    I  wish  I  was  better  prepared  for  my 
life  here  by  a  more  extensive  culture  ;  mere 
fine  ladyism  will  not  do,  or  prosy  bluism, 
but  one  needs  for  a  thorough  enjoyment  of 
society,  a  healthy,  practical,  and  extensive 
culture,  and  a  use  of  the  modern  languages 
in  our  position  would  be  convenient.     I  do 
not  know  how  a  gentlemxan  can  get  on  with- 
out it  here,  and  I  find  it  so  desirable  that  I 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  speaking 
French    with    Louisa's    governess.     Your 
father  uses  French  a  great  deal  with  his  col- 
leagues, w^ho,  many  of  them,  speak  English 
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with  great  difficulty,  and  some  not  at  all. 
•  .  .  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  came  one 
day  this  week  to  engage  us  to  dine  with  her  on 
Wednesday,  but  yesterday  she  came  to  say 
that  she  wanted  Lord  Brougham  to  meet 
us,  and  he  could  not  come  till  Friday.  Fort- 
unately we  had  no  dinner  engagement  on 
that  day,  and  we  are  to  meet  also  the  Miss 
Berrys  — Horace  Walpole's  Miss  Berrys, 
who  with  Lady  Charlotte  herself,  are  the  last 
remnants  of  the  old  school  here.     . 

To  I.  P.  D. 

,  February  2 ist. 

My  Dear  Uncle:     ...      I  wrote 

[J .  D.]  a  week  or  two  before  I  heard  of  his 

death,  but  was  unable  to  tell  him  anything 

of  Lord  North,  as  I  had  not  met  Lady  Char- 
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lotte  Lindsay.     I  have  seen  her  twice  this 
week  at  Baron  Parke's  and  at  Lord  Camp- 
bell's, and  told  her  how  much  I  had  wished 
to  do  so  before,  and  on  what  account.    She 
says   her  father  heard  reading  with  great 
pleasure  and  that  one  of  her  sisters  could 
read  the  classics:  Latin  and,  I  think, ^Greek, 
which  he  enjoyed  to  the  last.     She  savs  that 
he  never  complained  of  losing  his  sight,  but 
that  her  mother  has  told  her  that  it  wwried 
him  in  his  old  age  that  he  remained  Minister 
during  our  troubles  at  a  period  when  he 
wished,  himself,  to  resign.     He  sometimes 
talked  of  it  in  the  solitude  of  sleepless  nights, 
her  mother  has  told  her.     .     . 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  invited 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
to  go  to  his  house,  and  from  thence  to  the 
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Abbey,  to  witness  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  Dean,  who  has 
control  of  everything  in  the  Abbey,  issued 
tickets  to  several  hundred  persons  to  go  and 
witness  the  funeral,  but  only  Lord  North- 
ampton's family,  the  Bunsens  (the  Prussian 
Minister),  and  ourselves,  went  to  his  house, 
and  into  the  Dean's  httle  gallery.  .  .  . 
After  the  ceremony  there  were  a  crowd  of 
visitors  at  the  Dean's,  and  I  met  many  old 
acquaintances,  and  made  many  new  ones, 
among  whom  were  Lady  Chantry,  a  nice 
person.  After  the  crowd  cleared  off,  wx 
sat  down  to  a  long  table  at  lunch,  always  an 
important  meal  here,  and  afterward  the 
Dean  took  me  on  his  arm  and  showed  me 
everything  within  the  Abbey  precincts.  He 
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took  us  first  to  the  Percy  Chapel  to  see  th( 
vauh  of  the  Percys.     .     .     .     From  thenc( 
the  Dean  took  us  to  the  Jerusalem  chambei 
where  Henry  IV  died,  then  all  over  the 
Westminster  school.     We  first  went  to  th( 
hall  where  the  young  men  were  eating  theii 
dinner.    .    .    .    We  then  went  to  the  school- 
room, where  every  inch  of  the  wall  an< 
benches  is  covered  with  names,  some  of 
them  most  illustrious,  as  Dryden's.    There 
were  two  bunches  of  rods,  which  the  Deaii^ 
assured  me  were  not  mere  symbols  of  power, 
but  were  daily  used,  as,  indeed,  the  broken 
twigs    scattered    upon    the    floor    plainly 
showed.     Our  ferrules  are  thought  rather 
barbarous,  but  a  gentle  touch  from  a  slender 
twig  not  at  all  so.   These  young  men  looked 
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to  me  as  old  as  our  collegians.  We  then 
went  to  the  study-rooms,  play-rooms,  and 
sleeping-rooms.  The  whole  forty  sleep  in 
one  long  and  well-ventilated  room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  also  covered  with  names.  At 
the  foot  of  each  bed  was  a  large  chest  covered 
with  leather,  as  mouldering  and  time-worn 
as  the  Abbey  itself.  Here  are  educated 
the  sons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  had  six 
sons  here,  and  all  of  them  were  in  succes- 
sion the  Captain  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
On  Wednesday  evening  we  went  first  to 
our  friends',  the  Bunsen's,  where  we  were 
invited  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
with  a  few  other  persons.  Bunsen  is  verv 
popular  here.     He  is  learned  and  accom- 


plished, and  was  so  much  praised  in  the 
Biography  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  late  historian 
of  Rome,  that  he  has  great  reputation  in  the 
world  of  letters.     .      .     .     Altogether  we 
have  great    pleasure    in    the    society    of 
Chevalier  and    Madam   Bunsen,   and    in 
those  whom  we  meet  at  their  house.     On 
this  occasion  we  only  stayed  half  an  hour, 
which  I  passed  in  talking  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  and  his  wife,   Mrs.   Stanley, 
and  went  to  Lady  Morgan's  without  wait- 
ing till  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  came. 
There  we  found  her  little  rooms  full  of 
agreeable  people.     .     .     .     The  next  day, 
Thursday,  there  was  a  grand  opera  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish,  and  all  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  were  obliged  to  take  boxes.     Lady 
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Palmerston,  who  was  one  of  the  three  pa- 
tronesses, secured  a  very  good  box  for  us, 
directly  opposite  the  Queen,  and  only  three 
from  the  stage.  .  .  .  We  took  with 
us  Mrs.  Milman  and  W.  T.  Davis,  to  whom 
it  gave  a  grand  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Queen  and  the  assembled  aristocracy,  at 
least  all  who  are  now  in  London.  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  sung  with  the  whole 
audience  standing,  was  a  noble  sight.  The 
Queen  also  stood ,  and  at  the  end  gave  three 
curtsies.  On  Friday  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wormeley,  with  Miss  Wormeley ,  dined  with 
us,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Miss  Mur- 
ray, the  Maid  of  Honor,  Mn  and  Mrs.  Pell 
of  New  York,  with  Wilham  T.  and  Mr. 
Brodhead.  William  was  very  glad  to  see 
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Carlyle,  who  showed  himself  off  to  perfec- 
tion, uttering  his  paradoxes  in  broad 
Scotch. 

Last  evening  we  dined  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring's,  and  a  most  agreeable  dinner  it 
was.  The  company  consisted  of  twelve 
persons,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton,  etc. 
I  like  Lady  Ashburton  extremely.  She  is 
full  of  intelligence,  reads  everything,  talks 
most  agreeably,  and  still  loves  America. 
She  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  who  abjure 
their  parent  country.  I  have  seen  few  per- 
sons in  England  whom  I  should  esteem  a 
more  delightful  friend  or  companion  than 
Lady  Ashburton,  and  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  i  had  received  a  different  impression  of 
her.     Lord  Ashburton,  by  whom  I  sat  at 
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dinner,  struck  me  as  still  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest,  men 
I  have  seen  in  England.  Lady  Ashburton, 
who  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  leant  for- 
ward and  said  to  her  husband,"  IFe  can 
bring  bushels  of  corn  this  year  to  England." 
"Who  do  you  mean  by  we?''  said  he. 
"Why,  we  Americans,  to  be  sure."    . 

Monday  Evening. 
Yesterday  we  dined  atCount'St.  Aulair's, 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  is  a  charming 
old  man  of  the  old  French  school,  at  a  sort 
of  amicable  dinner  given  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston.  Lord  John  Russell  was  of 
the  party,  with  the  Russian  Ambassador 
and  lady,  Mr.  and  Madam  Van  de  Weyer, 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  Ministers.     The 


house  of  the  French  Embassy  is  fine,  but 
these  formal  grand  dinners  are  not  so 
charming  as  the  small  ones.  The  present 
state  of  feehng  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  French  Government  gave  it  a  kind 
of  interest,  however,  and  it  certainly  went 
off  in  a  much  better  spirit  than  Lady  Nor- 
manby's  famous  party,  which  Guizot  would 
not  attend.  It  seems  very  odd  to  me  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  these  European  affairs,  which 
I  have  all  my  life  looked  upon  from  so  great 
a  distance. 

To  Mrs.  W.  W.  Story 

London,  March  23,  1847. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Story:   I  should  have 
thanked  you  by  the  last  steamer  for  your 
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note  and  the  charming  voKime  which  ac- 
companied it,  but  my  thoughts  and  feehngs 
were  so  much  occupied  by  the  sad  tidings 
I  heard  from  my  own  family  that  I  wrote  to 
no  one  out  of  it.  The  poems,  which  would 
at  all  times  have  given  me  great  pleasure, 
gave  me  still  more  here  than  they  would 
if  I  were  wnth  you  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  am  not  cosmopolitan  enough 
to  love  any  nature  so  well  as  our  American 
nature,  and  in  addition  to  the  charm  of 
its  poetry,  every  piece  brought  up  to  me 
the  scenes  amidst  which  it  had  been  wTit- 
ten.  How  dear  these  associations  are  your 
husband  will  know  when  he,  too,  is  sepa- 
rated from  his  native  shores  and  from 
those  he  loves.  ...  I  shall  look 
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forward  with  great  pleasure  to  seeing 
him  here,  and  only  wish  you  were  to  ac- 
company him,  for  your  own  sake,  for  his, 
and  for  ours.  His  various  culture  will 
enable  him  to  enjoy  most  fully  all  that 
Europe  can  yield  him  in  every  department. 
My  own  regret  ever  since  I  have  been  here 
has  been  that  the  seed  has  not  "  fallen  upon 
better  ground,"  for  though  I  thought  my- 
self not  ignorant  wholly,  I  certainly  lose 
much  that  I  might  enjoy  more  keenly  if  I 
were  better  prepared  for  it.  I  envy  the 
pleasure  which  Mr.  Story  will  receive  from 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture  in  Europe, 
even  if  he  were  destitute  of  the  creative 
inspiration  which  he  will  take  with  him. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  everything  to  make 
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US  happy  here,  and  I  should  be  quite  so, 
if  I  could  forget  that  I  had  a  country  and 
children  and  very  dear  friends  3,000  miles 
away.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  sym- 
pathies of  country  which  one  cannot  over- 
come. On  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  en- 
joy pleasures  of  the  highest  kind,  and  am 
every  day  floated  like  one  in  a  dream  into 
the  niidst  of  persons  and  scenes  that  make 
my  Hfe  seem  more  like  a  drama  than  a 
reality.  Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the 
actual  presence  of  persons  of  w^hom  one  has 
heard  much,  and  long  wished  to  see.  One 
day  I  find  myself  at  dinner  by  the  side  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  another  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  table,  with 
Mrs.  Norton,  or  at  a  charming  breakfast 


with  Mr.  Rogers,  surrounded  by  pictures 
and  marbles,  or  with  tall  feathers  and  a  long 
train,  making  curtsies  to  a  queen.    .    .    . 

To  W,  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  April  2  [1847]. 
Here  it  is  the  day  before  the  despatches 
leave  and  I  have  not  written  a  single  Hne  to 
you.  .  .  .  On  Friday  we  dined  at  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay's,  where  were  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lady  Mallet,  Mr.  Rogers 
and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  his  wife."  In 
the  evening  Miss  Agnes  Berry,  who  never 
goes  out  now,  came  on  purpose  to  appoint 
an  evening  to  go  and  see  her  sister,  who  is  the 
one  that  Horace  Walpole  wished  to  marrv, 
and  to  whom  so  many  of  his  later  letters  are 
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addressed.  She  is  eighty-four,  her  sister  a 
few  years  younger,  and  Lady  Charlotte  not 
much  their  junior.  These  remnants  of  the 
heUes-esprits  of  the  last  age  are  charming 
to  me.  They  have  a  vast  and  long  expe- 
rience of  the  best  social  circles,  with  native 
wit,  and  constant  practice  in  the  con- 
versation of  society.  ...  On  Wednes- 
day, w^e  dined  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  with 
whom  I  was  more  charmed  than  with  any- 
body I  have  seen  yet.  I  sat  between  him 
and'the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  was  told  that  he  was  stiff  and  stately  in 
his  manners,  but  did  not  think  him  so,  and 
am  incHned  to  imagine  that  free  from  the 
burden  of  the  Premiership,  he  unbends 
more.  He  talked  constantly  with  me,  and 
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in  speaking  of  a  certain  picture  said,  "  Whei 
you  come  to  Drayton  Manor  I  shall  show  it 
to  you."     I  should  like  to  go  there,  but  toj 
see  himself  even  more  than  his  pictures.] 
Lady  Peel  is  still  a  very  handsome  woman^ 
The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  with| 
Mr.  Rogers.     He  lives,  as  you   probabh 
know,  in  a  beautiful  house,  though  small, 
whose  rooms  look  upon  the  Green  Park,j 
and  filled  with  pictures  and  marbles.     W 
stayed  an  hour  or  more  after  the  othei 
guests,  Hstening  to   his  stores  of  literar] 
anecdote  and  pleasant  talk.     In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  the  Miss  Berrys',  where  w^ 
found  Lord  Morpeth,  who  ismuchattache( 
to  them.     Miss  Berry  put  her  hand  on  his 
head,  which  is  getting  a  little  gray,andsaidl 
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"  Ah,  George,  and  I  remember  the  day  you 
were  born ;  your  grandmother  brought  you 
and  put   you   in   my   arms."     Now   this 
grandmother  of  Lord  Morpeth's  was  the 
celebrated   Duchess   of   Devonshire,   who 
electioneered  for  Fox,  and  he  led  her  to  tell 
me  all  about  her.     ^^Eothen"   was  also 
there,  Lady  Lewis  and  many  of  her  friends. 
•     .     .     Aunty  wishes   to   know   who   is 
''Eothen."     She   has  probably   read  his 
book,    '^Eothen,    or   Traces   of   Travel," 
which  was  very  popular  two  or  three  years 
since.     He  is  a  young  lawyer,  Mr.  King- 
lake,^  the  most  modest,  unassuming  person 
in  his  manners,  very  shy  and  altogether 
very  unhke  the   dashing',    spirited  voung 
EngHshman  I  figured  to    myself,   whom 


nothing  could  daunt  from  the  Arab  even 
to  the  plague,  which  he  defied.     .     .     . 

To  J.  P.  D. 
Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt:  On  Thurs- 
day [the  25th]  we  were  invited  to  Sir  John 
Pakington's,  whose  wife  is  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester's  daughter,  but  were  engaged 
to  Mr.  Senior,  w^ho  had  asked  us  to  meet 
the  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Whately.  He  had  come  over  from 
Ireland  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  He  is 
full  of  learning  [and]  simplicity,  and  with 
most  genial,  hearty  manners.  Rogers  was 
also  there  and  said  more  fine  things  than 
I  have  heard  him  before  at  dinner,  as  he  is 
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now  so  deaf  that  he  does  not  hear  general 
conversation,  and  cannot  tell  where  to  send 
his  shaft,  which  is  always  pointed.  He 
retains  all  his  sarcasm  and  epigrammatic 
point,  but  he  shines  now  especially  at 
breakfast,  where  he  has  his  audience  to 
himself. 

We  went  from  Mr.  Senior's  to  Mr.  Mil- 
man's,  but  nearly  all  the  guests  there  were 
departed  or  departing,  though  one  or  two 
returned  with  us  to  the  drawing-room  to 
stay  the  few  minutes  we  did.  Among  the 
lingerers  we  found  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  the  two  Warburtons, "  Hoche- 
laga"  and  "Crescent  and  Cross,"  and 
"Eothen."  Mrs.  Milman  I  really  love, 
and  we  see  much  of  them.  .  .  . 
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On  Saturday  was  the  dreaded  Drawing- 
Room,  on  which  occasion  I  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ban- 
croft and  I  left  home  at  a  quarter  past  one; 
.  .  .  On  our  arrival  we  passed  through 
one  or  two  corridors,  lined  by  attendants 
with  battle-axes  and  picturesque  costumes, 
looking  very  much  like  the  supernumeraries 
on  the  stage,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
ante-room,  a  large  and  splendid  room, 
where  only  the  Ministers  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, with  their  famihes,  are  allowed  to 
go  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Here  we 
found  Lady  Palmerston,  who  showed  me  a 
list  she  had  got  Sir  Edward  Cust,  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  to  make  out  of  the  order  of 
precedence  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and 
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when  the  turn  would  come  for  us  who  were 
to  be  newly  presented.  The  room  soon 
filled  up  and  it  was  like  a  pleasant  party, 
only  more  amusing,  as  the  costumes  of  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies  were  so  splendid.  I 
got  a  seat  in  the  window  with  Madam  Van 
de  Weyer  and  saw  the  Queen's  train  drive 
up.  At  the  end  of  this  room  are  two  doors : 
at  the  left  hand  everybody  enters  the  next 
apartment,  where  the  Queen  and  her  suite 
stand,  and  after  going  round  the  circle, 
come  out  at  the  right-hand  door.  After 
those  who  are  privileged  to  go  jirst  into 
the  ante-room  leave  it,  the  general  circle 
pass  in,  and  they  also  go  in  and  out 
the  same  doors.  But  to  go  back.  The 
left-hand  door  opens  and  Sir  Edward  Cust 


leads  in  the  Countess  Dietrichstein,  who  is 
the  oldest  Ambassadress,  as  the  Countess 
St.  Aulair  is  in  Paris.  As  she  enters  she 
drops  her  train  and  the  gentlemen  ushers 
open  it  out  like  a  peacock's  tail.  Then 
Madam  Van  de  Weyer,  who  comes  next, 
follows  close  upon  the  train  of  the  former, 
then  Baroness  Brunnow,  then  Madam 
Bunsen,  then  Madam  Lisboa,  then  Lady 
Palmerston,  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  introduce  the  Prin- 
cess Calhmachi,  Baroness  de  Beust,  and 
myself.  She  stations  herself  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen  and  names  us  as  we  pass. 
The  Queen  spoke  to  none  of  us,  but  gave 
me  a  very  gracious  smile,  and  when  Mr. 
Bancroft  came  by,  she  said:  "I  am  very 
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glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Bancroft  to-day."  I  was  not  [at]  all  fright- 
ened and  gathered  up  my  train  with  as 
much  self-possession  as  if  I  were  alone. 
I  found  it  very  entertaining  afterward  to 
watch  the  reception  of  the  others.  The 
Diplomatic  Corps  remain  through  the 
whole,  the  ladies  standing  on  the  left  of  the 
Queen  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  centre, 
but  all  others  pass  out  immediately.  .  .  . 
On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Bancroft  set  off  for 
Paris  to  pass  the  Easter  recess  of  Parliament. 
.  .  .  I  got  a  very  interesting  letter  yes- 
terday from  Mr.  Bancroft.  It  seems  that 
the  Countess  Circourt,  whose  husband  has 
reviewed  his  book  and  Prescott's,  is  a  most 
charming  person,  and  makes  her  house  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  in  Paris. 
Since  he  left,  a  note  came  from  Mr.  Hallam, 
the  contents  of  which  pleased  me  as  they 
will  you.  It  announced  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
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was  chosen  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  Lord 
Mahon  is  president,  Hallam,  vice-president. 
Hallam  says  the  society  is  very  old  and  that 
he  is  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred,  but  that 
he  will  not  long  possess  it  exclusively,  as 
his  "  highly  distinguished  countryman,  Mr. 
Prescott,  has  also  been  proposed."    .    .    . 

To  W.  D.B.  and  A.  B. 

Tuesday. 

My  Dear  Sons:  .  .  .  On  Monday 
morning  came  the  dear  Miss  Berrys,  to  beg 
me  to  come  that  evening  to  join  their  circle. 
.  .  .  They  have  always  the  best  people  in 
London  about  them,  young  as  well  as  old. 

The  old  and  the  middle-aged  are  more  at- 
tended to  here  than  with  us,  where  the  young 
are  all  in  all.     As  Havward  said  to  me  the 
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other  evening, "  it  takes  time  to  make  people, 
like  cathedrals,"  and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Miss 
Berry  could  not  have  been  what  they  are 
now,  forty  years  ago.     A  long  life  of  ex- 
perience in  the  midst   constantly  of  the 
highest  and  most  cultivated  circles,  and  with 
several  generations  of  distinguished  men, 
gives  what  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way. 
Mr.  Rogers  said  to  me  one  day:  ''I  have 
learnt  more  from  men  than  from  hooks,  and 
when  I  used  to  be  in  the  society  of  Fox  and 
other  great  men  of  that  period,  and  they 
would  sometimes  say  'I  have  always  thought 
so  and  so,' then  I  have  opened  my  ears  and 
listened,  for  I  said  to  myself,  now  I  shall 
get  at  the  treasured  results  of  the  experience 
of  these  great  men."     This  little  saying 
of  Mr.  Rogers  expresses  precisely  my  own 
feehngs  in  the  society  of  the  venerable  and 
distinguished  here.     With  us  society  is  left 
more  to  the  crudities  of  the  young  than  in 
England.     The  young  may  be  interesting 
and  promise  much,  but  they  are  still  crude. 
The  elements,  however  fine,  are  not  yet 
completely  assimilated  and  brought  to  that 
more  perfect   tone  which  comes  later  in 
life.     .     .     . 

Monday,  April  12th. 
...  On  Saturday  I  went  with  Sir  Will- 
iam and  Lady  Molesworth  to  their  box  in  the 
new  Covent  Garden  opera,  which  has  been 
opened  for  the  first  time  this  week.  There 
I  saw  Grisi  and  Alboni  and  Tamburini  in 
the  "Semiramide."  It  was  a  new  world 
of  delight  to  me.  Grisi,  so  statuesque  and 
so  graceful,  delights  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
soul.  She  is  sculpture,  poetry,  and  music 
at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
been  received  with  great  cordiality  in  Paris. 
He  has  been  three  times  invited  to  the 
Palace,  and  Guizot  and  Mignet  give  him 
access  to  all  that  he  wants  in  the  archives, 
and  he  passes  his  evenings  with  all  the 
eminent  men  and  beautiful  women  of  Paris. 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Cousin,  Salvan- 
di,  Thierry,  he  sees,  and  enjoys  all.  They 
take  him  to  the  salons,  too,  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  among  the  old  French 
aristocracy,  and  to  innumerable  receptions. 

Wednesday. 
To-morrow  I  go  to  the  Drawing-Room 
alone,  and  to  complete  the  climax,  the 
Queen  has  sent  us  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  Palace  to-morrow,  and  I  must  go  alone 
for  the  jirst  time.  If  I  live  through  it,  I 
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will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  but  is  it  not  awk- 
ward in  the  extreme  ?     .     .     . 

Friday  Morning. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  drove 
to  the  Palace.     My  dress  was  my  currant- 
colored  or  groseille  velvet  with  a  wreath 
of  white  Arum  lilies  woven  into  a  kind  of 
turban,  with  green  leaves  and  bouquet  to 
match,  on  the  bertha  of  Brussels  lace.     I 
was  received  by  a  servant,  who  escorted 
me  through  a  long,  narrow  corridor  to  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which  I  ascended 
and  found  another  servant,  who  took  my 
cloak  and  showed  me  into  the  grand  corri- 
dor or  picture  gallery,  a  noble  apartment 
of  interminable  length,  and  surrounded  by 
pictures    of    the    best    masters.     General 
Bowles,  the  Master  of  the  Household,  came 
forward  to  meet  me,  and  Lord  Byron,  who 
is  one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting.     I  found 
Madam  Lisboa  already  arrived,  and  soon 
came  in  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  Lord  and  Lady  Dal- 
housie.  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Hallam.     We  sat  and   talked   as  at   any 
other  place,  when  at  last  the  Queen  was 
announced.     The  gentlemen  ranged  them- 
selves on  one  side,  and  we  on  the  other,  and 
the    Queen   and   Prince  passed   through, 
she  bowing,  and  we  profoundly  curtseying. 
As  soon  as  she  passed  the  Marquis  of  Ex- 
eter came  over  and  took  Madam  Lisboa, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  came  and  took  me. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  sit  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  table,  and  I  was  just  opposite  the 
Prince,   between  Lord  Exeter  and  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  is  the  son  of  the  former 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  in  the  last 
ministry,  and  a  most  agreeable  person.     I 
talked  to  my  neighbors  as  at  any  other  din- 
ner, but  the  Queen  spoke  to  no  one  but 
Prince  Albert,  with  a  word  or  two  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  on  her  right, 
and  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm. 

The  dinner  was  rather  quickly  de- 
spatched, and  when  the  Queen  rose  we  fol- 
lowed her  back  into  the  corridor.  She 
walked  to  the  fire  and  stood  some  minutes, 
and  then  advanced  to  me  and  enquired 
about  Mr.  Bancroft,  his  visit  to  Paris,  if  he 
had  been  there  before,  etc.  I  expressed,  of 
course,  the  regret  he  would  feel  at  losing  the 
honor  of  dining  with  Her  Majesty,  etc.  She 
then  had  a  talk  with  Lady  Palmerston,  who 
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stood  by  my  side,  then  with  all  the  other 
ladies  in   succession,   until  at  last  Prince 
Albert   came   out,    soon   followed   by   the 
other  gentlemen.     The  Prince  then  spoke 
to  all  the  ladies,  as  she  had  done,  while  she 
went  in  succession  to  all  the  gentlemen 
guests.     This  took  some  time  and  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  all  the  while.     At  last  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  her  Lady  in  Wait- 
ing, Lady  Mount    Edgcumbe,  went  to  a 
sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  round  table  surround- 
ed by  arm-chairs.     When  the  Queen  was 
seated  Lady  Mount  Edgcumbe  came  to 
us  and  requested  us  to  take  cur  seats  round 
the  table.     This  was  a  little  prim,  for  I  did 
not  know  exactly  how  much  I  might  talk 
to  others  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Queen,  and  everybody  seemed  a  little  con- 
strained.    She  spoke  to  us  all,  and  very 
soon  such  of  the  gentlemen  as  were  allowed 
by  their  rank,  joined  us  at  the  round  table. 
Lord  Dalhousie  came  again  to  my  side 
and  I  had  as  pleasant  a  conversation  with 
him,  rather  sotto  voce,  however,  as  I  could 
have  had  at  a  private  house.     At  half -past 
ten  the  Queen  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
each    lady;    we  curtsied  profoundly,  and 
she  and  the  Prince  departed.     We  then 
bade  each  other  good-night,  and  found  our 
carriages  as  soon  as  we  chose 

To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  May  i6,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sons:  My  letters  by  this 
steamer  will  have  very  little  interest  for  you, 
as,  from  being  in  complete  retirement,  I 
have  no  new  things  to  relate  to  you.  .  .  . 
W^e  have  taken  advantage  of  our  leisure  to 
drive  a  little  into  the  country,  and  on  Tues- 
day I  had  a  pleasure  of  the  highest  order 
in  driving  down  to  Esher  and  passing  a  quiet 
day  with  Lady  Byron,  the  widow  of  the 
poet.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss 
Murray,  who  has  long  wished  us  to  see 
her  and  desired  her  to  name  the  day  for 
our  visit. 

Esher  is  a  little  village  about  sixteen  miles 
from  London,  and  Lady  Byron  has  selected 
it  as  her  residence,  though  her  estates  are  in 
Leicestershire,  because  it  is  near  Lord  and 
Lady  Lovelace,  her  only  child,  the  "Ada'' 
of  poetry.  We  went  in  our  own  carriage, 
taking  Miss  Murray  with  us,  and  as  the 
country  is  now  radiant  with  blossoms  and 


glowing  green,  the  drive  itself  was  very 
agreeable.     We  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and 
found  only  Lady  Byron,  with  the  second 
boy  of  Lady  Lovelace  and  his  tutor.    Lady 
Byron  is  now  about  fifty-five,  and  with  the 
remains  of  an  attractive,  if  not  brilliant, 
beauty.     She  has  extremely  delicate  feat- 
ures, and  very  pale  and  finely  delicate  skin ; 
a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  the  most 
tren'ibling  refinement,  with  a  culture  and 
strong    intellect,    almost    masculine,    but 
which  betrays  itself  under  such  sweet  and 
gentle  and  unobtrusive  forms  that  one  is 
only  led  to  perceive  it  by  slow  degrees. 
She  is  the  most  modest  and  unostentatious 
person  one  can  wxll  conceive.     .     .     .  She 
lives  simply,  and  the  chief  of  her  large  in- 
come (you  know  she  was  the  rich  Miss  Mil- 
bank)  she  devotes  to  others.     .     .     .     After 
lunch  she  wished  me  to  see  a  little  of  the 
country  round  Esher  and  ordered  her  pon- 
ies and  small  carriage  for  herself  and  me, 
while    Mr.    Bancroft    and    Miss    Murray 
walked.     We  went  first  to  the  royal  seat, 
Claremont,  where  the  Princess  Charlotte 
lived  so  happily  with  Leopold,  and  where 
she  died.     Its  park  adjoins  Lady  Byron's,' 
and  the  Queen  allows  her  a  private  key 
that  she  may  enjoy  its  exquisite  grounds. 
Here  we  left  the  pedestrians,  while  Lady 
Byron  took  me  a  more  extensive  drive,  asj 
she  wished  to  show  me  some  of  the  heaths 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  are  covered 
with  furze,  now  one  mass  of  yellow  bloom. 
.     .     .     Every  object  is  seen  in  full  relief 
against  the  sky,  and  a  figure  on  horseback  j 
is  peculiarly  striking.     I  am  always  re-! 
minded  of  the  beginning  of  one  of  James's! 
novels,  which  is  usually,  you  know,  after! 
this  manner:  "  It  was  toward  the  close  of  al 
dull  autumn  day  that  two  horsemen  were 
seen,"  etc.,  etc.     Lady  Byron  took  me  to 
the  estate  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  to 
show  me  a  fine  old  tower  covered  with  ivy,| 
where  Wolsey  took  refuge  from  his  perse- 
cutors, with  his  faithful  follower,  Cromwell. 
.     .     .     Upon  our  return  we  found  the  last  I 
of  the  old  harpers,  blind,  and  with  a  genuine  ] 
old  Irish  harp,  and  after  hearing  his  na- 
tional melodies  for  half  an  hour,  taking  aj 
cup  of  coffee,  and  enjoying  a  little  more  ofj 
Lady  Byron's  conversation,  we  departed,] 
having  had  a  day  heaped  up  with  the  rich- 
est and  best  enjoyments.     I  could  not  helpj 
thinking,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  thai 
beautiful  paths  of  Claremont  Park,  with! 
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the  fresh  spring  air  blowing  about  me,  the 
primroses,  daisies,  and  wild  bluebells  under 
my  feet,  and  Lady  Byron  at  my  side,  that 
it  was  more  like  a  page  out  of  a  poem  than  a 
reality.     .     .     . 

On  Sunday  night  any  Americans  who  are 
•herecometoseeus.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harding 
brought  with  him  a  gendeman,  whom  he 
introduced  as  Mr.  AHson.  Mr.  Bancroft 
asked  him  if  he  were  related  to  Archdeacon 
Alison,  who  wrote  the  "Essay  on  Taste." 
"I  am  his  son,"  said  he.  "Ah,  then,  you 
are  the  brother  of  the  historian  ?"  said  Mr. 
Bancroft  "I  am  the  historian,"  was  the 
reply.  .  .  .  An  evening  visitor  is  a  thing 
unheard  of,  and  therefore  my  life  is  very 
lonely,  now  I  do  not  go  into  society.  I  see 
no  one  except  Sunday  evenings,  and,  occa- 
sionally, a  friend  before  dinner.     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B.  and  A.  B. 

London,  May  24  [1847]. 
My  Dear  Sons:     ...     On  Friday 
we  both  went  to  see  the  Palace  of  Hampton 
Court  with  my  dear,  good.  Miss  Murray, 
Mr.  Winthrop  and  son,  and  Louise.     .     .     . 
On  our  arrival,  we  found,  to  our  great  vex- 
ation, that  Friday  was  the  only  day  in  the 
week  in  which  visitors  were  not  admitted, 
and  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
seeing  the  grounds  and  go  back  without  a 
ghmpse  of  its  noble  galleries  of  pictures. 
Fortunately  for  us.  Miss  Murray  had  sev- 
eral friends  among  the  persons  to  whom 
the  Queen  has  assigned  apartments  in  the 
vast   edifice,    and   they   willingly   yielded 
their  approbation  of  our  admission  if  she 
could  possibly  win  over  Mrs.  Grundy,  the 
housekeeper.     This  name  sounded  rather 
inauspicious,  but  Mr.  Winthrop  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  "Felix,"  to  qualify 
it,  and  so  in  this  case  it  turned  out.     Mrs. 
Grundy  asserted  that  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  done,  that  it  was  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent,   etc.,   but  in  the  end  the 
weight  of  a  Maid  of  Honor  and  a  Foreign 
Minister  prevailed,  and  we  saw  everything 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  if  we  had 
150  persons  following  on,  as  Mr.  Winthrop 
says  he  had  the  other  day  at  Windsor  Cas- 
^1^-     •     •     •     On  our  way  [home]  we  met 
Lady  Byron  with  her  pretty  little  carriage 
and  ponies.     She  alighted  and  we  did  the 
same,  and  had  quite  a  pleasant  little  inter- 
view in  the  dusty  road.     .     .     . 


Sunday,  May  30th. 
Your  father  left  town  on  Monday.     .    . 
He  did  not  return  until  the  27th,  the  morn- 
ing of    the   Queen's   Birthday   Drawing- 
Room.     On  this  occasion  I  went  dressed  in 
white  mourning.    .    .    .     It  was  a  petticoat 
of  white  crape  flounced  to  the  waist, with  the 
edges  notched.      A    train  of  white  glace 
trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  white  crape.     A 
wreath  and  bouquet  of  white  lilacs,  with- 
out   any  green,   as  green  is  not    used  in 
mourning.     The  array  of  diamonds  on  this 
occasion  was  magnificent   in  the  highest 
degree,  and  everybody  was  in  their  most 
splendid  array.     The    next  evening  there 
was  a  concert  at  the  Palace,  at  which  Jenny 
Lind,    Grisi,   Alboni,    Mario,    and   Tam- 
burini  sang.      I  went  dressed  in  [a]  deep 
black  dress  and  enjoyed  the  music  highly. 
Seats  were  placed  in  rows  in  the  concert- 
room  and  one  sat  quietly  as  if  in  church. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  royal  family 
with  their  royal  guests,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine   of   Russia,    and   the    Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  went 
to  the  grand  dining-room  and  supped  by 
themselves,  with  their  suites,  while  another 
elegant  refreshment  table  was  spread  in 
another  apartment  for  the  other  guests. 
.     .     .     Jenny  Lind  a  little  disappointed 
me,  I  must  confess,  but  they  tell  me  that 
her  songs  were  not  adapted  on  that  even- 
ing to  the  display  of  her  voice.     .     .     . 

On  Sunday  evening  your  father  dined 
with  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister, to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
It  so  happened  that  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar  appointed  an 
audience  to  Baron  and  Baroness  Brunnow 
at  seven,  and  they  had  not  returned  at  half- 
past  seven,  when  the  Grand  Duke  and 
their  other  guests  arrived.  The  Baroness 
immediately  advanced  to  the  Grand  Duke 
and  sunk  on  her  knees  before  him,  asking 
pardon  in  Russian.  He  begged  her  to 
rise,  but  she  remained  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
humiliation,  until  the  Grand  Duke  sunk 
also  on  his  knees  and  gently  raised  her,  and 
then  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  a  privilege, 
you  know,  of  royalty. 

.  .  .  On  Monday  evening  we  both 
went  to  a  concert  at  Mr.  Hudson's,  the 
great  railway  "king,"  who  has  just  made 
an  immense  fortune  from  railway  stocks, 
and  is  now  desirous  to  get  into  society. 
These  things  are  managed  in   a   curious 
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way  here.  A  nouveau  riche  gets  several 
ladies  of  fashion  to  patronize  his  enter- 
tainment and  invite  all  the  guests.  Our 
invitation  was  from  Lady  Parke,  who  wrote 
me  two  notes  about  it,  saying  that  she 
would  be  happy  to  meet  me  at  Mrs.  Hud- 
son's splendid  mansion,  where  would  be 
the  best  music  and  society  of  London ;  and, 
true  enough,  there  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  all  the  world.  Lady  Parke  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  splendid  suite  of 
rooms  to  receive  the  guests  and  introduce 
them  to  their  host  and  hostess.  On  Tues- 
day morning  I  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Eliot 
Warburton  (brother  of  ''Hochelaga")  to 
come  to  his  room  at  two  o'clock  and  look 
at  some  drawings.  To  our  surprise  we 
found  quite  a  party  seated  at  lunch,  and  a 
collection  of  many  agreeable  persons  and 
some  lions  and  lionesses.  There  was  Lord 
Ross,  the  great  astronomer;  Baroness 
Rothschild,  a  lovely  Jewess;  Miss  Strick- 
land, the  authoress  of  the  "Queens  of 
England;"  "Eothen,"  and  many  more. 
Mr.  Polk,  Charge  at  Naples,  and  brother 
of  the  President,  dined  with  us  and  Miss 
Murray,  and  in  the  evening  came  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McLean — he  a  son  of  Judge  McLean, 

of  Ohio.     .     .     . 

June  17th. 

On  Friday  evening  we  went  to  the  Queen's 
Ball,  and,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Her  Maj- 
esty dance,  which  she  does  very  well,  and 
so  does  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  grand- 
mother though  she  be.  .  .  .  On  Mon- 
day evening  we  went  to  a  concert  given 
to  the  Queen  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


at  Apsley  House.     This  was  an  occasion 
not  to  be  forgotten,  but  I  cannot  describe 
it.     On  Tuesday  I  went  for  the  first  time 
to  hear  a  debate  upon  the  Portugal  inter- 
ference in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  brought 
out  all  the  leaders,  and  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  a  most  powerful    speech  from 
Lord  Stanley,  one  from  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
defence  of  the  Ministry,  and  one  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
sided  with  the  Ministers.     On  Wednes- 
day was  the  great  jete  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  to  the  Queen.     It  was  like  a 
chapter  of  a  fairy  tale.     Persons  from  all 
the  courts  of  Europe  who  were  there  told  us 
that  nowhere  in  Europe  was  there  anything 
as  fine  as  the  hall  and  grand  staircase  where 
the  Duchess  received  her  guests.     It  ex- 
ceeded my  utmost   conceptions   of  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.     The  vast  size  of  the 
apartment,  the  vaulted  ceilings,  the  ara- 
besque ornaments,  the  fine  pictures,  the 
profusion  of  flowers,  the  music,  the  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  the  Queen  passed  backward 
and  forward,  the  superb  dresses  and  dia- 
monds of  the  women,  the  parti-colored  full 
dress  of  the  gentlemen,  all  contributed  to 
make  up  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten.     The 
Queen's  Ball  was  not  to  be  compared  to  it, 
so  much  more  effective  is  Stafford  House 
than  Buckingham  Palace.      .      .     .     We 
were  fortunate    to  be  present  there,  for 
Stafford  House  is  not  opened  in  this  way 
but  once  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  Duke's 
health  is  now  so  very  uncertain  that  it  may 
be  many  years  before  it  happens  again. 
He  was  not  present  the  other  evening. 


(To  be  continued.) 


I    KNOW    NOT    HOW    TO    FIND    THE    SPRING 


By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

I  KNOW  not  how  to  find  the  Spring, 

Though  violets  are  here, 
And  in  the  boughs  high  over  me 

The  birds  are  fluting  clear; 
The  magic  and  the  melody, 

The  rapture — all  are  fled. 
And  could  they  wake,  they  would  but  break 

My  heart,  now  you  are  dead. 
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[From  a  photograph  of  a  Franciscan  monk  taken  in  Cahfornia  by  Isaac  Harris.] 


BROTHERS 

By  John   Finley 


Peiest  of  the  White  Cord,  thou  and  I 
Are  brothers,  though  my  prayers  I  cry 
Uncassocked  and  'neath  fiercer  sky 
Than  daily  bends  o'er  thee; 

Though  I  strive  here  'mid  multitudes, 
Far  from  thy  crumbling  solitudes, 
Where  silent,  unseen,  solemn  broods 

Thy  dear  Divinity; 
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Though  I  cling,  stubborn,  to  my  creed, 
Protesting  mine  should  meet  thy  need, 
Begrudging  thee  the  cherished  meed 
My  faith  forespeaks  for  me; 

Yet  are  we  of  one  soul  and  clay, 
W^hen  penitent  thou  goest  to  pray. 
And  Death  doth  mark  another  day 
Of  thy  mortality. 


THE    DESCENT    OF    MAN 

By  Edith  Wharton 


^HEN    Professor   Linyard 
came  back  from  his  holi- 
day in  the   Maine    woods 
the  air  of  rejuvenation  he 
brought  with  him  was  due 
less  to  the  influences  of  the 
climate  than  to  the  companionship  he  had 
enjoyed  on  his  travels.    To  Mrs.  Linyard's 
observant  eye  he  had  appeared  to  set  out 
alone ;  but  an  invisible  traveller  had  in  fact 
accompanied  him,  and  if  his  heart  beat 
high  it  was  simply  at  the  pitch  of  his  ad- 
venture: for  the  Professor  had  eloped  with 
an  idea. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  divine  its  exhilaration.    Professor  Lin- 
yard would  not  have  changed  places  with 
any  hero  of  romance  pledged  to  a  flesh- 
and-blood  abduction.     The  most  fascin- 
ating female  is  apt  to  be  encumbered  with 
luggage  and  scruples:  to  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  the  present  and  overlap 
inconveniently  into  the  future;  whereas  an 
idea  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  single 
molecule  of  the  brain  or  expand  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizon.     The  Profess- 
or's companion  had  to  the  utmost  this  qual- 
ity of  adaptabihty.     As  the  express  train 
whirled  him  away  from  the  somewhat  in- 
elastic circle  of  Mrs.  Linyard's  affections, 
his  idea  seemed  to  be  sitting  opposite  him, 
and  their  eyes  met  every  moment  or  two  in 
a  glance  of  joyous  comphcity;  yet  when  a 
friend  of  the  family  presently  joined  him 
and  began  to  talk  about  college  matters, 
the  idea  slipped  out  of  sight  in  a  flash,  and 
the  Professor  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
m  proving  that  he  was  alone. 

But  if,  from  the  outset,  he  found  his  idea 
the  most  agreeable  of  fellow-travellers,  it 
was  only  in  the  aromatic  soHtude  of  the 
woods  that  he  tasted  the  full  savour  of  his 
adventure.  There,  during  the  long  cool 
August  days,  lying  full  length  on  the  pine- 
needles  and  gazing  up  into  the  sky,  he 
would  meet  the  eyes  of  his  companion 
bending  over  him  like  a  nearer  heaven. 
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And  what  eyes  they  were!— clear  yet  un- 
fathomable,  bubbhng  with  inexhaustible 
laughter,  yet  drawing  their  freshness  and 
sparkle  from  the  central  depths  of  thought! 
To  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  had  faced 
an  eye  reflecting  the  obvious  with  perfect 
accuracy,  these  escapes  into  the  inscrutable 
had  always  been  peculiarly  inviting;  but 
hitherto  the  Professor's  mental  infide'lities 
had  been  restricted  by  an  unbroken  and 
relentless  domesticity.     Now,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  marriage,  chance  had  given 
him  six  weeks  to  himself,  and  he  was  com- 
ing home  with  his  lungs  full  of  liberty. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Profess- 
or's domestic  relations  were  defective:  they 
were  in  fact  so  complete  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  away  from  them.     It  is 
the  happy  husbands  who  are  really  in 
bondage;  the  httle  rift  within  the  lute  is 
often  a  passage  to  freedom.     Marriage  had 
given  the  Professor  exactly  what  he  had 
sought  in  it:  a  comfortable  Hning  to  Hfe. 
The  impossibility  of  rising  to  sentimental 
crises  had  made  him  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  shirk  the  practical  obhgations  of  the 
bond.     He  took  as  it  were  a  sociological 
view  of  his  case,  and  modestly  regarded 
himself  as  a  brick  in  that  foundation  on 
which  the  state  is  supposed  to  rest.     Per- 
haps if  Mrs.   Linyard  had  cared  about 
entomology,  or  had  taken  sides  in  the  war 
over  the  transmission  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics, he  might  have  had  a  less  imper- 
sonal   notion    of    marriage;  but    he    was 
unconscious    of   any    deficiency   in    their 
relation,  and  if  consulted  would  probably 
have  declared  that  he  didn't  want  any 
woman  bothering  with  his  beetles.     His 
real  hfe  had  always  lain  in  the  universe  of 
thought,  in  that  enchanted  region  which, 
to  those  who  have  lingered  there,  comes  to 
have  so  much  more  colour  and  substance 
than  the  painted  curtain  hanging  before  it. 
The  Professor's  particular  veil  of  Maia  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  homespun  woven  in  a 
monotonous  pattern;  but  he  had  only  to 
Hft  it  to  step  into  an  empire. 

This  unseen  universe  was  thronged  with 

3^3 
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the  most  seductive  shapes:  the  Professor  paternal  obhgations.     He  worked  hard  to 

moved  Sultan-like  through  a  seraglio  of  keep  the  wants  of  his  family  gratified  and 

ideas      But  of  all  the  lovely  apparitions  it  was  precisely  in  the  endeavor  to  attain 

that  wove  their  spells  about  him,  none  had  this  end  that  he  at  length  broke  down  and 

ever  worn  quite  so  persuasive  an  aspect  as  had  to  cease  from  work  altogether 

this  latest  favourite     For  the  others  were  To  cease  from  work  was  not  to  cease 

mostVy  rather  grave  companions,  serious-  from  thought  of  it;  and  in  the  unwonted 

m°nded   and   flevating   enough   to   have  pause  from  effort  the  Professor  found  him- 

mssed  muster  in  a  Ladies'  Debating  Club;  self  taking  a  genera  survey  of  the  field  he 

but  this  new  fancy  of  the  Professor's  was  had  travelled.     At  last  i   was  possible  to 


1 


simply  one  embodied  laugh.  It  was,  m 
other  words,  the  smile  of  relaxation  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day's  toil:  the  flash  of  irony 
that  the  laborious  mind  projects,  irresist- 
ibly, over  labour  conscientiously  performed. 
The  Professor  had  always  been  a  hard 
worker.  If  he  was  an  indulgent  friend  to 
his  ideas,  he  was  also  a  stern  task-master 
to  them.  For,  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties,  they  had  to  support  his  family:  to 


lift  his  nose  from  the  loom,  to  step  a 
moment  in  front  of  the  tapestry  he  had 
been  weaving.  From  this  first  inspection 
of  the  pattern  so  long  wrought  over  from 
behind,  it  was  natural  to  glance  a  Httle 
farther  and  seek  its  reflection  in  the  pubHc 
eye.  It  was  not  indeed  of  his  special  task 
that  he  thought  in  this  connection.  He 
was  but  one  of  the  great  army  of  weavers 
at  work  among  the  threads  of  that  cosmic 


duties   thev  had  to  support  nis  lamiiy.  uu    at  wuiiv  cmiv^-fe •- 

pay  the  butcher  and  baker,  and  provide    woof;  and  what  he  sought  was  the  general 
for  Jack's  schooling  and  MiUicent's  dresses,    imprfssion  their  labour  had  produced. 


The  Professor's  household  was  a  modest 
one,  yet  it  tasked  his  ideas  to  keep  it  up  to 
his  wife's  standard.  Mrs.  Linyard  was 
not  an  exacting  wife,  and  she  took  enough 
pride  in  her  husband's  attainments  to  pay 
for  her  honours  by  turning  MiUicent's 
dresses   and   darning   Jack's   socks,    and 


When  Professor  Linyard  first  plied  his 
microscope,  the  audience  of  the  man  of 
science  had  been  composed  of  a  few  fellow- 
students,  sympathetic  or  hostile  as  their 
habits  of  mind  predetermined,  but  versed 
in  the  jargon  of  the  profession  and  familiar 
with  the  point  of  departure.     In  the  inter- 


Hre^sps   and   darning      acK  s    ^ulks,    aii«a     wmi  tii«.  ^vv^--- -. — ^ 

goingto  the  College  receptions  year  after  vening  quarter  of  a  century  however,  this 

yelr^n  the  same^lack  silk  w^th  shiny  little  group  had  been  swallowed  up  in  a 

seams      It  consoled  her  to  see  an  occa-  larger  public.     Every  one  now  read  scien- 

sional  mention  of  Professor  Linyard's  re-  tific  books  and  expressed  an  opinion  on 

markab™     monograph    on    the'   Ethical  them.     The   ladies   and   the   clergy  had 


Reactions  of  the  Infusoria,  or  an  allusion 
to  his  investigations  into  the  Unconscious 
Cerebration  of  the  Amoeba. 

Still    there    were    moments    when    the 


taken  them  up  first;  now  they  had  passed 
to  the  school-room  and  the  kindergarten. 
Daily  hfe  was  regulated  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples; the  daily  papers  had  their"  Scientific 


Still    there    were    moments    wneu    uic    i^ipic^ ,  lh^.  ^c^-j- t-^t— — . 

healthy  indifference  of  Jack  and  Millicent  Jottings  " ;  nurses  Pf  f  ^  examina  ions  in 

reacted  on  the  maternal  sympathies;  when  hygienic  science,  and  babies  were  fed  and 

Mrs   Linyard  would  have  made  her  hus-  dandled  according  to  the  new  psychology, 

band  a  railway-director,  if  by  this  trans-  The  very  fact  that  scientific  investigation 

forr^ation  she'might  have  increased  her  still  had,  to  some  minds,  a  flavour  of  he^er^ 

bov's  allowance  and  given  her  daughter  a  odoxy,  gave  it  a  perennial  interest.     1  he 

new  hat  or  a  set  of  furs  such  as  the  other  mob  had  broken  down  the  jal  s  of  trad. 

eWs  were  wearing.     Of  such  moments  of  tion  to  batten  in  the  orchard  of  forbidden 

frbllTon  the  Professor  himself  was  not  knowledge.      The    inaccessible    goddes 

wholly  unconscious.     He  could  not  indeed  whom  the  P-'f  ^7,  ^^ad  served    n  bs 

understand  why  any  one  should  want  a  youth    now    offered   her    charms   in  the 

new  hat    and  a^s  to  an  allowance,  he  had  market-place.     And  yet  it  was  not  the  same 

had  much  less  money  at  college  than  Jack,  goddess  after  all    but  a  Pse"do-scienc 

and  had  yet  managed  to  buy  a  microscope  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  thereal  divin 


and  collect  a  few  "  specimens  " ;  while  Jack 
was  free  from  such  expensive  tastes!  But 
the  Professor  did  not  let  his  want  of  syni- 
pathy  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 


ity.     This  false  goddess  had  her  ritual  am 
her  literature.     She  had  her  sacred  books,] 
written  by  false  priests  and  sold  by  millions 
to  the  faithful.     In  the  most  successful  of 
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these  works,  ancient  dogma  and  modern 
discovery  were  depicted  in  a  close  embrace 
under  the  Hmc-lights  of  a  hazy  transcen- 
dentahsm;  and  the  tableau  never  failed  of 
its  effect.     Some  of  the  books  designed  on 
this  popular  model  had  lately  fallen  into 
the  Professor's  hands,  and  they  filled  him 
with  mingled  rage  and  hilarity.     The  rage 
soon  died:  he  came  to  regard  this  mass  of 
pseudo-Kterature  as  protecting  the  truth 
from    desecration.     But    the   hilarity  re- 
mained, and  flowed  into  the  form  of  his 
idea.     And  the  idea— the  divine,  incom- 
parable idea— was  simply  that  he  should 
avenge  his  goddess  by  satirizing  her  false 
interpreters.     He  would  write  a  skit  on  the 
"popular"   scientific  book;  he  would  so 
heap   platitude   on   platitude,   fallacy   on 
fallacy,  false  analogy  on  false  analogy,  so 
use  his  superior  knowledge  to  abound  in 
the  sense  of  the  ignorant,  that  even  the 
gross  crowd  would  join  in  the  laugh  against 
its  augurs.     And  the  laugh  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  distension  of  mental 
muscles;  it   should  be  the  trumpet-blast 
bringing  down  the  walls  of  ignorance,  or  at 
least   the   little   stone   striking   the   giant 
between  the  eyes. 


II 


The  Professor,  on  presenting  his  card, 
had  imagined  that  it  would  command 
prompt  access  to  the  pubhsher's  sanctuary; 
but  the  young  man  who  read  his  name  was 
not  moved  to  immediate  action.  It  was 
clear  that  Professor  Linyard  of  Hillbridge 
University  was  not  a  specific  figure  to  the 
purveyors  of  popular  literature.  But  the 
pubUsher  was  an  old  friend;  and  when  the 
card  had  finally  drifted  to  his  office  on  the 
languid  tide  of  routine  he  came  forth  at 
once  to  greet  his  visitor. 

The  warmth  of  his  welcome  convinced 
the  Professor  that  he  had  been  right  in 
bringing  his  manuscript  to  Ned  Harviss. 
He  and  Harviss  had  been  at  Hillbridge 
together,  and  the  future  pubHsher  had 
been  one  of  the  wildest  spirits  in  that  band 
of  college  outlaws  which  yearly  turns  out 
so  many  inoffensive  citizens  and  kind 
husbands  and  fathers.  The  Professor 
knew  the  taming  quaHties  of  Hfe.  He  was 
aware  that  many  of  his  most  reckless  com- 
rades had  been  transformed  into  prudent 
capitaHsts  or  cowed  wage-earners;  but  he 


was  almost  sure  that  he  could  count  on 
Harviss.  So  rare  a  sense  of  irony,  so 
keen  a  perception  of  relative  values,  could 
hardly  have  been  blunted  even  by  twenty 
years'  intercourse  with  the  obvious. 

The  publisher's  appearance  was  a  little 
disconcerting.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  fattened  on  popular  fiction ;  and  his 
fat  was  full  of  optimistic  creases.  The 
Professor  seemed  to  see  him  bowing  into 
the  office  a  long  train  of  spotless  heroines 
laden  with  the  maiden  tribute  of  the  hun- 
dredth thousand  volume. 

Nevertheless,  his  welcome  was  reassur- 
ing.^  He  did  not  disown  his  early  enor- 
mities, and  capped  his  visitor's  tentative 
allusions  by  such  flagrant  references  to  the 
past  that  the  Professor  produced  his  manu- 
script without  a  scruple. 

"  What — you  don't  mean  to  say  you've 
been  doing  something  in  our  fine  ?  " 

The  Professor  smiled.  ''You  pubHsh 
scientific  books  sometimes,  don't  you?" 

The  pubhsher's  optimistic  creases  re- 
laxed a  Httle.  "  H'm— it  all  depends— I'm 
afraid  you're  a  Httle  too  scientific  for  us. 
We  have  a  big  sale  for  scientific  breakfast 
foods,  but  not  for  the  concentrated  essences 
In  your  case,  of  course,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  stretch  a  point;  but  in  your  own 
interest  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  perhaps  one 
of  the  educational  houses  would  do  you 
better." 

The  Professor  leaned  back,  still  smihng 
luxuriously. 

"  Well,  look  it  over— I  rather  think  you'll 
take  it." 

"Oh,  we'll  take  it,  as  I  say;  but  the 

terms  might  not " 

"No  matter  about  the  terms " 

The  pubhsher  threw  his  head  back  with 
a  laugh.  "I  had  no  idea  that  science  was 
so  profitable ;  we  find  our  popular  novehsts 
are  the  hardest  hands  at  a  bargain." 

"Science  is  disinterested,"  the  Professor 
corrected  him.  "And  I  have  a  fancy  to 
have  you  pubHsh  this  thing." 

"  That's  immensely  good  of  you,  my  dear 
fellow.  Of  course  your  name  goes  with  a 
certain  public— and  I  rather  Hke  the  orig- 
inality of  our  bringing  out  a  work  so  out  of 
our  fine.  I  daresay  it  may  boom  us  both." 
His  creases  deepened  at  the  thought,  and 
he  shone  encouragingly  on  the  Professor's 
leave-taking. 

Within  a  fortnight,  a  line  from  Harviss 
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recalled  the  Professor  to  town.  He  had 
been  looking  forward  with  immense  zest 
to  this  second  meeting;  Harviss's  college 
roar  was  in  his  tympanum,  and  he  pictured 
himself  following  up  the  protracted  chuckle 
which  would  follow  his  friend's  progress 
through  the  manuscript.  He  was  proud 
of  the  adroitness  with  which  he  had  kept 
his  secret  from  Harviss,  had  maintaine'd  to 
the  last  the  pretense  of  a  serious  work,  in 
order  to  give  the  keener  edge  to  his  read- 
er's enjoyment.  Not  since  under-graduate 
days  had  the  Professor  tasted  such  a 
draught  of  pure  fun  as  his  anticipations 
now  poured  for  him. 

This  time  his  card  brought  instant  ad- 
mission. He  was  bowed  into  the  office  Uke 
a  successful  noveUst,  and  Harviss  grasped 
him  with  both  hands. 

u^Yell — do  you  mean  to  take  it?"  he 
asked,  with  a  Ungering  coquetry. 

"Take  it?  Take  it,  my  dear  fellow? 
It's  in  press  already— you'll  excuse  my 
not  waiting  to  consuU  you  ?  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  terms,  I  assure  you,  and 
we  had  barely  time  to  catch  the  autumn 
market.  My  dear  Linyard,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me?"  His  voice  sank  to  a  re- 
proachful solemnity,  and  he  pushed  for- 
ward his  own  arm-chair. 

The  Professor  dropped  into  it  with  a 
chuckle.     "  And  miss  the  joy  of  letting  you 

find  out?"  .     ,    ,^ 

u  Well— it  was  a  joy."  Harviss  held  out 
a  box  of  his  best  cigars.  "I  don't  know 
when  I've  had  a  bigger  sensation.  It  was 
so  deucedly  unexpected— and,  my  dear 
fellow,  you've  brought  it  so  exactly  to  the 
right  shop." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the 
Professor  modestly. 

Harviss  laughed  in  rich  appreciation. 
"  I  don't  suppose  you  had  a  doubt  of  it ;  but 
of  course  I  was  quite  unprepared.  And 
it's  so  extraordinarily  out  of  your  fine " 

The  Professor  took  off  his  glasses  and 
rubbed  them  with  a  slow  smile.  ^ 

"Would   you   have   thought   it   so — at 

college?" 

Harviss  stared.  "At  college ?— Why, 
you  were  the  most  iconoclastic  devil " 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause.  The 
Professor  restored  his  glasses  and  looked  at 
his  friend.     "  Well ?  "  he  said  simply. 

^well ?"  echoed    the    other,    still 

staring.     "Ah— I    see;  you    mean    that 


that's  what  explains  it.  The  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  and  so  forth.  Well,  I  admit 
it's  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon.  I've 
conformed  myself,  for  example;  most  of 
our  crowd  have,  I  beheve;  but  somehow  I 
hadn't  expected  it  of  you." 

The  close  observer  might  have  detected 
a  faint  sadness  under  the  official  congratu- 
lation of  his  tone;  but  the  Professor  was 
too  amazed  to  have  an  ear  for  such  fine 
shades. 

"  Expected  it  of  me  ?  Expected  what  of 
me?"  he  gasped.  "What  in  heaven  do 
you  think  this  thing  is  ?  "  And  he  struck  his 
fist  on  the  manuscript  which  lay  between 

them. 

Harviss  had  recovered  his  optimistic 
creases.  He  rested  a  benevolent  eye  on 
the  document. 

"Why,  your  apologia— your  confession 
of  faith,  I  should  call  it.  You  surely  must 
have  seen  which  way  you  were  going  ?  You 
can't  have  written  it  in  your  sleep?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  was  wide  awake  enough," 
said  the  Professor  faintly. 

"  Well,  then,  why  are  you  staring  at  me 
as  if  I  were  not  ? ' '  Harviss  leaned  forward 
to  lay  a  reassuring  hand  on  his  visitor's 
worn  coat-sleeve.  "  Don't  mistake  me,  my 
dear  Linyard.  Don't  fancy  there  was  the 
least  unkindness  in  my  allusion  to  your 
change  of  front.  What  is  growth  but  the 
shifting  of  the  stand-point?  Why  should 
a  man  be  expected  to  look  at  fife  with  the 
same  eyes  at  twenty  and  at— our  age  ?  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  feel 
the  least  deUcacy  in  admitting  that  you 
have  come  round  a  Httle— have  fallen  into 
fine,  so  to  speak." 

But  the  Professor  had  sprung  up  as  if  to 
give  his  lungs  more  room  to  expand;  and 
from  them  there  issued  a  laugh  which 
shook  the  editorial  rafters. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  oh  Lord— is  it  really  as  good 
as  that?"  he  gasped. 

Harviss  had  glanced  instinctively  toward 
the  electric  bell  on  his  desk;  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  prepared  for  an  emergency. 

"My  dear  fellow "  he  began  m  a 

soothing  tone.  ^^ 

"  Oh,  let  me  have  my  laugh  out,  do, 
implored  the  Professor.     "I'll— I'll  quiet 
down  in  a  minute;  you  needn't  ring  for  the 
young  man."     He  dropped  into  his  chair 
again,  and  grasped  its  arms  to  steady^his 


shaking. 


"  This  is  the  best  laugh  I've  had 
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since  college,"  he  brought  out  between  his 
paroxysms.  And  then,  suddenly,  he  sat 
up  with  a  groan.  ''But  if  it's  as  good  as 
that  it's  a  failure!"  he  exclaimed. 

Harviss,  stiffening  a  Httle,  examined  the 
tip  of  his  cigar.  "My  dear  Linyard,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  I  don't  understand  a  word 
you're  saying." 

The  Professor  succumbed  to  a  fresh 
access,  from  the  vortex  of  which  he  man- 
aged to  fling  out—"  But  that's  the  very  core 
of  the  joke!" 

Harviss    looked    at    him    resignedlv 
"What  is?"  ^ 

"  Why,  your  not  seeing— your  not  under- 
standing  " 

"Not  understanding  what?^^ 

"Why,  what  the  book  is  meant  to  be." 
His  laughter  subsided  again  and  he  sat 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  publisher.  "  Un- 
less it  means,"  he  wound  up,  "that  I've 
over-shot  the  mark." 

"  If  I  am  the  mark,  you  certainly  have," 
said  Harviss,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 

The  Professor  caught  the  glance  and 
mterpreted  it.  "The  book  is  a  skit,"  he 
said,  rising. 

The  other  stared.  "A  skit?  It's  not 
serious,  you  mean?" 

"  Not  to  me— but  it  seems  you've  taken 
it  so." 

"You  never  told  me "  began  the 

pubHsher  in  a  ruffled  tone. 

"No,  I  never  told  you,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor. 

Harviss  sat  staring  at  the  manuscript 
between  them.     "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  up 

m  such  recondite  forms  of  humour, "  he  said, 
still  stiffly.  "  Of  course  you  address  your- 
self to  a  very  small  class  of  readers." 

"Oh,  infinitely  small,"  admitted  the 
Professor,  extending  his  hand  toward  the 
manuscript. 

Harviss  appeared  to  be  pursuing  his  own 
tram  of  thought.  "  That  is,"  he  continued, 
"  if  you  insist  on  an  ironical  interpretation." 

"  If  I  insist  on  it — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  pubHsher  smiled  faintly.  "  Well— 
isn't  the  book  susceptible  of  another  ?  If 
/  read  it  without  seeing " 

"Well?"  murmured  the  other,  fas- 
cinated. 

"why   shouldn't   the    rest  of   the 

world  ?  "  declared  Harviss  boldly.  "  I  rep- 
resent the  Average  Reader— that's  my  busi- 
ness, that's  what  I've  been  training  myself  to 


do  for  the  last  twenty  years.    It's  a  mission 
hke  another— the  thing  is  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly; not  to  cheat  and  compromise.     I 
know  fellows  who  are  pubhshers  in  business 
hours  and  dilettantes  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Well,  they  never  succeed:  convictions  are 
just  as  necessary  in  business  as  in  rehgion. 
But  that's  not  the  point— I  was  going  to  say 
that  if  you'll  let  me  handle  this  book  as  a 
genume  thing  I'll  guarantee  to  make  it  go." 
The  Professor  stood  motionless,  his  hand 
still  on  the  manuscript. 

I^'A  genuine  thing?"  he  echoed. 
^  "A  serious  piece  of  work— the  expres- 
sion of  your  convictions.    I  tell  you  there's 
nothing  the  pubHc  Hkes  as  much  as  con- 
victions—they'll always  follow  a  man  who 
believes  in  his  own  ideas.     And  this  book 
IS  just  on  the  Hne  of  popular  interest. 
You've  got  hold  of  a  big  thing.     It's  full  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm:  it's  written  in  the 
rehgious  key.     There  are  passages  in  it 
that  would  do  splendidly  in  a  Birthday 
Book— things  that  popular  preachers  would 
quote  in  their  sermons.     If  you'd  wanted 
to  catch  a  big  pubhc  you  couldn't  have 
gone  about  it  in  a  better  way.     The  thing's 
perfect  for  my  purpose— I  wouldn't  let  you 
alter  a  word  of  it.     It'll  sell  Hke  a  popular 
novel  if  you'll  let  me  handle  it  in  the  right 
way."  ^ 


III 


When  the  Professor  left  Harviss's  office, 
the    manuscript    remained    behind.     He 
thought  he  had  been  taken  by  the  huge 
irony  of  the  situation— by  the  enlarged  cir- 
cumference of  the  joke.     In  its  original 
form,  as  Harviss  had  said,  the  book  would 
have  addressed  itself  to  a  very  Hmited 
circle:  now  it  would  include  the  world. 
The  elect  would  understand;  the  crowd 
would  not;  and  his  work  would  thus  serve 
a  double  purpose.    And,  after  aH,  nothing 
was  changed  in  the  situation;  not  a  word 
of  the  book  was  to  be  altered.     The  change 
was  merely  in  the  pubHsher's  point  of  view, 
and  in  the  "  tip  "  he  was  to  give  the  review- 
ers.    The  Professor  had  only  to  hold  his 
tongue  and  look  serious. 

These  arguments  found  a  strong  rein- 
forcement in  the  large  premium  which 
expressed  Harviss's  sense  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  satire,  the  book  would  have 
brought  its  author  nothing;  in  fact,   its 
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cost  would  have    come   out  of  his   own 
pocket,  since,  as  Harviss  assured  him,  no 
pubHsher   would   have   risked   taking   it. 
But  as  a  profession  of  faith,  as  the  recanta- 
tion of  an  eminent  biologist,  whose  lean- 
ings had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
toward  a  cold  determinism,  it  would  bring 
in  a  steady  income  to  author  and  pubhsher. 
The  offer  found  the  Professor  in  a  moment 
of  financial  perplexity.     His  illness,   his 
unwonted  hoUday,  the  necessity  of  post- 
poning a  course  of  well-paid  lectures,  had 
combined  to  diminish  his  resources;  and 
when  Harviss  offered  him  an  advance  of  a 
thousand  dollars  the  esoteric  savour  of  the 
joke  became  irresistible.     It  was  still  as  a 
joke  that  he  persisted  in  regarding  the 
transaction;  and  though  he  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  betray  the  real  intent  of  the 
book,  he  held  in  petto  the  notion  of  some 
day  being  able  to  take  the  pubUc  into  his 
confidence.     As    for    the    initiated,    they 
would  know  at  once:  and  however  long  a 
face  he  pulled,  his  colleagues  would  see  the 
tongue  in  his  cheek.     Meanwhile  it  for- 
tunately happened  that,  even  if  the  book 
should  achieve  the  kind  of  triumph  proph- 
esied by  Harviss,  it  would  not  appreciably 
injure  its  author's  professional  standing. 
Professor  Linyard  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
microscopist.     On  the  structure  and  habits 
of  a  certain  class  of    coleoptera  he  was 
the  most  distinguished  living  authority; 
but  none  save  his  intimate  friends  knew 
what  genpi-ahzations  on  the  destiny  of  nian 
he  had  drawn  from  these  special  studies. 
He  might  have  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Filioque  without  disturbing  the  confidence 
of  those  on  whose  approval  his  reputation 
rested;    and  moreover  he  was  sustained 
by  the  thought  that  one  glance  at  his  book 
would  let  them  into  its  secret.     In  fact,  so 
sure  was  he  of  this  that  he  wondered  the 
astute   Harviss   had   cared   to   risk   such 
speedy  exposure.     But  Harviss  had  prob- 
ably reflected  that  even  in  this  reverberat- 
ing age  the  opinions  of  the  laboratory  do 
not  easily  reach  the  street;  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, at  any  rate,  was  not  bound  to  offer 
advice  on  this  point. 

The  determining  cause  of  his  consent 
was  the  fact  that  the  book  was  already  in 
press.  The  Professor  knew  little  about 
the  workings  of  the  press,  but  the  phrase 
gave  him  a  sense  of  finahty,  of  having  been 
caught  himself  in  the  toils  of  that  mysteri- 


ous engine.  If  he  had  had  time  to  think 
the  matter  over,  his  scruples  might  have 
dragged  him  back;  but  his  conscience  was 
eased  by  the  futihty  of  resistance. 


IV 


Mrs.  Linyard  did  not  often  read  the 
papers;  and  there  was  therefore  a  special 
significance  in  her  approaching  her  hus- 
band one  evening  after  dinner  with  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Investigator  in  her  hand. 
Her  expression  lent  solemnity  to  the  act: 
Mrs.  Linyard  had  a  Umited  but  distinctive 
set  of  expressions,  and  she  now  looked  as 
she  did  when  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity came  to  dine. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  of  this,  Samuel, 
she  said  in  a  shghtly  tremulous  voice. 

"Tell  you  of  what?"  returned  the  Pro- 
fessor,  reddening   to   the   margin   of  his 

baldness. 

"That  you  had  pubHshed  a  book— 1 
might  never  have  heard  of  it  if  Mrs.  Pease 
hadn't  brought  me  the  paper." 

Her  husband  rubbed  his  eye-glasses  with 
a  groan.  "  Oh,  you  would  have  heard  of 
it,"  he  said  gloomily. 

Mrs.  Linyard  stared.  "  Did  you  wish  to 
keep  it  from  me,  Samuel?"  And  as  he 
made  no  answer,  she  added  with  irresistible 
pride:  "Perhaps  you  don't  know  what 
beautiful  things  have  been  said  about  it." 

He  took  the  paper  with  a  reluctant  hand. 
"Has  Pease  been  saying  beautiful  things 

about  it?"  j.j  ,^ 

"The   Professor?    Mrs.    Pease   didn  t 

say  he  had  mentioned  it." 

The  author  heaved  a  sigh  of  rehef .     His 
book,    as   Harviss   had   prophesied,   had 
caught  the  autumn  market:  had  caught  and 
captured  it.     The  pubUsher  had  conducted 
the  campaign  hke  an  experienced  strategist. 
He  had  completely  surrounded  the  enemy. 
Every  newspaper,  every  periodical,  held  in 
ambush  an  advertisement  of  "The  Vital 
Thing."    Weeks  in  advance  the  great  com- 
mander had  begun  to  form  his  hnes  of  at- 
tack.    Allusions  to  the  remarkable  signifi- 
cance of  the  coming  work  had  appeared 
first  in  the  scientific  and  Hterary  reviews, 
spreading  thence  to  the  supplements  of  the 
daily   journals      Not   a   moment   passed 
without  a  quickening  touch  to  the  public 
consciousness:  seventy  milhons  of  people 
were  forced  to  remember  at  least  once  a 
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day  that  Professor  Linyard's  book  was  on 
the  verge  of  appearing.  SHps  emblazoned 
with  the  question:  Have  you  read  "  The 
Vital  Thing  "  ?  fell  from  the  pages  of  popu- 
lar novels  and  whitened  the  floors  of 
crowded  street-cars.  The  query,  in  large 
lettering,  assaulted  the  traveller  at  the  rail- 
way bookstall,  confronted  him  on  the  walls 
of  *' elevated"  stations,  and  seemed,  in  its 
ascending  scale,  about  to  supplant  the 
interrogations  as  to  soap  and  stove- 
polish  which  animate  our  rural  scenery. 

On  the  day  of  pubhcation,  the  Professor 
had  withdrawn  to  his  laboratory.     The 
shriek  of  the  advertisements  was  in  his  ears, 
and  his  one  desire  was  to  avoid  all  know- 
ledge of  the  event  they  heralded.    A  reac- 
tion of  self-consciousness  had  set  in,  and  if 
Harviss's  cheque  had  sufficed  to  buy  up 
the  first  edition  of  ''The  Vital  Thing"  the 
Professor  would  gladly  have  devoted  it  to 
that  purpose.     But  the  sense  of  inevitable- 
ness  gradually  subdued  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  wife's  copy  of  the  Investigator 
with  a  kind  of  impersonal  curiosity.     The 
review  was  a  long  one,  full  of  extracts:  he 
saw,  as  he  glanced  over  them,  how  well 
they  would  look  in  a  volume  of  ''Selec- 
tions."    The  reviewer  began  by  thanking 
his  author  "  for  sounding  with  no  uncertain 
voice  that  note  of  ringing  optimism,  of  faith 
in  man's  destiny  and  the   supremacy  of 
good,  which  has  too  long  been  silenced  by 
the  whining  chorus  of  a  decadent  nihilism. 
.     •     .     It  is  well,"  the  writer  continued, 
"  when  such  reminders  come  to  us  not  from 
the  morahst  but  from  the  man  of  science— 
when  from  the  desiccating  atmosphere  of 
the  laboratory  there  rises  this  glorious  cry 
of  faith  and  reconstruction." 

The  review  was  minute  and  exhaustive. 
Thanks  no  doubt  to  Harviss's  diplomacy,  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Investigator's  "  best 
man,"  and  the  Professor  was  startled  by  the 
bold  eye  with  which  his  emancipated  fal- 
lacies confronted  him.  Under  the  review- 
er's handling  they  made  up  admirably  as 
truths,  and  their  author  began  to  under- 
stand Harviss's  regret  that  they  should  be 
used  for  any  less  profitable  purpose. 
^^  The  Investigator,  as  Harviss  phrased  it, 
set  the  pace,"  and  the  other  journals 
iollowed,  finding  it  easier  to  let  their  critical 
man-of-all-work  play  a  variation  on  the 
first  reviewer's  theme  than  to  secure  an 
expert  to  "do"  the  book  afresh.     But  it 


was  evident  that  the  Professor  had  cap- 
tured his  pubhc,  for  all  the  resources  of  the 
profession  could  not,  as  Harviss  gleefully 
pointed  out,  have  carried  the  book  so 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  There 
was  something  noble  in  the  way  in  which 
Harviss  behttled  his  own  share  in  the 
achievement,  and  insisted  on  the  inutihty 
of  shoving  a  book  which  had  started  with 
such  headway  on. 

"All  I  ask  you  is  to  admit  that  I  saw 
what  would  happen,"  he  said  with  a  touch 
of  professional  pride.  "I  knew  you'd 
struck  the  right  note— I  knew  they'd  be 
quoting  you  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco. 
Good  as  fiction?  It's  better— it'll  keep 
going  longer." 

/'Will  it?"  said  the  Professor  with  a 
slight  shudder.  He  was  resigned  to  an 
ephemeral  triumph,  but  the  thought  of  the 
book's  persistency  frightened  him. 

"  I  should  say  so !     Why,  you  fit  in  every- 
where—science, theology,  natural  historv 
—and  then  the    all-for-the-best    element 
which  is  so  popular  just  now.     Why,  you 
come  right  in  with  the  How-to-Relax  series, 
and  they  sell  way  up  in  the  milHons.     And 
then  the  book's  so  full  of  tenderness— there 
are  such  lovely  things  in  it  about  flowers 
and  children.     I  didn't  know  an  old  Dry- 
asdust Hke  you  could  have  such  a  lot  of 
sentiment  in  him.     Why,  I  actually  caught 
myself  snivelling  over  that  passage  about 
the  snowdrops  piercing  the  frozen  earth; 
and  my  wife  was  saying  the  other  day  that, 
since  she's  read  "The  Vital  Thing,"  she 
begins  to  think  you  must  write  the  "  What- 
Cheer   Column   in    the    InglenookT     He 
threv/  back  his  head  with  a  laugh  which 
ended  in  the  inspired  cry :  "  And,  by  George, 
sir,  when  the  thing  begins  to  slow  off  we'll 
start  somebody  writing  against  it,  and  that 
will  run  us  straight  into  another  hundred 
thousand." 

And  as  earnest  of  this  belief  he  drew  the 
Professor  a  supplementary  cheque. 


Mrs.  Linyard's  knock  cut  short  the 
importunities  of  the  lady  who  had  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  Professor  to  be 
taken  by  flashhght  at  his  study  table  for 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Inglenook. 
On  this  point  the  Professor  had  fancied 
himself  impregnable;  but   the   unwonted 
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smile  with  which  he  welcomed  his  v/ife's 
intrusion  showed  that  his  defences  were 
weakening. 

The  lady  from  the  Inglenook  took  the 
hint  with  professional  promptness,  but  said 
brightly,  as  she  snapped  the  elastic  around 
her  note-book :  ''  I  shan't  let  you  forget  me, 
Professor." 

The  groan  with  which  he  followed  her 
retreat  was  interrupted  by  his  wife's  ques- 
tion: "Do  they  pay  you  for  these  inter- 
views, Samuel?" 

The  Professor  looked  at  her  with  sudden 
attention.  ''Not  directly,"  he  said,  won- 
dering at  her  expression. 

She  sank  down  with  a  sigh.   "  Indirectly, 

then?" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?  I  gave 
you  Harviss's  second  cheque  the  other 
day 


Her  tears  arrested  him.  "Don't  be 
hard  on  the  boy,  Samuel!  ^  I  really  beUeve 
your  success  has  turned  his  head." 

"  The  boy— what  boy  ?  My  success—  ? 
Explain  yourself,  Susan  1" 

"  It's  only  that  Jack  has— has  borrowed 
some  money— which  he  can't  repay.  But 
you  mustn't  think  him  ahogether  to  blame, 
Samuel.  Since  the  success  of  your  book 
he  has  been  asked  about  so  much— it's 
given  the  children  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion. MiUicent  says  that  wherever  they  go 
the  first  question  asked  is,  '  Are  you  any 
relation  of  the  author  of  "The  Vital 
Thing  "  ? '  Of  course  we're  all  very  proud 
of  the  book;  but  it  entails  obUgations 
which  you  may  not  have  thought  of  in 
writing  it." 

The  Professor  sat  gazing  at  the  letters 
and  newspaper  cUppings  on  the  study- 
table  which  he  had  just  successfully  de- 
fended from  the  camera  of  the  Ingletiook. 
He  took  up  an  envelope  bearing  the  name 
of  a  popular  weekly  paper. 

"  I  don't  know  that  the  Inglenook  would 
help  much,"  he  said,  "but  I  suppose  this 
might." 

Mrs.  Tinyard's  eyes  glowed  with  mater- 
nal avidity. 

"What  is  it,  Samuel?" 
"A  series  of  'Scientific  Sermons'  for 
the  Round-the-Gas-Log  column  of  The 
Woman's  World.  I  beheve  that  journal 
has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
v/eekly,  and  they  pay  in  proportion." 
He  had  not  even  asked  the  extent  of 


Jack's  indebtedness.     It  had  been  so  easy 
to  reUeve  recent  domestic  difficulties  by  the 
timely  production  of  Harviss's  two  cheques, 
that  it  now   seemed  natural  to  get  Mrs. 
Linyard  out  of  the  room  by  promising 
further    reinforcements.     The    Professor 
had  indignantly  rejected  Harviss's  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  follow  up  his  success  by 
a  second  volume  on  the  same  fines.     He 
had  sworn  not  to  lend  more  than  a  passive 
support  to  the  fraud  of  "  The  Vital  Thing  " ; 
but  the  temptation  to  free  himself  from  Mrs. 
Linyard  prevailed  over  his  last  scruples, 
and  within  an  hour  he  was  at  work  on  the 
Scientific  Sermons. 

The  Professor  was  not  an  unkind  man. 
He  really  enjoyed  making  his  family  happy ; 
and  it  was  his  own  business  if  his  reward 
for  so  doing  was  that  it  kept  them  out  of 
his  way.     But  the  success  of  "The  Vital 
Thing"  gave  him  more  than  this  negative 
satisfaction.     It  enlarged  his  own  exist- 
ence and  opened  new  doors  into  other  lives. 
The  Professor,  during  fifty  virtuous  years, 
had  been  cognizant  of  only  two  types  of 
women:  the  fond  and  foolish,  whom  one 
married,  and  the  earnest  and  intellectual, 
whom  one  did  not.     Of  the  two,  he  infi- 
nitely preferred  the  former,  even  for  con- 
versational   purposes.     But    as    a    social 
instrument  woman  was  unknown  to  him; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  was  drawn  into  the 
world  on  the  tide  of  his  hterary  success  that 
he  discovered  the  deficiencies  in  his  classi- 
fication of  the  sex.     Then  he  learned  with 
astonishment  of  the  existence  of  a  third 
type:  the  woman  who  is  fond  without  fool- 
ishness and  intellectual  without  earnest- 
ness.    Not  that  the  Professor  inspired,  or 
sought  to  inspire,  sentimental  emotions; 
but  he  expanded  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  personal  interest  which  some  of  his  new 
acquaintances  contrived  to  create  about 
him.     It  was  delightful  to  talk  of  serious 
things  in  a  setting  of  frivolity,  and  to  be 
personal  without  being  domestic. 

Even  in  this  new  world,  where  all  sub- 
jects were  touched  on  Hghtly,  and  emphasis 
was  the  only  indeficacy,  the  Professor 
found  himself  constrained  to  endure  an 
occasional  reference  to  his  book.  It  was 
unpleasant  at  first;  but  gradually  he 
shpped  into  the  habit  of  hearing  it  talked 
of,  and  grew  accustomed  to  telling  pretty 
women  just  how  "  it  had  first  come  to  him." 
Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  Scientific 
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Sermons  was  facilitating  his  family  rela- 
tions.    His  photograph  in  the  Inglenook, 
to  which  the  lady  of  the  note-book  had 
succeeded  in  appending  a  vivid  interview, 
carried  his  fame  to  circles  inaccessible  even 
to  "The  Vital  Thing";  and  the  Professor 
found  himself  the  man  of  the  hour.     He 
soon  grew  used  to  the  functions  of  the 
office,  and  gave  out  hundred-dollar  inter- 
views on  every  subject,  from  labour-strikes 
to  Babism,  with  a  frequency  which  reacted 
agreeably    on    the    domestic    exchequer. 
Presently  his  head  began  to  figure  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines.     Ad- 
miring readers  learned  the  name  of  the 
only  breakfast-food  in  use  at  his  table,  of 
the  ink  with  which  "The  Vital  Thing" 
had  been  written,  the  soap  with  which  the 
author's  hands  were  washed,  and  the  tis- 
sue-builder which  fortified  him  for  further 
effort.     These   confidences   endeared   the 
Professor  to  milHons  of  readers,  and  his 
head  passed  in  due  course  from  the  maga- 
zine and  the  newspaper  to  the  biscuit-tin 
and  the  chocolate-box. 


VI 


The  Professor,  all  the  while,  was  leading 
a  double  life.     While  the  author  of  "  The 
Vital  Thing"  reaped  the  fruits  of  popular 
approval,   the  distinguished  microscopist 
continued  his  laboratory  work  unheeded 
save  by  the  few  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  fine  of  investigations.     His  divided 
allegiance  had  not  hitherto  affected  the 
quahty  of  his  work:  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  returned  to  the  laboratory  with  greater 
zest  after  an  afternoon  in  a  drawing-room 
where  readings  from  "The  Vital  Thing" 
had  alternated  with  plantation  melodies 
and  tea.     He  had  long  ceased  to  concern 
himself  with  what  his  colleagues  thought 
of  his  literary  career.     Of  the  few  whom 
he  frequented,  none  had  referred  to  "  The 
Vital  Thing  " ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  their 
hves  to  guess  that  their  silence  might  as 
fairly  be  attributed  to  indifference  as  to 
disapproval.     They  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  Professor's  views  on  beetles, 
but  they  really  cared  very  little  what  he 
thought  of  the  Almighty. 
_    The  Professor  entirely  shared  their  feel- 
ings,^  and  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  cul- 
tivating the  success  which  accident  had 
bestowed  on  him,  was  that  it  enabled  him 
to  command  a  greater  range  of  appliances 


for  his  real  work.     He  had  known  what  it 
was  to  lack  books  and  instruments;  and 
"The  Vital  Thing"  was  the  magic  wand 
which  summoned  them  to  his  aid.     For 
some  time  he  had  been  feeling  his  way 
along  the  edge  of  a  discovery:  balancing 
himself  with  professional  skill  on  a  plank 
of  hypothesis  flung  across  an  abyss  of  un- 
certainty.    The  conjecture  was  the  result 
of  years  of  patient  gathering  of  facts:  its 
corroboration  would  take  months  more  of 
comparison  and  classification.     But  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  victory  loomed.     The  Pro- 
fessor felt  within  himself  that  assurance  of 
ultimate  justification  which,  to  the  man  of 
science,  makes  a  hfe-time  seem  the  mere 
comma  between  premiss  and  deduction. 
But^  he  had  reached  the  point  where  his 
conjectures  required  formulation.     It  was 
only  by  giving  them  expression,  by  expos- 
ing them  to  the  comment  and  criticism  of 
his  associates,  that  he  could  test  their  final 
value;  and  this  inner  assurance  was  con- 
firmed by  the  only  friend  whose  confidence 
he  invited. 

Professor  Pease,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
who  had  opened  Mrs.  Linvard's  eyes  to 
the  triumph  of  "  The  Vital  Thing,"  was  the 
repository  of  her  husband's  scientific  expe- 
riences. What  he  thought  of  "  The  Vital 
Thing"  had  never  been  divulged;  and  he 
was  capable  of  such  vast  exclusions  that  it 
was  quite  possible  that  pervasive  work  had 
not  yet  reached  him.  In  any  case,  it  was 
not  Hkely  to  affect  his  judgment  of  the 
author's  professional  capacity. 

"You  want  to  put  that  all  in  a  book, 
Linyard,"  was  Professor  Pease's  summing- 
up.  "  I'm  sure  you've  got  hold  of  some- 
thing big;  but  to  see  it  clearly  yourself  you 
ought  to  outline  it  for  others.  Take  my 
advice— chuck  everything  else  and  get  to 
work  tomorrow.  It's  time  you  wrote  a 
book,  anyhow." 

It's  time  you  wrote  a  hook,  anyhow!  The 
words  smote  the  Professor  with  mingled 
pain  and  ecstasy:  he  could  have  wept  over 
their  significance.  But  his  friend's  other 
phrase  reminded  him  with  a  start  of  Harviss. 
"You  have  got  hold  of  a  big  thing—"  it 
had  been  the  pubhsher's  first  comment  on 
"  The  Vital  Thing."  But  what  a  world  of 
meaning  lay  between  the  two  phrases!  It 
was  the  world  in  which  the  powers  who 
fought  for  the  Professor  were  destined  to 
wage  their  final  battle;  and  for  the  moment 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  outcome. 
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"By  George,  I'll  do  it,  Pease!"  he  said, 
stretching  his  hand  to  his  friend. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  town  to  see 
Harviss.  He  wanted  to  ask  for  an  advance 
on  the  new  popular  edition  of  "The  Vital 
Thing."  He  had  determined  to  drop  a 
course  of  supplementary  lectures  at  the 
University,  and  to  give  himself  up  for  a 
year  to  his  book.  To  do  this,  additional 
funds  were  necessary;  but  thanks  to  " The 
Vital  Thing"  they  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  pubhsher  received  him  as  cordially 
as  usual;  but  the  response  to  his  demand 
was  not  as  prompt  as  his  previous  experi- 
ence had  entitled  him  to  expect. 

"  Of  course  we'll  be  glad  to  do  what  we 
can  for  you,  Linyard;  but  the  fact  is,  we've 
decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  new 
edition  for  the  present."  _ 

"You've  given  up  the  new  edition?' 
"Why,  yes— we've  done  pretty  well  by 
'The  Vital  Thing,'  and  we're  indined  to 
think  it's  your  turn  to  do  something  for  it 

now." 

The  Professor  looked  at  him  blankly. 
*'  What  can  I  do  for  it  ?  "  he  asked—"  what 
more''  his  accent  added. 

"  Why,  put  a  Uttle  new  life  in  it  by  writ- 
ing something  else.  The  secret  of  per- 
petual motion  hasn't  yet  been  discovered, 
you  know,  and  it's  one  of  the  laws  of 
literature  that  books  which  start  with  a 
rush  are  apt  to  slow  down  sooner  than  the 
crawlers.  We've  kept  'The  Vital  Thing' 
going  for  eighteen  months — but,  hang  it, 
it  ain't  so  vital  any  more.  We  simply 
couldn't  see  our  way  to  a  new  edition.  Oh, 
I  don't  say  it's  dead  yet— but  it's  mori- 
bund, and  you're  the  only  man  who  can 
resuscitate  it."  ^ 

The  Professor  continued  to  stare.       I — 
what  can  I  do  about  it?"  he  stammered. 
"Do?     Why,  write  another  like  it— go 
it  one  better:  you  know  the  trick.     The 
pubhc  isn't  tired  of  you  by  any  means;  but 
you  want  to  make  yourself  heard  again 
before  anybody  else  cuts  in.     Write  another 
book— write  two,  and  we'll  sell  them  in 
sets  in  a  box:  The  Vital  Thing  Series. 
That  will  take  tremendously  in  the  hoh- 
days.     Try  and  let  us  have  a  new  volume 
by  October— I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  big 
advance  if  you'll  sign  a  contract  on  that." 
The  Professor  sat  silent:  there  was  too 
cruel  an  irony  in  the  coincidence. 

Harviss  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 
"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  taking 


my  advice— you're  not  going  out  of  liter- 
ature, are  you  ?  " 

The  Professor  rose  from  his  chair.    "  No 
—I'm  going  into  it,"  he  said  simply. 
"Going  into  it?" 

"I'm   going   to  write  a  real  book— a 
serious  one." 

"Good  Lord !     Most  people  think  '  The 
Vital  Thing'  's  serious." 

u  Yes — but  I  mean  something  different." 
"  In  your  old  Une— beetles  and  so  forth  ? ' ' 
"Yes,"  said  the  Professor  solemnly. 
Harviss  looked  at  him  with  equal  grav- 
ity.    "Well,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  said, 
"  because  it  takes  you  out  of  our  bailiwick. 
But  I  suppose  you've  made  enough  money 
out  of  'The  Vital  Thing'  to  permit  your- 
self a  Uttle  harmless  amusement.     When 
you  want  more  cash  come  back  to  us— only 
don't  put  it  off  too  long,  or  some  other 
fellow  will  have  stepped  into  your  shoes. 
Popularity  don't  keep,  you  know;  and  the 
hotter  the  success  the  quicker  the  com- 
modity perishes." 

He  leaned  back,  cheerful  and  senten- 
tious, deUvering  his  axioms  with  conscious 
kindUness. 

The  Professor,  who  had  risen  and  moved 
to  the  door,  turned  back  with  a  wavering 

"WTien  did  you  say  another  volume 
would  have  to  be  ready  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"I  said  October— but  call  it  a  month 
later.  You  don't  need  any  pushing  nowa- 
days." .  . 

"And — you'd  have  no  objection  to  let- 
ting me  have  a  Utde  advance  now  ?  I  need 
some  new  instruments  for  my  real  work." 
Harviss  extended  a  cordial  hand.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  that's  talking— I'll  write  the 
cheque  while  you  wait;  and  I  daresay  we 
can  start  up  the  cheap  edition  of  'The 
Vital  Thing'  at  the  same  time,  if  you  11 
pledge  yourself  to  give  us  the  book  by 
November.— How  much?"  he  asked, 
poised  above  his  cheque-book. 

In  the  street,  the  Professor  stood  staring 
about  him,  uncertain  and  a  Uttle  dazed. 

"  After  aU,  it's  only  putting  it  off  for  six 
months,"  he  said  to  himself;  "and  I  can 
do  better  work  when  I  get  my  new  instru- 
ments." ,, 

He  smiled  and  raised  his  hat  to  the 
passing  victoria  of  a  lady  in  whose  copy  of 
"The  Vital  Thing"  he  had  recently 
written : 

Labor  est  etiam  ipsa  voluptas. 
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EXCATHEDRA 

SUPPOSE  that  when  my 
family  Hved  on  the  farm 
they  did  something  beside 
give  parties;  indeed,  I  know 
they  must  have  had  long 
spaces  of  hard  work  in  the 
summer  time,  and  isolation  in  the  winter, 
but  I  find  that  most  of  my  child  memories 
are  memories  of  parties. 

One  of  the  earliest  which  I  remember 
was  not  exactly  a  party,  but  some  sort  of 
open  Grange  meeting  which  involved  re- 
freshments, and  decorations,  and  chairs 
and  improvised  seats  on  the  lawn.  This 
last  particular  was  impressed  upon  me  be- 
cause a  plump  lady  whom  I  had  followed 
round  in  breathless  admiration  on  account 
of  her  puffed  and  furbelowed  purple  satin 
gown,  at  last  sat  down  on  an  inverted 
peach-basket.  She  went  straight  through 
to  the  ground,  and  my  Father  and  her  hus- 
band had  great  trouble  to  get  her  out  of  the 
tangle  of  lace  petticoats  and  purple  puffs 
and  broken  peach-basket.  Everybody  ran 
to  help,  and  then  everybody  laughed,  the 
plump  lady  as  much  as  anyone. 

This,  however,  is  not  my  most  distinct 
memory  of  the  day.  Some  time  during  the 
proceedings  I  squeezed  between  someone's 
fluffy  dress  and  my  brother's  legs,  and 
found  that  my  sister  was  standing  beside  a 
Httle  marble-topped  table  just  opposite 
us.  There  was  an  open  space  round  her, 
and  I  could  see  her  plainly.  She  had  on  a 
white  dress  with  elbow  sleeves,  and  narrow 
ruffles  all  the  way  up  the  skirt,  and  a  blue 
ribbon  round  her  very  slim  waist.  Every- 
body was  keeping  quiet,  for  she  was  recit- 
ing. I  have  been  told  since  that  the  se- 
lection was  "  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire." 

_  This  is  not  my  sister  the  Zealot,  but  my 
sister  Excathedra.  Nowadays  she  is  said 
to  have  a  "commanding  presence"  and  a 
"  gracious  personality,"  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  remembering  about  that  emphasizing 


blue  ribbon,  and  the  recitation  of  "  Cusha, 
Cusha!" 

I  have  another  memory  of  Excathedra 
which  is  also  connected  with  a  party,  the 
one  which  we  always  recall  as  the  party  at 
which  we  had  a  pyramid  in  the  middle  of 
the  supper-table.     The  foundation  of  the 
pyramid  was  a  cheese-box,  I  know,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  woodshed  with  my 
brother  when  he  was  preparing  it.     But  it 
was  hidden  deep  under  cantaloupes  and 
peaches    and     red-cheeked     pears     and 
bunches  of  pink  and  purple  grapes,  with 
green  vines   trailing  over  all.     I  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  through  the  glamour  of  sleep 
when  I  was  taken  in  to  see  the  table  on  the 
way  up  to  bed.     It  started  in  my  drowsy 
brain  a  line  of  a  grewsome  poem  the  Zealot 
used  to  recite. 

The  tables  they  groan'd  with  the  weight  of  the 
feast. 

The  memory  of  my  sister,  though,  be- 
longs to  the  afternoon  before  the  party, 
when  she  rode  up  to  the  side  door  on  old 
white  Bunny,  with  a  big  wicker  basket  full 
of  swamp  flowers  and  shining  catch-brier 
vines.  I  used  to  wonder  v/hy  I  remem- 
bered this,  but  I  know  now  that  the  white 
horse,  and  the  rider  in  a  sweeping  green 
habit  with  her  hat  hanging  down  her  back 
and  a  shell-pink  flush  on  her  cheeks,  must 
have  been  a  sight  to  remember. 

It  is  natural  that  I  should  connect  Ex- 
cathedra with  parties.  She  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  drawing-room,  and  is  of  neces- 
sity a  gracious  hostess  or  a  guest  of  honor 
whether  she  is  in  a  mansion  or  on  a  camp- 
ing party.  It  always  makes  me  uncom- 
fortable to  have  her  in  the  kitchen.  The 
Zealot  and  I  seem  to  belong  there,  but 
Excathedra  looks  more  appropriate  at  the 
head  of  a  table  with  a  butler  behind  her. 
At  such  a  table  I  have  a  sneaking  sym- 
pathy with  the  butler,  and  often  think  of 
the  hurry  and  anxiety  below  stairs.  Not 
so  Excathedra;  or  if  she  does,  you  would 
never  guess  it. 

Mother  says  Excathedra  used  to  make 
bread— well,  perhaps  she  did— and  a  par- 
ticularly delicious  kind  of  griddle  cakes; 
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but  by  the  smoke  of  my  ancestral  frying- 
pans,  that  is  hard  to  behevel  I  would  not 
venture  to  deny  it,  though,  for  if  Excathe- 
dra  should  advance  upon  my  kitchen  with 
a  wooden  spoon  and  a  pancake  turner  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  flour 
barrel  making  salaams  that  she  might 
more  easily  reach  its  contents,  and  to 
catch  the  salt-box  shaking  off  its  own  cover 
for  her  convenience. 

That  is  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  Excathedra:  she  is  never  without  a 
retinue,  for  as  she  pursues  her  gracious 
progress  most  of  the  people  she  meets  turn 
in  behind  her.     She  by  no  means  carries 
the  Golden  Goose  under  her  arm,  and  I 
am  only  now  and  then  so  uncharitable  as  to 
think  that  people  like  to  be  near  her  because 
she  is  so  comfortable  to  lean  against ;  but  cer- 
tainly she  does  possess  an  unnamed  charm 
which  brings  her  as  strange  a  following  as 
ever  stuck  fast  to  golden  feathers.     You 
should  see  her  go  out  to  speak  with  the 
ancient  who  "stops  by"  to  sell  us  peaches 
or  cider  vinegar.     She   Hstens  to  all  the 
affairs  of  Tea  Town,  the  place  where  he 
lives,  and  she  approves  of  his  mule,  or  of 
his  vinegar  kegs;  then  he  selects  and  pre- 
sents a  particularly  large  peach,  and  goes 
off  feehng  that  he  is  at  last  appreciated. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  though,  when 
some  free-born  citizen,  whom  I  perhaps 
have  summoned  to  her  presence,  comes 
sulky  and  uncompromising.  She  goes  out 
to  tell  him  about  the  latch  she  wants 
mended  or  the  curbing  she  wants  laid,  and 
I  hear  her  soft,  decisive  voice  for  a  long 
while.  Then  by-and-by,  when  I  peek 
round  the  edge  of  the  door,  there  he  is,  hat 
in  hand,  a  sheepish  smile  of  gratification 
on  his  face,  and  emitting  jerks  of  speech 
such  as  "Yes'm,"  "No  trouble,"  "Do  it 
right  away." 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Zealot  and  I  went 
for  a  walk.  We  were  sauntering  past  a 
field  where  a  man  was  working,  when  we 
recognized  him  as  a  neighbor  we  used  to 
have  when  Excathedra  wore  white  dresses, 
and  blue  ribbons  round  her  waist.  We 
stopped  and  passed  the  state  of  the 
weather  with  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
asked  for  her.  We  told  him  all  we  could 
think  of,  and  when  we  had  finished  he  said 
to  the  fence,  with  a  sort  of  brooding  enthu- 
siasm, "Well,  well,  I  always  did  set  store 
bv  Miss  'Cathedra." 


The  Zealot  and  I  went  gurgling  home, 
and  told  the  family.  I  suspected  "Miss 
'Cathedra"  of  being  embarrassed,  for  she 
smote  us  with  a  look  which  ought  to  have 
given  us  "jerks  and  hitches." 

Excathedra  terrifies  some  people;   I  do 
not  deny  that  I  shrink  from  disagreeing 
with  her  myself.     She  is  really  as  tolerant 
as  positive  people  ever  are,  but  she  has  a 
way  of  nipping  one's  individuaUty  as  un- 
consciously as  one  switches  the  tops  off 
the  taller  weeds  by  the  roadside.     Then 
every  now  and  again  she  consciously  de- 
scends upon  some  stupid  or  irritating  per- 
son with  a  terrible  "  Off  with  his  head." 
If  only  I  dared  to  tell  the  tale  of  "The 
.Esthetic  Young  Man ! "   I  think  I  will  tell 
it,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  own  head.     He 
was  tall  and  good  looking,  and  just  out  of 
college;  indeed,  he  had  entered  my  sister's 
retinue  on  his  class-day.     He  had  a  boy- 
ish, frank  way  with  him,  and  used  to  follow 
her  about  and  sit  on  the  grass  at  her  feet, 
looking  up  at  her  in  a  way  that  always 
made  me  think  of  a  Saint  Bernard  puppy. 
However,    he   occasionally  wrote  poetry, 
which   was  a   practice   my   sister   depre- 
cated, and  he  had  a  way  of  talking  weari- 
ly about  "materiahsm."     Excathedra  en- 
couraged him  to  play  tennis  and  to  consider 
what  he  was  going  to  do  for  a  living.    First 
he  taught  school,  then  he  edited  a  country 
newspaper,  and  Excathedra  bore  with  him 
through  both  experiences.     Then  he  pub- 
Hshed  an  attenuated  book  of  poems  filled 
with    unsatisfied    longings.     This   was   a 
blow  to  her,  but  she  endured  it,  and  got  a 
position  for  him  with  a  publishing  com- 
pany.    He   found   it   "intolerable   to  his 
soul."     Then  he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth 
until  she  persuaded  a  friend  of  hers  to  take 
him  into  his  wholesale  grocery  business. 
In  about  six  months  he  gave  up  the  posi- 
tion, and  came  to  tell  Excathedra  why  he 
had  done  it.     He  told  her,  I  believe,  that  he 
could  not  stand  the  ways  of  men;  that  he 
was  going  back  to  nature;  in  short,  that  he 
was  going  to  five  on  a  farm  an  uncle  had 
given  him,  and  henceforth  find  satisfaction 
for  his  soul  in  running  brooks  and  rustling 
corn.     The  Zealot  says  that  Excathedra 
asked  him  if  his  soul  could  chase  the  pigs 
.  out  of  the  corn,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  her  report.     In  any  case,  he  ended 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  would  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  put  his  ideals  into 
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practice  if  "  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  " 
etc.,  had  not  promised  to  help  him.  I 
wonder  that  he  got  to  this  unpractical  and 
improvident  climax  before  the  chop  came; 
she  must  have  been  for  the  moment  dumb 
with  amazement.  But  whatever  withheld 
her,  it  was  uot  for  long,  for  when  he  took 
his  leave  I  thought  I  should  have  to  go  out 
and  mop  him  up  off  the  front  door-step. 

I  have  known  many  such  things  to  hap- 
pen, and  yet  you  should  see  her  listening 
to  the  continuous  reminiscences  of  some 
old  lady,  or  down  on  the  floor  playing  with  a 
baby !  One  day  I  found  her  out  in  the  ham- 
mock snuggling  a  gray  waif-kitten  in  her 
arms,  and  saying  things  to  it  as  if  she  were 
not  Excathedra  at  all.     She  is,  though. 

It  is  natural  to  her  to  adjust  and  ar- 
range anything  with  which  she  has  to  do. 
She  takes  command  by  divine  right 
wherever  she  is,  and  yet  when  she  recog- 
nizes a  rightful  authority  she  obeys  with 
the  positiveness  with  which  she  usually 
commands.  Once  as  I  passed  the  library 
door  I  saw  Excathedra  standing  at  the  win- 
dow with  protest  in  every  line  of  her  figure; 
but  her  hands— they  are  not  her  least  at- 
traction—clutched the  edges  of  the  curtains, 
and  she  stood  absolutely  still.  I  went 
quietly  to  the  sitting-room  window  and 
looked  out.  A  countryman  was  training 
his  mule.  The  animal  was  sleek  and 
black,  and  uncommonly  nervous;  also  the 
day  was  very  hot  and  the  man's  temper 
none  of  the  best.  I  retreated  from  the 
window,  but  I  could  still  hear  the  fall  of  his 
whip-lash.  Then  I  appealed  to  Exca- 
thedra, but  she  remained  motionless  and 
answered  me  in  jerks. 

"It  is  his  mule.  It  seems  well  kept. 
I  suppose  he  knows  more  about  training 
it  than  I." 

I  thought  her  submissiveness  would  cer- 
tainly give  out  before  the  mule  acquired 
any,  but  it  did  not.  He  was  finally  driven 
off,  conquered  forever,  and  Excathedra 
sank  into  her  chair  and  went  on  writing. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
Excathedra  for  pastime  even  now,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  her  mere  presence 
filled  me  with  a  perfectly  unreasoning 
nervous  terror.  I  remember,  however, 
the  very  day  and  moment  when  I  began  to 
know  her  better.  Some  one  very  dear  to 
her  lay  covered  with  pink  roses  nearly  up 
to  the  still,  white  face.     Excathedra  had 


arranged  everything,  had  thought  of  every- 
thing which  would  be  a  comfort  or  a  satis- 
faction to  anyone,  but  it  seemed  quite  nat- 
ural and  usual  that  she  should.  Just  at 
the  last,  though,  when  they  were  singing  and 
I  was  standing  numbed  and  terrified  at  the 
grief  and  death  which  I  had  never  seen  so 
closely  before,  I  saw  Excathedra  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  organ.  Her  lips  were 
quivering  and  her  cheeks  were  all  wet  with 
tears.  Excathedra  crying!  A  great  lump 
of  self-reproach  came  up  in  my  throat. 

Since  then  I  have  learned    to  know  the 
tender  side  of  her  nature  better.     It  is 
most  evident  when  she  is  with  sad  or  old 
people.     Once  on  a  June  morning,  when  a 
deaf  old  lady,  who   had  outlived  all  her 
family  and  friends,  was  making  us  a  visit, 
Excathedra  did  not  appear  in   time  for 
breakfast.     By  and  by  she  came  in  from 
out-doors  and  dropped  a  spray  of  morning- 
glories  beside  the  old  lady's  plate,  with  that 
look  of  defiant  reserve  which  with  Exca- 
thedra means  that  she  is  afraid  someone 
will  thank  her,  or  say  something  touching. 
The   old   lady   really   blushed,   then   she 
laughed  and  wiped  her  eyes,  and  during 
the  rest  of  breakfast  smiled  round  on  us 
all.     Afterward  she  told  the  Zealot  and 
me  that  she  had  been  married  sixty  years 
ago  that  day,  and  because  the  wreath  for 
her  veil  had  been  forgotten,  she  had  worn 
a  spray  of  morning-glories  which  her  sister 
ran  out  and  picked  at  the  last  moment. 

All  this  is  Excathedra.  Yes,  all  this  and 
much  more  beside.  I  have  long  since 
joined  her  retinue,  and  I  think,  if  you  have 
followed  thus  far,  that  you  will  want  to  go 
on,  not  because  your  fingers  are  stuck  fast 
to  the  feathers  of  a  golden  goose,  but  be- 
cause you  have  found  something  whose 
price  is  ^' above  rubies." 


II 


THE    widow's    cruse 

HEN  the  Zealot  was  little 
she   used   to   astonish   the 
family  with  accounts  of  a 
beautiful    blue    silk    dress 
which  she  had.    When  they 
asked  where  it  was  she  al- 
ways answered,  ''Up  in  the  garret."     At 
that  time  we  were  living  on  the  farm,  and 
the  only  garret  we  had  was  a  dark  empty 
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loft,  inaccessible  except  through  a  trap- 
door in  the  ceiUng  of  the  trunk-room. 
The  Zealot's  imagination  was  prophetic, 
however,  for  now  we  have  a  garret,  and 
out  of  it  have  come  blue  silk  dresses,  and 
many  more  necessary  garments. 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  as  I  sat  rather 
disconsolate  after  counting  up  my  winter 
clothes,  I  said  to  Mother, 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  on  without 
another  dress." 

And  she  answered  as  she  has  thousands 
of  times  before,  "We  might  look  in  the 
garret." 

So  we  climbed  up  the  break-neck  stairs 
together,  and  went  searching  through  old 
trunks  that  smell  of  camphor  and  pepper, 
and  now  I  am  cleaning,  and  piecing,  and 
persuading  into  the  style  a  white  lace  dress 
in  which  Excathedra  was  lovely  at  least 
twelve  years  ago.  When  it  is  finished  no 
mortal  will  be  able  to  guess  its  venerable 
age,  nor  that  the  reason  it  is  made  low- 
neck  is  because  there  was  not  enough  to 
have  it  otherwise.  But  I  know,  and 
might  enjoy  it  all  to  myself  if  it  were  not 
too  good  to  keep. 

This  way  we  have  of  going  to  the  garret 
and  getting  what  we  need,  inspired  the 
Zealot  to  name  it  the  Widow's  Cruse,  and 
this  has  come  to  be  such  a  by- word  with  the 
family  that  whether  one  needs  a  necktie 
or  a  carpet,  someone  is  sure  to  ask,  ''  Have 
you  looked  in  the  Widow's  Cruse?" 

The  sources  which  have  supplied  the 
Cruse  are  not  miraculous;  one  would  say, 
rather,  Providential.  Mother  never  throws 
away  anything  which  at  any  time  or 
in  any  way  might  be  useful  to  anyone. 
When  it  is  time  to  clean  the  garret  we  are 
tempted  to  wish  she  were  not  so  careful; 
but  when  a  wistful  face  appears  at  the 
back  door  with  the  question,  "Ye  got 
somethin'  for  me,  ain't  ye?"  then  we  are 
thankful  for  the  hoard  in  the  garret. 

I  can  remember  many  times  seeing  my 
mother  and  the  older  girls  unpacking  a  bar- 
rel or  a  box  which  came  from  some  aunts 
of  ours.  The  aunts  liked  clothes,  and  but 
for  that  innocent  weakness  no  mortal  can 
tell  wherewithal  we  would  have  been 
clothed.  As  we  ripped,  and  sponged,  and 
turned  the  dresses,  we  speculated  where 
they  had  been  worn,  and  sometimes  traced 
our  aunts'  whereabouts  by  beach  sand 
found  in  the  bindings,  or  stains  of  unmis- 


takable red  mud  which  were  hard  to  get 
off.  These  dresses  were  the  main  supply 
of  the  Cruse  for  years.  At  last,  news  came 
to  us  one  day  that  a  relative  of  our  aunts 
had  died;  we  sympathized,  and  talked  it 
over,  and  Mother  wrote  to  them.  It  was 
not  until  supper-time  that  she  said  mus- 
ingly, as  she  measured  tea  into  the  brown 
Rebecca  teapot,  "  I  suppose  they  will  go 
into  mourning." 

I  know  her  conscience  reproached  her 
for  thinking  of  it,  for  we  were  all  feeling 
equally  guilty. 

The    diverting    part    of    the    Widow's 
Cruse  is,  that  as  it  does  not  always  yield 
exactly  what  one  desires,  it  gives  als6  a 
chance  for  the  most  stimulating  invention 
and  discovery.     For  instance,  one  of  my 
aunts  had  a  pink  silk  waist  with  black  em- 
broidered spots  in  it.     I  ripped  and  pressed 
it,  and  watched  Mother  cut  it  out,  all  the 
time  hating  those  spots.     Then  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  I  sat  twisting  a  Httle  piece  in  my 
fingers  and  wondering  if  I  ever  could  be 
comfortable  in  the  waist,  an  inspiration 
came  to  me.     I  took  the  scissors  and  si- 
lently and  hurriedly  snipped  at  the  spots. 
Then  in  a  voice  thrilling  with  excitement, 
I  cried,  "Mother,  they'll  rip  out,  and  the 
places  don't   show  a   particle."     Where- 
upon we  both  set  upon  the  material  with 
rejoicing,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  I  ap- 
peared in  a  new  pink  waist  which^  was 
completely  spotless.     Time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  how  my  charming  red  cape  with  the 
tasselled  hood  is  interlined  with  half  an  old 
blanket;  and  that  my  blue  serge  waist  last 
winter  was  once — well,   let   me   make  a 
clean  breast  of  it— was  once  the  Zealot's 
bloomers;  and  beside,  there  are  secrets  of 
the  Cruse  too  dear  to  be  betrayed. 

The  Cruse  is  an  odd  place  to  see.  The 
stairs  are  steep  and  narrow,  but  the  garret 
itself  is  high  and  wide.  The  slanting  raf- 
ters are  hung  up  and  down  with  clothes, 
some  clean  from  theVash,  others  too  select 
to  be  crowded  in  the  closets  downstairs. 
Bits  of  retired  furniture,  and  trunks  and 
boxes  and  crates,  stand  round  beneath. 
Many  a  game  of  "dressing  up"  have  I 
played  with  the  treasures  they  contain. 

When  I  was  a  child  there  used  to  be  in 
one  corner  two  old  mattresses.  When 
these  were  hung  round  with  clothes  and  a 
quilt  or  two,  the  spot  was  transformed  into 
a  cave,  a  dungeon,  a  witch's  den,  anything 
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desired.     Many    Christian    martyrs   have 
gasped  for  breath  in  its  depths^  and  more 
than    one    innocent    traveller    has    been 
dragged  to  it  bound  in  trunk  straps  and 
gagged  with  a   sash-ribbon.     My  friend 
Anomaly  and  I  were  always  colleagues  in 
these  games,  because  we  would  bear  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect.     She 
invariably  played  the  witch,  and  I  remem- 
ber what  a  thrill  of  deHghtful  terror  her 
pale  face  gave  me  as  I  saw  it  in  the  depths 
of  the  dark  den  where  I  lay  with  hands 
bound   behind   me,  wondering  what   she 
would  invent  to  do  to  me  next.     I  believe 
I  sometimes  played  relentless  jailer  to  her 
in  return.     Once,  just  as  a  dark  deed  was 
about  to  be  performed  in  the  castle  dun- 
geon, our  black  cat  awoke  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  boxes,  and  leaped  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.     Captive,  lord  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  his  followers  rushed  in  breathless 
panic  to  those  break-neck  stairs,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  with  bones  miracu- 
lously unbroken. 

Each  of  the  children,  from  my  Big 
Brother  down  tome,  has  a  box  in  the  garret 
in  which  no  one  but  the  owner  ever  rum- 
mages. In  these  are  packed  away  a  few 
best-beloved  playthings,  along  with  certain 
old  letters  and  dance  programs  and  other 
odd  objects  kept  for  no  reason  evident  to 
anyone  else.  These  boxes  make  the  garret 
as  charming  and  mysterious  to  me,  as  if  it 
were  an  old  faded  diary  with  pale,  indis- 
tinct writing,  and  pages  torn  out. 

In  the  corner  by  the  stairs  is  a  group  of 
boxes  and  a  barrel  which  have  names: 
Mary  Jane's  box,  Caroline's  box,  the 
Johnsons'  barrel,  and  some  others.  These 
are  Mother's  mite-boxes.  Even  now  I 
hear  her  ascending  the  stairs  heavily  laden. 
She  drops  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  the  floor 
and  begins  to  sort  them  according  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  persons  among 
whom  she  intends  to  divide  them.  She 
looks  at  me  over  a  flannel  waist  which  she 
is  examining  to  see  if  the  buttons  are  all  on, 
and  speaks  just  as  I  knew  she  would: 

"I  do  hate  to  give  away  such  dreadful 
old  things.  Just  hand  me  that  roll  of  wall 
paper  on  the  trunk.  I  think  it  will  be 
enough  for  Carrie's  kitchen.  If  you  are 
through  with  your  blue  suit,  I  should  like 
to  send  it  to  one  of  the  Johnson  giris;  I 
don't  seem  to  find  much  for  them.  The  gar- 
ret is  getting  pretty  well  cleaned  out." 


I  glanced  at  their  full  barrel,  and  at  the 
mob  of  boxes  and  crates  round  me. 

''\Yhat  are  you  laughing  at?"  she  said, 
beaming  at  me  through  her  spectacles. 
''Did  you  find  the  velvet?" 

I  produced  the  strip  which  I  had  come 
up  for. 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  would.  Anyway, 
there  is  a  piece  in  the  front  of  that  gray 
poplin  which  I  had  the  summer  after  you 
were  born." 


Ill 


MY    FAIRY    GODMOTHER 

HE  Zealot  and  I  were 
washing  dishes.  She 
looked  into  the  plate  she 
was  poHshing  as  if  it  were 
the  Table  of  the  Law,  and 
meted  out  judgment  on 
some  friends  of  hers. 

"It's  no  use  talking,"  she  said,  ''you 
can't  eat  piety,  nor  dress  in  love." 

"  I  never  tried  the  diet,  Suky,  but  as  for 
dressing  in  love—"  I  paused  to  dabble 
inconsequently  with  the  soap-suds — "I 
dress  very  comfortably  in  it  most  of  the 
time." 

My  habit  of  sauntering  down  some  by- 
way of  conversation  is  very  provoking  to 
the  Zealot;  she  likes  to  go  to  the  point  with 
a  rush  and  a  roar.  This  time,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  really  diverting  her.  She 
laughed,  and  so  did  I,  pleased  with  the 
thought  she  had  given  me. 

The  thought  concerned  my  Fairy-God- 
mother, for  I  am  a  real,  true  Cinderella  and 
I  have  a  real,  true  Fairy- Godmother.  She 
does  not  come  down  the  chimney,  but  per- 
haps that  is  because  I  do  not  sit  and  cry  in 
the  ashes.  I  always  think  of  her  in  the 
way  I  have  seen  her  most  often,  lying  on  a 
sofa  with  a  soft  pink  and  brown  blanket 
spread  over  her.  I  sit  beside  her  for  hours 
together  and  embroider.  Sometimes  she 
embroiders  too,  and  sometimes  she  lies 
with  her  eyes  shut  behind  her  eye-glasses; 
often,  though,  when  I  look  up  from  my 
work  she  is  looking  at  me  with  a  Httle  smile 
of  amusement  in  her  eyes.  I  often  wonder 
if  she  is  smiling  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
thing  which  amuses  me. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Cinderella  found 
her  adventures  amusing,  but  I  do  mine. 
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Sometimes  when  I  am  in  my  Fairy-God- 
mother's realm  I  come  down  to  the  hall — in 
which   I   truly  believe   our  whole   house 
would   sit  if  we  cut  off  the  chimneys- 
dressed  perhaps  in  that  very  white  lace 
dress  which  Excathedra  had  twelve  years 
ago.     I  drink  in  the  pleasure  of  the  lights 
and  flowers  and  warmth  and  ease.     The 
logs  glow  in  the  great  fireplace,  which  is 
wide  enough  to  have  seats  inside  it,  and  I 
sit  down  before  it  in  a  high-backed  chair 
and  spread  my  skirts,  and  smile  like  the 
Cheshire  Cat,  thinking  that  hidden  under 
my  bottom  ruffle  is  a  huge  darn  where 
some  admirer  of  Excathedra's  set  his  awk- 
ward foot.     It  cost  me  some  pain  to  hide  it 
so  well,  and  now  I  rejoice  in  my  craft. 
Other  nights  I  come  down  to  the  wide  hall 
with  another,  but  an  equally  amusing  se- 
cret, hidden  within  me,  for  my  gown  has  a 
rustle  and  shimmer  which  only  the  gifts  of 
a    Fairy- Godmother     have.     I    go    and 
spread  its  train  before  the  fire  with  the 
gladness  of  him  who  had  gained  five  tal- 
ents; for  have  I  not  tucked  and  hemmed 
and  'stitched  for  many  hours  to  turn  my 
Fairy-Godmother's  gift  of  rustle  and  shim- 
mer into  a  lily-gown?  _ 

When  I  am  clothed  in  this  way  it  is  a  deli- 
cious incongruity  to  trail  past  a  certain 
cale-au-lait-colored    gentleman    who  pre- 
sides over  my  Fairy- Godmother's  dining- 
room.     My  merriment  on  such  occasions 
is  increased,  because  I  know  well  that  I 
have  a  terrified  admiration  for  this  superior 
person.     Little  does  he  know,  as  he  pushes 
in  my  chair,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sit  down 
at  the  wrong  moment;  nor  does  he  suspect 
that  I  admire  his  waiting,  and  watch  him 
all  I  dare,  because  I  intend  to  try  the  httle 
pretty  things  he  does,  at  my  next  dinner- 
party, or  possibly  on  the  family  as  a  great 
surprise.     Once  I  had  a  chance  to  pay  him 
up  for  the  frights  his  perfections  have  given 
me.     I   discovered,  as   we   sat   down    to 
luncheon,  that  I  had  no  napkin.     When  he 
came  to  my  side  I  told  him  this  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  grief  and  reproof.     He  brought 
the  napkin  and  obsequiously  laid  it  in  my 
lap— my  lap,  which  has  so  often  been  pro- 
tected   by    a    checked    gingham  kitchen- 
apron  ! 

The  CO  je-au-hnt -colored  gentleman  is  not 
the  only  person  in  my  Fairy- Godmother's 
realm  from  whom  I  get  ideas.  If  her 
guests  were  observant  they  would   some- 


times think  me  absent-minded,  for  just  as 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  and  am 
beginning  to  sit  forward  and  talk  with  my 
hands,  suddenly  my  eye  catches  the  line  of 
a  sleeve  and  through  my  exalted  mind 
flashes,  "That's  just  a  straight  bias  with 
the  point  cut  off ;  I'll  try  that."  Then  in  a 
second  I  am  back  again  talking  of  "  hieratic 
beauty  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  fife,"  or 
some  such  matter. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  my  Fairy- 
Godmother's  magic  which  is  sweetest  and 
funniest  to  me  occurs  at  the  moment  when, 
late  at  night,  I  find  myself  leaning  back 
against  the  cushions  in  a  corner  of  her  car- 
riage.    I  slip  from  my  head  the  gossamer 
scarf  which  was  brought  to  me  from  one  of 
those  foreign  cities  that  I  visit  when  I  am 
doing  a  long  hem,  and  loosen  the  cape 
which    is    interlined    with    a   washed-out 
blanket.     Underneath  is  some   charming 
garment  about  whose  origin  my  Fairy-God- 
mother could  tell  you  more  than  I.     The 
lamps  of  crowding  carriages,  and  the  huge 
electric  signs  flash  in  at  the  windows,  the 
opera  is  still  in  my  ears,  and  its  glamour  of 
color  and  fight  still  possesses  me;   then  I 
think  of  the  dusky  kitchen,  and  the  shine  of 
my  pans,  and  the  murmur  of  the  kettles, 
and  the  indefinable  smell  of  supper. 

It  is  much  more  fun  to  live  in  a  fairy-tale 
nowadays,  for  one  knows  just  how  funny 

it  all  is.  n  J- 

My  Fairy-Godmother's  gifts  do  not  dis- 
appear at  twelve  o'clock;  indeed,  I  have 
known  some  of  them  to  last  three  years 
when  their  bindings  were  carefully  looked 
after.     It  is  the  way  they  appear,  rather 
than  disappear,   which  has  magic   in  it. 
Sometimes  when  we  are  going  out,  down  in 
the  depths  of  me,  hidden  as  far  away  from 
her  as  possible,  I  am  turning  over  the  ques- 
tions, "  Does  that  waist  look  soiled  ?  "      Is 
it  the  right  thing  to  wear?"     Then  per- 
haps I  go  to  my  room  for  something,  and 
there,  lying  on  the  bed,  will  be  just  the  gar- 
ment' for  the  occasion,  with  the  shimmer 
and  whiteness  about  it  which  tells  me  m 
spite  of  seeming  impossibility  that  it  is 
mine.     Then   I   sit   down   beside   it  and 
think  some  glad  and  some  sad  things,  until 
she  comes  to  enjoy  my  pleasure  in  its  love- 
liness. 

And  the  Zealot  says  one  cannot  dress  m 

love.  ,      , 

The   reason   I   can   usually   know   my 
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Fairy-Godmother's  gifts  by  their  color,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  their  lack  of  color,  is 
because  she  likes  me  to  dress  in  white. 
This  is  partly  because  it  is  becoming,  and 
partly  because  she  knows  I  like  it.  I 
like  it  because  it  is  the  color  of  peace. 
Then  the  fancy  pleases  me  that  I  am 
clothed  rather  like  the  lilies.  The  idea 
came  to  me  with  one  of  the  first  of  my 
Godmother's  gifts.  It  came  just  at  Easter 
time  and  was  white  and  delicate  as  the  lilies 
that  one  saw  everywhere,  and  it  came  just 
when  I  needed  it.  I  wrote  and  told  my 
Fairy-Godmother  that  I  was  clothed  more 
radiantly  than  Solomon.  She  liked  the 
conceit,  but  I  think  she  did  not  realize,  as  I 
did  not  until  the  Zealot  suggested  it,  what 
it  is  that  the  lilies  are  clothed  in. 


IV 


A    RETREAT 

'  Y  Alother  and  the  Zealot  are 
away.  This  morning  while 
we  were  at  breakfast  a  friend 
of  Excathedra's  drove  up 
and  took  her  off  for  a  day 
at  the  beach,  so  I  have 
been  keeping  a  "quiet  day."  There  is  a 
keen  delight  in  housework  when  one  has 
time  to  do  it  exquisitely.  To-day  I  have 
not  been  the  least  bit  hurried,  and  have 
done  everything  as  exactly  as  my  heart  de- 
sires. I  have  sunned  the  bread-can  and 
the  cake-box,  and  put  clean  white  covers 
on  tables,  and  tidied  shelves  and  drawers. 
I  have  scrubbed  the  table  until  the  place 
where  the  preserving  kettle  burned  it  is  all 
rough  and  frayed,  and  the  faces  of  my 
children,  the  kettles,  shine  as  if  it  were  the 
first  day  of  school. 

When  I  had  scoured  and  polished  and 
blushed  until  my  soul  was  satisfied,  I  took 
a  tray  full  of  dishes  into  the  dining-room, 
and  then  wandered  through  the  house' 
dusting  a  little,  and  stopping  to  look  once 
again  at  the  pictures  and  books  which  are 
always  there  waiting  for  the  moments 
when  I  may  delight  in  possessing  them. 
Now  and  then  I  moved  a  pillow  or  a  vase 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  blending  of  color. 
Such  a  queer  little  quiver  of  pleasure  comes 
from  finding  a  more  charming  arrange- 
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ment  for  things  which  one  has  had  a  good 
while  without  seeing  their  entire  loveliness ! 

Before  I  had  been  long  about  this  the  si- 
lence of  the  house  began  to  impress  me.  I 
tried  not  to  disturb  it  as  I  moved  about. 
Every  now  and  then  I  stopped  to  realize 
how  still  it  was  and  that  I  was  there  all 
alone,  and  was  half  amused  with  thinking 
that  I  was  keeping  a  domestic  "retreat." 

As  several  of  the  vases  needed  filling,  I 
took  them  out  to  the  back  porch  and  then 
went  into  the  garden.     The  sky  was  per- 
fectly flawless,  radiant  blue,  and  the  wind 
strong  and  cool  as  if  it  came  from  som.e 
wide  height.     All  the  leaves  were  flutter- 
ing,  and   the  heavy  roses  nodding;    the 
grass  where  the  long  shadow  of  the  house 
had  fallen  was  still  sparkling  wet  with 
dew.     As  I  stood  looking  up  at  the  delicate 
swaying  fronds  of  the   thorn-locust,   the 
kitchen  clock  struck  nine.     The  kitchen 
clock  is  not  very  well  fitted  to  sound  a  ca- 
nonical hour;  it  sounds  much  more  like  a 
call  to  an  auction  or  a  ferry-boat.     It  is 
always  in  confusion  and  hurry,  and  every 
now  and  then  gets  desperate  and  strikes 
all  the  hours  without  drawing  breath,  and 
then  refuses  to  do  more  until  it  is  wound  up 
again.     It   was   considerate    enough    this 
time,  though,  only  to  strike  nine.     Partly 
the  homeliness  of  the  reminder  of  the  hour, 
partly  the  wind  in  my  face,  suggested  St. 
Francis's  "Song  of  the  Creatures  " 

"By  Brother  Wind,  my  Lord,  Thy  praise  is  said, 
By  air  and  clouds  and  the  blue  sky  o'erhead, 
By  which  Thy  creatures  all  are  kept  and  fed." 

By  and  by,  I  went  upstairs.  It  was  the 
appointed  time  for  clean  sheets,  and  I  was 
glad,  for  I  had  time  to  make  the  piles  in  the 
linen-closet  exactly  even,  and  to  enjoy  the 
faint  sweet  odor  which  comes  from  the 
little  tarlatan  bags  of  lavender  which 
Mother  dehghts  to  keep  in  the  sheets.  If 
I  had  charge  of  insomnia  patients  I  would 
have  them  make  their  own  beds  every 
morning  with  lavender-scented  sheets,  and 
careful  pie-corners,  and  all  the  pattings 
and  smoothings  that  are  necessary  to  make 
a  big  smooth  bed.  Then  I  think  they 
would  go  to  them  at  night,  like  sleepy  chil- 
dren to  their  mothers,  not  repelled  because 
they  are  dirty  or  tear-stained,  nor  re- 
proached for  the  truancy  and  irritations  of 
the  day,  but  just  allowed  to  sink  to  sleep 
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in  the  sweet  comfort  that  they  have  known 
all  along  was  waiting  for  them. 

I  found  the  week's  wash  piled  in  a  basket 
in  the  back  hall,  and  gave  myself  to  sorting 
and  mending  it  until  that  stuttering  kitchen 
clock  banged  out  twelve  and  reminded  me 
that  I  needed  some  dinner,  and  that  this 
too   was   a   prayer-hour.     One    of   those 
whimsical  thoughts  which  will  cross  one's 
mind  at  moments  most  unsuitable  came  to 
me  as  I  went  downstairs.     Twelve  o'clock 
is  in  so  many  places  the  dinner-hour,  just 
the  moment  when  children  are  banging  and 
shouting  in  from  school  and  men  hurrying 
home  from  work,  all  impatient  with  hunger 
and  too  absorbed  to  appreciate  the  meal, 
except  by  eating  it,  which  it  has  taken  the 
whole  morning  to  prepare.     I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  twelve 
o'clock  the  cook  sometimes  observes  the 
hour    with    ejaculations    which    are    not 
pious.     I  acknowledge  that  the  blameless 
Zealot  has  suffered  a  good  many  times  at 
this  hour  from  sudden  backbiting  on  my 
part.     It  is  like  this:     I  am  smothering 
with  smoke  from  a  broiUng  steak  which  I 
am  turning  with  my  left  hand,  with  my 
right  I  am  frying  corn  fritters  which  sputter 
relentlessly;  I  am  expecting  the  coffee  to 
boil  up  every  minute,  and  remembering  not 
to  burn  the  bread  in  the  oven,  and  wonder- 
ing why  on  earth  the  grocer's  boy  has  not 
brought  the  butter,  and  trying  to  make 
room  in  hot  places  for  all  the  dishes  that 
must  be   kept  warm.     Then   the   Zealot 
comes  out  and  in  the  kindest  way  says: 
"What  can  I  do.  Babes?" 
"Anything   you  can,''    I    answer  ven- 

omouslv. 

But  this  is  mild.  Just  let  Excathedra 
walk  through  the  kitchen  and  say, 

"  Do  hurry.     I'm  starved  to  death." 

Then  when  the  innocent  Zealot  comes 
with  the  wrong  dish—  But  there— these 
are  matters  between  the  contrite  soul  and 
her  Confessor. 

In  my  ideal  commonwealth  I  shall  have 
a  chime  at  twelve,  and  a  special  interces- 
sion for  those  particularly  tempted  at  that 

hour. 

As  I  searched  in  the  refrigerator  and  the 
closets  for  something  for  dinner,  I  was  also 
searching  for  a  thought-prayer  for  the 
hour.     I  found — 

"The  absolute  should  be  practical. 
The  ideal  must  be  made  air  and  food  and 


drink  to  the  human  mind.''     And  also  this 
bit  of  rhythm  floating  without  a  context: 


1  the  Bread  of  Heaven  am  broken  in  the   sac- 
rament of  Hfe. 


I  learned  in  my  copybook  that  "  Misery 
acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows." 
I  have  discovered  for  myself  that  silence 
brings  one  unexpected  guests.     As  I  was 
setting  a  place  at  table  for  myself,  smiHng 
at  my  care  in  doing  it,  I  was  suddenly  re- 
minded of  Daniel  Mylrea,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  "  Deemster."     I  had  forgot- 
ten  almost   everything,   even   the   reason 
why  he  was  cut  off  from  all  human  society, 
but  I  recalled  vividly  the  years  of  his  expi- 
ation, when  he  struggled  with  such  minute 
care  to  keep  himseff  "  a  man."     I  could  see 
as  plainly  as  if  he  sat  at  table  with  me  his 
strangely  shaped  clothes  which  he  made  him- 
self, the  carefully  shaven  face  which  no  man 
had  looked  upon  for  years,  and  his  pathetic 
pains  to  keep  his  table  manners  and  the 
httle  conventions  of  the  daily  hfe  of  men. 
All  the  long  silent  afternoon  I  sewed 
with  my  hands  and  a  little  bit  of  my  mind, 
but  with  the  rest  wandered  the  world  over. 
Sewing  always  oddly  reminds  me  of  Epic- 
tetus  saying  to  his  master,  "  You  may  chain 
my  leg,  but  not  me."     A  spool  of  thread  may 
bind  one  to  a  chair  for  hours,  it  is  true,  but 
after  one  has  decided  whether  the  ruffle  is 
to  be  bias  or  straight,  whether  tucks  are  to  be 
an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  then 
after  that,  nothing  can  prevent  one  from 
going  to  the  Well  at  the  World's  End,  or 
wandering  in  the  circles  of  Heaven. 

Toward  evening  I  rose  and  dressed,  and 
then  went  down  to  get  supper.     I  realized 
with  content  that  it  had  grown  suddenly 
cool  enough  to  have  a  fire.     I  lighted  one 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  then  spread  my 
supper  on  a  tray  and  carried  it  in,  that  I 
might  eat  it  in  the  firelight.     I  sat  looking 
sometimes  at  the  fire,  sometimes  up  at  the 
great  medallion  of  Savonarola  which  hangs 
over  the  mantel-shelf.    Below  it  was  a  huge 
bunch  of  nasturtiums  not  less  vivid  in  color 
than  the  flame  beneath.     In  my  lap,  to  read 
"  between  whiles,"  lay  "  The  Little  Flowers 
of  Saint  Francis,"  and  I  knew  that  behind 
me  in  the  ruddy  dusk  hung  Sir  Galahad  in 
the  depths  of    the   legend-wood.     In  the 
warmth  and  the  flame-light  they  were  like 
those  mingled  motifs  in  "  Tannhauser"  and 
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"  Parsifal, "  of  passionate  beauty  and  abso- 
lute renunciation. 

I  looked  at  the  tray  beside  me.  Toast 
made  by  the  fire,  and  milk,  and  two 
great  peaches.  Saint  Francis  might  have 
supped  with  me  without  reproach.  But 
what  of  that  rare  old  green  plate  which  de- 
lights me  with  its  color,  and  the  spray  of 
honeysuckle  which  touched  my  cheek  as  I 
came  under  the  arbor,  and  which  I  brought 
in  for  my  tea-tray  ?  I  looked  up  question- 
ing the  face  over  the  fireplace,  but  it  gave 
no  response. 


By  and  by  I  heard  wheels  and  voices, 
and  Excathedra  came  in  from  the  picnic. 
Her  face  was  sunburned  and  the  coils  of 
her  hair  were  slipping  from  under  her  hat. 
She  leaned  back  in  a  chair  and  stretched 
her  feet  to  the  fire  with  a  sigh  of  content. 
I  knew  that  she  had  been  looking  after 
people's  comfort  and  soothing  irritations 
and  arranging  little  pleasures;  getting 
much  enjoyment  herself  as  she  did  it,  but 
none  the  less  serving  those  about  her  like  a 
duchess  washing  the  feet  of  her  poor. 

"Want  something  to  eat?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  but  it's  good  to  be 
home." 

She  sat  silent  awhile,  turning  her  head  a 
little  to  look  about  the  room;  then  in  a  tone 
of  peace — "This  really  is  a  pretty  house." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  was  just  thinking  of 
it,"  and  I  looked  up  again  at  the  face  over 
the  flaming  nasturtiums,  pleading  before 
it  in  the  name  of  Fra  Angelico's  paintings 
on  the  convent  walls,  and  the  Frate  sing- 
ing with  the  brothers  under  the  tree  in  the 
walled  garden. 


V 


THE    LITTLE    GRAY    HOUSE 

Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly 
please. 

|Y  kitchen  is  the  back  room 
of  a  little  gray  house.  A 
lawn  belongs  to  it,  and  trees, 
and  a  little  bit  of  a  rose- 
garden,  and  a  long  grape- 
arbor  where  the  leaves  make 
a  deep  shade  in  the  summer.  The  big 
thorn-locust  stands  at  the  end  of  the  arbor 


and  tosses  its  branches  like  spray  against 
the  sky.  There  are  also  two  apple  trees, 
and  a  weeping  willow  which  hangs  to  the 
ground,  and  shrubs  and  unexpected 
clumps  of  flowers  along  the  fences.  There 
is  a  corner  where  great,  deep  purple  violets 
grow  in  the  spring-time,  and  another 
where  I  have  found  whole  bunches  of 
four-leaf  clovers. 

All  this  and  the  little  gray  house  belong 
to  Excathedra.  It  is  the  haven  where  she 
would  be,  the  place  where  she  comes  to 
think  her  own  thoughts  and  to  satisfy  her 
own  tastes  and  distastes;  where  she  can  be 
young  or  old,  silent  or  talkative,  as  the 
mood  takes  her. 

She  has  made  the  little  house  very 
lovely  and  very  comfortable,  though  some- 
times I  do  get  irritated  at  a  table  with  a 
weak  leg,  or  at  an  ancient  bureau  which  I 
have  no  power  in  me  to  budge  an  inch. 
Excathedra  has  a  touch  of  the  old-furniture 
craze,  and  every  now  and  then  announces 
that  she  has  bought  a  chair,  or  a  desk,  or  a 
clock  which  has  not  run  an  hour  since  the 
sixties.  An  old  lady  is  scarcely  ever  laid 
decently  to  rest  that  Excathedra  does  not 
come  home  a  day  or  two  afterward  with 
some  ancient  piece  of  furniture. 

Just  a  little  while  ago  she  bought  a  desk. 
With  polishing  it  will  become  an  ornament 
to  the  house,  but  its  chief  interest  is  not 
this.  We  discovered  the  first  day  a  secret 
drawer,  and  then  two  panels  which  are 
boxes  for  papers,  and  at  last  found  that 
there  were  four  other  most  secret  drawers, 
which  were  disclosed  in  the  proper  way 
with  a  spring.  We  found  in  these,  just  as 
one  should  always  find  in  secret  drawers,  a 
daguerreotype  and  an  old  letter.  Ro- 
mance held  us  in  thrall  while  Excathedra 
hastened  to  open  the  bottom  drawer.  In 
it  were  some  yellow  particles  like  dried 
leaves.  The  Zealot  and  I  leaned  forward: 
a  rose,  we  thought,  or  jasmine,  or — but 
Excathedra's  nose  had  detected  a  sus- 
picious odor.  She  held  the  drawer  to  her 
face. 

"Tobacco!"  she  cried. 

W^e  looked  at  each  other.  Then  the 
Zealot  broke  into  immoderate  laughing. 

"  Poor  old  soul  1 "  she  gasped,  "  he  had  to 
keep  his  tobacco  in  a  secret  drawer." 

There  are  other  things  in  the  little  house, 
though,  for  which  I  care  more  than  for  the 
furniture.     I  am  sometimes  friendly  with 
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a  chair,  but  my  heart  does  not  go  out  to  a 
table  or  to  a  sideboard.  But  there  are 
rows  of  books  and  there  are  pictures,  some 
of  them  my  own  treasured  possessions,  the 
gifts  of  friends  close  enough  to  know  how 
to  satisfy  my  longings  and  enthusiasms. 

The  httle  gray  house  is  home  to  us  all. 
My  Big  Brother  comes  in  from  the  West 
when  he  can,  and  the  married  sisters  come 
when  they  can.  Sometimes  I  am  waked 
in  the  early  morning  by  a  convulsion  under 
my  bed-covers,  which  is  simply  my  nephew 
waking  up.  Bright-eyed  and  energetic, 
he  drops  on  all  fours  and  says,  "  Let's  play 
goat,"  and  butts  me  in  the  ribs  with  small 
respect.  I  give  him  my  two  pigtails  and 
he  drives  an  imaginary  fish  wagon  with 
tootings  and  callings  which  insure  that  I 
shall  not  be  overtaken  with  the  sin  of  sloth 
that  morning. 

A  small  niece  visited  us  awhile  this  sum- 
mer. She  sat  with  me  on  the  garret  floor 
while  I  unpacked  for  her  use  the  play- 
things and  ghastly  faded  dolls  which  I  put 
away  an  astonishing  long  while  ago.  I 
think  she  was  never  homesick  after  that, 
and  never  tired  of  hearing  what  I  did  when 
I  was  a  little  girl. 

People  outside  the  family  enjoy  the 
little  house.  Excathedra  never  keeps  her 
pleasures  to  herself.  One  morning  I  came 
in  and  found  her  performing  on  her  piano- 
playing  machine  for  the  benefit  of  two  old 
men,  one  the  owner  of  the  saw-mill  down 
the  street,  the  other  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  of  no  steady  occupation.  The  wife 
of  the  veteran  came  in  the  next  day  to  see 
''that  thing"  he  had  told  her  about.  Ex- 
cathedra  played  on  it,  and  later  persuaded 


her  to  try  it.  I  can  see  her  now  in  a  calico 
wrapper  and  a  sunbonnet,  her  pan  of  cu- 
cumbers on  the  chair  she  had  left,  solemnly 
playing  "The  Spinning  Song"  from  "The 
Flying  Dutchman." 

There  is  one  person  whose  pleasure  in 
the  little  house  I  particularly  enjoy.  Late 
in  the  evening,  when  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
next  chapter,  I  hear  steps  on  the  porch  and 
Excathedra  and  Doctor  Luke  come  in. 
He  sits  down  on  the  end  of  the  divan 
where  I  have  laid  my  book,  and  looks  to  see 
what  it  is,  reading  a  bit  here  and  there.  I 
tell  him  what  I  think  of  it,  and  he  tells  me 
what  he  has  thought  out  for  himself  on  its 
subject.  Sometimes  I  oppose  him,  though 
I  know  it  is  no  earthly  use.  I  like  it  best, 
though,  when  he  leans  back  in  the  pillows 
and  talks  along,  trying  to  put  into  words 
for  us  some  thought  which  he  has  been  si- 
lently turning  in  his  mind  for  months. 
The  thought  is  often  one  which  someone 
has  suggested  to  me  before,  but  with  him  I 
know  it  has  been  born  and  bred  in  his  own 
mind.  As  he  talks  he  looks  all  about  him 
with  an  unmistakable  enjoyment,  which 
for  once  he  neither  restrains  nor  tries  to 
account  for. 

Sometimes  I  can  scarcely  listen  to  him 
from  thinking  of  the  immediate  struggle 
with  pain,  and  ignorance,  and  complaining, 
from  which  he  comes  to  this  quiet,  fair 
room  of  ours.  I  look  round  on  it  all  and 
come  last  to  Excathedra.  It  is  her 
thought  that  the  little  gray  house  shall  be 
for  everyone  who  comes  to  it  a  place  of 
peace,  a  pleasant  arbor  in  the  midst  of  the 
hill  Difficult,  a  "  port  after  stormie  seas." 
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early  cruises  and  engagements:  the 
"constitution"  and  "guerriere" 

ix\R  was  declared  on  the  i8th 
of  June.     On  the  21st  there 
was  lying  in  the  lower  har- 
bor of  New  York  a  division 
of  five  United   States  ves- 
sels under  the  command  of 
Commodore  John  Rodgers.     It  consisted 
of  three  frigates,  the  President  and  United 
States,  rated  of  44  guns,  the  Congress  of  ^8, 
the  ship-rigged  sloop-of-war  Hornet  of  18, 
and  the  brig  Argus  of  16.     This  division, 
as  it  stood,  was  composed  of  two  squad- 
rons; that  of  Rodgers  himself,  and  that  of 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  the  latter 
having  assigned  to  him  immediately  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Argits. 
There  belonged  also  to  Rodgers's  particu- 
lar squadron  the  Essex,  a  frigate  rated  at  32 
guns.     Captain  David  Porter,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished   names   in   our   naval 
annals,    then    commanded    her,    and    re- 
tained her  until  her  capture  by  a  much  su- 
perior force,  nearly  two  years  later;  but  at 
this  moment  she  was  undergoing  repairs,  a 
circumstance   which   prevented   her   from 
accompanying  the  other  vessels,  and  con- 
sequently materially  affected   her   subse- 
quent history. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  indication  of 
naval  policy,  that  although  Rodgers  and 
Decatur  each  had  more  than  one  vessel 
under  his  control,  neither  was  given  the 
further  privilege  and  distinction,  frequent 
m  such  cases,  of  having  a  captain  to  com- 
mand the  particular  ship  on  which  he  him- 
self sailed.  This,  when  done,  introduces  a 
very  substantial  change  in  the  position  of 
the  officer  affected.  He  is  removed  from 
bemg  only  first  among  several  equals,  and 
IS  advanced  to  a  superiority  of  grade,  in 
which  he  stands  alone,  with  consequent 
enhancement  of  authority.  Rodgers  was 
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captain  of  the  President,   as  well  as  com- 
modore of  the  small   body  of  vessels  as- 
signed to  him;  Decatur  held  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  frigate  United  States,  and  to  her 
consorts.     Though  apparently  trivial,  the 
circumstance  is  not  insignificant;  for  it  in- 
dicates clearly  that,   so  far  as  the  Navy 
Department  then  had  any  mind,  it  had  not 
yet  made  it  up  as  to  whether  it  would  send 
out  its  vessels  as  single  cruisers,  or  combine 
them  into  divisions,  for  the  one  operation 
open  to  the  United  States  Navy,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  commerce. 
With  divisions  permanently  constituted  as 
such,  propriety  and  effective  action  would 
have  required  the  additional  dignity  for  the 
officer  in  general  charge,  and  they  them- 
selves doubtless  would  have  asked  for  it; 
but  for  ships  temporarily  associated,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  scattered,  not 
only  was  the  simple  seniority  of  naval  rank 
sufficient,  but  more  would  have  been  inex- 
pedient.    The    commodores,     now    such 
only  by  courtesy  and    temporary  circum- 
stance, would  suffer  no  derogation,  if  de- 
prived   of    ships    other    than    their    own; 
whereas  the  more  extensive  function,  simi- 
larly curtailed,  would  become  a  mere  empty 
show,  a  humiliation  which  no  office,  civil 
or  military,  can  undergo  without  harm. 

This  indecision  of  the  Department  re- 
flected the  varying  opinions  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  service,  which  in  turn  but 
reproduced  different  schools  of  thought 
throughout  all  navies.  Historically,  as  a 
military  operation,  for  the  injury  of  an  ene- 
my's commerce  and  the  protection  of  one's 
own,  it  may  be  considered  fairly  demon- 
strated that  vessels  grouped  do  niore  effec- 
tive work  than  the  same  number  scattered. 
This  is,  of  course,  but  to  repeat  the  general 
military  teaching  of  operations  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  not  the  keeping  of  the  several  vessels 
side  by  side  that  constitutes  the  virtue  of 
this  disposition;  it  is  the  placing  them  un- 
der a  single  head,  thereby  insuring  co-oper- 
ation, however  widely  they  may  be  dis- 
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persed  by  their  common  chief  under  the 
emergency  of  successive  moments.  Like 
a  fan  that  opens  and  shuts,  vessels  thus 
organically  bound  together  possess  at  once 
the  pov/er  of  wide  sweep,  which  insures  ex- 
ertion over  a  great  field  of  ocean,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  of  mutual  support,  because 
dependent  upon  and  controlled  from  a 
common  centre.  Such  is  concentration, 
reasonably  understood;  not  huddled  to- 
gether Hke  a  drove  of  cattle,  but  distributed 
with  a  regard  to  a  common  purpose,  and 
linked  together  by  the  effectual  energy  of  a 
single  will. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  human  mind 
an  inveterate   tendency   to  dispersion  of 
effort,  due  apparently  to  the  wish  to  do  at 
once  as  many  things  as  may  be;  a  disposi- 
tion also  to  take  as  many  chances  as  possi- 
ble in  an  apparent  lottery,  with  the  more 
hope  that  some  one  of  them  will  come  up 
successful.     Not  an  aggregate  big  result, 
and  one  only,  whether  hit  or  miss,  but  a  di- 
vision of  resources  and  powers  which  shall 
insure  probable  compensation  in  one  direc- 
tion for  what  is  not  gained,  or  may  even  be 
lost,  in  another.     The  Navy  Department, 
when  hostilities  were  imminent,  addressed 
inquiries  to  several  prominent  officers  as  to 
the  best  means  of  employing  the  very  small 
total  force  available.     The  question  in- 
volved the  direction  of  effort,  as  well  as  the 
method;    but   as  regards   the   former  of 
these,  the  general  routes  followed  by  Brit- 
ish commerce,  and  the  modes  of  protect- 
ing it,  were  so  far  understood  as  to  leave 
not  much  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 
Rodgers  may  have  been  unconsciously 
swayed  by  the  natural  bias  of  an  officer 
whose  seniority  would  insure  him  a  divi- 
sion, if  the  single-cruiser  policy  did  not  pre- 
vail.    Of  the  replies  given,  however,  his 
certainly  was  the  one  most  consonant  with 
sound  military  views.  Send  a  small  squad- 
ron, of  two  or  three  frigates  and  a  sloop, 
to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Isl- 
ands, and  send  our  light  cruisers  to  the 
West  Indies;    for,  though  he  did  not  ex- 
press it,  in  the  gentle  breezes  and  smooth 
seas  of  the   tropics   small   cruisers    have 
a  much  better  chance  than  in  the  heavy 
gales  of  the  North  Atlantic,  to  avoid  capture 
by  big  ships.     This  much  may  be  termed 
the  distinctly  offensive  part  of  Rodgers's 
project.     For  the  defensive,  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  the  frigates,  singly  or  in  squad- 


ron, to  guard  our  own  seaboard;  either 
directly,  by  remaining  off  the  coast,  or 
by  taking  position  in  the  track  of  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Irrespective  of  direct  captures 
there  made,  this  course  would  contribute 
to  protect  the  access  to  our  ports,  by  draw- 
ing away  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  to  cover 
their  own  threatened  commerce.  Alike  in 
the  size  of  his  foreign  squadron,  and  in  the 
touch  of  uncertainty  as  to  our  own  coasts, 
whether  "singly  or  in  squadron,"  Rodg- 
ers reflected  the  embarrassment  of  a  man 
whose  means  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
work  he  wishes  to  do.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  soldier  or  a  seaman,  to  comprehend 
the  difficulty  of  making  ends  meet  when 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  round. 

Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  whose  written 
opinions  are  preserved,  held  views  greatly 
modified  from  those  of  Rodgers,  or  even 
distinctly  opposed  to  them.     "The  plan 
which  appears  to  me  best  calculated  for  our 
little  navy  to  annoy  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,"   wrote   Decatur,   "would  be  to 
send  them  out  distant  from  our  own  coast, 
singly,  or  not  more  than  two  frigates  in  com- 
pany, without  specific  instructions ;  relying 
upon  the  enterprise  of  their  officers.     Two 
frigates  cruising  together  would  not  be  so 
easily  traced  by  an  enemy  as  a  greater  num- 
ber; their  movements  would  be  infinitely 
more   rapid,    they   would   be   sufficiently 
strong  in  most  instances  to  attack  a  convoy, 
and   the   probability   is   they   would   not 
meet  with  a  superior  cruising  force.     If, 
however,  they  should  meet  a  superior,  and 
cannot  avoid  it,  we  would  not  have  to  re- 
gret the  whole  of  our  marine  crushed  at  one 
blow."     Bainbridge  is  yet  more  absolute. 
"  I  am  anxious  to  see  us  all  dispersed  about 
various  seas.     If  we  are  kept  together  in 
squadron,  or  lying  in  port,  the  whole  are 
scarcely  of  more  advantage  than  one  ship. 
I  wish  all  our  public  vessels  here  [Boston] 
were  dispersed  in  various  ports,  for  I  appre- 
hend it  will  draw  speedily  a  numerous 
force  of  the  enemy  to  blockade  or  attack." 
At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  Rodgers's 
squadron  was  in  Boston,  having  returned 
from  a  cruise,  and  the  Constitution  also, 
immediately  after  her  engagement  with  the 
Guerribre. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  spirit  even 
more  than  in  letter,  Rodgers's  leading 
conception  is  that  of  co-operation,  com- 
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bined  action.     First,  he  would  have  a  De- 
partment general  plan,  embracing  in  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  the  entire  navy  and  the 
ocean  at  large,  in  the  British  seas,  West  In- 
dies, and  North  Atlantic;    each  contrib- 
uting, by  its  particular  action  and  impres- 
sion, to  forward  the  work  of  the  others,  and 
so  of  the  whole.     Secondly,  he  intimates, 
not  obscurely,  though  cautiously,  in  each 
separate  field  the  concerted  action  of  sev- 
eral ships  is  better  than  their  disconnected 
efforts.     Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  on  the 
contrary,  implicitly,  and  indeed  explicitly, 
favor  individual  movement.     They  would 
reject  even  combination  by  the  Depart- 
ment— "  no  specific  instructions,  rely  upon 
the  enterprise  of  the  officers."    Nor  will 
they  have  a  local  supervision  or  control  in 
any  particular;  two  frigates  at  the  most  are 
to  act  together,  singly  even  is  preferable, 
and  they  shall  roam  the  seas  at  will. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which 
scheme  is   sounder  in  general  principle. 
All  military  experience  concurs  in  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  co-operative  action;   and  this 
means^  concentration,    under   the    liberal 
definition  before  given — unity  of  purpose 
and  subordination  to  a   central   control. 
General  rules,  however,  must  be  intelH- 
gently  applied  to  particular  circumstances; 
and  it  will  be  found  by  considering  the 
special  circumstances  of  British  commerce, 
under  the  war  conditions  of  18 12,   that 
Rodgers's  plan  was  particularly  suited  to 
injure  it.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  if  mer- 
chant vessels  were  so  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  that  rarely  more  than  one  would 
be  visible  at  a  time,  one  ship  of  war  could 
take  that  one  as  well  as  a  half-dozen  could. 
But  this  was  not  the  condition.     British 
merchant  ships  were  not  permitted  so  to 
act.     They  were  compelled  to  gather  at 
certain  centres,  and  thence,  when  enough 
had  assembled,  were  dispatched  in  large 
convoys,  guarded  by  ships  of  war,  in  force 
proportioned  to  that  disposable  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  local  admiral  and  to  the  an- 
ticipated danger.    Consequently,  while  iso- 
lated merchant  ships  were  certainly  to  be 
met,  they  were  but  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  table,  except  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  British  Islands  themselves. 

Such  were  the  conditions  while  Great 

Britain  had  been  at  war  with  France  alone ; 

but  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  led 

at  once  to  increased  stringency.    All  licenses 
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to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  convoy  were 
at  once  revoked,  and  every  colonial  and 
naval   commander   lay   under   heavy   re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  the  law  of  convoy. 
Insurance    of    course    was    forfeited    by 
breach  of  its  requirements ;  and  in  case  of 
parting   convoy,   capture   would   at   least 
hazard,  if  not  invaHdate,  the  poHcy.     Un- 
der all  this  compulsion,  concentrated  mer- 
chant fleets  and  heavy  guards  became  as 
far  as  possible  the  rule  of  action.     With 
such  conditions  it  was  at  once  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  single  ship  of  war  to  find,  and 
when  found  to  deal  effectually  with,  a  body 
of   vessels    which  on  the  one  hand  was 
large,  and  yet  occupied  but  a  small  space 
relatively  to  the  great  expanse  of  ocean 
over  which  the  pursuer  might  roam  fruit- 
lessly, missing  continually  the  one  moving 
spot  he  sought.    For  such  a  purpose  a  well- 
handled  squadron,  scattering  within  signal- 
distance  from  each  other,  or  to  meet  at  a 
rendezvous,  was  more  likely  to  find,  and, 
having  found,  could  by  concerted  action  best 
overcome  the  guard  and  destroy  the  fleet. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1812,  the  Navy  De- 
partment issued  orders  for  Rodgers,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  its  ideas  of  oper- 
ations.    The  two  squadrons  then  assem- 
bled under  him  were  to  go  to  sea,  and  there 
separate.     He   himself,  with  the   frigates 
President  and  Essex,  sloops  John  Adams 
and  Hornet,  and  the  small  brig  Nautilus, 
was  to  go  to  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  thence  cruise  eastwardly  off  and  on. 
Decatur's  two  frigates,   with  the  Argus, 
would  cruise  southwardly  from  New  York. 
It  was  expected  that  the  two  would  meet 
from  time  to  time;   and,  should  combined 
action  be  advisable,  Rodgers  had  authority 
to  unite  them  under  his  broad  pendant  for 
that  purpose.     The  object  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  which  at  this  time  was  expected  to 
be  returning  in  great  numbers   from  the 
Spanish  peninsula ;  whither  had  been  hur- 
ried every  available  ship,  and  every  barrel 
of  flour  in  store,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
approaching  embargo  of  April  4th  became 
public.     "  The  great  bulk  of  our  returning 
commerce,"    wrote    the    secretary,    "will 
make  for  the  ports  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  our  eastern  extremities;    and,  in  the 
protection  to  be  afforded,  such  ports  claim 
particular  attention." 

The  obvious  com.ment  on  this  disposition 
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is  that  protection  to  the  incoming  ships 
would  be  most  completely  afforded,  not  by 
the  local  presence  of  either  of  these  squad- 
rons, but  by  the  absence  of  the  enemy. 
This  absence  was  best  insured  by  beating 
him,  if  met;    and  in  the  then  size  of  the 
British  Halifax  fleet  it  was  possible  that  a 
detachment  sent  from  it  might  be  success- 
fully engaged  by  the  joint  division,  but  not 
by    either    squadron    singly.     The    other 
adequate  alternative  was  to  force  the  en- 
emy to  keep  concentrated,  and  so  to  cover 
as  small  a  part  as  might  be  of  the  home- 
ward path  of  the  scattered  American  trade. 
This  also  was  best  effected  by  uniting  our 
own    ships.     Without    exaggerating    the 
danger  to  the  American  squadrons,  thus 
needlessly  exposed  in  detail,  the  object  in 
view  would  have  been  attained  as  surely, 
and  at  less  risk,  by  keeping  all  the  vessels 
together,  even  though  they  were  retamed 
between  Boston  Bay  and  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  for  the  local  defence  of  com- 
merce.    In  short,  the  Department's  plan, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  government,  was  purely  and  narrowly 
defensive;  there  was  not  in  it  a  trace  of  any 
comprehension  of  the  principle  that  offence 
is  the  surest  defence.     The  opening  words 
of  its  letter  defined  the  full  measure  of  its 
understanding.     "  It  has  been  judged  ex- 
pedient so  to  employ  our  public  armed  ves- 
sels, as  to  afford  to  our  returning  commerce 
all  possible  protection."     To  this  may  he 
added  that,  by  stationing  divisions  inferior 
to    that    which    could    be    concentrated 
against  them,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
merchant  vessels  were  flocking  in  return, 
was  very  bad  strategy,  drawing  the  enemy 
by  a  double  motive  to  the  place  whence  his 
absence  was  particularly  desirable. 

The  better  way  was  to  influence  British 
naval  action  by  a  distinct  offensive  step ; 
by  a  movement  of  the  combined  divisions 
sufficiently  obvious  to  inspire  caution,^  but 
yet  too  vague  to  admit  of  precision  of  direc- 
tion or  definite  pursuit.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  ideas  formulated  in  his 
letter,  before  quoted,  Rodgers  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  a  plan,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  inflict  a  startling  blow  to  British 
commerce  and  prestige,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  compel  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate, thus  diminishing  his  menace  to 
American  commerce.  It  was  known  to 
him  that  a  large  convoy  had  sailed  from 


Jamaica  for  England  about  May  20th.  The 
invariable  course  of  such  bodies  was  first  to 
the  north-northeast,  parallel  in  a  general 
sense  to  the  Gulf   Stream  and  American 
coast,  until  they  had  cleared   the  north- 
east trades  and  the  belt  of  light  and  vari- 
able winds  above  them.     Upon  approach- 
ing forty  degrees  north  latitude,  they  met 
in°full  force  the  rude  west  winds,  as  the 
Spanish  navigators  styled  them,  and  before 
them  bore  away  to  the  Channel.     That  a 
month  after  their  starting  Rodgers  should 
still  have  hoped  to  overtake  them,  gives  a 
lively  impression  of  the  lumbering  slow- 
ness of  trade  movement  under  convoy ;  but 
he  counted  also  upon  the  far  swifter  joint 
speed  of  his  few  and  well-found  ships.     To 
the  effective  fulfilment  of  his  double  ob- 
ject, defensive  and  offensive,  however,  he 
required  more  ships  than  his  own  squad- 
ron, and  in  his  letter  to  the  Department  he 
held  his  course  dependent  upon  Decatur 
joining  him. 

On  June  2 1  St,  Decatur  did  join,  and  later 
in  the  same  day  arrived  a  Department  or- 
der of  June  i8th,   with  the  Declaration  of 
War.     Within  an  hour  the  division  of  five 
ships  was  under  way  for  sea.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  instant  movement  Rodgers 
did  not  receive  the  subsequent  order  of  the 
Department,     June   2 2d,   the  purport  of 
which  has  been  explained  and  discussed. 
Standing    off    southeasterly    from    Sandy 
Hook,  at  3  A.M.  of  June  23d  was  spoken  an 
American  brig,  which  four   days   before 
had  seen  the  convoy  steering  east  in  lati- 
tude   36°,    longitude    67°,     or  about  300 
miles  from  where  the  squadron  then  was, 
Sail  was  crowded  in  pursuit,  but  three 
hours  later  was  sighted  in  the  northeast  a 
large  sail  heading  toward  the  squadron. 
The  course  of  all  the  vessels  was  changed 
for  her;  but  she,  proving  to  be  a  British 
frigate,— the    Belvidera,    rated    32,    apd 
smaller  than  any  one  of  the  American  frig- 
ates,—speedily    turned    and    took    flight. 
Pursuit  was  continued  all  that   day  and 
until  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  the 
President  leading  as  the  fastest  ship;   but 
the  British  vessel,  fighting  for  her  life,  and 
with  the  friendly  port  of  Halifax  under  her 
lee,  could  resort  to  measures  impossible  to 
one  whose  plan  of  distant  cruising  required 
complete  equipment,  and  fuU  stores  of  pro- 
visions and  water.     Boats  and  spare  spars 
and  anchors  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
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fourteen  tons  of  drinking  water  pumped 
out.  Thus  lightened,  the  ship  drew  grad- 
ually away,  after  being  within  range  of  the 
President's  guns  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  succeeded  in  escaping,  having  re- 
ceived and  inflicted  considerable  damage. 
In  explanation  of  such  a  result  between  two 
antagonists  of  very  unequal  size,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  chasing  ship  of  those 
days  could  not  fire  straight  ahead;  while  in 
turning  her  side  to  bring  the  guns  to  bear 
as  the  President  several  times  did,  she  lost 
ground.  The  chased  ship,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  form  of  the  stern,  could 
use  four  guns  without  deviating  from  her 
course. 

After  some  little  further  delay  in  repair- 
ing, the  squadron  resumed  pursuit  of  the 
convoy.  On  June  29th,  and  again  on  July 
9th,  vessels  were  spoken  which  reported  that 
they  had  encountered  it,  the  latter  only  the 
evening  before.  Traces  of  its  course  were 
thought  also  to  be  found  in  quantities  of 
cocoanut  shell  and  orange  peel,  passed  on 
one  occasion;  but,  though  the  chase  was 
continued  to  within  twenty  hours'  sail  of 
the  English  Channel,  the  fleet  itself  was 
never  seen.  To  this  disappointing  result 
atmospheric  conditions  very  largely  con- 
tributed. From  June  29th,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Great  Banks,  until  July  13th, 
when  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  the 
weather  was  so  thick  that  ''at  least  six 
days  out  of  seven"  nothing  was  visible  over 
five  miles  away,  and  for  long  periods  the 
vessels  could  not  even  see  one  another  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  The  same 
surrounding  lasted  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Madeira,  for  which  the  squadron's  course 
was  next  shaped.  After  passing  that 
island  on  June  21st  the  return  was  made 
toward  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  which  were  sighted,  and  thence 
again  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Sable;  reaching  Boston  August  31st, 
after  an  absence  of  seventy  days. 

Although  Rodgers's  plan  had  completely 
failed  in  what  may  properly  be  called  its 
purpose  of  offence,  and  he  could  report  the 
capture  of  "only  seven  merchant  vessels, 
and  those  not  valuable,"  he  congratulated 
himself  with  justice  upon  success  on  the 
defensive  side.  The  full  effect  was  pro- 
duced, which  he  had  anticipated  from  the 
mere  fact  of  a  strong  American  division 
being  at  sea,  but  seen  so  near  its  own  shores 


that  nothing  certain  could  be  inferred  as  to 
its  movements  or  intentions.  The  Belvi- 
dera,  having  lost  sight  of  it  at  midnight, 
could,  upon  her  arrival  in  Halifax,  give  only 
the  general  information  that  it  was  at  sea; 
and  Captain  Byron,  who  commanded  her, 
thought  with  reason  that  the  President's 
action  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the 
anticipated  hostilities  had  been  begun.  He 
therefore  seized  and  brought  in  two  or  three 
American  merchantmen;  but  the  British 
admiral.  Sawyer,  thinking  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  some  mistake,  like  that  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  President  and  Little  Belt  a 
year  before,  directed  their  release. 

A  very  few  days  later,  definite  intelli- 
gence of   the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  was  received  at  Halifax.     At 
that  period,  the  American  seas  from  the 
Equator    to  Labrador  were  for  adminis- 
trative  purposes   divided   by  the  British 
Admiralty  into  four  commands:  two  in  the 
West    Indies,     centring     respectively    at 
Jamaica    and    Barbadoes;    one    at   New- 
foundland; while  the  fourth,  with  its  two 
chief  naval  bases  of  Halifax  and  Bermuda, 
lay  over  against  the  United   States,  and 
embraced    the    Atlantic  coast   line   in  its 
field  of  operations.     Admiral  Sawyer  now 
promptly  dispatched  a  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  one  small  ship  of  the  Hne  and  three 
frigates,  the  Shannon,  7,^,  Belvidera,  36, 
and  yEolus,  32,  which  sailed  July  5th.     On 
the  9th,  off  Nantucket,  it  was  joined  by  the 
Guerriere,  t,S,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  off 
Sandy  Hook.     There  Captain  Broke,  of 
the  Shannon,  who  by  seniority  of  rank 
commanded  the  whole  force,  "  received  the 
first   intelligence   of   Rodgers's   squadron 
haying  put  to  sea."  *     As  an  American  di- 
vision of  some  character  had  been  known 
to  be  at  sea  since  the  Belvidera  met  it,  and 
as   Rodgers   on   this   particular  day  was 
within  two  days'  sail  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  entire  ignorance  of  the  enemy  as  to 
his  whereabouts  could  not  be  more  em- 
phatically stated.     The  components  of  the 
British  force  were  such  that  no  two  of  them 
could  justifiably  venture  to  encounter  his 
united  command.    Consequently,  to  remain 
together  was  imposed  as  a  military  necessity, 
and  it  so  continued  for  some  weeks.     In 
fact,  the  first  separation,  that  of  the  Guer- 
riere, though  apparently  necessary  and  safe, 
was  followed  immediately  by  a  disaster. 

■■'■  James,  Naval  History  (Edition,  1824),  Vol.  V,  p.  283. 
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Rodgers  was  therefore  justified  in  his 
claim  concerning  his  cruise.     "  It  is  truly 
unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  make  a  com- 
munication thus  barren  of  benefit  to  our 
country.     The   only   consolation  I,   indi- 
vidually, feel  on  the  occasion,  is  derived 
from    knowing    that    our    being    at    sea 
obliged  the  enemy  to  concentrate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  most  active  force, 
and  thereby  prevented  his  capturing  an 
incalculable  amount  of  American  property 
that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice."    "My  calculations  were,"  he  wrote" 
on  another  occasion,  "  even  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  the  convoy,  that  leaving 
the  coast  as  we  did  would  tend  to  distract 
the  enemy,  obhge  him  to  concentrate  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  active  navy,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  his  single  cruisers 
from  lying  before  any  of  our  principal 
ports,  from  their  not  knowing  to  which,  or 
at  what  moment,  we  might  return."     This 
was  not  only  a  perfectly  sound  miHtary 
conception,  gaining  additional  credit  from 
the  contrasted  views  of  Decatur  and  Bain- 
bridge,  but  it  was  applied  successfully  at 
the   most   critical   moment   of   all   wars, 
namely,  when  commerce  is  flocking  home 
for  safety,  and  under  conditions  particu- 
larly hazardous  to  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  unusually  large  number  of  vessels 
we  then  had  out.     "  We  have  been  so  com- 
pletely occupied  in  looking  out  for  Com- 
modore  Rodgers's   squadron,"   wrote  an 
ofilcer  of  the  Giierrihe,   "that  we  have 
taken  very  few  prizes."     President  Madi- 
son in  his   annual  message   said:    "Our 
trade,  with  little  exception,  has  reached  our 
ports;  having  been  much  favored  in  it  by 
the  course  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  our 
frigates  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  offensive  action  of 
the  enemy  against  our  ports  and  com- 
merce that  was  thus  hampered.  Un- 
wonted defensive  measures  were  forced 
upon  him.  Uncertainty  as  to  Rodgers's 
position  and  intentions  led  Captain  Broke, 
on  July  29th,  to  join  a  homeward-bound 
Jamaica  fleet,  under  convoy  of  the  frigate 
Thalia,  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Halifax, 
and  to  accompany  it  with  his  division  five 
hundred  miles  on  its  voyage.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  meeting  shows  that  it  was  pre- 
arranged, and  its  distance  from  the  Ameri- 


can coast,  five  hundred  miles  away  from 
New  York,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
journey    through    which    this    additional 
guard  was  thought  necessary,  emphasize 
the  effect  of  Rodgers's  unknown  where- 
abouts   upon    the    enemy's    movements. 
The  protection  of  their  own  trade  carried 
this  British  division  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  coast  they  were  to  threaten.     It  is 
in  such  study  of  reciprocal  action  between 
enemies  that  the  lessons  of  war  are  learned, 
and  its  principles  established,  in  a  manner 
to  which  the  study  of  combats  between  sin- 
gle  ships,   however   brilliant,    affords   no 
equivalent.     The  convoy  that  Broke  thus 
accompanied  has  been  curiously  confused 
with  the  one  of  which  Rodgers  beheved 
himself  in  pursuit;  *  and  the  British  naval 
historian,  James,  chuckles  obviously  over 
the  blunder  of   the  Yankee  commodore, 
who  returned  to  Boston  "just  six  days 
after  the  Thalia,  having  brought  home  her 
charge   in   safety,   had   anchored   in   the 
Downs."     Rodgers  may  have  been  wholly 
misinformed  as  to  there  being  any  Jamaica 
convoy  on  the  way  when  he  started ;  but  as 
on  July  29th  he  had  passed  Madeira  on  his 
way  home,  it  is  obvious  that  the  convoy 
which  Broke  then  joined  south  of  Halifax 
could  not  be  the  one  the  American  squad- 
ron believed  itself  to  be  pursuing  across  the 
Atlantic  a  month  earlier. 

When  Broke  considered  the  convoy  in 
safety,  he  left  it  to  its  proper  escort,  di- 
rected the  Gue^riere,  which  needed  repairs, 
to  go  to  Halifax,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  returned  off  New  York, 
where  he  was  again  reported  on  September 
loth.  The  movement  of  the  convoy,  and 
the  Guerriere's  need  of  refit,  were  Hnked 
events  that  brought  about  the  first  single- 
ship  action  of  the  war;  to  account  for 
which  fully  the  antecedent  movements  of 
her  opponent  must  also  be  traced.  At  the 
time  Rodgers  sailed,  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution,  44,  was  lying  at  An- 
napohs,  Maryland,  enhsting  a  crew. 
Fearing  to  be  blockaded  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  position  almost  hopeless,  her  cap- 
tain, Hull,  hurried  to  sea  on  July  1 2th.  On 
the  17th,  the  ship  being  then  off  Egg  Har- 
bor, New  Jersey,  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  shore,  bound  to  New  York,  Broke's 
vessels,  which  had  then  arrived  from  Hali- 

*  Naval  Chronicles,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  iSQ*.    James,  Vol. 
V,  p.  274. 
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fax  for  the  first  time  in  the  war,   were 
sighted  from  the  mast-head,  to  the  north- 
ward   and    inshore    of    the    Constitution. 
Captain  Hull  at  first  beHeved  that  this 
might   be   the   squadron   of  Rodgers,    of 
whose  actual  movements  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge, waiting  for  him  to  join,  in  order  to 
carry  out  orders  of  the  Department.    Two 
hours  later,  another  sail  was  discovered  to 
the  northeast,  off  shore.     The  perils  of  an 
isolated  ship,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force  of  possible  enemies,  imposed  cau- 
tion, so  Hull    steered  warily  toward   the 
single  unknown.     Attempting  to  exchange 
signals,   he   soon   found   that   he   neither 
could  understand  nor  be  understood.     To 
persist  on  his  course  might  surround  him 
with  foes,  and  accordingly,  about  11  p.m., 
the  ship  was  headed  to  the  southeast  and  so 
continued  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  strangers,  among  whom 
was  the  Guerrihe;   and  there  ensued  a 
chase  which,  lasting  from  dayhght  of  July 
i8th  to  near  noon  of  the  20th,  has  become 
historical    in    the    United    States    Navy, 
from  the  attendant  difficulties  and  the  im- 
minent peril  of  the  favorite  ship  endan- 
gered.    Much    of    the    pursuit    being    in 
calm,  and  on  soundings,  resort  was  haa  to 
towing  by  boats,  and  to  dragging  the  ship 
ahead  by  means  of  light  anchors  dropped 
on  the  bottom.     In  a  contest  of  this  kind, 
the  ability  of  a  squadron  to  concentrate 
numbers  on  one  or  two  ships,  which  can 
first  approach  and  cripple  the  enemy,  thus 
holding  him  till  their  consorts  come  up, 
gives  an  evident  advantage  over  the  single 
opponent.     On  the  other  hand,  the  towing 
boats  of   the   pursuer,  being   toward  the 
stern  guns  of  the  pursued,  are  the  first  ob- 
jects on  either  side  to  come  under  fire,  and 
are  vulnerable  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  ships  themselves     Under  such 
conditions,   accurate  appreciation  of  ad- 
vantages,  and  unremitting  use  of  small 
opportunities,  are  apt  to  prove  decisive. 
It  was  by  such  diligent  and  skilful  exertion 
that  the  Constitution  effected  her  escape 
from  a  position  which  for  a  time  seemed 
desperate;  but  it  should  not  escape  atten- 
tion that  thus  early  in  the  war,  before  Great 
Britain  had  been  able  to   reenforce  her 
American  fleet,  one  of   our  frigates  was 
unable    to    enter    our    principal   seaport. 
''  Finding  the  ship  so  far  to  the  southward 


and  eastward,"  reported  Hull,  "and  the 
enemy's  squadron  stationed  off  New  York, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  to  get  in 
there,  I  determined  to  make  for  Boston,  to 
receive  your  further  orders." 

On  the  28th  he  writes  from  Boston,  that 
there  were  as  yet  no  British  cruisers  in 
Boston  Bay,   nor  off  the  New   England 
coast;    that  great  numbers  of  merchant 
vessels  were  daily  arriving  from  Europe; 
and  that  he  was  warning  them  off  the 
southern  ports,  advising  that  they  should 
enter  Boston.     He  reasoned  that  the  enemy 
would  now  disperse,   and  probably  send 
two  frigates  off  the  port.     In  this  he  prob- 
ably underestimated   the  deterrent  effect 
of  Rodgers's  invisible  command,  but  the 
apprehension  hastened  his  own  departure, 
and   on  August  2d  he  sailed  again  with 
the  first  fair  wind.     Running   along   the 
Maine  coast  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  he  then 
passed  on  to  Hahfax ;  and  meeting  noth- 
ing there,  in  a  three  or  four  days'  stay, 
•pushed  on  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to 
intercept  the  trade  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.     Here    in    the    neighborhood    of 
Cape  Race  some  important  captures  were 
made,  and  on  August   15th  an  American 
brig  retaken,  which  gave  information  that 
Broke's    squadron    was    not    far    away. 
This  was  probably  a  fairly  correct  report, 
as  its  returning  course  should  have  carried 
it  near  by  a  very  few  days  before.     Hull 
therefore  determined  to  go  to  the  south- 
ward, passing  close  to  Bermuda,  to  cruise 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
In  pursuance  of  this  decision  the  Consti- 
tution had  run  some  three  hundred  miles, 
when  at  2  p.m.  of  August  19th,  being  then 
nearly  midway  of  the  route  over  which 
Broke  three  weeks  before  had  accompanied 
the  convoy,  a  sail  was  sighted  to  the  east- 
ward, standing  west.     This  proved  to  be 
the  Guerrihe,  on  her  return  to  Halifax; 
toward  which   she  was  moving  very  leis- 
urely, having  traversed  only  two  hundred 
miles  in  twelve  days. 

As  the  Constitution,  standing  south- 
south-west  for  her  destination,  was  cross- 
ing the  Guerriere's  bows,  her  course  was 
changed,  in  order  to  learn  the  character  of 
the  stranger.  By  half-past  three  she  was 
recognized  to  be  a  large  frigate,  under  easy 
sail  on  the  starboard  tack;  which,  the 
wind  being  northwesterly,  gives  her  head- 
ing  from   west-southwest   to     southwest. 
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The  Constitution  was  to  windward.     At 
3.45  the  Guerriere,  without  changing  her 
course,  backed  her  main-topsail,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  lessen  her  forward  move- 
ment,  leaving  just  way  enough  to  keep 
command   with   her  helm.     To   be   thus 
nearly    motionless    assured    the    steadiest 
platform  for  aiming  the  guns,  during  the 
period  most  critical  for  the  Constitution, 
when,  to  get  near,  she  must  steer  nearly 
head  on,  toward  her  opponent.     The  dis- 
advantage of  this  approach  is  that  the  en- 
emy's shot,  if  they  hit,  pass  from  end  to  end 
of   the   ship,   a   distance,   in   those   days, 
nearly  fourfold  that  of  from  side  to  side; 
and  besides,  the  line  from  bow  to  stern  was 
that  on  which  the  guns  and  the  men  who 
work  them  were  ranged.     The   risks  of 
grave   injury   were   therefore   greatly   in- 
creased by  exposure  to  this,  which  by  sol- 
diers is  called  enfilading,  but  at  sea  a  raking 
fire;  and  to  avoid  such  mischance  was  one 
of  the  principal  concerns  of  a  captain  in  a 
naval  duel. 

Seeing  his  enemy  thus  challenge  him  to 
come  on,  Hull,  who  had  been  carrying  sail 
in  order  to  close,  now  reduced  his  canvas 
to  topsails,  and  put  two  reefs  into  them, 
bringing  by  the  wind  for  that  object.     All 
other  usual  preparations  were  made  at  the 
same  time;    the  Constitution  during  them 
lying  side  to  wind,  practically  motionless, 
out  of  gunshot  of  her  antagonist.     When 
all  was  ready,  the  ship  kept  away  again, 
heading  toward  the  starboard  quarter  of 
the  British  vessel;   that  is,  she  was  on  her 
right-hand  side,  steering  toward  her  stern. 
As  this,  if  continued,  would  permit  her  to 
pass  close  under  the  stern,  and  rake,  Cap- 
tain Dacres  waited  until  he  thought  her 
within  gunshot,  when  he  fired  the  guns  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel— the  star- 
board broadside— and   immediately  wore 
ship;   that  is,  turned  the  Guerriere  round, 
making  a  half  circle,  and  bringing  her  other 
side  toward  the  Constitution,  to  fire  the 
other,  or  port,  battery.     It  will  be  seen 
that,  as  both  ships  were  moving  in  the 
same   general   direction,   away   from   the 
wind,  the  American  coming  straight  on, 
while  the  British  retired  by  a  succession  of 
semicircles,  each  time  this  manoeuvre  was 
repeated  the  ships  would  be  nearer  together. 
This  was  what  both  captains  purposed,  but 
neither  proposed  to  be  raked  in  the  opera- 
tion.   Hence,  although  the  Constitution  did 
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not  wear,  she  "yawed"  several  times;  that 
is,  turned  her  head  from  side  to  side,  so  that 
a  shot  striking  would  not  have  full  raking 
effect,  but  anghng  across  the  decks  would 
do  proportionately  less  damage.  Such 
methods  were  common  to  all  actions  be- 
tween single  ships. 

These  proceedings  had  lasted  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Dacres, 
considering  he  now  could  safely  afford  to 
let  his  enemy  close,  settled  his  ship  on  a 
course  nearlv  before  the  wind,  having  it  a 
little  on  her  left  side.  The  American 
frigate  was  thus  behind  her,  receiving  the 
shot  of  her  stern  guns,  to  which  the  bow 
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fire  of  those  days  could  make  little  effective 
reply.     To  relieve  this  disadvantage,  by 
shortening  its  duration,  a  big  additional 
sail— the    main    topgallantsail— was     set 
upon   the   Constitution,  which,   gathering 
fresh  speed,  drew  up  on  the  left-hand  side 
of   the   Guerriere,    within   pistol-shot,    at 
6  P.M.,    when    the    battle    proper    fairly 
began.      For    the    moment  manoeuvring 
ceased,  and  a  square  set-to  at  the  guns 
followed,  the  ships  running  side  by  side. 
In  twenty  minutes   the   Guerrihe's    miz- 
zen-mast*  was   shot  away,   falling  over- 
board on  the  starboard  side;  while  at  nearly 
the  same  moment,  so  Hull  reported,  her 
main-yard    went    in    the    slings-f     This 
double  accident  reduced  her  speed;  but  in 
addition  the  mast,  with  all   its   hamper 
dragging  in  the  water,  both  slowed  the 
vessel  and  acted  as  a  rudder  to  turn  her 
head  to  starboard,— from  the  Constitution. 
The  sail-power  of  the  latter  being  unim- 
paired would  quickly  have  carried  her  so 
far  ahead  that  her  guns  would  no  longer 
bear,  if  she  continued  the  same  course. 
Hull' therefore,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  spars 
of  his  antagonist  go  overboard,  put  the 
helm  to  port,  in  order  to  "  oblige  him  to  do 
the  same,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  raked  by 
our  getting  across  his  bows."  J     The  fall 
of  the  Guerriere' s  mast  effected  what  was 
desired  by  Hull,  who  continues:  "On  our 
helm  being  put  to  port  the  ship  came  to, 
and  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pouring  in 
upon   his    larboard   bow    several    broad- 
sides."    The  disabled  state  of  the  British 
frigate,  and  the  promptness  of  the  Ameri- 
can captain,  thus  enabled  the  latter  to  take 
a  raking  position  upon  the  port  (larboard) 
bow  of  the  enemy;  that  is,  ahead,  but  on 
the  left  side. 

The  Constitution  ranged  on  very  slowly 
across  the  Guerriere' s  bows,  from  left  to 
right,  her  sails  shaking  in  the  wind,  be- 
cause the  yards  could  not  be  braced,  the 
braces  having  been  shot  away.  From 
this  commanding  position  she  gave  two 
raking  broadsides,  to  which  her  opponent 
could  reply  only  feebly  from  a  few  for- 
ward guns;  then,  the  vessels  being  close  to- 
gether, and  the  British  forging  slowly 
ahead,  threatening  to  cross  the  American's 
stern,  the  helm  of  the  latter  was  put  up. 


*  Of  the  three  masts  of  a  "ship,"  the  mizzen-masl  is  the 
one  nearest  the  stern.  _ 

fThe  middle,  where  the  yard  is  hung. 
J  Hull's  report. 


As  the  Constitution  turned  away,  the  bow- 
sprit  of   the   Guerriere   lunged   over   her 
quarter-deck,  and  became  entangled  by  her 
portmizzen  rigging;   the  result  being  that 
the  two  fell  into  the  same  line,  the  Guer- 
riere astern  and  fastened  to  her  antagonist 
as  described.     In  her  crippled  condition 
for  manoeuvring,  it  was  possible  that  the 
British  captain  might  seek  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  by  boarding,  for  which 
the  present  situation  seemed  to  offer  some 
opportunity;  and  from    the  reports  of  the 
respective  officers  it  is  clear  that  the  same 
thought  occurred  to  both  parties,  prompt- 
ing in  each  the  movement  to  repel  board- 
ers rather  than  to  board.     A  number  of 
men  clustered  on  either  side  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  here,  by  musketry  fire,  oc- 
curred some  of  the  severest  losses.     The 
first  lieutenant  and  sailing-master  of  the 
Constitution  fell  wounded,  and  the  senior 
officer  of  marines  dead,  shot  through  the 
head.     All  these  were  specially  concerned 
where  boarding  was  at  issue.     This  period 
was  brief;  for  at  6.30  the  fore  and  main- 
masts of  the  British  frigate  gave  way  to- 
gether, carrying  with  them  all  the  head 
booms,  and  she  lay  a  helpless  hulk  in  the 
trough  of  a  heavy  sea,  rolling  the  muzzles 
of  her  guns  under.     A  sturdy  attempt  to 
get  her  under  control  with  the  spritsail  was 
made;  but  this  resource,  a  bare  possibility 
to  a  dismasted  ship  in  a  fleet  action,  with 
friends  around,  was  only  the  assertion  of 
a  sound  never-give-up   tradition,  against 
hopeless  odds,  in  a  naval  duel  with  a  full- 
sparred  enemy.     The  Constitution  hauled 
off  for  half  an  hour  to  repair  damages,  and 
upon  returning  received  the  surrender  of 
her  enemy.     It  was  then  dark,  and  the 
night  was  passed  in  transferring  the  pris- 
oners.    When  day  broke,   the  prize  was 
found  so  shattered  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  her  into  port.     She  was 
consequently  set  on  fire  at  3  p.m.,  and  soon 
after  blew  up. 

In  this  fight  the  American  frigate  was 
much  superior  in  force  to  her  antagonist. 
The  customary,  and  upon  the  whole  just- 
est,  mode  of  estimating  relative  power,  is 
by  aggregate  weight  of  shot  discharged  in 
one  broadside;  and  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  range  is  so  close  that  every  gun  comes 
into  play,  it  is  perhaps  a  useless  refine- 
ment to  insist  on  qualifying  considerations. 
The  broadside  of  the  Constitution  weighed 
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736    pounds,  that    of  the  Guerrihe  570. 
The  difference  therefore  in  favor  of   the 
American  vessel  was  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
the  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  crews  was 
even  greater.     It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  insist  upon  any  singular  credit,  in  the 
mere  fact  that  under  such  odds  victory  falls 
to  the  heavier  vessel.     What  can  be  said, 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several 
reports,   is   that  the  American  ship   was 
fought  warily  and  boldly,  that  her  gunnery 
was  excellent,  that  the  instant  advantage 
taken  of  the  enemy's  mizzen-mast  falling 
showed  high  seamanHke  quahties,  both  in 
promptness  and  accuracy  of  execution;  in 
short,  that,  considering  the  capacity  of  the 
American  captain  as  evidenced  by  his  ac- 
tion, and  the  odds  in  his  favor,  nothing  could 
be  more  misplaced  than  Captain  Dacre's 
vaunt  before  the  court:     ''I  am  so  well 
aware  that  the  success  of  my  opponent  was 
owing  to  fortune,  that  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
to  be  once  more  opposed  to  the  Constitution, 
with  the  same  officers  and  crew  under  my 
command,  in  a  frigate  of  similar  force  to 
the  Guerriere. ' '    Considering  the  difference 
of  broadside  weight,  this  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  the  capacity  and  courage  of  the  cap- 
tain and  ship's  company  of  the  Guerriere, 
being  over  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  those 
of  the  Constitution,  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  latter's  bare  thirty  per  cent, 
superiority  of  force.     It  may  safely  be  said 
that  one  will  look  in  vain  through  the  ac- 
counts of  the  transaction  for  any  ground 
for  such  assumption.     A  ready  acquies- 
cence in  this  opinion  was  ehcited,  indeed, 
from  two  witnesses,  the  master  and  a  mas- 
ter's mate,  based  upon  a  supposed  superi- 
ority of  fire,  which  the  latter  estimated  to 
be  in  point  of  rapidity  as  four  broadsides  to 
every  three  of  the  Constitution.  But  rapidity 
is  not  the  only  element  of  superiority;  and 
Dacre's  satisfaction  on  this  score,  repeated- 
ly expressed,  might  have  been  tempered  by 
one  of  the  facts  he  alleged  in  defence  of  his 
surrender— that  "  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  Guerrihre  there  were  about  thirty  shot 
which  had  taken  effect  about  five  sheets  of 
copper  down,"— far  below  the  water-line. 
Captain    Hull    with    the    Constitution 
reached  Boston  August  30th,  just  four  weeks 
after  his  departure;  and  the  following  day 
Commodore  Rodgers  with  his  squadron 
entered  the  harbor.     It  was  a  meeting  be- 
tween disappointment  and  exultation-  for 


so  profound  was  the  impression  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  least  in  New 
England,  concerning  the  irreversible  su- 
periority of  Great  Britain  on  the  sea,  that 
no  word  less  strong  than  "exultation"  can 
do  justice  to  the  feehng  aroused  by  Hull's 
victory.  Sight  was  lost  of  the  disparity  of 
force,  and  the  pride  of  the  country  fixed, 
not  upon  those  points  which  the  attentive 
seaman  can  recognize  as  giving  warrant  for 
confidence,  but  upon  the  supposed  demon- 
stration of  superiority  in  equal  combat. 

Consolation  was  needed;  for  since  Rodg- 
ers's   sailing  much  had  occurred  to  dis- 
hearten, and  little  to  encourage.     The  na- 
tion had  not  had  great  expectation  from  its 
tiny  navy;  but  concerning  our  arms  on 
shore  the  advocates  of  war  had  entertained 
the  unreasoning  confidence  of  those  who 
expect  to  reap  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
sow.     In  the  first  year  of  President  Jeffer- 
son's administration,  1801,  the  "peace  es- 
tabhshment"  of  the  regular  army,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
party  in  power,  was  reduced  to  three  thou- 
sand men.  In  1808,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  an  "  additional  mihtary 
force"  was  authorized,  raising  the  total  to 
about  thrice  the  above  number.     The  lat- 
ter measure  seems  for  some  time  to  have 
been  considered  temporary  in  character; 
for  in  a  return  to  Congress  in  January, 
18 10,  the  numbers  actually  in  service  are 
reported,  separately,  as  2,765  and  4,189; 
total,  6,954,  exclusive  of  staff  officers. 

General  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  captains 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1808,  has  record- 
ed that  the  condition  of  both  soldiers  and 
officers  was  in  great  part  most  inefficient. 
In  January,  18 12,  when  war  had  in  effect 
been  determined  upon  in  the  party  coun- 
cils, a  bill  was  passed  raising  the  army  to 
thirty- five  thousand;  but  in  the  econom- 
ical and  social  condition  of  the  period  the 
service  was  under  a  popular  disfavor,  to 
which  the  attitude  of  recent  administra- 
tions doubtless  contributed  greatly,  and  re- 
cruiting went  on  very  slowly.  There  was 
substantially  no  military  tradition  in  the 
country.  Thirty  years  of  peace  had  seen 
the  disappearance  of  the  officers  whom  the 
War  of  Independence  had  left  in  their 
prime;  and  the  administration  fell  into 
that  most  facile  of  mistakes,  the  choice  of 
old  men,  because  when  vouths  thev  had 
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worn  an  epaulette,  without  regarding  the 
experience  they  had  had  under  it,  or  since 
it  was  laid  aside.  The  general  officers 
appointed  were  all  near  sixty,  some  of 
them  over.  This  is  not  necessarily  too  old 
for  men  who  have  continuously  followed 
the  profession;  but  it  is  much  too  old  to 
make  a  beginning  or  a  fresh  start. 

Among  the  men  thus  selected  were 
Henry  Dearborn,  for  senior  major-general, 
to  command  the  northern  division  of  the 
country,  from  Niagara  to  Boston  Bay  and 
New  York;  and  William  Hull,  a  brigadier, 
for  the  north-western  frontier,  centring 
round  Detroit.  The  latter,  who  was  uncle 
to  Captain  Hull  of  the  Constitution,  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  because  already  civil 
Governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  Presi- 
dent Madison's  administration  thus  re- 
versed the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  which 
commonly  was  to  choose  a  military  man 
for  civil  governor  of  exposed  provinces. 
Hull  accepted  with  reluctance,  and  under 
pressure.  He  set  out  for  his  new  duties, 
expecting  that  he  would  receive  in  his  dis- 
tant and  perilous  charge  that  measure  of 
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support  which  results  from  active  opera- 
tions at  some  other  point  of  the  enemy's 
Hne,  presumably  at  Niagara.  In  this  he 
was  disappointed.  Dearborn  was  now 
sixty-one,  Hull  fifty-nine.  Both  had 
served  with  credit  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  in  subordinate  positions; 
and  Dearborn  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
throughout  Jefferson's  two  terms. 

Opposed  to  these  was  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Isaac  Brock,  a 
major-general  in  the  British  army.  A  sol- 
dier from  boyhood,  he  had  commanded  a 
regiment  in  active  campaign  at  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  now  forty-two,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  had  served  in  North  Amer- 
ica; first  with  his  regiment,  and  later  as  a 
general  officer  in  command  of  the  troops. 
In  October,  1811,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  province.  He  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  political  and 
military  conditions  surrounding  him,  and 
his  mind  had  long  been  actively  engaged  in 
considering  probable  contingencies,  in 
case  war,  threatening  since  1807,  should 
become   actual.     He  was,   in  formulated 
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purpose  and  resolve,  perfectly  prepared  for 
immediate  action,  as  was  shown  by  his  let- 
ters to  his  superior,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Governor  -  General,      foreshadowing     his 
course.     The  pressure  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  western  frontier  of  the  United   States 
would  compel  that  country,  he  predicted, 
to  keep  a   considerable  force   there,   the 
presence  of  which  would  naturally  tend  to 
more     than     mere     defensive     measures. 
With  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  co-operation  of  the  Indians  was 
essential.     To    preserve    Upper    Canada, 
therefore,    Michilimackinac    and    Detroit 
must  be  reduced.     Otherwise  the  savages 
could  not  be  convinced  that  Great  Britain 
would   not  sacrifice   them  at  a  peace,  as 
they  believed  her  to  have  done  in  1794,  by 
Jay's    Treaty.     In    this    he   agreed   with 
Hull,  who  faced  the  situation  far  more  effi- 
ciently than  his  superiors,  and  at  the  same 
moment  was  writing  officially,  "The  Brit- 
ish cannot  hold  Upper  Canada  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they 
cannot  obtain  if  we  have  an  adequate  force 
at  Detroit."     Brock  deemed  it  vital  that 
Amherstberg,     nearly    opposite     Detroit, 
should  be  held  in  force;  both  to  resist  the 
first  hostile  attack,  and  as  a  base  whence  to 
proceed  to  offensive  operations.     He  ap- 
pehended,    and    correctly,    as    the  event 
proved,  that  Niagara  would  be  chosen  by 
the  Americans  as  the  line  for  their  main 
body  to  penetrate  with  a  view  to  conquest. 
This  was  his  defensive  frontier;  the  western, 
the  offensive  wing  of  his  campaign.    These 
leading  ideas  dictated  his  preparations,  im- 
perfect from  paucity  of  means,  but  suffi-  • 
cient  to  meet  the  limping,  flaccid  measures 
of  the  United  States  authorities. 

To  this  well-considered  view  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  opposed 
no  ordered  plan  of  any  kind,  no  mind  pre- 
pared with  even  the  common  precautions 
of  every-day  life.  This  unreadiness, 
plainly  manifested  by  its  actions,  was  the 
more  culpable  because  the  unfortunate 
Hull,  in  a  communication  dated  March  6, 
181 2,  a  month  before  his  unwilling  accept- 
ance of  his  general's  commission,  had  laid 
clearly  before  it  the  leading  features  of  the 
mihtary  and  political  situation,  recognized 
by  him  during  his  four  years  of  office  as 
Governor  of  the  Territory.  In  this  co- 
gent^  paper,  amid  numerous  illuminative 
details,  he  laid  unmistakable  emphasis  on 


the  decisive  influence  of  Detroit  upon  the 
whole  Northwest,  especially  in  determin- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Indians.  He  dwelt 
also  upon  the  critical  weakness  of  the 
communications  on  which  its  tenure  de- 
pended, and  upon  the  necessity  of  naval 
superiority  to  secure  the  communications. 
This  expression  of  his  opinion  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  over  three 
months  before  the  declaration  of  war.  As 
early,  however,  as  January,  Secretary 
Eustis  had  been  warned  by  Armstrong, 
who  subsequently  succeeded  him  in  the 
War  Department,  that  Detroit,  otherwise 
advantageous  in  position,  "  would  be  posi- 
tively bad,  unless  your  naval  means  have 
an  ascendancy  on  Lake  Erie." 

On  May  25th,  three  weeks  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  Hull  took  command  of 
the  mihtia  assembled  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  On 
the  loth  of  June  he  was  at  Urbana,  where  a 
regiment  of  regular  infantry  joined.     June 
30th    he    reached    the    Maumee    River, 
and   thence   reported  that  his  force  was 
over   two  thousand,  rank  and   file.     He 
had     already     been     officially     informed 
that  war  was  certain.     Nevertheless,  he 
here    loaded    a    schooner    with    military 
stores,  and   sent  her  down  the  river  for 
Detroit,  knowing  that,  twenty  miles  before 
reaching  there,  she  must  pass  close  to  the 
British  Fort  Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River, 
covering  Amherstberg;   and  this  while  the 
enemy  had  local  naval  superiority.    In  tak- 
ing this  risk,  the  very  imprudence  of  which 
testifies  the  importance  of  water  transporta- 
tion to  Detroit,  Hull  directed  his  aids  to  for- 
ward his  baggage  by  the  same  conveyance; 
and  with  it,  contrary  to  his  intention,  were 
dispatched  also  his  official  papers.     The 
vessel,  being  promptly  seized  by  the  boats 
of  the  British  armed  hiig  Hunter,  was  taken 
into  Maiden,  whence  Colonel  St.  George, 
commanding  the  district,  sent  the  captured 
correspondence  to  Brock.    "  Till  I  received 
these  letters,"  remarked  the  latter,  "I  had 
no  idea  General  Hull  was  advancing  with 
so  large  a  force." 

When  Brock  thus  wrote,  July  20th,  he 
was  at  Fort  George,  on  the  shore  of  Onta- 
rio, near  Niagara  River,  watching  the 
frontier  where  he  expected  the  main  at- . 
tack.  He  had  already  struck  his  first 
blow.  Immediately  upon  being  assured 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  on  June  28th,  he 
had  dispatched  a  letter  to  St.  Joseph's,  di- 
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recting  all  preparations  to  be  made  for  pro- 
ceeding against  Mackinac;  the  final  deter- 
mination as  to  offensive  or  defensive  action 
being  very  properly  left  to  the  officer 
there  in  command.  The  latter,  thus 
aware  of  his  superior's  wishes,  started  July 
1 6th,  with  some  six  hundred  men, — of 
whom  four  hundred  were  Indians, — under 
convoy  of  the  armed  brig  Caledonia,  be- 
longing to  the  North-western  Fur  Com- 
pany. The  next  day  he  appeared  before 
the  American  post,  where  the  existence  of 
war  was  yet  unknown.  The  garrison 
numbered  fifty-seven,  including  three  offi- 
cers; being  about  one-third  the  force  re- 
ported necessary  for  the  peace  establish- 
ment by  Mr.  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War, 
in  1801.  The  place  was  immediately 
surrendered.  Under  all  the  conditions 
stated,  there  is  an  entertaining  ingenuous- 
ness in  the  reference  made  to  this  disaster 
by  President  Madison:  ''We  have  but 
just  learned  that  the  important  post  of 
Michilimackinac  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  from  what  cause  re- 
mains to  be  known." 

Brock  received  this  news  at  Toronto, 
July  29th;  but  not  till  August  3d  did  it 
reach  Hull,  by  the  arrival  of  the  paroled 
prisoners.  He  was  then  on  the  Canada 
side,  at  Sandwich,  opposite  Detroit;  having 
crossed  with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  on  July  19th.  This  step  was 
taken  on  the  strength  of  a  discretionary 
order  from  Washington,  that  if  "  the  force 
under  your  command  be  equal  to  the 
enterprise,  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
your  own  post,  you  will  take  possession 
of  Maiden,  and  extend  your  conquests  as 
circumstances  may  justify.''  It  is  vain  to 
deny  his  liberty  of  action,  under  instruc- 
tion's thus  phrased,  but  it  is  equally  vain 
to  deny  the  responsibility  of  a  superior 
who  thus  authorizes  action,  and  not 
obscurely  intimates  a  wish,  under  general 
mihtary  conditions  perfectly  well  known 
such  as  existed  with  reference  to  Hull's 
communications.  Hull's  attempt  to  justify 
his  movement  on  the  ground  of  pressure 
from  subordinates,  moral  effect  upon  his 
troops,  is  admissible  only  if  his  decision 
were  consistently  followed  by  the  one 
course  that  gave  a  chance  of  success. 
As  a  mihtary  enterprise  the  attempt  was 
hopeless,  unless  by  a  rapid  advance  upon 
Maiden   he   could   carry    the   works    by 


instant  storm.  In  that  event  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  losing  their  local  base  of 
operations,  would  have  to  seek  one  new 
and  distant,  150  miles  to  the  eastward,  at 
Long  Point;  whence  attempts  against  the 
American  positions  could  be  only  by  water, 
with  transportation  inadequate  to  carrying 
large  bodies  of  men.  The  American  gen- 
eral thus  might  feel  secure  against  attacks 
on  his  communications  with  Ohio,  the  crit- 
ical condition  of  which  constituted  the  great 
danger  of  the  situation  whether  at  Detroit 
or  Sandwich. 

Instead  of  such  prompt  action,  two  days 
were  allowed  to   pass.    Then,  July  14th, 
a  council  of  war  decided  that   immediate 
attack  was  inexpedient,  and  delay  advis- 
able.    This   conclusion,    if   correct,    con- 
demned the  invasion,  and  should  have  been 
reached   before   it   was   attempted.     The 
mihtary  situation  was  this:  Hull's  line  of 
supphes  and  reenforcements  was  reason- 
ably secure  from  hostile  interference  be- 
tween southern  Ohio  and  theMaumee;  at 
which  river  proper  fortification  would  per- 
mit   the    estabhshment    of    an    advanced 
depot.     Thence  to  Detroit  was  seventy- 
two  miles,  through  much  of  which  the  road 
passed  near  to  the  lake  shore.     It  was  con- 
sequently liable  to  attack  from  the  water, 
so  long  as  that  was  controlled  by  the  en- 
emy; while,  by  its  greater  distance  from  the 
centre  of  American  population  in  the  west, 
it  was  also  more  exposed  to  Indian  hostili- 
ties than  the  portion  behind  the  Maumee. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Detroit  itself 
was  in  danger  of  an  interruption  of  supplies 
and  reenforcements,  amounting  possibly  to 
isolation.     It  was  open  to  the  enemy  to 
land  in  its  rear,  secure  of  his  own  commu- 
nications by  water,  and  with  a  fair  chance, 
in  case  of  failure,  to  retire  by  the  way  he 
came ;  for  retreat  could  be  made  safely  in 
very   small  vessels   or   boats,  so  long  as 
Maiden  was  held  in  force. 

The  reduction  of  Maiden  might  there- 
fore secure  Detroit,  by  depriving  the  enemy 
of  a  base  suitable  for  using  his  lake  power 
against  its  communications.  Unless  this 
was  accomplished,  any  advance  beyond 
Detroit  with  the  force  then  at  hand  merely 
weakened  that  place,  by  just  the  amount 
of  men  and  means  expended,  and  was  in- 
creasingly hazardous  when  it  entailed 
crossing  water.  A  sudden  blow  may 
snatch  safety  under  such  conditions;  but  to 
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attempt   the   slow   and   graduated   move- 
ments of  a  siege,  with  uncertain  communi- 
cations supporting  it,  is  to  court  disaster. 
The  holding  of  Detroit  being  imperative, 
efforts   external   to  it   should   have   been 
chiefly  exerted  on  its  rear,  and  upon  its 
front  only  to  prevent  the  easy  passage  of 
the  enemy.     In  short,  when  Detroit  was 
reached,  Hull's  position  needed  to  be  made 
more  solid,  not  more  extensive.     As  it  was, 
the  army  remained  at  Sandwich,  making 
abortive    movements    toward    the    River 
Canard,  which  covered  the  approach  to 
Maiden,  and  pushing  small  foraging  par- 
ties up  the  valley  of  the  Thames.     The 
greatest  industry  was  used,  Hull  reported, 
in  making  preparations  to  besiege,  but  it 
was  not  till  August  7th,  nearly  four  weeks 
after  crossing,   that  the  siege  guns  were 
ready;    and  then  the  artillery  officers  re- 
ported that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  take  them  to  Maiden 
by  land,  and  by  water  still  more  so,  because 
the  ship  of  war  Queen  Charlotte,  carrying 
eighteen  24-pounders,  lay  off  the  Canard, 
commanding  the  stream. 

Meanwhile,      British      reenforcements, 
small  but  veteran,  were  arriving,  the  local 
militia  was  rallying,  and  the  Indians,  with 
the  facile  changefulness  of  savages,  were 
passing  from  an  outwardly  friendly  bearing 
over  to  what  began  to  seem  the  winning 
side.     Colonel     Procter,     dispatched     by 
Brock  to  command  at  Maiden,  now  initi- 
ated the  policy  of  threatening  Hull's  com- 
munications from  the  lake  side.     A  body  of 
Indians  sent  across  by  him  on  August  4th 
defeated  an  American  detachment  march- 
ing to  protect  a  convoy  from  the  Maumee. 
This  incident,  coming  upon  accumulating 
adverse  indications,  and  coinciding  with 
the   bad   news  received   from   Mackinac, 
aroused  Hull  to  the  essential  danger  of  his 
situation.     On  the    8th    he   recrossed   to 
Detroit.     On    the    gth    another    vigorous 
effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  destroy  a 
detachment  sent  out  to  establish  commu- 
nications   with    the    rear.     Although    the 
British  were  defeated,  the  Americans  were 
unable  to  proceed,  and  returned  to  the  town 
without   supphes.     In   the   first   of   these 
affairs  some  more  of  Hull's  correspondence 
was  captured,  which  revealed  his  appre- 
hensions, and  general  moral    condition,  to 
an  opponent  capable  of  appreciating  their 
military  significance. 


Brock  had  remained  near  Niagara,  de- 
tained partly  by  the  political  necessity  of 
meeting  the  provincial  legislature,  partly  to 
watch  over  what  he  considered  the  more 
exposed   portion   of  his   mihtary   charge; 
for    a    disaster    to    it,    being    nearer    the 
source  of  British  power,  would  have  upon 
the    fortunes   of   the   west  an  effect  even 
more    vital    than    a  reverse    there  would 
exert  upon  the  east.     Being  soon  satisfied 
that  the  preparations  of  the  United  States 
threatened    no    immediate    danger,    and 
finding   that   Hull's   troops  were  foraging 
to  a  considerable  distance  east  of  Sand- 
wich, along  the  Thames,  he  had  decided 
to  send  against  them^  a  small  body  of  local 
troops  with  a  number  of  Indians,  while 
he  himself  gathered  some  militia  and  went 
direct  by  water  to  Maiden.     To  his  dis- 
may, the  Indians  declined  to  assist,  alleging 
their   intention  to  remain  neutral;  upon 
which  the  militia  also  refused,  saying  they 
were    afraid    to    leave    their    homes    un- 
guarded,  till    it   was  certain  which   side 
the  savages  would  take.      Brock  wrote  on 
July  25th  that  his  plans  were  thus  ruined; 
but  on   the   29th   it   became  known  that 
Mackinac  had  fallen,  and  on  that  day  the 
militia  about  York  (Toronto),   where  he 
then  was,  volunteered  for  service   in  any 
part   of    the    province.     On  the    8th    of 
August  he  embarked  with  three  hundred 
of  them,  and  a  few  regulars,  at  Long  Point, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie;  whence 
he  coasted  to  Maiden,  arriving  on  the  13th, 
Meanwhile  batteries  had  been  erected 
opposite  Detroit,  which  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  the   15th,   the  fort  replying;    but 
slight  harm  was  done  on  either  side.     On 
the  1 6th,  Brock  crossed  the  greater  part  of 
his  force,  landing  three  miles  west  of  De- 
troit.    His  little   column  of  assault  con- 
sisted of  300  regulars,  400  militia,  and  600 
Indians,  the  latter  in  the  woods  covering 
the  left  flank.     The  effective  Americans 
present   were   by    that    morning's   report 
1,060;  while  their  field  artillery,  additional 
to  that  mounted  in  the  works,  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  loaded  with  grape. 
They  had  the  fort,  moreover,  on  which  to 

retire. 

Brock's  movements  were  audacious. 
Some  said  nothing  could  be  more  desper- 
ate; "  but  I  answer,  that  the  state  of  Upper 
Canada  admitted  of  nothing  but  desperate 
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remedies."     The     British     general     had 
served  under  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  and 
quoted  him  here.     He  knew  also,  through 
the  captured  correspondence,  that  his  op- 
ponent was  prey  to  a  desperation  very  dif- 
ferent in  temper  from  his  own,  and  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  men.     He  had 
hoped,    by    the    threatening   position    as- 
sumed between  the  town  and  its  home  base, 
to  force  Hull  to  come  out  and  attack;  but 
learning  now  that  the  garrison  was  weak- 
ened  by   a   detachment  of  five  hundred, 
dispatched  three  days  before  under  Colonel 
McArthur  to   open   intercourse  with  the 
Maumee  by  a  circuitous  road,   avoiding 
the  lake  shore,  he  decided  to  assault  a't 
once.     When  the  British  column  had  ap- 
proached   within   a   mile,  [Hull  withdrew 
within  the  works  all  his  force,   including 
the  artillery,  and  immediately  afterward 
capitulated.     The  detachment  under  Mc- 
Arthur, with  another  from   the   State  of 
Ohio  on  its  way  to  join  the  army,  were 
embraced  in  the  terms;  Brock  estimating 
the  whole  number  surrendered  at  not  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred.     A   more  im- 
portant capture,  under  the  conditions,  was 
an  American  brig,    the  Adams,   not  yet 
armed,^  but  capable  of  use  as  a  ship  of  war. 
In  his  defence  before  the  Court  Martial, 
which  in  March,  1814,  tried  him  for  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  Hull  addressed 
himself  to  three  particulars,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  features  in  the 
voluminous    charges    and    specifications 
drawn   against   him.     These   were,    ''the 
delay    at    Sandwich;     the    retreat    from 
thence;    and   the   surrender  at    Detroit." 
Concerning  these,  as  a  matter  of  military 
criticism,  it  may  be  said  with  much  cer- 
tainty that  if  conditions  imposed  the  delay 
at  Sandwich,  they  condemned  the  advance 
to  It,  and  would  have  warranted  an  earlier 
retreat.     The  capitulation  he  justified  on 
the    ground    that    resistance    could    not 
change  the  result,  though  it  might  protract 
the    issue.     Because    ultimate    surrender 
could  not  be  averted,  he  characterized  life 
ost  m  postponing  it  as  blood  shed  use- 
lessly.    The   conclusion   does   not   follow 
Irom  the  premise;   nor  could  any  military 
code  accept  the  maxim  that  a  position  is  to 
be  yielded  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  it  can- 
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not  be  held  indefinitely.     Delay,  so  long  as 
sustained,  not  only  keeps  open  the  chapter 
of  accidents  for  the  particular   post,   but 
supports  related  operations  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  field  of  war.     Tenacious 
endurance,  if  it  effected  no  more,  would  at 
least  have  held  Brock  away  from  Niagara, 
whither  he  hastened  within  a  week  after 
the  capitulation,  taking  with  him  a  force 
which  now  could  be  well  spared  from  the 
westward.     No  one  military  charge  can  be 
considered  as  disconnected;    therefore  no 
commander  has  a  right  to  abandon  de- 
fence while  it  is  possible  to  maintain  it, 
unless  he  also  knows  that  it  cannot  affect 
results  elsewhere;   and  this  practically  can 
never  be  certain.     The  burden  of  anxieties, 
of  dangers  and  difficulties,  actual  and  pos- 
sible, weighing  upon  Brock,  were  full  as 
great  as  those  upon  Hull,  for  on  his  shoul- 
ders  rested   both   Niagara   and   Maiden. 
His  own  resolution  and  promptitude  tri- 
umphed because  of  the  combined  ineffi- 
ciency of  Hull  and  Dearborn.     He  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  disaster  at  one  end  or 
the  other  of  the  line,  had  either  opponent 
been  thoroughly  competent. 

The  shame  of  this  mortifying  incident 
can  therefore  never  be  lifted  from  off  Hull's 
memory;     but    for   this   very   reason,    in 
weighing  the  circumstances,  it  is  far  less   • 
than  justice  to  forget  his  years,  verging  on 
old  age,  his  long  dissociation  from  military 
life,  his  courage  frequently  shown  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  nor  the  fact  thatt 
though  a  soldier  on  occasion,  he  probably 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  form  correct 
soldierly  standards.     To  the  credit  account 
should  also  be  carried  the  timelv  and  really 
capable  presentation  of  the  co'nditions  of 
the  field  of  operations  already  quoted,  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  government,  which 
should  not  have  needed  such  demonstra- 
tion.    The   mortification   of  the   country 
fastened  on  his  name;  but  he  justly  argued 
that,  had  the  measures  urged  by  him  been 
taken,  had  he  received  the  support  due 
him,   events   need   not  have  reached   the 
crisis  to  which  he  proved  unequal.     The 
true  authors  of  the  national  disaster  and  its 
accompanying  humiliation  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  national  administrations  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  years. 


RICHARD     STRAUS'S 

By  James    Huneker 


IT  is  easier  to  trace  the  artistic  lineage  of 
Richard  Strauss  to  its  fountain-head— 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach— than  to  stamp 
with  contemporary  stencils  its  curious  rami- 
fications. And  this  is  not  alone  because  of 
a  similar  polyphonic  complexity,  a  complex 
of  themes  and  their  development  without 
parallel  since  the  days  of  the  pattern-weav- 
ing Flemish  contrapuntalists;  but  because, 
like  Bach  Strauss  has  experimented  in  the 
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disassociation  of  harmonies  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  contemporary  the  master- 
impressionist,  Claude  Monet,  has  divided 
his  tones— set  up, instead  of  the  soberClas- 
sic  tints  or  the  gorgeous  color  masses  of  the 
Romantic  painters,  an  entirely  new  scheme 
of  orchestration,  the  basic  principle  of 
which  is  individualism  of  instruments,  the 
pure  anarchy— self-government— of  the  en- 
tire orchestral  apparatus.  This  is  only  a 
mode  of  technique  and  does  not  necessarily 
impinge  upon   the  matter  of  his  musical 
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discourse;  it  is.  a  distinctive  note,  however, 
of  the  Strauss  originahty  and  must  be 
sounded  in  any  adequate  discussion  of  his 
very  modern  art. 

Borrovi^ing   the   vi^ord   v^^ith   its   original 
connotations  from  the  erudite  and  clair- 
voyant French  critic,  Remy  de  Gourmont, 
disassociation  in  the  practice  of  Strauss  is 
a  species  of  tone   chemistry  by  which  a 
stereotyped  musical  phrase  is  reduced  to  its 
virginal  element,  deprived  of  all  factitious, 
secondary  meaning,  and  then  re-created, 
as  if  in  the  white  heat  of  a  retort,  by  the 
overpowering  and  disdainful  will  of  the 
composer.     There  is  also  the  disassocia- 
tion of  ideas  in  their  antique  succession, 
which  chiefly  reveals  itself,   not  in  a  fever- 
ish, disordered  syntax,  but  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  classic  musical  paragraph— that  fatal, 
symmetrical  paragraph  as  inexorably  form- 
ulated as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, resulting  in  a  Chinese  uniformity, 
maddening  in  its  dulness  and  hfelessness 
unless  manipulated  by  a  man  of  intellect- 
ual power  like  Brahms.     Strauss  is  forever 
breaking  up  his  musical  sentences.   He  does 
this  in  no  arbitrary  fashion,  but  as  the  curve 
of  the  poem  isidcally  pictured  to  his  imagin- 
ation.    A  great  reahst  in  his  tonal  quality, 
he  is  first  the  thinker,  the  poet,  the  man  of 
multitudinous  ideas;  you  hear  the  crack  of 
the  master's  whip,  a  cruel  one  at  times,  as 
he  marshals  his  themes  into  service,  bidding 
them  build  as  built  the  Pharaohs'  slaves, 
pyramids  and  obehsks,  shapes  of  grandeur 
that  pierce  the  sky  and  blot  out  from  the 
vision  all  but  their  overwhelming  and  monu- 
mental beauties  of  form— the  form  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss.     He  is,  after  his  own  fashion, 
as  severe  a  formahst  as  Josef  Haydn. 

We  are   now  far  away  from   what  is 
called  euphony  for  euphony's  sake;  though 
It  is,  as  in  Bach's  case,  art  for  art  with  all 
the  misused  phrase  implies.     Intent  upon 
realizing  in  tone  his  vision— the  magnitude 
or  validity  of  which  we  need  not  yet  discuss 
—Strauss  allows  no  antique  rubric  of  fugue 
or  symphony  to  block  his  progress ;  even  the 
symphonic  poem,  an  invention  of  Franz 
Liszt,  proved  too  cumbersome  for  this  new 
man  of  light  and  air  and  earth,  whose  im- 
agination is  at  once  sumptuous  and  bar- 
baric.   The  picture  must  overflow  the  old 
frames.     It  must  burn  with  an  intense  life. 
It  must  be  true.   As  a  man  who  crept  before 
he  walked,  walked  before  he  ran,  Richard 
btrauss  has  the  right  to  our  sympathy.     He 
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was  a  wonder-child;  he  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  conductors;  he  wrote  symphonies  in 
the  Brahms  style  during  his  studious  youth  ; 
he  composed  a  little  literature  of  chamber- 
music,  piano  pieces,  a  viohn  concerto,  and 
many  songs  prior  to  the  time  when  he  faced 
the  rising  sun  and  was  undazzled  by  its  rays. 
He  knew  the  scores  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and 
BerHoz,  imitated  and  has  forgotten  them 
in  the  swirling  torrential  tides  of  his  own 
strange   temperament. 

Once   music  was  pure  rhythm;  once  it 
was  howling  and  gesture.     It  moved  up 
the  evolutionary  scale  slowly  and  reached 
the  kingdom  of  the  instrumental  arabesque 
with  difficulty;  on  this  side  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical liturgy  with  its  rigorous  inclusions 
and  suppressions;  on  the  other,  the  naive 
young  art  of  opera.      Let  us  acknowledge 
that  Bach  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
art  polyphonic,  that  Palestrina  closed  the 
door  behind  him  on  churchly  chants,  that 
Beethoven  said  the  last  significant  word 
in  the  symphony;  let  us  admit  these  trite 
propositions,  and  we  still  have  perplexing 
problems    to    solve.    The    song    writers, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  should  not 
detain  us— they  represent  but  an  exquisite 
province  of  music.  The  neo-symphonists, 
beginning  with  Schubert  and  Schumann  and 
ending  with  Brahms,  are  not  to  be  weighed 
here.  They  said  much  that  was  novel,  but 
they  adhered  to  the  classic  fine;  they  did  not 
draw  in  the  mass,  to  use  the  painter' s  term. 
It  is  to  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner  that  the 
new  movement  must  be  credited:  Liszt,  for 
his  prophetic  power— he  remodelled  the 
symphonic  form,  abbreviated  it;  but  hke 
Moses,  he  was  destined  to  see,  not  to  enter, 
the  promised  land;  BerHoz,  for  adding  to 
the  instrumental  palette  a  vast  number  of 
new  hues,  bewildering  nuances  and  bizarre 
splendor;  Wagner, for  banishing  convention 
from  the  operatic  stage,  furnishing  the  myth 
as  the  ideal  Hbretto,  for  his  bold  annexation 
of  the  symphonic  orchestra  and  the  extraor- 
dinary uses  to  which  he  put  it.     Yet  only 
one  of  the  three  men  has  held  out  the  torch 
to  future  composers— Franz  Liszt.  Berlioz's 
talent  was  largely  that  of  a  perverse  fresco 
painter's;  Wagner  quite  closed  his  epoch- 
one  of  rampant  romanticism — in  his  music- 
drama,  and  by  his  powerful  genius  almost 
swerved  music  from  its  normal,  absolute 
currents. 

We  smile  now,  as  smile  those  who  have 
burned  with  dangerous  fever,  at  the  ex- 
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travagant,  unrealized  hopes  of  Wagner  and 
Wagnerism.     He  quite  flooded  the  musical 
firmament  with  his  radiations.     There  was 
but  one  god  and  he  reigned  at  Bayreuth; 
go  hence  and  worship,  or  else  be  cast  with 
the  unbelieving  into  outer  darkness  where 
there  is  gnashing  of  teeth!     The  music- 
drama  was  the  synthesis  of  the  arts.     It  was 
the  panacea  of  all  social  evils,  and  Parsifal 
we  beheld  as  another  Paraclete!     Such  ar- 
rogation  of  omnipotence  was  bound  to  en- 
counter reverses.     The  Wagnerian  mixture 
of  words  and  music,  of  drama  ranking  be- 
fore music  and  music  playing  the  hand- 
maid role  of  commentator,  has  not  stood  the 
tests  of  its  creator  or  of  time.    We  know  our 
Wagner  now ;  not  as  a  philosopher — shades 
of  Schopenhauer!— not  as  a  poet— let  us  not 
invoke  the  spirit  of  Goethe!— not  as  a  re- 
former or  dramatist  or  revolutionist,  but  as 
a  composer  of  genius,  with  a  lot  of  wrong- 
headed  theories,  whose  magnificent  music 
floated  his  doctrines  and  Winded  the  younger 
generation  to  their  speciousness.  Itis music, 
not  drama,  that  rules  in  Wagner's  works. 

Theevfl  done  was  this:  Music  could  no 
longer  speak  in  her  own  divine  voice  with- 
out the  aid  of  words,  without  the  hobbhng 
drawbacks  of  singers,  stage  pictures,  plots, 
aU  the  thrice-farniliar  inise  en  scene  of 
the  Wagnerian  music-drama.  Nevertheless 
Wagner  did  enhance  the  value  of  the  sug- 
gestion in  music.  He  invented  his  own 
stenographic  method  of  speech,  and  with  it 
literally  created  a  new  musical  conscious- 
ness. A  motive,  according  to  him,  means 
something,  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  or 
state  of  soul;  yet  we  think  that  if  this  mo- 
tive has  to  be  accompanied  by  dramatic 
gesture  or  clothed  verbally,  then  all  the 
worse  for  it  as  pure  music;  it  gains  visually, 
but  loses  on  the  imaginative  side.  Before 
Wagner  Liszt  discovered  the  power  of  the 
concise  phrase  and  even  labelled  it;  and 
before  Liszt  came  Beethoven  in  his  C  Minor 
Symphony ;  while  antedating  both  was  Bach, 
whose  music  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  mo- 
tivation. 


II 


And  again  we  reach  Richard  Strauss  by 
way  of  Bach;  in  the  music  of  the  modern 
composer  the  motive  achieves  its  grand  cli- 
macteric. His  scheme  is  the  broad  narra- 
tive form,  a  narration  that  for  sustained 


directness  and  intensity  has  never  been 
equalled.  The  new  melody  is  no  longer  a 
pattern  of  instrumentation,  or  is  it  an 
imitation  of  the  human  voice;  it  is  extra- 
human,  on  the  thither  side  of  speech.  It 
is  neither  a  pure  ravishment  of  the  ear, 
nor  yet  an  abstruse  geometrical  problem 
worked  out  according  to  the  law  of  some 
musical  Euclid. 

Now  music  of  the  highest  order  must 
make  its  first  appeal  to  the  imagination;  its 
first  impact  must  be  upon  the  cortical  cen- 
tres.    It  must  not  alone  set  the  feet  rhyth- 
mically pattering,  it  must  not  merely  stir  us 
to  emotional  thrilling.     Not  by  sensuous 
abandon,  but  by  thought,— that  is,  by  mu- 
sical thought,  in  a  chain  of  tonal  imagery,  is 
the  aim  of  the  new  music.     Walter  Pater 
believed,  Plato-wise,  that  music  is  the  arche- 
type of  the  arts.    It  was  an  amiable  heresy. 
But  music  must  stand  solitary— it  is  often 
too  theatric,  as  poetry  is  often  too  tonal.     It 
must   be   intellect   sufi"used    by    emotion. 
Its  substance  is  not  the  substance  of  its  sis- 
ter arts.     What  music  has  long  needed, 
what  Wagner  and  the  church  writers  before 
him  sought  to  give  it,  is  definiteness.     The 
welding  of  word  and  tone  does  not  give 
true  musical  articulateness.    We  recognize 
this  in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  where  incan- 
descent tone  submerges  the  word,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  idea.     Erotic  music  has  never 
before  so  triumphed  as  in  this  Celtic  drama. 
But  it  is  like  the  fall  of  some  great  blazing 
visitor  from  interstellar   space;  it   buries 
itself  beneath  the  smoking  earth  instead  of 
remaining  royally  afloat  in  pure  ether. 

The  arts  cannot  be  thus  fused.  When 
faith  moved  nations,  the  world  witnessed 
the  marriage  of  word  and  tone  in  the  rit- 
ual of  the  church;  no  music  has  been  so 
definite  since  Palestrina's  as  Wagner's— 
until  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss  was 
heard.  In  it  we  encounter  a  definiteness 
that  is  almost  plastic,  though  never  baldly 
literal.  As  we  saw  in  our  rapid  survey, 
the  ethic  quality  of  Beethoven,  the  phil- 
osophic quality  of  Brahms,  the  dramatic 
quality  of  Wagner,  are  all  aside  from  the 
purpose  of  Strauss.  He  seeks  to  express  in 
tone  alone.  The  new  melody  is  but  an  old 
name  for— characterization.  And  now  we 
reach  at  last  the  core  of  Strauss,  who  is 
a  psychological  reahst  in  symphonic  art. 
withal  a  master-symbolist;  back  of  his  sur- 
face eccentricities  there  is  a  foundational 
energy,  an  epic  largeness  of  utterance,  a 
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versatility  of  manner  which  rank  him  as 
the  unique  anarchist  of  music.  He  taps  the 
tocsin  of  revolt,  and  his  velvet  sonorities  do 
not  disguise  either  their  meagre  skein  of 
spirituality  or  the  veiled  ferocities  of  his 
*   aristocratic  insurgency. 

The  present  writer  put  this  question  to 
Herr  Strauss  in  London  last  summer :   Does 
he  always  subject  himself  to  the  tyranny 
of  an  ideal  programme  before  composing  ? 
The  notion   seemed    elementary   to   him. 
"  All  good  music  has  a  poetic  idea  for  a 
basis,"  he  rephed;  and  he  instanced  the 
Beethoven  piano  sonatas,  the  Bach  fugues. 
But   he  admitted   that   his   brain  caught 
fire  at  poetic  figures,  such  as  Don  Juan, 
Don  Quixote,  Macbeth;  Also  Sprach  Za- 
rathustra,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Ein  Helden- 
leben.     Even  a  landscape,  or  a  sea-scape 
could    provoke    from   him    the   charming 
suite    of   images    we    find  in    his    Itaha. 
With  the  poem  of  Death  and  Apotheosis, 
affixed  to  the  score  after  the  music  had 
been  composed,  we  may  see  that  Strauss  is 
not  a  man  pinioned  to  the  idea.     But  the 
effect  on  his  hearers  of  his  message,  on 
those  hearers  who  have  submitted  to  his 
magic,  is  articulate  as  has  been  no  anterior 
music.     He  moulds  his  meanings  into  a 
thousand  forms — for  what  is  form  in  the 
academic  sense  to  this  arch-disintegrator? 
And  these  forms  resolve  themselves  into  as 
many  more  shapes— shapes  of  beauty,  ter- 
ror, tragedy,  comedy,  morose  mysticism, 
ugly  platitude,  grimacing  runes,  shudder- 
ing  madness,   lyric  exaltation   and   enig- 
matic groping;  yet  never  the  banal  rhet- 
oric of  the  orchestra,  the  rhetoric  which  has 
seduced  so  many  composers  to  write  for 
the  sake  of  the  sound,  for  the  joy  of  the 
style.  ^  Strauss  always  means  something. 
All  is  in  the  narration  of  his  story,  a  story 
suggested  with  as  much  art  as  the  inspiring 
poem;  a  misty  cloud,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
sympathetic, a  pillar  of  flame  to  the  in- 
itiated.    It  is  a  new  speech:  notes,  phrases, 
groups,    movements,    masses   of   tone   no 
longer  occupy  conventional,  relative  posi- 
tions in  his  Tone-Poems.     The  violent  dis- 
association    of   the    old    phraseology— his 
scores  may  be  heard  vertically  as  well  as 
horizontally— smug  harmonization,  melo- 
dies that  fall  gratefully  into  the  languid 
channels  of  our  memory — in  a  word,  the 
mechanical  disposition  of  stale  material  is 
deracinated,  transformed,  undergoes  per- 
mutations to  make  way  for  a  new  syntax,  a 


nervous,    intense    method    of    expression, 
strange  elhptical  flights,  seemingly  erratic 
foreshortenings,  with  classic  and  romantic 
canons  cast  to  the  winds;  yet  imposing 
a  new  grouping,  a  new  harmonic  scale  of 
values,  a  new  order  of  melody — the  mel- 
ody of  characterization,  the  melody  which 
pilots   the   imagination  across   uncharted 
territory  into  a  land  overflowing  with  feel- 
ing,  intellect,   tenderness    and   sublimity, 
with  irony,  ughness,  humor,  and  human- 
ity; a  land  not  lacking  in  milk  and  honey, 
the  land  of  Richard  Strauss!    A  delectable 
region  was  discovered  by  this  young  man 
when  we  beheved  that  the  grim  old  wizard, 
Wagner,  had  locked  us  up  forever  in  his 
torrid  zone,  where,  Hke  a  Khngsor,  he  evoked 
for  our  parched  souls  the  shadows  of  bay- 
aderes and  monstrous  flowers  and  monstrous 
passions !    Lo !  another  Richard  has  guided 
us  to  a  newer  domain,  which,  if  not  so  fasci- 
natingly tropical,  is  one  where  hallucinating 
chromaticism  does  not  rule,  where  a  more 
intellectual  diatonic  mode  prevails.    Strauss 
is  master  of  a  cold  astringent  voluptuous- 
ness.  His  head  rules  his  heart.     But  above 
all,  he  searches  for  character,  for  its  every 
trait.     He  himself  may  be  a  Merlin— all 
great  composers  are  ogres  in  their  insatia- 
ble love  of  power— but  he  has  rescued  us 
from  the  Romantic  theatric  Wight;  and  a 
change  of  dynasty  is  always  welcome   to 
slaves  of  the  music  habit. 

The  artistic  development  of  Strauss  has 
been  often  noted.     A  Munich-born  man, 
his  music  did  not  exhibit  its  first  big  curve 
of  originahty  until  the  pubHcation  of  Don 
Juan,  opus  20.  His  intimate  charming  songs 
are  the  epitome  of  his  peculiar  dramatic 
faculty  for  clothing  in  tone,  or  rather  emp- 
tying into  music,  the  meaning  of  the  poet. 
Avoiding  the  more  recondite  question  of 
form,^  it  may  be  said  that  as  in  the  songs, 
so  is  it  in  his  symphonic  works.     With  no 
other  indication  than  a  title  (he  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  extravagances  of  the  ana- 
lytical-programme makers),  Strauss  pours 
upon  our  puzzled  and  enchanted  ears  a 
billow  of  music  terrifying  at  times:   it  is  a 
veritable  tidal  wave;  you  see  it  cresting  the 
rim  of  the  horizon  and  rolling  toward  you 
sky  high.     His  Don  Juan  and  Macbeth  are 
rather  romantic  in  style,  and  for  that  reason 
are  praised  by  those  who  fear  to  desert  old 
milestones  and  wander  in  the  tangled,  ful- 
minating forests  of  his  later  music.     With 
the  story  of  the  mediaeval  German  rogue. 
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Till  Eulenspiegel,  or  Tyl  Owlglass,  Strauss 
unlimbers  his  fantasy.  It  is  a  Scherzo  in 
form — how  he  burlesques  the  form  and  its 
very  idea!  The  color  scheme  is  daring, 
oppressively  high,  and  at  times  we  near  the 
cosmic  screech.  All  is  prankishness,  dart- 
ing fancy,  consuming  irony.  The  humor 
is  both  rarefied  and  Teutonically  clumsy. 
Till  lives,  Till  is  scampish.  Till  is  gibbeted. 
Tone  itself  is  volatilized  mto  fiery  particles 
that  seem  to  fall  upon  the  Hstener  from 
dizzily  pitched  passages.  Such  a  picture 
has  never  been  hung  before  in  the  august 
halls  of  music.  It  offends.  It  blazes  in 
the  eyes  with  its  briUiant  audacity,  and  yet 
it  is  new  music,  music  quivering  with  ner- 
vous rhythmic  Hfe.  Rhythmically,  Strauss 
is  an  adventurer  into  an  absolutely  novel 
clime.  He  touches  hands  with  the  far  East 
in  his  weaving  interior  rhythms. 

Death  and  Apotheosis  is  a  Tone-Poem, 
rather  Lisztian  in  its  pompous  and  pro- 
cessional picture  at  the  close.  Its  very 
title  calls  up  the  Weimar  master's  Tasso. 
But  it  differs  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  real- 
ized externally,  while  its  psychology,  mor- 
bid in  several  episodes,  is  more  masterful. 
It  is  not  a  Tasso,  not  a  poet  enthroned  in 
deathless  immortality,  but  a  soul,  the  soul, 
which  lying  in  its  "  necessitous  httle  cham- 
ber" of  death,  reviews  its  past,  its  youth, 
hope,  love,  conflict,  defeat,  despair,  and  at 
the  end  its  feverish  ecstasy,  its  sorrowful 
dissolution.  Strauss  with  a  secret  tiny 
brush  has  surprised  the  human  heart  in 
travail.  It  is  pathos  breeding.  The  added 
touches  of  reahsm,  the  gasping  for  breath, 
and  the  lenten  tic-toe  of  the  heart,  need  not 
disturb  us.  vEsthetic  propriety  is  never  vio- 
lated. And  Tod  und  Verklarung  is  hardly 
the  greatest  that  is  in  Richard  Strauss. 

The  much-discussed  Thus  spake  Zar- 
asthustra  is  not,  as  has  been  humorously 
asserted,  an  attempt  to  make  music  a  camel 
which  will  bear  the  burdens  of  philosophy; 
it  is  the  outcome  of  profound  study  in  the 
vaticinating  leaves  of  Nietzsche's  bible.  Its 
dancing  lyricism  is  reflected  in  the  Strauss 
score,  which  opens  with  a  pantheistic  evo- 
cation of  sunrise,  uphfting  in  its  elemental 
grandeur.  Seldom  has  music  displayed  a 
result  brought  about  with  such  comparative 
simpHcity — a  simphcity  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  subtlety.  It  invites  to  the  prayer 
of  the  sun  worshippers  as  they  salute  their 
round  burning  god  lifting  in  the  blue.  The 
composition  is  welded  by  a  giant  will.     It 


contains  so  many  incongruous  elements, 
that  their  combination  and  complete  fusion 
seem  at  first  hearing  an  incredible  attempt. 
It  is  the  old  symphonic-poem  form  of  Liszt, 
but  changed,  amphfied.  The  themes  ap- 
pear, disappear,  surge  to  insanity  in  their 
passion,  melt  into  rehgious  appeal,  dance 
with  bacchanahan  joy,  mock,  blaspheme, 
exhort  and  enchant.  There  is  ugly  music 
and  hieratic,  music  bitter  and  sweet,  black 
music  and  white,  music  that  repels  and 
music  that  lures — we  are  hopelessly  snared 
by  the  dream  tunes  of  this  enharmonic 
fowler,  who  often  pipes  in  the  No  Man's 
Land  on  the  other  side  of  good  and  evil. 
The  ear  is  ravished,  the  eye  dazzled;  every 
brain  centre  is  assaulted  and  responds  to 
this  new  and  formidable  engine  for  stimulat- 
ing ideas  and  emotions.  The  old-world 
riddle  is  propounded  and  left  unsolved. 
And  we  seem  to  have  grazed  an  Apocalypse 
of  gnomic  scepticism  in  the  conflicting 
tonalities  with  their  sphinx-like  profile. 


Ill 


The  greatest  technical  master  thus  far 
of  the  orchestra,  making  of  it  a  vibrating 
dynamic  machine,  a  humming  mountain  of 
fire,  never  dreamed  of,  Richard  Strauss,  by 
virtue  of  his  musical  imagination,  is  painter- 
poet  and  psychologist.    He  describes,  com- , 
ments,  and  narrates  in  tones  of  jewelled 
brilliancy;  his  orchestra  flashes  hke  a  canvas 
of  Monet — the  divided  tones  and  the  theoryj 
of  complementary  colors  (overtones)  hav( 
their  analogues  in  the  manner  with  whichj 
Strauss  intricately  divides  his  various  in-| 
strumental   choirs:  setting  one   group   in  I 
opposition  and  juxtaposition  to  another;] 
producing  the  most  marvellous,  unexpected 
effects  by  acoustical  mirroring  and  trans-J 
mutation  of  motives  by  decomposition  of^ 
sound;  and  almost  Winding  the  brain  whenj 
the  entire  battery  of  reverberation  and  re-i 
percussion   is  invoked.    If  he  can   paint 
sunshine  and  imitate  the  bleating  of  sheep,! 
he  can  also  draw  the  full-length  portrait  ofj 
a   man.     This   he   proves  with   his   Doi 
Quixote,  wherein  the  noble  dreamer  an( 
his  earthy  squire,  are  heard  in  a  series  oi 
adventures,  terminating  with  the  death  oi 
the  rueful  knight— one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing   pages    in    musical    literature.     Doi 
Quixote  is  shown  as  the  quotidian  type  ol 
one  whose  day-dreams  are  a  bridge  leading 
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to  the  drab  and  sorrowful  cell  of  madness. 
He  is  not  mocked,  but  tenderly  treated  by 
Strauss.     It    is    upon    the    broad-backed 
Sancho  Panza  that  the  composer  unlooses 
his  quiver  of  humorous  arrows.     The  score 
is  thus  far  the  greatest  of  its  maker,  the 
noblest  in  subject-matter,    in    dignity  of 
theme,  complexity  of  handHng,  and  syn- 
thetic power.     To  show  his  independence 
of  all  musical  form,  Strauss  selected  the 
most  worn— the  Theme  with  Variations. 
Amazing  is  the  outcome.     No  other  com- 
poser before  him,  not  even  the  master- vari- 
ationist,  Brahms,  has  so  juggled  and  de- 
ployed the  entire  range  of  musical  material 
in  serried  battahons.     Virtuosity  there  is, 
but  it  is  the  virtuosity  which  serves  a  psy- 
chologist; never  is  there  display  for  decora- 
tion's idle  use.     All  is   fantasy,   realistic 
fancy.     A  solo  violoncello  and  a  solo  viola 
represent  the  half-cracked  pair  of  Cervan- 
tes.    The  madness  of  Quixote  is  indicated 
by  a  device  musically  and  psychologically 
unique.     His  theme,  his  character,  goes  to 
pieces  in  mid-air,  after  the  mania  of  ro- 
mance reading.     The  muting  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  general  muddling  of  ideas  make 
the  picture  of  slow-creeping  derangement 
painfully  true.  Then  follow  variations,  close 
in  their  fideHty  to  the  story,  and  never  un- 
mindful of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  told. 
Despite  the  disquieting  verisimilitude  of 
the  wind-machine,  of  the  sheep,  Strauss 
has  never  put  forth  his  astoundingly  im- 
aginative powers  to  such  purpose.     We  are 
stunned,    horrified,    piqued,    yet    always 
enthralled  by  this  masterful  ironist  who  has 
conserved  his  mental  chastity.     The  finale 
is  soothing,  its  jadnre  is  a  miracle  of  tonal 
values.     Don  Quixote,  until  he  surpasses 
It,  will  remain  a  monument  to  Richard 
Strauss. 

The  Hero's  Life  is  nearer  the  symphony 
m  a  formal  sense  than  any  of  his  later 
works.    It  is  his  most  robust  composition. 
The  conception  is  breath-catching,  for  it  is 
a  chant  of  the  Ego,  the  tableau  of  Strauss's 
soul  exposed  as  objectively  as  Walt  Whit- 
man's when  he  sang  of  his  Me.  The  general 
outhne  of  the  work  is  colossal;  it  has  no 
wavering  contours,  and  is  virile  with  a  vi- 
nhty  which  shocks.     It  flouts  the  critics 
of  the  composer  and  shows  a  stupendous 
battle  piece,  Tolstoyian  in  fury,  duration, 
and  breadth.     Cacophony  rules;  yet  is  not 
a  battle  always  cacophonous?     The  old- 


fashioned  symbols  of  trumpet-blasts  with 
ornaniental  passage-work  are  here  rudely 
disclaimed;  war  is  cruel,  and  this  episode  is 
repulsive  in  its  aural  cruelty.    The  ancient 
harmonic    order  will   be  indeed   changed 
when  this  tonal  conflict  is  accepted  by  the 
critical  rear-guard.     Often  we  cannot  hear 
the  music  because  of  the  score.     For  the 
rest,  there  are  apposite   quotations   from 
the  composer's  earlier  works,  and  the  coda 
is  beautiful  with  its  supreme  peace,  su- 
preme absorption  in  a  Buddhistic  Nirvana. 
This,  then,  has  Richard  Strauss  accom- 
pHshed:    He  has  restored  to  instrumental 
music  its  rightful  sovereignty;  it  need  fear 
no    longer    the    encroachment    of   music- 
drama,  at  the  best  a  bastard  art.  Enlarged, 
its  eloquence  enormously  intensified,  its  ca- 
pacity for  rare,  subtle  beauty  increased  ten- 
fold, the  modern  orchestra  has  been  hter- 
ally  enfranchised  by  Strauss  from  the  house 
of  operatic  bondage.     He  has  revolution- 
ized symphonic  music  by  breaking  down 
its  formal  barriers,   and   he  has  filled  his 
Tone-Poems  with  a  new  and  diverse  content. 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  concentrates  more, 
relates  more,  makes  us  see,  feel,  and  hear 
more  than  could  be  seen  or  heard  in  a 
music-drama  enduring  six.     His  musical 
themes   qua   themes  are  occasionally   or- 
dinary, his  melodic  invention    sometimes 
flags ;  yet  because  of  his  incomparable  archi- 
tectonics he  keeps  us  hypnotized  as  his  state- 
ly, fantastic  tonal  structures  slowly  uprise 
and^  unfold  like  many-colored  smoke  from 
the  incantations  of  legendary  Eastern  genii. 
He  absorbs  absolutely  our  consciousness 
with  this  new  quintessence  of  a  poetic,  pic- 
torial,   sculptural   and    metaphysical   art. 
Music,  unaided  by  words  or  theatric  device 
— for  the  compositions  of  Strauss  may  be 
enjoyed    without    their    titles— has    never 
been  so  articulate,  so  dangerously  definite, 
so  insidiously  cerebral.     Madness  may  lie 
that  way;  but  the  flaming  magic  of  the  man 
is  ever  restrained  by  deep  artistic  reverence. 
We   catch  ghmpses  of  vast  orphic  vistas 
where  dissonance  may  be  King;  slow,  iron 
twilights  in  which  move  the  enigmatic  fig- 
ures of  another  world;  there  are  often  more 
moons  than  one  in  the  blood-red  skies  of  his 
icy  landscapes;  yet  the  sacred  boundaries  of 
music  are  never  quite  overstepped.     Little 
matters  the  niche  awarded  this  composer  by 
posterity— Richard  Strauss  is  the  musical 
enchanter  of  his  day. 


THE     UNPREPARED 


By  Alice  Duer  Miller 


Illustrations  by  Harrison   Fisher 


iXETER    FROST,   after   a 
healthy,  cheerful  boyhood, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  dis- 
covered introspection.  This 
complaint,  which,  Hke  the 
measles,  it  is  well  to  have 
done  with  in  childhood,  so  poisoned  his 
outlook  on  life,  that  he  never  afterward 
knew  an  unenvenomed  moment.     What 
rendered  his  case  particularly  desperate 
was  the  fact  that  this  new  mental  attitude 
was  entirely  at  variance  with  his  tempera- 
ment and  appearance.     Some  people  im- 
mediately suggest  the  confidential  corner, 
and  grim  dissection  of  motives;  but  no  one 
could  connect  hair-splitting  with  Exeter's 
robust  personality.     So  foreign  was  it  to 
him  that  he  never  succeeded  in  making  self- 
criticism  an  ally — it  was  always  an  enemy 
to  his  nature,  so  that  the  two  forces  acting 
counter  to  each  other  rendered  the  course 
of  his  conduct  an  uncertain  zigzag  which 
few  could  understand. 

These  few  were  the  women  he  had  made 
love  to — few,  yet  sufficient  to  bear  witness 
— and  they  understood  a  good  deal  better 
than  he  did;  for,  to  be  candid,  his  com- 
bination of  susceptibility  and  caution  con- 
fused no  one  so  much  as  it  did  himself. 

His  situation  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Master  Launcelot  Gobbo: 

"Here  is  a  pretty  woman  much  too  good  for 
you,"  said  his  Nature. 

"But  remember,  you  are  hard  to  please,"  re- 
plied Introspection. 

"Most  men  would  fall  in  love  with  her,"  said 
his  Nature. 

"But  you  are  so  different  from  m.ost  men," 
answered  Introspection. 

"I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her,"  said  his 
Nature. 

"But  what  will  you  believe  to-morrow?"  asked 
Introspection. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fault  lay 
in  the  weakness  of  his  feelings — on  the  con- 
trary; his  temperament  was  a  violent  one, 
and  he  felt  strongly.  He  never  could  see 
why  men  with  not  half  so  much  intensity 
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advanced  without  impediment — at  least 
without  impediments  from  within.  Know- 
ing the  conflict  within  himself,  he  grew  to 
put  all  his  hope  of  ultimate  triumph  in  the 
strength  of  his  emotion,  and  actually  grew 
to  pride  himself  upon  it,  although  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  without  having 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  its  permanence 
to  ask  any  woman  to  marry  him.  In  order 
to  render  his  plight  more  pitiable,  Frost 
was  convinced  that  he  would  never  be 
happy  until  he  was  married;  and  his 
means  were  ample. 

Miss  Bettina  Devalon  was  often  called 
flirtatious,  and,  in  truth,  a  fondness  for  her 
was  discoverable  in  the  pasts  of  a  surprising 
number  of  agreeable  men — in  their  pasts, 
because  she  had  rejected  a  place  in  their 
future.  Yet  she  was  no  cold,  unapproach- 
able beauty.  She  admitted  that  most 
women  were  happier  married,  only  a  few, 
among  whom  she  classed  herself,  were 
better  single  than  married  to  any  but  the 
right  man.  She  was  frank  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  best  luck  in  the  world 
would  be  to  find  him— a  declaration  that 
had  a  peculiarly  maddening  efifect  on  those 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  ones. 
Evidently  she  was  not  to  blame  for  a  cer- 
tain frivolity  of  appearance  which  failed  to 
accord  with  the  high  seriousness  of  her 
views  on  matrimony.  Nor  is  an  infantile 
smile  at  variance  with  the  highest  ideals. 
It  was,  in  fact,  these  high  ideals  themselves, 
as  Miss  Devalon  was  able  to  explain  to 
herself,  that  led  to  her  being  called  flirta- 
tious—these and  a  pair  of  languid  blue 
eyes,  which  sometimes  appeared  to  express 
things  not  intended  by  their  owner. 

That  Fate  should  bring  these  two  peo- 
ple together  seemed  to  the  well-informed  a 
triumph  of  retribution.  Some  looked  to 
see  the  strictness  of  Miss  Devalon's  re- 
quirements relax  before  a  man  who  so 
tantalizingly  refrained  from  presenting 
himself  as  a  candidate ;  while  others  doubted 
if  Exeter  could  resist  the  attraction  of  one 
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more  consistently  disappointing  than  him- 
self. Would  he  not  forget  to  analyze  his 
feelings  in  face  of  an  imminent  rejec- 
tion? 

^  For  the  first  six  months  of  what  looked 
like  a  desperate  love  affair,  the  world  was 
interested— for  a  year;  but  when  two  had 
gone  by  without  bringing  any  sign  of  a 
crisis,  interest  flagged.  Some  people  won- 
dered when  she  would  make  up  her  mind 
to  take  him;  others,  when  she  would  have 
the  chance.  Bettina  was  in  the  former 
class  and  Exeter  in  the  latter,  for  both  had 
more  confidence  in  their  own  attractions 
than  in  their  constancy.  They  thought  of 
each  other  almost  continually,  and  without 
being  in  the  least  priggish,  Bettina  debated 
how  Exeter  would  bear  a  refusal,  and  he 
had  qualms  lest  he  gave  an  effect  of  greater 
intention  than  he  possessed. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  he  entered  her 
drawing-room  absent  and  difficult  to  amuse. 
He  took  his  tea  while  staring  at  the  fire,  and 
at  last,  almost  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her 
sentences,  remarked: 

''My  brother  is  engaged." 
The  news  was  not  unexpected,  and  the 
match   was   agreeable   to   the   family,   so 
Bettina  merely  observed  that  she  supposed 
they  were  very  happy. 

"Yes,  they  are  happy.  Their  only 
trouble  is  that  they  have  to  wait.  Her 
mother  won't  let  her  be  married  for  a  year." 
At  this  Bettina  allowed  herself  to  smile 
a  trifle  superciliously,  sure  of  her  compan- 
ion's sympathy.  She  was  aware  that  the 
fiances  had  not  known  each  other  long,  and 
a  year,  according  to  her  views,  was  a  short 
time  in  which  to  make  sure  of  their  feel- 
ings. But  Exeter  gave  back  no  answering 
smile. 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  said  when  he  told 
me  ?"  he  asked.  ''  He  said  "  (a  portentous 
pause)  "  that  he  supposed  I  would  be  mar- 
ried first." 

Now  Bettina  may  be  excused  for  sup- 
posing that  such  an  opening  had  but  one 
object,  and  wishing  to  stave  off  a  definite 
proposal  until  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
what  she  meant  to  say,  she  answered  hastily 
that  he  must  not  allow  such  foolish  speeches 
to  distress  him;  that  she  heard  them,  too, 
but  that  she  didn't  mind,  and  that  the 
world   never   did   understand   friendships 


friendship— not    on    my    side,"    he    said 
solemnly.     ''You  are  the  only  woman  for 
me — the  only  woman  I  could  ever  marrv 
but "  ^' 

If  Bettina  had  not  anticipated  this  ''but," 
it  came  no  less  as  a  reprieve. 

"But,"  she  said,  taking  it  up  quickly, 
"for  people  like  ourselves  that  is  no  reason 
for  marrying— or  not  a  sufficient  reason." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  myself,"  said  he, 
not  entirely  truthfully;  "of  course  I  should 
be  happier  married  to  you  than  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances;  but  should  I  be 
justified— be  justified  in  proposing  it,  I 
mean,  knowing  my  own  nature  so  well? 
If  you  should  find  me  unsatisfactory " 

"I  fancy  if  one  is  really  in  love,"  re- 
plied Bettina,  who  was  not  entirely  pleased 
with  some  of  the  assumptions  of  his  last  re- 
mark, "one  finds  nothing  unsatisfactory; 
but  as,  of  course,  I  do  not  feel " 

"Exactly,"  interrupted  Frost,  "you 
can't  make  up  your  mind.  I  knew  how 
you  stood.  Well,  I  don't  see  why,  if  we  go 
on  like  this,  we— you,  I  mean— should  ever 
be  able  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  so  I  have 
a  scheme  to  propose— I  suggest  that  we 
enter  into  a  conditional  engagement." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Why,  it  would  mean  that  at  the  end  of 
a  year  either  one  would  have  the  right  to 
make  it  unconditional.  In  the  meantime, 
things  would  be  much  pleasanter.  I 
should  see  you  every  day " 

"You  do  already." 


like  theirs 
Exeter   shook   his    head.     "It    isn't    a 


Call  you  by  your  first  name." 

"Not  in  pubHc." 

"And,"  he  added  severely,  "I  should  be 
allowed  to  kiss  you." 

"You  would  be  allowed  to  do  no  such 
thing." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  returned  sulkily; 
"  only  you  might  as  well  have  said  at  once 
that  you  didn't  approve  of  the  whole 
scheme." 

"  I  don't  disapprove  of  the  whole  scheme 
— only  of  that  particular  point." 

"It's  the  most  important." 

"Not  to  my  mind.  Its  other  aspects 
are  much  more  important.  We  could  talk 
freely,  just  as  if  we  were  really  engaged, 
about  where  we  should  like  to  live,  and 
how,  and,"  she  added,  remembering  a  bar 
of  music  which  he  invariably  whistled 
wrong,  "  we  could  mention  to  each  other 
any  Httle  habits  we  find  objectionable." 
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Into  this  compact  they  actually  entered. 
The  next  day  he  brought  her  what  they 
called  a  conditional-engagement  ring— it 
was  unremarkable  and  worn  on  the  little 
finger.     They  began  to  find  the  greatest 
interest  in  houses,  housekeeping,  and  fur- 
niture.    Frost  took  to  enclosing  her  chp- 
pings  from  the  real-estate  news,  with  items 
marked  in  blue  pencil.     For  the  first  time 
she   listened   when   her   mother's   friends 
talked  of  their  cooks,  for,  needless  to  say, 
her  house  was  to  be  run  on  principles  com- 
bining economy  and  luxury  as  they  had 
never    been    combined.     Furniture,    too, 
interested  them,  and  they  induced  their 
friends  to  give  them  Christmas  presents 
such  as  would  adorn  a  house — old  prints 
and  decanters.     Sometimes  in  the  course 
of  their  walks,  they  might  have  been  seen 
steahng  in  and  out  of  old-furniture  shops. 
The  essence,  of  course,  of  their  arrange- 
ment was   secrecy — especially   as   far   as 
their  relations  were  concerned.     These  on 
both  sides  desired  the  marriage,  and  could 
not  understand  why  it  did  not  take  place. 
Bettina  and  Exeter,  who  sternly  imposed 
formality,  litde  guessed  that  behind  their 
backs  their  respective  families  often  met 
and  compared  notes,  and,  foretelling  the 
outcome,  were  almost  ready  to  back  their 
opinions.     But  though  the  young  people 
did  not  guess  this,  they  were  aware  that 
no  obstacles  would  be  thrown  in  their  way 
by  those  in  authority,  and  for  this  very 
reason  they  looked  more  carefully  for  the 
obstacles    which    they    themselves    could 
present.      For  this  reason,  too,  they  were 
careful  that  no  one  should  know  how  se- 
riously the  question  was  under  considera- 
tion.     Thus  they   concealed   like  crimes 
their  glances  at  upholsterers'  windows,  and 
found  the  incident  of  the  refrigerator  par- 
ticularly annoying. 

One  day,  while  walking  together,  they 
saw  this  glass  and  white-enamel  perfection 
standing  conspicuous  in  a  huge  plate-glass 
window.  They  paused,  they  examined, 
they  discussed  it.  They  were  no  longer 
ignorant  on  the  subject  of  refrigerators, 
and  after  looking  it  over,  they  saw  it  real- 
ized the  dreams  of  connoisseurs. 

Finally  they  entered,  not  so  much  to  ask 
its  price,  as  to  view  it  from  another  angle. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  process  the  price  was 
mentioned — not  high — a  distinct  bargain. 
It  had  been  specially  designed  and  built 


for  a  gentleman  whose  exquisite  taste  per- 
vaded all  departments  of  his  household, 
but    he    had    unfortunately    lost    all    his 
money  just  as  the  refrigerator  was  com- 
pleted, and  it  had  been  left  on  the  maker's 
hands.     Bettina  and  Exeter  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  were  connois- 
seurs he  had  been  an  artist,  as  device  after 
device,  insuring  health  and  convenience, 
was  revealed  by  the  shopman.     They  com- 
plimented him  and  left  the  shop  with  lin- 
gering   glances,    only    to    return    a    few 
minutes  later.      Exeter  was  resolved  that 
wherever  and  with  whomsoever  his  future 
was  to  be  spent,  it  should  be  eased  by  that 
refrigerator.     In  short,  they  bought  it,  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  stored 
in  shop  for  six  months — until  it  was  sent 
for.     An    address    was    demanded,    and 
Bettina's  given,  as  being  less  conspicuous. 
But,  alas!  the  clearest  orders  are  some- 
times misunderstood.  Exeter  walked  slowly 
home  with  Bettina,  and  was  induced  to 
come  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  her  and  her 
mother.     He   was   in   the   act   of   setting 
down  his  empty  cup  when  the  sound  of 
horses  backing  a  heavily  laden  cart  to  the 
curb    was    heard    without.     Bettina    and 
Exeter   exchanged   glances  of  alarm.     A 
large  white  refrigerator  was  seen  to  stand 
before  the  door. 

Mrs.  Devalon,  who  was  of  a  hopeful 
disposition  and  quick  of  mind,  ran  over  all 
the  possibilities,  and  announced  that  her 
uncle  was  sending  her  a  belated  Christmas 
present.  In  the  pause,  the  cook  at  the 
foot  of  the  basement  stairs  was  heard  re- 
marking that  if  she  had  her  way  she'd  have 
none  of  them  new-fangled  affairs  cluttering 
up  her  basement. 

Exeter's  presence  of  mind  saved  the 
situation.  He  dashed  out,  interviewed  the 
man,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
returned  with  the  information  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  The  refrigerator  was  driven 
away.  Mrs.  Devalon  recalled  the  fact 
that  her  uncle  was  growing  neglectful; 
the  cook,  that  her  present  ice-box  was  a 
disgrace. 

Beyond  sowing  these  seeds  of  discontent, 
the  incident  was  closed;  but  it  had  been 
fraught  with  danger.  Bettina  and  Exeter 
were  more  careful  thereafter.  They  were 
not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  and  knew 
their  position  was  ludicrous,  yet  could  not 
on  that  account  make  up  their  minds  to 
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change  it.     The  deadly  word  "marriage" 
could  sweep  aside  every  attitude  but  terror. 

They  tried  the  experiment  of  sitting  side 
by  side  through  the  wedding  of  a  friend, 
and  came  out  trembling  at  the  force  of  their 
imagination. 

"  Oh,  no,  Exeter,"  said  she,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  street,  "it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  can  go  through  any  such 
ceremony  as  that." 

Frost,  who  would  have  felt  his  knees 
give  way  at  any  more  encouraging  speech, 
replied  wonderingly: 

"And  those  two  had  not  met  six  months 
ago!"  There  was  a  tinge  of  admiration 
in  his  wonder,  and  it  was  this  that  Bettina 
answered : 

"But,  don't  you  see  the  difference? 
They  look  at  the  whole  question  so  much 
less  seriously — they  must.  If  they  had 
been  as  sure  as  we  w^re  even  a  year  ago, 
they  would  not  have  hesitated.  That  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  high  ideals." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  he  replied;  but  he  did 
not  look  as  if  to  him  delay  were  a  penalty. 

They  corresponded  daily,  and  their  fam- 
ihes'  delight  at  this  mark  of  affection  would 
have  been  less  gratified  on  a  perusal  of  the 
letters,  of  which  these  are  fair  samples: 

Deae  X. — Vaguest  of  unknown  quantities— 
you  did  not  please  me  at  all  yesterday.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  your  conversation  with 
vour  hostess,  but  oh — the  matter!  Do  you  really 
think  that  after  marriage  a  woman  should  give  up 
enjoying  the  society  of  her  old  friends?  Do  you 
think  I  will  put  myself  in  a  cell — even  for  you  ? 
No.  Give  me  a  bond  signed  and  sealed  that  I 
should  be  free  in  such  matters,  or  even  a  condi- 
tional engagement  ceases,  Bettina, 

He  answered: 

How  mahcious  of  you,  dear,  to  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  theories  evolved  in  the  agony  of  the 
moment.  I  found  comfort  in  the  thought  of 
grinding  you  down.  I  was  jealous,  my  good 
voung  woman,  bitingly  jealous,  and  if  you  had 
talked  ten  minutes  longer  to  that  good-looking 
young  horseman  in  that  appeahng  manner  of 
yours,  T  would  have  sworn  that  women  should  be 
kept  behind  bars — that  Turks  are  the  only  wise 
men. 

Is  it  not  evident  enough  that  I  have  no  rights, 
without  rubbing  it  in  ? 

And  Bettina,  though  in  sympathy  with 
his  attitude,  noted  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
asked  for  the  rights  he  lamented. 

In  summer  the  two  families  were  widely 
separated,  and  though,  for  the  first  few 


weeks,  Bettina  and  Exeter  managed  to  see 
each  other  frequently,  by  means  of  ju- 
diciously arranged  visits,  during  the  main 
part  of  the  summer  they  were  completely 
cut  off. 

The  result  was  excellent.  They  longed 
for  each  other  ardently;  they  wrote  at 
great  length,  and  their  letters — more  par- 
ticularly his — became  absolutely  love- 
letters.  For  her  part,  Bettina  no  longer 
found  pleasure  in  the  friendship  of  other 
men,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  past 
these  relations  had  owed  their  zest  more  to 
Exeter's  suffering  than  to  their  own  im- 
portance. At  the  same  time,  she  found 
herself  in  terror  lest,  during  her  absence, 
Exeter  should  meet  with  someone  as  pleas- 
ing as  she  and  more  impetuous.  He  was 
harassed  by  a  similar  fear.  Without  be- 
traying it,  both  made  up  their  minds  that 
in  the  autumn  they  would  allow  the  en- 
gagement to  become  unconditional. 

But  before  the  Autumn  Exeter,  usually 
the  most  robust  of  men,  fell  ill.  At  first 
his  condition  was  thought  serious,  but  not 
desperate.  Bettina,  casting  aside  all  con- 
cealment, sent  daily  letters  to  his  mother. 
At  length  she  was  telegraphed  for  and 
went  by  the  earliest  train. 

The  two  women  were  calm  when  they 
met,  and  the  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they 
kissed  each  other  were  more  of  sympathy 
than  weakness, 

"  I  will  not  excite  him,"  murmured 
Bettina. 

"It  dees  not  matter  what  you  do,  my  dear. 
The  doctors  say  there  is  no  hope," 
"  Does  he  know?" 

The  elder  woman  bowed  her  head,  and 
Bettina  went  in  to  see  the  man  to  whom 
she  might  ha\e  been  married  two  years 
before. 

An  hour  later  she  came  out  with  the  in- 
telligence that  it  was  Exeter's  wish  that 
they  should  be  married  at  once,  and  that 
she  had  consented.  She  did  not  say  that 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second — for  a  period 
of  time  too  short  for  even  his  piercing 
glance  to  take  note  of— she  had  hesitated. 
She  had  hesitated  only  from  habit.  "  Her 
consent  came  no  less  earnestly. 

That  very  afternoon  the  ceremony  they 
had  so  often  discussed  united  them.  The 
exertion  was  too  much  for  Exeter,  and  he 
fainted  as  the  last  words  were  said.  Bet- 
tina vv-as  hurried  from  the  room.     At  the 
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door  a  servant  called  her  "Mrs.  Frost." 
She  remembered  that  the  right  to  bear  his 
name  and  to  mourn  him  were  the  only  priv- 
ileges of  their  strange  union. 

That  night  Exeter  grew  steadily  worse, 
but  the  next  day  rallied  somewhat,  and  on 
the  next  showed  unexpected  improvement. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  the  doctors  admitted 
he  had  a  chance.  Within  a  month  he  was 
out  of  danger. 

At  this  point,  the  young  doctor  left  in 
charge  proposed  firmly  that  Bettina  should 
leave  the  house  for  two  weeks.  It  was  not 
advisable  that  she  should  see  the  patient, 
and  her  proximity  rendered  him  restless 
and  unruly.  In  two  weeks  she  might  be 
allowed  an  interview. 

She  went  without  protest.  To  tell  the 
truth,  a  confusion  reigned  in  her  being  such 
as  her  well-ordered  young  life  had  never 
before  known,  and  she  was  not  sorry  for  a 
little  respite.  Of  course,  there  had  been  a 
certain  recklessness  in  the  permitting  of 
even  a  conditional  engagement;  but  this 
element  had  been  held  in  check  by  her 
knowledge  that  she  need  never  fulfil  it  if 
she  did  not  want  to.  But  now  there  was 
no  room  for  considering  her  wishes.  This 
was  obvious,  and  yet  still  from  long  custom 
she  found  herself  weighing  the  question — ■ 
only  to  remember  with  a  shock  that  the 
time  for  decision  was  past.  She  was  mar- 
ried, and  not  all  the  caution  in  the  world 
would  alter  the  fact. 

In  a  strange  house,  called  by  an  unac- 
customed name,  sustaining  a  new  relation 
to  a  woman  with  whom  she  had  never  been 
intimate,  Bettina  scarcely  recognized  her- 
self, and  could  not  at  all  focus  Exeter  in 
the  strange  man  whose  name  she  bore.  To 
be  married  out  of  hand  was  the  last  fate  in 
the  world  she  had  expected  to  overtake 
her.  Her  position  surprised  her,  yet  was 
not  altogether  displeasing.  In  fact,  a  cer- 
tain exhilaration  was  part  of  the  confusion 
she  endured.  The  smile  with  which  she 
met  congratulations  was  as  irrepressibly 
sweet  as  a  bride's  should  be. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  altogether  re- 
luctant when  the  doctor  exiled  her  from 
the  house  of  the  man  whom  people  spoke 
of  as  "your  husband."  She  was  to  come 
back  in  two  weeks — a  period  of  time  which 
seemed  to  her  now  an  eternity,  and  now 
but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Nor  did  she  find  peace  in  her  own  home, 


where  all  the  reserves  that  for  two  years 
she  had  imposed  on  her  family  were  broken 
down,  so  that  they  talked  of  little  but  their; 
past  suspicions  and  present  satisfaction 
Of   the   details   of   housekeeping   Bettin 
could  not  be  induced  to  talk.     She  felt  al 
ternately  so  little  married  that  such  discus 
sion  was  indecent,  or  so  much  married  that 
it  was  stifling. 

So  that  when  her  two  weeks  were  over 
she  came  to  her  interview  with  Exeter  as 
perturbed  as  ever.  She  stood  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  of  his  sunny  room — al- 
tered, indeed,  since  last  she  had  entered  it 
with  the  rector.  Exeter  was  sitting  in  a 
large  chair,  propped  up  with  pillows,  look- 
ing surprisingly  unchanged — surprisingly  to 
poor  Bettina,  whose  self-confidence  was  so 
shattered  that  she  would  scarcely  have 
wondered  at  finding  him  an  entirely  differ- 
ent person.  Whatever  the  turmoil  within 
her,  she  had  resolved  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  be  apparent.  She  intended  to 
assume  the  same  sincere  yet  not  too  encour- 
aging manner  which  had  been  so  successful 
during  the  conditional  engagement. 

This  is  what  she  had  intended,  but  when 
she  opened  the  door  and  saw  him  looking 
so  natural  and  so  happy  in  her  coming,  she 
said  nothing  at  all,  but  stood  almost  awk- 
wardly on  the  threshold,  coloring  slowly; 
thus  leaving  to  him  the  whole  control  of  the 
situation. 

He  appeared  to  recognize  her  helpless- 
ness, for  he  smiled  at  her,  and  said: 

"This  is  a  dishonorable  trick  I  have 
played  you,  Bettina — this  getting  well." 

Here  a  safe,  whole-souled  statement  was 
possible,  and  she  hastened  to  make  it. 

"  Ah,  whata  relief  to  see  you  well  again!" 

"But  is  it  a  rehef  to  see  yourself  mar- 
ried?" 

Finding  him  so  fully  informed  of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  she  replied,  with  accuracy: 

"There  never  could  have  been  anyone 
else,  Exeter.  I  never  could  imagine  mar- 
rying anyone  but  you." 

"  But  would  you  have  married  me  if " 

"Would  you?''  she  retorted. 

Apparently  he  had  not  expected  this 
obvious  question,  for  he  had  no  answer  to 
it  that  he  chose  to  make. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  they 
both  considered  the  famiHar  question  of 
how,  had  not  their  hands  been  forced,  they 
would  have  solved  the  problem. 
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''There's  one  thing  I  should  Hke  to 
know,  Bettina,"  he  said  at  length.  "  (Come 
in  and  shut  the  door.)  Do  you  honestly 
feel  one  bit  better  prepared  than  you  did 
two  years  ago  ?  " 

The  suggestion  was  so  startling,  so 
revolutionary  in  character,  that  Bettina 
could  not  answer  off-hand.  She  shut  the 
door,  and  stood  considering,  her  eyes  fixed 
slantingly  on  the  rug.  After  an  appre- 
ciable silence,  she  said  with  a  gasp: 

"  Really,  Exeter,  I  don't  believe  I  do." 

"Nor  I,"  he  returned.  "And  do  you 
know  what  I  have  come  to  think  ?— that  no 
preparation  is  possible;  that  the  only  way  to 
get  ready  to  marry  a  person  is  just  to  marry 
them.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  don't 
know  whose  would'  be  more  valuable." 


"Oh,  it  can't  be  true,  Exeter!"  cried 
Bettina,  seeing  the  principles  of  her  Ufe 
crumbling.  "There  must  be  some  prep- 
aration. If  you  are  right,  we've  just 
wasted  two  years  of  our  lives." 

"  That's  all,"  he  answered;  and  the  truth 
bursting  from  him,  he  added:  "For  my 
part,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  regret  our 
marriage  than  to  think  about  it  any  more." 

For  an  instant  this  seemed  to  give  Bet- 
tina food  for  thought;  but  almost  at  once, 
another  aspect  striking  her,  she  raised  her 
habitually  languid  eyes  and  said,  with  a 
glance  of  some  fire: 

"Let  me  catch  you  regretting  it!" 

Whereupon  they  exchanged  their  first 
kiss,  with  a  sensation  of  recklessness  such 
as  the  consistently  reckless  can  never  know. 
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HEN  the  hook  and  ladder 
truck  of  Company  No.  o, 
with  plunging  horses  and  a 
furious  bell,  came  struggling 
through  the  frozen  slush  of 
the  dark  side-street  and  shot 
out  into  the  cleaner  avenue,  it  slewed  and 
slid  wildly  on  icy  asphalt  as  it  turned  the 
circle  of  the  corner  light. 

"Skatin's  good,"  Pim,  the  "sergeant"  of 
the  crew,  observed. 

Young  Morphy,  beside  him,  was  holding 
out  from  the  step  at  arm's  length,  craning 
his  long  neck;  and  Pim  gripped  and  held 
him  as  the  man  on  the  "tiller,"  bringing 
around  the  tail  of  the  truck  in  the  swing  of 
a  game  of  "crack  the  whip,"  skidded  the 
rear  wheels  into  the  car  tracks  with  a  lurch 
that  would  have  thrown  Morphy  into  the 
street. 

Pim  steadied  him.  "  Want  to  break  yer 
crockery  on  the  stones?"  he  grumbled. 
"  What's  wrong  with  yuh  ?  " 

From  Pendergast,  behind  him,  there 
sounded  a  sarcastic  snigger;  and  when  the 
truck  had  "  straightened  out "  for  the  gallop 
down   the   avenue,   Pim   looked   over   his 


shoulder  for  an  explanation.  Pendergast 
said,  with  a  wink  and  a  leer:  "It's  down 
where  Kitty  Slogan  lives." 

Pim  knew  enough  of  the  quarrel  between 
Pendergast  and  Morphy  to  understand 
that  they  had  fought  about  a  girl.  He  had 
thought,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
truck-house  gossip,  that  her  name  was 
"Rosie."  He  gathered,  now,  from  Pcn- 
dergast's  manner,  that  she  was  "Kitty 
Slogan." 

He  grunted  and  turned  a  disgusted  back 
on  this  introduction  of  sentiment  and  a 
woman  into  the  business  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. It  was  like  such  young  fools  as 
Pendergast  and  Morphy  to  be  mixing  their 
"girling"  with  the  serious  affairs  of  life. 
He  got  their  measure  in  a  memory  of  him- 
self, in  his  first  uniform,  walking  the  long- 
est way  home  to  his  meals  on  days  when 
the  wind  would  show  the  red  lining  in  his 
blue  coat-tails,  eyeing  his  shadow  on  the 
sidewalk  before  him,  and  kicking  up  the 
bottoms  of  his  trouser  legs  with  a  swagger 
as  he  strutted  past  the  admiration  of  the 
petticoats  of  the  quarter.     Pish  ! 

Then  Pendergast  said:  "Ell  be  bhstered 
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if  it  ain't  her  corner,  all  right";  and  Pirn 
snorted  hotly.  Suppose  it  was  her  corner ! 
Did  that  make  any  difference  to  them? 
Their  business  was  with  the  fire,  not  with 
any  tow-headed  Irish  girl  that  might  be 
in  it. 

Morphy  was  hanging  out  from  the  step 
again,  bending  forward  now  in  an  eager- 
ness that  seemed  to  find  the  progress  of  the 
truck  too  slow  for  him.  Pim  clapped  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "Look  here,"  he 
said,  "you  put  yer  turn-out  on,  an'  atten' 
to  business." 

Morphy  drew  back  in  a  shame-faced 
consciousness  of  his  excitement,  and  began 
to  busy  himself  with  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting into  his  rubber-coat  and  of  balancing 
himself  at  the  same  time  against  the  lurches 
of  the  truck. 

"  An'  if  I  ketch  yuh  goin'  anywhere  with- 
out orders,"  Pim  warned  him,  "I'll  report 
yuh  to  th'  ol'  man.     See?" 

Morphy  waved  a  muffled  arm  through 
the  tangle  of  his  coat,  but  did  not  answer. 
Pim  turned  to  Pendergast.     "  That's  for 
you,  too,"  he  added. 

Pendergast  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 
"I'm  not  doin'  any  gran'-stan'  stunts,"  he 
said. 

"See  yuh  don't,"  Pim  replied,  sourly — 
to  have  the  last  word — and  swung  out  to 
look  down  the  street. 

He  could  see  the  red-brick  fronts  of  a 
block  of  tenement-houses  glowing  out  of 
the  darkness  ahead,  in  the  footlight  glare 
of  a  blaze  that  was  curling  two  monstrous 
tongues  of  flame  out  from  the  sashless 
lower  windows  and  licking  in  open  inso- 
lence up  the  wall.  A  crowd  in  the  street, 
watching  it  in  a  fascinated  silence,  broke 
into  a  shout  when  they  saw  the  truck. 

"  Ol'  man  Slogan  has  the  fourth  floor," 
Pendergast  said. 

Pim  cursed  the  headway  that  the  fire  had 
gained.  "Cop  asleep  again,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  An'  there  ain't  a  Hne  of  hose  here 
yet." 

The  driver  began  to  draw  in  his  horses. 
Captain  Meaghan  called  from  his  high 
place  on  the  "  turn-table" :  "  Get  your  lad- 
ders ready,  boys  !"  And  they  tossed  back 
into  the  truck  the  hooks  and  axes  with 
which  they  had  been  arming  themselves, 
and  attacked  their  ladder-pins. 

Pim  and  Morphy  unbuckled  the  life-net  to 
free  their  "  thirty-five-footer,"  and  heaved 


the  half-moon  of  tarpaulin  out  on  the  side- 
walk as  the  truck  swerved  into  the  kerb 
with  a  grinding  of  brakes.  They  had  their 
ladder  down  before  the  horses  had  stopped 
pawing  and  slipping  on  the  gutter  ice. 
And  they  drove  it  through  the  sidewalk 
crowd  with  the  aid  of  their  fellows,  and 
raised  it  beside  the  third-story  window, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  flames,  while  Cap- 
tain Meaghan  was  still  shouting  behind 
them  at  the  squad  that  had  manned  the 
opposite  side  of  the  truck. 

Pim  turned  the  neck-guard  of  his  helmet 
over  his  face  and  ran  up  the  rungs,  his  head 
down,  his  shoulders  high,  into  the  heat.  It 
was  his  work,  and  that  of  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed him,  to  break  in  the  windows  of  the 
third  floor  and  save  the  occupants  of  it,  if 
there  were  any  smothering  in  their  sleep 
inside;  Lieutenant  Gallegher  was  scaling 
the  other  ladder  to  the  same  end ;  Captain 
Meaghan  was  running  to  the  doorway, 
with  axe  and  lantern.  And  young  Morphy, 
biting  his  hp  at  the  foot  of  Pim's  ladder, 
looked  up  at  the  "sergeant,"  looked  back 
at  the  truck  where  the  axes  were,  and  then 
darted  away,  empty-handed,  after  Mea- 
ghan, and  caught  up  to  him  at  the  door. 

It  was  Pendergast  who  followed  him. 

In  the  gas-light  of  the  narrow  hallway, 
a  group  of  frightened  women  screamed  and 
wept.  Captain  Meaghan  charged  into 
them  with  a  shout  that  drove  them  back  on 
Morphy.  A  frantic  mother  among  them, 
screeching  "Safe  my  Rosie !  Safe  my 
Rosie  !"  caught  at  the  private;  and  before 
he  could  get  himself  freed  from  her  last 
hysteric  clutch,  Pendergast  and  the  Cap- 
tain were  half  way  up  the  stairs  ahead  of 
him. 

That  "  Rosie"  was  the  girl  of  whom  Pim 
had  heard;  and  Pendergast  looked  back 
at  Morphy  with  a  grin  which  no  smoke 
could  hide.  Morphy  reddened  and  went 
after  him,  leaping  up  the  steps.  And  then, 
there  rushed  out  upon  the  landing  above 
them  a  young  woman,  bare-footed  and 
wrapped  in  a  great-coat;  and  at  sight  of 
her  he  stumbled  and  stopped  short. 

She  gave  a  little  squeal  as  she  came,  and 
threw  herself,  fainting,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Captain.  But  Meaghan  had  a  veteran 
fire-fighter's  knowledge  of  hysteria  and  a 
practical,  if  somewhat  rough,  method  of 
treatment  for  it.     He  caught  her  by  the 
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collar  of  her  coat,  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  and 
shook  her  back  to  her  senses.  "Now  you 
walk  down  those  stairs,"  he  ordered,  "or 
I'll  Ihrow  yuh  down!"  And  he  spoke  in 
that  angry  blarje  of  voice  of  which  Pirn  has 
said  that  it  would  "start  a  mule  out  of  a 
baulk." 

She  clutched  the  balustrade  and  sidled 
down  past  him,  her  face  as  if  blurred  of  any 
intelligent  expression  by  her  fear,  her  eyes 
goggled  in  a  gaping  stare  at  him,  groping. 
She  looked  at  Morphy  as  she  went  by  him, 
and  he  shrank  back  against  the  wall  with 
a  mutter  of  apology.  The  mother  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  cried,  "Ach,  Rosie ! 
Rosie  !"  in  a  hoarse  dehght.  Pendergast, 
grinning  down  at  them,  chuckled  in  a  mah- 
cious  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  And 
Morphy  sprang  at  him  with  an  oath. 

It  is  certain  that  there  would  have  been 
a  fight  between  them  there,  but  Pendergast 
was  the  nimbler,  and  he  reached  the  dense 
smoke  of  the  landing  just  as  Meaghan 
broke  open  a  door  and  disappeared  into 
the  room  with  his  lantern.  Pendergast 
dodged  in  after  him;  and  Morphy,  blinded 
by  his  anger,  running  at  full  tilt  along  the 
hallway  to  the  foot  of  the  next  flight  of 
stairs,  dashed  past  a  flaming  doorway  and 
headed  up  toward  the  Slogan  flat. 

The  gas  was  burning  dimly  in  the  smother 
there,  and  the  hall  was  empty.  He  looked 
about  him,  breathing  heavily,  until — with 
the  sudden  understanding  that  he  had  got 
ahead  of  the  others — he  turned  to  leap  up 
the  last  steps  to  the  Slogan  door  and  beat 
a  thunder  of  blows  on  it  with  his  fist. 

He  got  no  answer.  He  put  his  shoulder 
against  the  flimsy  pine,  and  tried  to  force 
the  lock.  It  gave,  but  held  him.  He  stood 
back  and  drove  his  side  into  it  with  his  fuU 
weight ;  and  the  catch  snapping  unexpect- 
edly, he  fell  sprawling  into  the  parlor  be- 
side a  table  on  which  an  oil-lamp  was  burn- 
ing serenely  in  a  homehke  privacy  and 
quiet. 

There  was  a  cry  of  fright  from  within. 
He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  caught  up  the 
lamp  and  rushed  into  the  next  room  with 
it.  And  there  "Kitty"  Slogan  sat  up  in 
bed,  the  coverlet  clutched  to  her  chin, 
screaming. 

She  stopped  with  a  gasp  when  she  recog- 
nized him,  and  she  flushed  to  the  eyes.  He 
backed   into   the  doorway,   putting  up   a 


hand  to  fumble  off  his  helmet.     "  I — I,"  he 
said.     "The — the  house's  afire." 

She  steadied  a  fluttering  breath.  "Thank 
you,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
under  a  tone  of  icy  politeness.  "You 
could've  told  me  that  without  scarin'  me  to 
death." 

He  had  expected  her  to  behave  as  Rosie 
had ;  and  he  blinked  stupidly  at  her  in  the 
sudden  right-about  of  his  hopes.  He  wiped 
his  forehead.  "Yuh'd  better  tell  the 
others,"  he  said. 

"My  parents  are  not  in,  Mr.  Morphy," 
she  replied. 

Her  manner  stopped  him  on  the  dead 
centre,  so  to  say.  He  could  neither  go  for- 
ward nor  get  himself  turned  back.  He 
looked  at  her  helplessly.  She  said:  "Will 
you  please  get  out  o'  here?" 

A  burst  of  smoke,  blowing  in  from  below 
stairs,  made  a  blue  halo  around  the  light. 
He  put  the  lamp  down  meekly  and  went 
out,  his  helmet  in  his  hand.  But  as  soon  as 
his  eyes  were  off  her,  a  proper  resentment 
of  her  treatment  of  him  blazed  up  from  the 
smoulder  of  Pendergast's  persecution,  and 
he  clapped  his  hat  on  with  a  growl. 

It  was  all  Pendergast's  work — the  mud- 
cat  !  And  that  was  all  he  was,  a  mud-cat ! 
He  was  as  black  as  one;  he  had  the  grin  of 
one ;  he  was  barbed  like  one,  with  a  Guinny 
mustache;  and  he  was  as  slippery,  and  as 
low-dowm  dirt-mean  as  one.  What  busi- 
ness was  it  of  his  if  "  Rosie"  had  been  mak- 
ing eyes  at  a  fellow-private  around  the 
gable  of  her  nose,  as  she  went  past  the 
truck-house  door  ?  And  what  but  the  low- 
est cussedness  had  prompted  Pendergast 
— that  day  when  he  was  on  the  desk  and 
Kitty  Slogan  had  come  with  a  word  for 
"  Mr.  Morphy" — had  prompted  him  to  call 
upstairs,  "Morphy!  Morphy!  Here's  a 
message  from  Rosie  for  yuh"?  It  had 
served  him  right  that  he  had  had  his  face 
punched  for  that  He  had  done  it  to  make 
trouble.  And  he  had  succeeded^the 
scab  ! 

Morphy  grasped  the  balustrade  in  the 
hall  and  leaned  over  to  glower  down  the 
stairs  in  the  hope  that  Pendergast  might 
be  coming  up  alone.  He  imagined  his 
own  big  fist  covering  and  eclipsing  Pender- 
gast's broad  grin  in  the  blow  that  would 
meet  him  as  he  rose  beaming  on  the  land- 
ing; and  that  mental  picture  was  so  vivid 
that  for  a  moment  it  outshone  the  glare 
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below— a  glare  which  leaped  and  lightened 
in  a  draught  of  burning  gases  that  came 
flaming  up  the  pine  stairs  with  the  crack- 
ling of  a  brush-wood  bonfire. 

He  understood  the  situation  when  the 
heat  took  him  in  the  throat  and  nostrils 
with  a  burning  choke  of  suft'ocation.  He 
jumped  back,  snorting  the  stifle  from  his 
nose;  and  he  ran  in  for  Kittv  Slogan  with 
a  yell  of  "Stair's  afire!"  that  was  lost  in 
the  banging  of  the  hall  door  as  he  flung  it 
shut  behind  him. 

She  screamed  frantically,  "Go  away, 
you!  Go  away!"  and  slammed  the  bed- 
room door  in  his  face. 

"Look  here,"  he  called,  hoarsely,  in  the 
darkness,  "we  got  to  get  out  o'  here- 
quick  !" 

She  cried  back,  with  that  excess  of  cool- 
ness which  has  caused  as  many  deaths  by 
fire  as  the  blindest  fright:  "You  can  get 
out  of  here  just  as  quick  as  you  like." 

"D'yuh  want  to  jump  out  of  a  fourth- 
story  window?"  he  demanded. 

She  did  not  answer.  He  heard  her  bus- 
thng  about  inside.  He  said:  "You'll  have 
to  get  a  move  on,  if  yuh  dojitr 


She  called  out,  on  a  high  trembhng  note 
of  defiance:  "Why  ain't  you  lookin'  after 
'Rosie'?" 

He  took  that  retort— as  he  had  taken  the 
puft'  of  heat  over  the  balustrade— in  a 
breath  of  indignation  through  the  nose; 
and  he  took  it,  too,  as  a  proof  that  there 
was  a  pique  and  spirit  in  her  that  blocked 
his  way  as  surely  as  the  flame  in  the  stair- 
case.    It  was  useless  to  argue  with  her. 

He  turned  back  toward  the  front  win- 
dows, stumbling  with  curses  against  the 
furniture.  He  reached  a  blind  and  tore  it 
from  its  roller,  savagely;  and  the  glare 
from  without  leaped  into  the  room,  red 
and  threatening.  He  threw  up  the  sash 
and  looked  out. 

The  house  was  three  windows  in  width, 
and  of  the  three  directly  below  him  two 
were  already  in  flames.'  The  third  was 
dark  with  smoke.  It  was  to  this  last  one 
that  Pirn's  ladder  had  been  raised.  And 
Morphy  knew  that  it  could  not  remain 
there  Ions. 

He  shouted  and  ran  back  to  the  hall 
door.  As  soon  as  he  opened  it,  the  heat 
and  flame  struck  into  his  eyes  like  an  ex- 
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plosion.  He  slammed  it  shut  and  dashed 
back  to  the  bedroom.  "Come  out  o' 
that ! "  he  cried,  breaking  in  on  her.  "  Un- 
less yuh  want 


She  was  in  her  wrapper,  bare-footed.  She 
screamed  "How  dare  you!"  stamping  on 
the  floor. 

He  tore  a  blanket  off  the  bed  and  made 
to  throw  it  about  her.  She  struck  at  him 
with  an  open  hand  and  dealt  him  a  futile 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head;  but  before 
she  could  make  another  movement,  he 
smothered  her  in  the  blanket,  spun  her 
around  in  the  entangling  folds  of  it,  pinned 
down  her  arms,  and  stooping,  drew  her 
forward  to  fall,  head-down,  like  a  prac- 
tice "dummy,"  over  his  shoulder.  She 
screamed  a  muffled  protest,  as  he  rose  with 
her.  He  hitched  her  up  on  his  shoulder  as 
if  she  were  a  bag  of  oats. 

He  came  panting  to  the  window.  He 
shouted  "Hi!  Hi!"  to  Pim,  who  was 
clambering  out  of  the  third-story  window 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

Pim  looked  up.  "Who's  that?"  he 
called. 

Morphy  shouted:  "Me;  I'm  cut  off 
here — with  a  girl!" 

"Huh!"  Pim  grunted.  He  raised  his 
voice:  "Get  over  to  this  other  window 
here."  He  added  to  himself:  "An'  be 
darn  quick  about  it " ;  for  the  fire  was  grow- 
ing in  the  room  which  he  had  left. 

Morphy  carried  his  struggling  load 
through  the  door  of  a  little  room  off  the 
parlor,  and  found  the  third  window.  He 
fought  with  the  tight  sash  of  it,  but  he  could 
not  raise  it  with  a  single  hand.  He  swore 
angrily  at  the  girl,  and  swung  his  elbow 
into  the  pane  to  send  it  crashing  down  on 
Pim.  At  the  same  moment,  he  heard  the 
explosion  of  the  fire  in  the  room  under  his 
feet.  He  climbed  out  on  the  sill  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  He  was  too  late.  The  flames 
were  so  fierce  in  the  window  below  him 
that  Pim  had  been  driven  down  from  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  put  up  a  scaling- 
ladder  through  the  blaze.  It  would  be  a 
neck-breaking  leap  from  such  a  height  for 
any  but  an  expert  in  the  use  of  a  life-net. 
And  before  the  extension-ladder  could  be 
raised,  the  fire  would  be  all  around  them. 
^^  Pim  shouted  to  the  men  in  the  street: 
"  Here,  boys  !  Here  you  !  Push  this  lad- 
der out  from  the  bricks.  Get  your  hooks 
an'  hold  it  steady." 


Three  of  the  men  ran  to  get  under  the 
slant  of  the  ladder  and  raise  it  out  from  the 
window,  while  three  others  braced  the  foot. 
Two  with  hooks  propped  it,  as  telegraph 
linemen  prop  the  pole  which  they  are  rais- 
ing. Pim  climbed  like  an  acrobat  to  the 
swaying  top  of  it,  twined  a  leg  among  the 
upper  rungs,  and  looked  up  through  the 
drift  of  heat  and  smoke,  throwing  down  his 
helmet  and  peeling  off  his  rubber-coat. 

"  Now ! "  he  called.  "  Swing  her  out  an' 
drop  her  between  me  an'  the  wall.  Quick ! " 

The  noises  in  the  street  hushed  to  a 
trembling  silence  of  throbbing  steam- 
pumps.  Morphy  straddled  the  sill  and 
swung  her  out  limp.  He  held  her  a  mo- 
ment under  the  arms.  He  let  her  go  with 
a  gasp. 

She  fell,  fluttering  in  her  blanket,  into 
the  smoke.  The  head  of  the  ladder  sank 
into  the  flames  and  was  sprung  out  at  once 
by  the  men  below.  And  then  it  was  seen 
that  Pim,  catching  her  about  the  knees  in 
a  football  tackle,  had  taken  her  weight  on 
his  shoulders  and  his  back,  and  held  her 
safe. 

The  people  in  the  street  shouted  and 
waved  their  arms.  Pim  came  slowly  down 
the  ladder  with  her.  A  squad  of  men  ran 
up  with  a  life-net  for  Morphy.  And  he 
jumped  and  lit  in  it  before  the  crowd  ceased 
its  buzz  of  excited  comment  on  the  rescue 
of  the  girl,  and  looked  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

He  ran  over  to  where  Kitty  Slogan  stood, 
supported  by  two  burly  pohcemen,   her 
hand  to  her  forehead.     "Are  yuh  hurt 
Kitty?"  he  cried. 

She  drew  herself  up  from  a  trembling 
droop  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  him 
with  a  face  that  sent  him  back  to  his  com- 
pany with  his  eyes  on  his  feet. 

Pendergast  had  watched  the  passage  be- 
tween them.  He  hummed  innocently  as 
Morphy  went  by: 


Rosie,   you  are  my  posie, 
You  are  my  rag-time  gal. 

But^  Morphy  was  either  too  bewildered 
to  notice  it,  or  too  meek,  now,  to  resent  it. 


The  fire  was  not  put  out  until  midnight ; 
and  for  three  hours  afterward  Company 
No.  o  remained  to  work  with  hooks  and 
axes,  tearing  up  floors  and  stripping  walls 
for  the  last  smoulder  and   spark   of   the 
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blaze.  When  the  final ' '  overhauling ' '  and 
"washmg  down"  had  been  accomphshed, 
and  the  last  companies  withdrew,  Morphy 
and  Pirn  were  left  with  a  "watch  line"  to 
guard  the  wrecked  rooms  against  any 
reappearance  of  the  fire;  and  that  was 
how  it  happened  that  the  simple-minded 
Morphy,  sitting  alone  with  Pim  and  a  lan- 
tern in  the  ruins  of  the  Slogan  parlor,  came 
to  tell  the  sergeant  the  details  of  his  love- 
affairs  and  ask  his  advice  on  the  ending  of 
them. 

Pim  listened  with  a  smile — the  long, 
slow  smile  of  a  man  who  sets  up  to  be  a 
philosopher  and  takes  life  with  a  twinkle 
in  the  eye. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  new  to 
this  business  I  read  that  story  about  the 
poor  young  fireman — with  an  ol'  mother 
to  keep— that  saved  the  millionaire's  only 
daughter  an'  married  the  money.  An' 
that's  flarin'  fine  sky  wash  for  a  pitcher 
paper,  but  it's  a  pipe  dream.  You  pick 
a  girl  out  of  a  warm  bunk,  an'  load  her 
over  ver  shoulder,  an'  climb  out  a  win- 
dow with  her— cussin'  her  'cause  she's 
pig-squealin'  an'  cat-scratchin'  an'  clawin' 


her  hooks  into  yer  gills— an'  she  won't  love 
you  any  more'n  if  she'd  never  had  her 
fingers  in  yer  mouth.     Not  any !" 

He  turned  the  cud  of  fine  cut  in  his 
cheek. 

"But,"  Morphy  pleaded- — 

"But,"  Pim  said,  "there's  another  as- 
peck  of  the  business,  an'  that's  this:  Kitty 
Slogan,  er  any  other  girl  in  this  quarter, 
ain'^t  goin'  to  say  'No'  to  a  business 
proposition  from  any  man  with  your  job. 
'Cause  why?  'Cause  a  fireman  gets  good 
pay;  'cause  he  ain't  aroun'  the  house,  ex- 
ceptin'  at  meals,  an'  them  he  eats  standin'; 
'cause  he  keeps  steady;  an'  when  he  gets 
old,  he  goes  out  on  half-pay;  an'  when  he 
don't  get  old,  she  draws  his  pension.  That's 
why ! 

"If  you  want  my  advice,  young  man, 
quit  yer  philanderin'  an'  go  to  the  lady 
with  straight  talk.  Up  an'  say:  'Miss,  I 
got  enough  fer  two  to  five  on.  B'yoii  want 
to  help  squander  my  pay?'  An'  if  she 
don't  say  '  You  bet  1'  I  don't  know  no  more 
about  women  than  you  do." 

And  the  subsequent  event  showed  that 
Pim  was  wise. 


THE     ENCHANTED     MESA 

By   Benjamin   Brooks 


HE  red  light  on  the  tail  end 
of  our  snug  habitation  dis- 
appeared unceremoniously 
round  a  curve,  leaving  us 
most  forlornly  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  silent,  moon- 
lit deserts  of  New  Mexico.  We  were  per- 
haps a  third  awake;  our  collars  were  in- 
side out,  and  we  wore  an  odd  mixture  of 
each  others'  boots;  for  our  engineer  had 
inconsiderately  made  up  time  during  the 
night  and  spoiled  all  the  porter's  calcula- 
tions and  our  own. 

"  But  where  is  the  station  ?"  asked  Ham- 
ilton, looking  up  and  down  the  empty 
tracks. 

"Maybe  there  isn't  any." 
"  Well,  the  hotel,  then,  or  whatever  it  is." 
"Probably  isn't   any  hotel.     However, 
there's  a  water-tank,  at  any  rate,  and  over 


where  the  pup  is  yelping  is  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, I  think.  Death  by  drought  is  there- 
fore impossible,  and  starvation  far  less 
likely  than  a  quick  finish  by  those  pictu- 
resque flint  arrows  and  stone  axes." 

"Delightful,  I'm  sure!"  Hamilton  re- 
plied, not  without  warmth.  "  Devilish  con- 
soling and  all  that,  you  know,  but  I  can't 
follow  the  American  joke  so  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  at  night,  whichever  it  is." 

It  was  just  between  the  two,  as  a  matter 
of  fact— four  a.m.  and  very  chilly  for  that 
part  of  the  world;  but  we  finally  discov- 
ered a  light  in  a  decrepit  box-car,  and, 
furthermore,  found  it  to  contain  a  tele- 
graph instrument,  a  dark-eyed  operator 
with  a  trace  of  Indian  in  her  face,  and  a  hot 
stove — which  symbol  of  hospitaHty  became 
our  headquarters  till  day  should  appear. 

At  five  the  dim  old  walls  of  the  Indian 
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Village  began  to  shine  forth  on  their  acropo- 
lis, with  a  clear  gray  light  that  made  them 
xery  like  Pompeii  before  the  tourists  or  the 
guides  or  even  the  gate-keepers  come  to 
disturb  it.     Soon  after,  a  sharp  clapping 
issued  from  among  the  fruit  trees  down  by 
the  spring,  which  proved,  on  investigation, 
to  be  a  wrinkled  old  squaw  driving  the 
sparrows   out   of   the   fruit   by   whacking 
together  a  pair  of  thin  boards :  and  this  was 
the  signal  at  Laguna  that  the  dav  had  be- 
gun.    Figures,  barefoot  and  silent,  began 
moving  among  the  gray  walls,  and  marched 
single  file  to  the  spring  to  bathe,  returning 
with  painted  jugs  of  water  balanced  non- 
chalantly on  their  heads. 

At  six  the  sun  from  the  east  and  the 
Limited  from  the  west  arrived  together, 
and  a  rare  spectacle  immediately  ensued' 
Indians  in  their  tribal  costume— red,  white, 
md  yellow,  clinking  with  beads  and  silver 
ornaments— trooped  down  from  the  village 
molding  their  baskets  of  earthen-ware  high 
)verhead  for  inspection  from  the  train,  and 
m  equally  curiously  dressed  people  (who 
-xpected  pottery  bargains,  but  not  an  An- 
flo-Saxon  audience  at  that  hour)  emerged 
roni  the  Limited— the  frowning  dowager 
>n  the  platform,  minus  teeth  and  hairpins, 


wasting  many  words  on  her  silent  venders; 
the  fair  daughters,  not  yet  risen,  thrustin-' 
slender  arms  from  the  windows,  very  white 
m  contrast  with  the  brown  arms  below,  and 
emptying  their  purses  in  response  to  ''ten- 
cen,"  "twobit,"  "fourbit,"  the  three  words 
first  learned  and  most  often  used  by  these 
ancient  Southwestern  peoples. 

''Most  informal  affair,"  was  Hamilton's 
observation,  as  the  east-bound  pulled  away. 
"The  Americans  are  a  jolly  picturesque 
tribe  at  six  in  the  morning."  Then  we  be- 
came absorbed  in  searching  the  legends  of 
the  district  for  information  that  might  lead 
to  a  breakfast,  and  this  we  presentlv 
achieved. 

_  Finally,  with  an  Indian  graduate  of  Car- 
lisle for  a  driver,  and  two  broncos  of  no 
education  whatever,  we  set  out  over  a  so- 
called  road  for  the  Enchanted  Mesa  whose 
far-told  legends  and  mysterious,  inacces- 
sible walls  had  been  the  reason  for  our 
dropping  down  upon  that  unfrequented 
portion  of  the  map.  We  had  not  gone  far 
before  Hamilton  showed  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness.^  ''I  say,  Chief  Man-who-can-read," 
—  this  to  the  driver— "is  this  rummv- 
looking  chap  behind  us  a  beastlv  hicrji- 
wayman.^"     And  we  turned  to  discover  a 
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swarthy   horseman    galloping    toward    us 
across  fields,  ditches,  and  declivities,  his 
reins  hung  recklessly  over  the  pommel,  his 
black  hair  flying   wildly.     But   we   were 
assured  that  he  was  a  law-abiding  tribes- 
man of  the  driver's,  not  given  to  highway 
robbery,  and  was  at  present  on  his  daily 
errand  carrying  United   States  Mail.     It 
was  not,  however,  an  eventful  ride,  and  we 
may  have  shared  a  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  coming  so  far  into  a  land  thick  with 
mesas,  to  see  one  in  particular  with  a  legend 
and  an  inaccessible  top— and   not  really 
inaccessible  at  that;  for  Professor  Jordan 
climbed  it  years  ago  with  ladders,  and  a 
far  less  poetic  scientist  is  on  record  in  the 
Santa  Fe  guide  books  for  having  discred- 
ited the  legend. 

We  entertained  this  doubt  for  ten  jolty 
miles,  but  the  eleventh  brought  us  sud- 
denly around  the  foot  of  a  ruined  promon- 
tory, and  the  real  enchantment  burst  sud- 
denly upon  us.  We  stood  up  in  the  creak- 
ing stage  and  looked  ahead  up  a  level 
valley  guarded  closely  by  steep  rocks  and 
mountains  in  the  background.  Exactly  in 
the  middle  of  its  level  floor,  as  straight  and 
stately,  and  as  mellow  as  a  broken  shaft 
from  some  old  temple,  rose  the  "Mesa 
Encantada."  We  didn't  have  to  be  told: 
:here  was  never  another  like  it. 

Now  the  chief  delight  in  going  far  to  see 
hings  is  the  certain  knowledge  that  when 
'Ou  finally  arrive,  the  long-sought  object 
vill  on  no  account  be  to  you  what  you  ex- 
)ected  or  imagined  or  had  been  told;  for 
.11  cameras  are  liars,  and  all  artists— see 
vith  their  own  eyes,  not  yours.     And  so, 
i^hen  the  Enchanted  Mesa  finally  stood 
onfronting  us  like  a  buffalo  in  a  pass,  it 
^'as  all  perfectly  new  and  strange.     The 
nchanging,   smooth,   blue   sky,   the   dis- 
inces  so  great  yet  so  clear,  the  great  blaze 
f  light  that  sets  everything  quivering  with 
eat  and  makes  it  radiant  with  strange 
olors,    the    endless    dry   sand— all    these 
imgs  which  we  thought  must  always  be 
1  New  Mexico— had  vanished.     Instead, 
lere  rose  up  from  behind  the  Rockies  dark 
intry  clouds  that  spattered  rain   on  us 
ow  and  then.     The  blinding  light  was 
3ne,  leaving  behind  beautiful  dim  colors 
1  the  mountain  walls.     The  desert  had 
inished,    too.     The    long-horned    steers 
ere  cropping  fresh  grass,  and  those  usu- 
ly  scorched  river-beds   daubed  us  with 
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muddy  water  each  time  we  forded  one:  for 
September  is  the  one  and  only  rainy  month 
in  New  Mexico;  and  when  some  rich  and 
long-headed  engineer  has  built  reservoirs  to 
catch  the  overflow  of  that  one  month  and 
hold  it  for  the  dry  times,  it  may  turn  out 
to  have  been,  not  "the  country  God  for- 
got," but  the  country  capital  overlooked. 

We  had  never  known  before  how  shut  in 
from  the  world  in  general  the  old  Mesa  was; 
how  it  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  a  rock- 
bound  mystery  all  by  itself,  with  jealous 
promontories  guarding  it  at  the  narrow 
entrance  of  its  silent  valley.  It  would  still 
have  been  an  Enchanted  Mesa  had  never  a 
legend  been  told  about  it. 

All  this  while  the  stage  creaked  on,  and 
the  Mesa  grew  taller  and  more  forbidding. 
The  flying  clouds  played  tricks  with  it,  and 
made  it  scowhng  black  one  moment  against 
a  bright  background,  and  not  a  thousand 
yards  away— the  next,  a  mellow  red  min- 
ghng  with  the  distance,  fully  an  hour's  drive 
from   us.     One   moment   we   fancied   we 
could  see  a  way  to  climb  it;  the  next,  it 
looked   as   great   and    as   inaccessible  'as 
Gibraltar.     But   by   slow   degrees   we   at 
length    came    under    the    shadow    of   its 
weather-beaten  walls,  and  the  driver,  point- 
ing to  a  tiny  white  triangle,  said  there  was 
an  artist  camping  there  and  that  was  his 
tent.     And   sure  enough,  though   it   had 
looked   like  a   big  white  stone,  it  finally 
developed    into    a    tent;    and    when   we 
alighted,  there  was  the  artist— that  is,  we 
presumed  he  was  an  artist  on  account  of  his 
flowing  locks  and  Byronic  shirt  and  pict- 
uresque   tramping    leggings  — but,    "Ah, 
no,"  said  he,  "you  are  mistaken;  I  am  a 
priest.     It  is  my  friend  who  is  the  artist." 
Upon  which  emerged  the  friend— a  plain, 
blunt  man,  under  a  sombrero,  who  wore 
both  his  hair  and  his  beard  a  modest  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  and  might  have  done  as 
well  for  a  priest.     So  we  concluded  in  the 
wilderness,  as  elsewhere,  one  can  never  be 
cock-sure  of  a  man  by  his  looks. 

But  which  was  priest  and  which  ^vas 
artist  mattered  not  at  all,  since  both  were 
hospitable  and  interesting.  "W^e  have 
been  here  a  week,"  said  the  priest,  "and 
are  fascinated  with  it.  If  you  doubt  its 
being  enchanted  I  can  convince  you  in  an 
hour.  We  have  been  trying  for  a  way  to 
climb  it— not  with  ladders,  mind  you,  for 
that  is  an  easy  matter — but  by  our  own 
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efforts.  No  one  can  help  trying  to  climb 
it,  it  looks  so  possible  [and  I  still  believe 
it  is].  You  are  thinking  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, watching  my  eye,  "  that  you  could 
reach  the  first  ledge  there,  then  stretch  to 
that  next  shelf  by  your  hands — ah,  but  it  is 
fully  thirty  feet  high.  You  can't  measure 
sizes  with  your  eye  here." 

And  then  he  offered  to  show  us  the  side 
where  the  exploring  parties  went  up  with 
ladders,  and  also  promised  us  that  if  we 
came  with  him  to  a  certain  magic  spot,  he 
would  make  the  whole  huge  Mesa  dis- 
appear, leaving  only  a  single  column  of 
stone  in  its  place.  Meanwhile  we  trudged 
along,  looking  at  the  strange,  straight  walls 
that  hung  over  us,  and  the  joke  about  mak- 
ing the  Mesa  disappear  was  forgotten  in 
contemplating  its  massive  architecture.  It 
was  far  too  Egyptian— too  Cyclopean  in 
style — ever  to  disappear,  we  knew.  Yet 
now  the  priest,  who  had  got  our  attention 
away  from  it  for  a  few  moments,  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  us  waving  his  arms  in  mock 
magic  and  enjoying  the  joke  like  a  boy. 
"Now!"  exclaimed  he,  "I  leave  it  to  you 
matter-of-fact  travellers  if  the  old  rock  is 
not  enchanted ! "  And  when  we  looked  up 
it  had  vanished,  leaving  only  a  single 
column  of  stone!  Had  it  been  dusk  or 
moonlight  our  hair  would  no  doubt  have 
risen  on  end,  but  by  day  the  sorcery  was 
explainable— simply  that  the  prehistoric 
river  that  had  cut  down  these  four  hundred 
feet  of  grim  old  walls,  leaving  the  Mesa  an 
island  in  its  midst,  had  fashioned  it  Hke  a 
long,  narrow  wedge  splitting  the  current, 
and  the  remaining  sentinel  of  stone,  being 
the  wedge  end,  hid  all  the  rest  from  just  the 
one  spot  where  we  stood,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  blunt  prow  of  a  ship,  viewed  close 
to,  hides  the  whole  vessel. 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  the  priest,  ''it  de- 
serves its  name.  I  venture  to  say  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  white  men  besides  our- 
selves, who  have  seen  the  Mesa  so,  and  know 
its  trick  of  vanishing.  In  fact,  my  friend  and 
I  have  made  some  very  interesting  discover- 
ies, indeed — which,  of  course,  we  shall  not 
burden  you  with,  since  we  are  soon  to  divulge 
them  in  certain  dry  and  scientific  articles." 
"Surely  not  dry,"  objected  Hamilton. 
"  I  can't  imagine  you'd  reduce  them  to  the 
dry  condition,  you  know."  But  Hamil- 
ton's part  of  our  trips  was  always  to  say  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time. 


4 
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Presently  I  wandered  from  the  group  still 
conversing  and  looking  over  sketches  at  the 
tent,  climbed  aimlessly  over  the  fallen  rocks 
toward  the  tempting  ledge,  and,  having  come 
face  to  face  with  the  base  of  the  wall,  stood 
looking  at  it  with  my  mouth  open  and  eyes 
bulging  with  astonishment.  I  called  to 
Hamilton,  and  when  he  at  length  stood  be- 
side me,  said :  "  Well,  what  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  See  ?  I  see,  as  the  priest  says,  that  you 
can't  tell  the  sizes  of  things  here  by  looking 
on.  Doesn't  look  far  up  here;  beastly  job 
to  climb." 

"Well,  and  what  else?" 
"Really,  not  the  point  of  your  obscure 
joke;  do  explain  like  a  good  chap." 
"No  joke,  man!     Look  at  the  wall!" 
So  he  began  fooHshly,  but  carefully;  and 
when  his  eyes  caught  the  right  place  they 
began  bulging  as  mine  had  done,  and  he 
gave  vent  to  his  ultimate  expression,  "By 
Jove!" 

Certainly  there  was  every  excuse  for 
being  surprised,  for  mankind  doesn't  walk 
fly-fashion  straight  up  a  perpendicular 
wall,  and  yet  there  went  the  prints  of  bare 
hands  and  bare  feet  high  above  our  heads 
— dim,  red  prints  as  though  some  pre- 
historic acrobat  had  got  into  the  soft,  red 
earth  thereabouts  on  a  rainy  day  and  left 
the  marks  after  him  as  he  ascended  the 
rock  by  virtue  of  its  very  stickiness.  But 
the  surprise  was  the  least  part  of  it.  A 
dozen  theories  and  explanations  swarmed 
into  our  heads,  for  the  prints  were  so  dim 
and  old  no  recent  explorer  could  account 
for  them,  and  the  way  the  great  toe  offset 
from  the  foot  bespoke  a  race  that  never 
wore  shoes. 

Nothing  seemed  to  explain  it  so  well, 
after  all,  as  the  queer  old  myths  about  the 
city  of  enchantment  on  the  Mesa's  heights. 
Yes,  there  was  a  city.  So  much  the  priest 
knew.  The  younger  Indians  had  told 
him  in  their  own  musical  tongue  how 
Acom,  now  on  the  opposite  heights,  used 
to  crown  the  Mesa;  and  the  old  men  had 
added  hovv^,  during  a  great  storm,  the  path- 
way on  the  cliff  had  been  broken  away, 
compelhng  them  to  go  elsewhere;  and  the 
enthusiastic  Lummis  had  added  to  this  tale 
three  old  squaws  who  remained  on  top,  cut 
off  from  the  world,  but  whose  illustrious 
skeletons  never  appeared,  at  least  to  the 
several  members  of  the  Jordan  party  whom 
I  had  met.     Contradicting  all  this  was  the 
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doubting  scientist  who  did  not  believe  In- 
dian legends,  but  he  with  the  rest  had  gone 
up  the  wrong  side  opposite  to  us;  and 
here,  in  spite  of  him,  were  the  red-mud  foot- 
prints going  up  and  coming  down  the  per- 
pendicular wall.  Hamilton  and  I  discussed 
it  a  long  while.  As  to  how  the  prints  came 
there,  we  could  figure  that  out;  for  directly 
below  where  we  stood  lay  a  large  rectangu- 
lar rock  fully  the  size  of  a  small  cottage, 
smooth  and  clean,  as  if  it  might  have  fallen 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  cliff,  as 
it  stands,  shows  a  clean  break  about  twenty- 
five  feet  broad,  like  this: 


1 


but  with  the  rock  in  place  again  it  would 
have  been  thus:  .-...S^^]__  leaving 
two  narrow  "chimneys"  that  any  active 
cHmber  might  have  wriggled  up  through. 
So  here  were  the  illustrations  to  go  with 
the  old  myths— the  steep  trail,  the  falHng 
of  the  rocks  in  the  thunder-storm,  the  de- 
struction of  the  pathway— all  but  the  three 
distinguished  old  ladies  introduced  merely 
for  dramatic  effect.    Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler; but  to  reaHze  that  we  were  not  looking 
at  one  of  those  tourist-worn  ''sights"  that 
so  many  had  gone  over,  scribbhng  names— 
that  what  we  beheld  might  be  a  new  detail 
yet  unnoticed  by  the  white-man  explorer— 
this  was  a  much  more  difficult  idea  to  accept, 
even  on  probation. 

Yet  here  were  certainly  footprints  so  old 
one  might  pass  them  a  dozen  times  unno- 
ticed, and  here  was  certainly  a  way  up  the 
Mesa  complete  in  all  but  a  few  spaces,  and 
the  myth  to  go  with  it.  After  all,  the  three 
exploring  parties  had  done  most  of  their 
Bxploring  on  top,  naturally  enough.  The 
priest  and  the  artist  had  made  discoveries 
below,  why  not  we  ? 


And  so  arguing,  Hamilton  and  I  de- 
scended again  to  camp.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  artist  and  the  priest  might  be 
going  back  to  semi-civilization  with  us  that 
afternoon;  but  "No,"  said  the  priest,  "not 
for  days  yet.  You  see,  even  a  priest  must 
have  his  hobby,  and  mine  is  to  learn  the 
ancient  songs  and  chants  from  my  Indian 
people  and  rewrite  them  in  modern  nota- 
tion. Fascinating,  fascinating,  I  assure 
you!  Then,  too,  I  love  my  rocks  and  my 
mountains  and  all  the  stories  that  go  with 
them;  and  our  discoveries — yes,  fascinat- 
ing old  place.  No  one  has  really  gone  over 
the  Mesa  carefully  yet,  and  there  may  be 
more." 

"  Quite  so,"  admitted  Hamilton,  with  an 
irresistible  twinkle,  "quite  so;  there  may 
be  more." 

And  with  that  we  bade  farewell  to  our 
priest,  looking  back  at  him  over  our  shoul- 
ders, standing  so  still  and  straight  and  tall 
in  the  midst  of  his  enchanted  domain,  with 
his  long  hair  blowing. 

"Capital  fellow,"  said  Hamilton,  once 
out  of  hearing.  "Staunch  old  chap;  the 
kind  of  priest  you'd  look  for  in  a  book,  you 
know.  Really,  now,  I  hope  we're  not 
butting  in  on  any  of  his  discoveries.  Of 
course  he  doesn't  own  the  Mesa,  but  yet, 
don't  you  know,  I  hope  we're  not  butting 
into  his  dry  science." 

And  then  we  both  fell  silent  for  many 
miles;  for  though  the  Enchanted  Mesa  had 
shrunk  into  the  distance,  alternately  rose- 
colored  and  purple,  and  finally  vanished 
behind  the  last  guardian  promontory,  its 
spirit  of  enchantment  was  still  upon 
us,  and  neither  of  us  wished  to  break  the 
spell. 


MY  friend  Hanson  combines  with  a 
practical  interest  in  real  estate  a 
tendency  to  theorize  about  the  dom- 
iciliary habits  and  tastes  of  people,  and  the 
migratory  moods  of  urban  populations.  One 
of  his  theories  is  that  if  at  the  centre  of  the 
business  districts  of  our  most  congested 
cities  a  block  or  two  could  be  set  apart  for 
private  residences,  equipped  with  the  modern 
conveniences  and  elegancies,  ten- 
C\luzation  ^^^^  ^^^  such  residences  would  be 
found;  and  presently,  the  social  re- 
spectability of  the  thing  being  established, 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  sufficient  space 
to  accommodate  those  who  would  wish  to 
escape  the  interval  of  transit  between  home 
and  business  that  has  now  become  the  inevit- 
able concomitant  of  our  life.  The  theory  is 
interesting,  because  it  embodies  a  protest 
against  our  present  period  of  trolley-civiliza- 
tion that  is  not  often  heard.  It  assumes  that 
the  daily  journey  on  the  trolley-car,  which 
tends  to  prolong  more  and  more  as  new  sub- 
urbs are  linked  to  the  cities,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly obnoxious  to  some  people,  in  spite 
of  all  the  advantages  of  better  air  and  cheaper 
rent  and  more  wholesome  conditions  of  ex- 
istence generally  that  it  renders  possible.  So 
indubitable  are  these  same  advantages,  and 
so  great  is  the  sense  of  enlargement,  libera- 
tion, expansion  of  interest  and  horizon  that  has 
come  to  thousands  upon  thousands  through 
the  trolley,  that  the  individuals  may  seem  to 
count  for  little  who  find  that  for  them  its  use- 
fulness is  overbalanced  by  its  nervous  strain. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Hanson  is 
right — their  number  is  increasing. 

As  against  the  opinion  that  daily,  com- 
pulsory going  and  coming  over  considerable 
distances  is  bad  for  the  nerves,  it  can  be  said 
that  many  of  the  English  have  always  done 
a  great  deal  of  it,  and  remained,  notwith- 
standing, very  well  poised  and  placid.  But 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  English  man  of 
business  who  goes  up  to  London  from  his 
home  in  the  country  are  conditions  very 
different  from  our  own.  To  live  twelve  miles 
from  London  is,  for  hundreds  of  people,  to 
live  for  much  of  the  time  an  existence  quite 
untouched  by  that  metropolitan  proximity. 
With  us  there  is  a  keen  consciousness  of  any 
large  city  or  town  for  many  miles  around ;  all 
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the  suburban  population  of  all  degrees  flock 
eagerly  to  its  shops,  theatres,  and  restaurants. 
It  is  this  continuous  displacement  of  large  con- 
courses of  people — of  the  whole  people — that 
produces  the  hustling  congestion  of  trolley] 
traffic,  and,  together  with  its  breathless  haste, 
causes    in    some    temperaments    a    mental! 
vacuum,  a  dispersion  of  thought,  to  submit  toj 
which   as  a  matter  of  routine   seems   after  I 
awhile  exasperatingly  senseless. 

This  scattering  of  attention  afflicts,  as  is] 
natural,  only  those  who  have  need,  or  capac- 
ity,   or    inclination,   to    keep    their   mental] 
mechanism  under  control  and  habitually  to] 
concentrate  it.      A  life  of  perpetual  displace- 
ment suits  the  rich  and  the  idle,  to  whom] 
it  furnishes  occupation  and  food  for  ideas. 
And  conditions   which   make    displacement! 
feasible  at  small  cost  healthily  break  up  the] 
mental    stagnation   that   goes  with   manual 
labor.      The  class  to  whom  the  world  does  not 
present  itself  under  its  physical  aspect  primari-1 
ly,  lies  between  these  extremes;  and  to  this] 
class  displacement  is  a  stimulus  only  when  it 
comes  at  a  moment  of  recreation ;  otherwise 
it  is  a  hinderance.     The  time  it  consumes  is 
a  hinderance,  and  the  promiscuous  contacts 
it  implies,  the  intrusion  on  privacy,  still  more.| 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  coming  to  the  curious 
result  that  the  very  order  of  persons  for  whoi 
suburban  life  appeared  especially  fitted,  ma} 
soon  be  wanting,  in  growing  numbers,  to  de- 
sert it.  Men  whose  mental  life  is  of  import^ 
ance  to  them  know  that  the  most  electric 
mental  enthusiasm  will  not  always  be  prooj 
against  the  stupefying  tedium  of  crowde( 
public  conveyances;  or  that,  if  the  vitality 
holds  out,  it  has  turned  into  an  acrid  irritaj 
bility  long  before  the  destination  is  reached] 
out  of  which  no  happy  intellectual  gestatioi 
can  by  any  means  be  expected.  Just  ho\^ 
the  class  of  whom  Hanson  is  thinking  wilj 
succeed  in  placing  themselves,  at  a  time  whei 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  conform-] 
ing  itself  to  the  new  possibilities  of  electric 
traction,  is  a  problem  of  the  hour : — not  an  in-j 
sistent  one,  because  these  people  are  a  minorj 
ity.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  solutioi 
proved  to  be  a  centripetal  motion  toward  the 
heart  of  cities  on  their  part,  while  all  othei 
elements  were  executing  a  centrifugal  evoluj 
tion  toward  the  country. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  PORTRAITURE  AND 

THE  RECENT  PORTRAIT 

EXHIBITION 

JF  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  be  man, 
the  painter  of  portraits  is  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  his  pursuit.  For  it  is  not  only 
his  duty  to  familiarize  himself  with  man  in 
the  abstract,  but  it  is  his  business  to  study 
him  in  the  concrete— to  know  his  physical 
structure,  and  to  make  such  use  of  the  lines 
and  movements,  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
the  person  he  is  representing,  that  they  will 
appeal  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
person  as  most  characteristic  of  the  particular 
individual  he  portrays. 

This  is  only  a  bald  statement  of  one  of  the 
baldest  facts  in  portraiture.      The  portraitist 
has  the  advantage  of  the  landscape  painter 
in  that  the  human  figure  offers  all  that  land- 
scape  does  of  paintable   material,  plus  the 
human  interest,   the  personal  note.      Habit 
of  life,   temperament,  the  vicissitudes  of  ex- 
istence,   all  leave  their  mark  on  man;   and 
.under  each  of  these  conditions  the  individual 
experiences     myriads     of    emotions,   whose 
marks  it  is  the  province  of  the  portrait  painter 
to  detect— not  only  to  detect,  but  to  weigh- 
so  that  in  his  interpretation  of  a  human  being 
a  just  proportion  shall  be  established;  for  in 
the  summing  up  of  a  personality  with  a  view 
to  perpetuating  it  by  art,  that  no  petty  or 
ignoble   trait  shall  take   precedence  in  the 
work,is  of  great  significance:  for  an  individual 
has  now  left  the  world  of  daily  trifles  and  has 
entered,  for  the  time  being,  the  realm  of  art. 
His   place   immediately  becomes  dignified; 
he  is  to  exist  permanently  with  the  air  the 
painter  sees  fit  to  give  him.      Some  one  has 
well  said,  ''The  highest  thing  that  art  can  do 
IS  to  set  before  you  the  true  image  of  a  noble 
human  being. "     The  greatest  painters  of  all 
time  must  have  thought  in  this  way,  for  the 
names  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Raphael,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez  and  Franz  Hals  come  to 
mmd  as  of  those  who  painted  great  canvases 
of  other  subjects,   but  who  perhaps  did  no 
more   perfect   things   than   the   best   of  the 
portraits  they  have  left  behind  them;  while 
among  those  who  pursued  portraiture  solely 
ire  names  the   most  familiar  in  the  history 
>f  painting.      Why  is  this?      Whatever  the 
reason,  it  certainly  seems  true  that  when  the 


portrait  painter's  work   is  shown   in  exhibi- 
tions devoted  exclusively  to  that  particular 
form  of  art,  the  public  shows  an  interest  in 
the  display  greater  than  it  carries  to  the  usual 
exhibitions  where  the  subjects  are  mixed  ones. 
And  it  may  be  illuminating  to  look  a  little 
mto  the  reason  for  this  preference  and  en- 
deavor to  account  for  it.      One  cause  of  it 
may  be  the  variety  of  emotions,  sensations, 
and  mental  satisfactions  that  are  provoked 
and  provided  for  by  this  art;    and  particu- 
larly when  its  examples  are  presented  under 
conditions    where    the    various    periods    of 
its  practice  are   arranged    for  simultaneous 
study. 

In  recalling  the  first  exhibition,  that  which 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  portraits  of  women, 
we  can  account  for  the  interest  it  excited  on 
the  score  of  the  charm  it  offered  in  subject. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  two  later  dis- 
plays in  New  York  were  portraits  of  both 
sexes  and  included  those  of  children  also,  it 
seems  to  have  grown  into  a  looked-for  event 
which  appeals  to  a  more  intelligent  and 
wider  public;  for  the  art  of  portraiture  at 
these  times  has  been  presented  in  a  larger 
range  of  subjects  and  extended  into  a  greater 
representation  of  schools. 

In  the  spring,   I   think  it  was  of  1894,  a 
picture  exhibition  of  most  captivating  char- 
acter was  given  in  London— the  Exhibition 
of  Portraits  of  Fair  Women— and  it  became 
immediately  popular.      There  is  something 
strikingly  American  in  the  promptness  with 
which  we  over  here  adopted  the  idea  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  there  opened 
at  the  old  Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
The  Portraits  of  Women   Loan  Exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's  Guild  and  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital.    The  ready  adoption  of 
the  precedent  which   London   gave   us   was 
American  because  of  its  hardihood.      Eng- 
land since  Henry  VIII  and  for  many  years 
later  was  practically  without  portrait  painters. 
But    England   had    the    wisdom    to    import 
them;   since  then  to  an  unusual  degree  she 
has  encouraged  the  art,  and  was  consequent^ 
ly  rich  in  portraits.      We,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  small  group 
of  painters,  the  shining  lights  of  which  were 
Copley,  Trumbull,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Wash- 
ington Allston,  had  little  of  the  past  to  draw 
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upon.     At  the  mere  mention  of  England  and 
portraiture  the  names  of  Holbein,  Van  Dyck, 
Jansens,  Lely,  Kneller  and  Angelica  Kauff- 
man   are  recalled   among  imported   talent, 
while  in  native  masters  she  was  peculiarly 
rich  with  Gainsborough,   Sir  Joshua,  Rom- 
ney,  Opie,    Hoppner,   Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
Sir  William  Beechey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence— these  in  themselves  are  a  host;  and 
owing  to  the  taste  or  custom  of  the  time,  they 
have  left  treasures  of  work,  beside  handing 
down  to  posterity  a  sufficiently  varied  range 
of  character  and  type.      So  then,   when  we 
consider  the  resources  of  the  past  that  were 
available  for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,   it 
seemed  as  though  efforts  here  would  be  per- 
force largely  confined  to  contemporary  art. 
Although  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
surprising,  in  1894,  in  i895,and  again  in  1898, 
when  a  third  show  was  given — the  two  later 
ones,  as  has  been  said,  not  restricted  to  por- 
traits of  women — to  note  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  foreign  canvases  then  brought 
together.     In  the  last  of  these  exhibitions,  that 
is,  in  that  of  1898,  the  increase  of  foreign  work 
was  marked,    showing    augmented    interest 
among    collectors    in    examples    of    foreign 
schools.      Since  then,  indeed,  interest  in  por- 
traiture has  become  still  greater,  and  this  re- 
cent display  of  1903,  which  for  lack  of  space 
was  not  so  large  as  the  preceding  ones,  made 
up  in  quality,  perhaps,  for  what  it  lacked  in 
numbers;    and    there    was    in   proportion   a 
larger  representation  of  early  foreign  work. 
What   can  be  more   entertaining  for  the 
connoisseur  who  has  been  alive  to  the  work 
of    the    eighteenth-century    painters,    both 
English  and  French,   than  to  see  their  por- 
traits side   by  side,  as  it  were,  and  thus  to 
compare     the    methods    of    the    respective 
schools?     This  opportunity  was  here  given; 
and  of  the  French  and  German  schools  still 
earlier  canvases  were  shown.      The  taste  in 
these  earlier  workers  tended  to  great  elabora- 
tion of  detail,   some  of  which  was  quite  ex- 
quisite and  skilful,  but  in  no  way  contributing 
to  that  breadth  of  effect  which  we  note  in 
the  canvases  even  of  Kneller  and  Lely,  those 
precursors  of  the  full-blown  flower  of  English 
art  which  expanded  in   Gainsborough,    Sir 
Joshua,   and  Romney.      Still,   it   is   evident 
enough    that    these   men   profited   by   their 
Dutch  and  German  predecessors  as  well  as 
by  what  they  had  assimilated  through  visits 
to  Italy  and  other  wanderings.      Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  owed  something  to  the  classics  he  had 


admired  in  Venice,  in  Rome,  and  Florence, 
and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  del  Sarto  and 
the  Caracci,  as  well  as  of  other  Italians,  to  be 
perceived  at  times  in  his  work.      This  did 
not  make  him  less  English,  but  only  more 
workmanlike ;   and  if  he  had  not  much  im- 
agrination  he  had  what  is  most  valuable  in 
portraiture,    "horse-sense."     His  judgment 
is  good,  and  where  Hoppner  would  paint  his 
lady  under  the  trees  seated  on  a  brass-nailed 
velvet  sofa.  Sir  Joshua  would  make  use  of  a 
rustic  seat  or  stone  bench  for  the  purpose. 
Francis  Cotes,  who  painted  somewhat  earlier, 
was  harder  and  less  suave  than  the  greater 
men  who  succeeded  him;  but  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  draperies  and  costume 
the  later  men  were  indebted  to  him  for  cer- 
tain   tricks   of   fold,    which    in    their  hands 
became  more  ample  and  more  free  of  stroke; 
this  of  course  when  Cotes  did  not  paint  them, 
as  he  is  said  sometimes  to  have  done,  for  Sir 
Joshua  when  the  latter  was  hurried.      This 
touch  was  imparted  to  our  own  Copley  and 
again  improved  upon  from  him  by  Gilbert 
Stuart;    so    it    appears    the   best    men,    the 
strongest  men,  in  their  art,  were  those  whose 
vision  was  most  generous,  for  it  was  in  such 
cases  the  hand  obeying  the  promptings  of 
the  trained  eye.      There  could  also  be  dis- 
covered from  the  simultaneous  examination 
of  the   work   of   the   French   school   of  the 
eighteenth     century,     Largilliere,     Nattier, 
Vanloo  and  others,  a  prevailing  family  Hke- 
ness  of  touch,  but  varied  as  the  temperament 
of  the  painters  varied.      And  a  rather  agree- 
able feature  of  both  the  English  and  French 
schools  of  that  period  was  the  disposition  of 
the  artists  to  paint  their  subjects  at  times  in 
the   guise  of  some  mythological  character, 
if  the  type  to  be  portrayed  lent  itself  to  such 
interpretation.      One   had  then  not  only  a 
likeness,  but  an  agreeable  canvas,  at  once 
ornamental  and  familiar.      The  freedom  this 
departure  permitted  the  painter  in  depicting, 
the  flutter  of  draperies,  and  thus  varying  their 
composition,  fitted  well  doubtless  with  the  hu- 
mor and  taste  of  the  time.     Intelligent  paint- 
ers, indeed,  of  all  times  have  been  pleased 
to  seek  for  something  of  the  classic  temper 
in  their  subjects,  and  portrait  art  has  gained 
thereby,    if  not    in    the   strict   recording  of 
character,  at  least  in  picturesque  invention. 
It  is  open  to  us  of  to-day  to  occasionally  so 
treat  our  subjects  that  hints  of  the  archaic 
in  line  of  throat  or  profile  may  be  somewhat 
emDhasized,  to  the  added  charm  of  the  por- 
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trait  in  hand.      It  is  perhaps  the  province  of 
the  artist  to  detect  and  reveal  these  hitherto 
unheralded  qualities  in   his  sitter  and  pro- 
claim them  to  the  world.      Have  not  some 
of  the   early  Englishmen  thus  rescued  the 
obscure  girl  Emma  Hart,  and  retained  her 
more  effectively  for  the  future  than  the  facts 
of  her  later  becoming  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Nelson's  friend  will  ever  do?     I  think  so; 
for  she  still  hves  and  frolics  and  dreams  on 
canvases  by  Romney  and  Reynolds  in  the 
fulness  of  her  splendid  vitality,  while  in  the 
pages   of  history  she   grows   stout   and   in- 
different.     Diane  de  Poitiers  still  fascinates 
through  the  lines  Primaticcio  has  left  of  her 
at  Fontainebleau,   and  indeed  we  seem  to 
trace  her  in  the  little  figures  Jean  Goujon 
has  moulded  in  bas-reliefs  that  ornament  the 
Louvre.      Many  an  English  beauty  has  had  a 
higher  reputation  made  for  her  by  artists  than 
of  her  foolish  self  she  was  able  to  sustain. 

It  is  only  right  that  the   painter   should 
conserve    for    us    fast    vanishing    types,    or 

establish  the  fact  that  beauty  is  perennial 

that  it  is  not  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
past.      The  artist  can  give  the  ring  of  true 
coinage  to  many  a  beauty  and  make  it  cur- 
rent, as  we  have  said,  and  prove  in  spite  of 
changing   methods   that   beauty  is   eternal. 
There  are  many  and  various  means  of  doing 
this,    by   ways    of   painting   as   opposed  as 
those  of  Raeburn  and  Gainsborough,  each 
of  which   can   charm   us   differently.      The 
secure,  frank,  and  intelligent  construction  of 
Raeburn    in    the    painted    head    results    in 
beauty  of  an  obvious  kind,  but  the  Gains- 
borough portrait  of  Mrs.  Elliott  in  the  last 
exhibition  here,  although  not  so  secure  tech- 
nically as  Raeburn  always  is,  was  of  a  beauty 
in  its  mellow  color  and  tentative  touch  that 
satisfied  the  mind  more  fully  than  the  most 
perfect   effort   of  Raeburn   could    ever    do. 
One  might  almost  say  in  comparing  these 
two    nearly  contemporaries,    that    Raeburn 
was  master  of  things  seen  and  Gainsborough 
of  things  unseen  but  ''felt."     Although  not 
well   represented   in    this    latest   exhibition, 
Raeburn  is  essentially  modern  in  his  method, 
and  we   can    recal]   painted   heads   by  him 
where  the  stroke  is  as  secure  as  much  of  the 
best  art  of  to-day,  and  which  is  as  significant 
as  that  of  Sargent.      It  would  be  impossible 
to    make    a    similar    statement    concerning 
Ramsay  or,  let  us  say,  Hoppner;   but  there 
is  again  an  anticipatory  note  in  some  of  the 
execution  of  Romney  and  of  Sir  Joshua— that 


note    which    frankly   places    a    constructive 
plane  with  a  stroke  which  is  meant  to  stay 
because  it  is  right  in  both  value  and  color. 
The  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  of  Mr.  Musters 
was    modern   enough    in    its    directness    of 
painting,  and  of  beautiful  fulness  of  color, 
and  fineness  of  expression.      Such  work  is 
good  for  all  time,  knows  no  epoch,  is  always 
modern.     We  are  speaking  now  of  the  latest 
exhibition,  that  of  1903,  and  would  refer  to 
still  another  fine  work  by  Sir  Joshua,  both 
in   color  and   composition — the   portrait  of 
Colonel  Cussmaker.      The  breadth  and  viril- 
ity of  the  painting  and  the  admirable  disposi- 
tion of  the  masses  in  this  canvas  made  it. not 
only  noteworthy  in  this  collection,  but,  better 
still,  a  noteworthy  Sir  Joshua.      An  important 
Van  Dyck,  that  of  William  Villiers,  Viscount 
Grandison,    a    vivacious    Romney    of   Miss 
Eleona  Gordon,  also  one  by  Romney  of  Mrs. 
Ker  of  charming  poise  and  expression,   to- 
gether  with    dewy-lipped    and    liquid-eyed 
Hoppners  among  many  other  fine  early  paint- 
ers of  portraits — these,  all  in  the  first  room, 
left  one  in  a  critical  mood  to  mount  to  the 
other   galleries  and   receive   the  impression 
made  by  contemporary   portraiture.      Here 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  work  by  men  who 
have  had  this  past  to  study,  to  think  upon, 
to  deduce  from;    men  who  possess  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  precedents  of  portrait  paint- 
ing than  had,  probably,  any  of  those  whose 
canvases    we    have    examined.      From    the 
primitives  of  Dutch   and   Italian  schools  to 
the    latest    English,    French,    German   and 
American    practice — Sir   John    Millais,    Sir 
Frederick  Leighton^  and  Frank Holl;  Bonnat, 
Constant,    Dagnan-Bouveret,    and   Carolus- 
Duran;   Lenbach  and   Makart  and   Scandi- 
navian  Zorn  were  to  be  seen  mingled  with 
the  Americans,  Sargent,  Whistler,  Shannon, 
Collins  and  others.       It  struck  one  in  a  meas- 
ure, this  first  approach,  that  whatever  modi- 
fications landscape  has  undergone  in  the  past 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,   portraiture  also 
had  experienced.      Light  seems  to  have  burst 
into  the  problem;  light  on  surface,  light  on 
dress  and  hair,  accessories  and  background. 
The   sitter   in  these   portraits   is  in  air  that 
can  be  breathed — not  so  pictorial,  perhaps,  as 
before,  but  more  logical,  less  pretty,  and — 
shall  we  say  it? — not  quite  so  kind,  so  sym- 
pathetic, so  human.      Light,  bold,  cold,  un- 
relenting, revealing  light,  beat  upon  some  of 
these   figures,    upon   chair,    table,    and   any 
accessory  that  happened  in  the  area  of  the 
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scene  in  which  the  figure  sat  or  stood;  and 
with  an  apparent  unstudied  disposition  of 
quantities  or  of  line,  was  so  painted.  This 
of  itself  struck  one  as  modern  on  leaving  the 
many  well-considered  canvases  below  stairs — 
canvases  which  spoke  of  a  controlling  pur- 
pose and  intention  in  their  spaces  and  their 
line.  But  let  us  not  be  hasty;  perhaps, 
although  less  obvious,  there  is  art  before  us 
here.  There  is  art  indeed,  and  much  of 
nature — visual  nature  and  faithfully  repre- 
sented— but  of  human  nature  ?  Has  not  this 
very  fidelity  to  outward  things  been  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  something? 

Mr.  Sargent's  large  exhibit  of  twelve  can- 
vases perhaps  answers  in  some  instances  this 
question;  but  he  is  so  consummate  a  virtuoso 
as  well  as  so  vital  an  interpreter  of  character 
that  we  are  almost  willing  to  accept  the 
sacrifices  for  the  pleasure  he  gives  us  in  the 
thing  done.  But  the  dignity  of  the  General 
Wood  and  the  vivacity  of  the  Mrs.  Widener 
leave  Uttle  to  be  desired.  His  portrait,  too, 
of  Miss  Chanler  is  of  a  seriousness  and  living 
charm  that  shows  him  in  a  more  human 
light  than  is  always  found  in  this  master 
of  almost  unrivalled  skill. 

The  same  spirit  that  sent  Manet  to  the  cafe 
for  "Le  Bon  Bock,"  Degas  to  the  coulisses  for 
the/igurante,  and  Monet  to  the  fields  and 
Cathedral  towns,  has  now  entered  the  studio 
and  the  drawing-room,  and  people  seem  to 
exist  for  the  painter  of  to-day  mainly  in  their 
visual  relation  to  objects  surrounding  them. 
Individuals  are  now,  in  some  hands,  a  sub- 
limated kind  of  still-life,  to  be  portrayed  in 
strict  relation  to  whatever  is  found  in  juxta- 
position to  them.  If  this  be  well  selected,  it 
results  in  a  marvellous  vividness  of  presence. 
But  has  not  the  modern  painter  become  so 
perfect  a  machine,  so  detached,  so  indifferent, 
so  cold  to  everything  save  a  realization  of  the 
actual,  that  the  warm,  sympathetic  feeling  of 
personal  interest  in  the  human  being  before 
him  has  gone  from  his  heart  ? 

Do  not  some  canvases  in  this  show  breathe 
a  spirit  of  personal  prowess  rather  than  of 
personal  love  for  the  thing  done? 

If  the  artist  surprise  his  sitter  at  an  un- 
happy instant,  is  not  that  fixed  rather  than 
the  best  and  most  propitious  moment  for 
perpetuation?  Is  this  true,  the  accidental 
rather  than  the  general  mien,  the  habitual 
deportment?  Should  there  not  be  less  of 
cynicism  and  more  of  kindliness  in  the  de- 
lineation of  a  human  being?     We  want  no 


Guy  de  Maupassants  in  painting,  for  paint- 
ing is  always  before  us;  it  is  not  between 
covers,  where  one  may  choose  not  to  see  it 
if  one  so  wishes.  There  sometimes  appears 
to  be  greater  interest  in  the  technical  than 
in  the  human  problem. 

And  now,  after  these  strictures,  it  is  only 
fair  to  signalize  an  exception  or  two  in  this 
brilliant  show  of  modern  work.      There  is  a 
canvas  named  simply  ''Portrait."     It  is  of  a 
lady,  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  which  breathes 
refinement,  personality,  an  unobtrusive  air 
all  its  own,  and  painted  as  by  an  artist  who 
loves  and  respects  his  work.      This  may  not 
have  received  much  attention,  although  it  is 
by  a   master.      It  is   not  clever,    it  is  only 
good.      It  is  very  good.      The  virile  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  by  Frank  Hall  is  also  of  the 
good   tradition  of  sympathetic   portraiture. 
What  if  the  shadows   be   somewhat  black? 
The  artist  has  evidently  premised  his  work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  darks:  background 
and  dress  alike  are  sombre.      But  is  there 
not  an  individual  before  us?  a  person  that 
talks,   thinks,  and  acts?     There  is  indeed, 
and   all   this  has  been   projected  upon   the 
canvas  by  a  painter  who  "feels";  it  is  human 
portraiture.      Another   exception  is  seen  in 
the  work  of  the  late  Alfred  Collins,  and  par- 
ticularly exceptional  is  the  portrait  entitled 
"Mrs.  Collins."     And  is  there  not  by  Collins 
a  starry-eyed  young  man  in  uniform,  which, 
although  unfinished,  seems  convincingly  per- 
sonal?    This,  too,  possesses  the  human  ele- 
ment of  which  we  are  speaking — and  so  does 
the  lad  in  Eton  jacket,  which  is  tender,  ad- 
olescent, and  charming.      These,    with   the 
little   portraits  by  Dewing,  are  among  the 
number   that,    for   want    of  a  better   term, 
might  be  called  the  quiet  gems  of  a  dazzling 
collection.      More  of  those  could  be  noted, 
and    the    fact    is   stimulating.      Those   just 
mentioned  are  really    "felt";    these  are  of 
the  human  kind  which  inspired  the  remark 
of  the  lady  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
mentions  as  just  returning  to  Edinburgh  af- 
ter an  absence  of  many  years,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  Exhibition  of  Portraits  by  Raeburn 
— "I  could  see  none  of  my  old  friends,"  she 
said,   "until  I  went  into  the   Raeburn  Gal- 
lery,   and    found    them    all    there."      Such 
seems   the   destiny  of   fine   portraiture,   for 
through  its  magic  we  may  cheat  the  grave, 
and  retain  at  our    side   the   forms  that  we 
cherish,  the  personalities  that  we  adore. 

Frank  Fowler. 


Draw?i  by  Jules  Cuerin. 
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certainly  one  of  the  lessons  of  experience  is 
the  desirableness,  when  your  turn  comes  to 
have  a  world's  fair,  of  "deaving  the  gen- 
eral ear"  and  dazzhng  the  general  eye  with 
the  proclamation  as  long  in  advance  as 

possible. 

And  then,  too,  the  nature  of  such  an- 
nouncements  in   advance   as   have   been 
made,  or  at  least  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  pubUc  notice,  has  been  less  pictorial 
than  statistical.     The  acreage,  or  mileage, 
of  the  forthcoming  Fair  has  been  duly  ma- 
pressed  upon  the  reading  pubHc.     It  is 
that  pubUc's  own  fauU  if  it  does  not  know 
that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
has  "  inside  its  fences"  twice  as  many  acres 
as  were  enclosed  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
four  times  as  many  as  were  enclosed  at 
Paris  in  1900,  or  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  and 
half  as  many  again  "under  roof"  as  were 
sheltered  by  the  "record"   now  broken. 
The  superlative  degree  has  seldom  been  so 
systematically  worked.     Every  structure  is 
the  biggest  or  the  longest  or  the  widest  or 
the  tahest  ever  devoted  to  a  like  purpose 
"in  the  world."     But  surely  it  is  known 
that  there  is  room  enough  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  break  all  world's-f  air  records  m 
the  respect  of  spaciousness! 

Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  advertising  of 
the  Fair  has  been  of  this  kind,  but  only  the 
loudest  and  the  most  diffused.     There  is  a 
still,  small  pamphlet,  an  "  illustrated  hand- 
book" of  the  Exposition,  written  by  Dr. 
Kurtz,  of  the  Art  Department,  which  is  a 
model  in  its  kind,  which  sets  forth  what  are 
the  real  distinctions  and  attractions  of  the 
show,  and  lets  the  stranger  know  accurately 
just  what  it  is  that  he  is  expected  to  go  out 
to  St.  Louis  "for  to  see."     But  unfortu- 
nately the  circulation  of  this  admirable  com- 
pendium seems  to  be  too  much  confined  to 
St.  Louis  itself,  where  it  is  least  needed. 

Although  one  having  more  or  less  au- 
thority in  the  councils  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  has  declared  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  Fair  "  to  immortalize 
its  architects,"   the  obvious  fact  is  that, 
since  Chicago,  at  least,  the  success  of  a 
world's  fair  must  be  a  spectacular  success, 
and  it  is  the  result  of  the  architectural  dis- 
positions that  makes  or  mars  that  success. 
Indeed,  for  purposes  of  popular  attractive- 
ness, the  outsides  of  the  buildings  count  for 
more  than  the  exhibits  inside.     It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  palaces  at  Chicago 


had  been  quite  empty,  they  would  have 
drawn  a  far  greater  concourse  than  what 
was  to  be  seen  within  them  if  it  had  been 
stored  in  mere  unpretending  sheds,  how- 
ever well  it  had  been  disposed  for  inspection. 
A  world's  fair  out  of  which  the  architects 
are  to  eet  no  credit  is  a  foredoomed  failure. 
Happily  the  practice  of  the  Fair  has  been 
much  better  than  the  theory  of  the  of&cial 
in  question.     The  plan,  like  that  of  its  suc- 
cessful predecessors,  was  arrived  at  by  a 
consultation  of  the  architects  chosen  by 
direct  selection  beforehand,  on  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  of 
dividing  the  work  nearly  equally  between 
local  architects  and  architects  from  outside. 
The  site  selected,  or  imposed  as  being  m 
the  Une  of  least  resistance,  was  a  tract  of 
quite  virgin  soil,  a  parallelogram  roughly 
a  mile  by  two,  and,  if  we  must  mention  it, 
1240  acres  in  exact  extent,  a  part  of  the 
public  pleasure  ground,  four  or  five  miles, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  trolley, 
from  the  heart  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  well  as  called  by  its  name  of 
"Forest  Park."     The  part  chosen  to  be 
cleared  was  known  as  "  The  Wilderness,"  a 
tangle  of  "  brush"  interspersed  with  prime- 
val trees,  virtually  a  level,  but  skirted  to 
the  southward  and   eastward  by  a  ridge 
which  attains  a  height  at  one  point  of  sev- 
enty feet,  rising  rather  abruptly  from  the 
plain.     At  Chicago  the  only  natural "  feat- 
ure" was  the  lake.     At  Buffalo  there  was 
no  feature  which  could  determine  the  de- 
sign.    But  this  skirting  ridge  is  the  deter- 
mining feature  of  the  plan  at  St.  Louis. 
From  its  central  summit  were  drawn  the 
radiating  avenues  which  give  the  "  lay-out" 
the  likeness  of  a  fan.     The  central  avenue, 
wider  than  the  others,  is  the  waterway  of 
the  broad  lagoon,  or  rather  is  lagoon  for 
half  its  length  and  plaza  for  the  other. 
Two  of  the  great  palaces,  those  of  Educa- 
tion and  Electricity,  offer,  the  one  the  stately 
colonnades  of  its  wings  and  the  grandiose 
quadriga-crowned  mass  of  its  central  por- 
tals, the  other  its  huge  Greco-Roman  arches 
framed  in  projecting  "  orders, "  to  the  mir- 
ror of  the  land-locked  basin,  or  of  the  sub- 
ordinate canals  by  which  they  are  com- 
pletely islanded.  m 
As  far  outward  as  these  palaces  extend,    (i 
the  stream  that  flows  down  the  opposite 
hillside  in  ordered  cascades  is  diverted  to 
the  lateral  avenues  and  to  the  transverse 
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Education  Building,  reflected  in  the  Grand  Basin,  early 
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avenue  that  connects  them.     It  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  had  its  effect  at  Buffalo, 
and  it  is  introduced  here  on  a  far  larger 
scale  and  with  promise  of  a  corresponding 
increase  of  effectiveness.     Observe  that  the 
transverse  avenue,  the  waterway  that  con- 
nects the  three  diverging  ribs  of  the  fan,  is 
not  a  curve,  but  rectihnear,  with  the  result 
of  making  a  rather  abrupt  angle  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  "block"  of  palaces,  sahent  for 
the   rears   of   these   two   inner   buildings, 
re-entrant  for  the  fronts  of  the  wider  buifd- 
ings  of  longer  radius  from  the  centre  of  the 
Festival   Hall   that   crowns   the   opposite 
hill,  and  is  the  centre  and  cynosure  of  the 
whole    display.     Behind    the    Palace    of 
Education  spreads  out  the  huge  Palace  of 
Manufactures,  behind  that  of  Electricity 
the  corresponding  bulk  of  that  of  Varied 
Industries,    the    former   a    pompous    and 
festal  series  of  Roman  arches,   declining 
into  detached  peristylar  colonnades  at  the 
corners  and  rising  into  triumphal  arches 
of    entrance    at    the    centres,    the    latter 
reminiscent,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Machinery 
Building  of  Chicago,  showing  pedimented 
and    steepled    entrances    at    the    centres, 
domed  and  arched  pavihons  at  the  angles,' 
and  between  these  central  and  terminal 
features  curtain  walls  fronted  with  a  colon- 
nade standing  on  an  arcaded  basement, 
excepting  that  the  basement  is  not  really 
■a  basement,  since  there  is  no  floor  to  divide 
it  from  the  colonnade. 

On  the  outside,  again,  of  these  ribs,  or 
radii,  are  more  palaces,  flanking  that  of 
Education  that  of  Mines,  flanking  Manu- 
factures, Liberal  Arts;  and,  on  the  other 
side.   Machinery   beyond   Electricity,  and 
Transportation  beyond  Varied  Industries. 
It  IS  a  huge  show,  sure  enough,  that  is 
constituted  by  these  eight  palaces.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  similitude  of  a  fan,  obvi- 
ous and  taking  as  it  is,  is  not  accurate. 
The  pm  of  the  fan  may  indeed  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Festival  Hall  that  crowns 
the  centre  of  the  slope.     But  the  "nub" 
or  nucleus  of  the  display  is  not  a  point,  not 
even  a  point  of  two  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  is  that  of  Festival  Hall.     If  it 
were,  each  of  the  diverging  ribs  would  at 
Its  outward  extremity  command  the  view 
across  the  grounds  and  waters,  and  up  the 
hillside  to  the  central  cynosure.     The  cen- 
tre is  in  fact  a  quadrant  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  m  extent,  the  "Terrace  of  the  States" 


along  the  ridge.  It  is  only  the  central 
avenue  that  commands  the  direct  view 
across  the  plaza  and  the  basin  to  the  crown- 
mg  temple.  The  vista  of  each  of  the 
lateral  avenues  is  closed  by  the  circular 
colonnaded  pavihon  which  forms  the  ter- 
mination of  the  quadrant  on  that  side. 

Manifestly,    the   scheme   is   noble   and 
impressive.     It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
take  the  one  distinctive  natural  feature  of 
the  site  and  work  it  up  into  the  cynosure 
of  the  show.     Apparently  it  was  an  after- 
thought.    At  any  rate  the  "  Terrace  of  the 
States"  that  flanks  the  Festival  Hall  and 
crowns    the    ridge,    has    the    unfortunate 
effect  of  effacing  the  one  palace  of  the 
Exposition  that  is  destined  to  permanence, 
the  Art  Building,  which  is  no  longer  appre- 
hensible, in  the  view  for  which  one  may 
suppose  it  was  chiefly  designed.     It  is  a 
substantial  and  dignified  structure  in  brick 
and  limestone,  of  which  the  composition 
IS  a  taU  nave,  fronted  by  a  hexastyle  Co- 
rinthian portico,  above  which  appears  the 
large  lunette  that  promises  abundant  light 
for  the  interior,  with  similar  and  similarly 
pedimented  openings  along  the  sides,  and 
flanked  by  a  singularly  bold  expanse  of  low 
wing  wall,  left  blank  but  for  the  small 
grilled  squares  at  the  top,  and  for  a  simple 
feature  near  each  end— a  pair  of  columns 
carrying  a  pediment  and  enclosing  a  niche 
—the  feature  corresponding,  apparently,  to 
an  interior  corridor,   although  it  has   no 
opening.     All  this  is  of  a  classic  severity, 
though  severe  rather  in  the  modern  Pari- 
sian than  in  the  ancient  Athenian  sense. 
But  on  the  garden  front,  which  the  tem- 
porary annexes  convert  into  a  quadrangle, 
the  designer  has  relaxed  himself  and  be- 
come unscrupulously  "amusing"  with  a 
free   and   fantastic   treatment   of   motives 
from  the  Italian  Renaissance.     There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  amusement,  and  this  gar- 
den front  is  noteworthy  as  affording ''the 
only  employment,  at  this  time  of  writing, 
of  exterior  color  in  the  Fair  and  indicat- 
mg,  what  was  so  abundantly  shown  at  Buf- 
falo, the  festal  possibilities  of  that  device. 
The  main  building  is  not,  as  it  was  not  re- 
quired to   be,  of  an  "expositional"  char- 
acter, and  its  gravity  might  have  struck  a 
sterner  note  than  would  have  comported 
with  the  Fair.     But  it  seems  a  pity,  all  the 
same,  that  it  should  have  been  hidden  to 
make  a  local  hohday.     The  concealment 
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The  Festival  Hall  and  the  Great  Fountain  at  the  head  of  the  Bi 
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was  attended  with  every  circumstance  of 
consideration,  for  it  was  the  architect  of  the 
Art  Building,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  who  was 
himself  invoked  to  efface  it  by  interposing 
Festival  Hall  between  it  and  the  vulgar  gaze 
for  the  period  of  the  Exposition.     Nobody 
could  say  fairer  than  that.     The  Festival 
Hall,  which  with  its  flanking  colonnade  so 
completely,  for  the  time  being,  hides  the  Art 
Building,  is  a  cupola  rising   from  an  en- 
circhng   colonnade  of   less   than    its  own 
height.     The  "  circumscribing  parallelopi- 
pedon"   of  the  structure  would  be  very 
nearly  a  cube  of  two  hundred  feet.     When 
a  structure  of  this  kind  is  set  on  a  hill  even 
of  seventy  feet,  to  be  looked  at  from  what  is 
virtually  a  plain  below,  it  is  adapted  to 
dominate  the  scene,  as  this  Festival  Hall 
undoubtedly  dominates  the  Fair.  And  when 
it  is  flanked  by  a  furlong  of  continually 
curving  and  recurving  colonnade,   punc- 
tuated with  colossal  seated  statues,  each 
in  its  own  "exedra,"  the  "Terrace  of  the 
States,"  representing  the  commonwealths 
(up  to  date  twelve  States  and   two  Ter- 
ritories), that  freedom  has  developed  out 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  during  the  cen- 
tury, and  terminated  by  a  domed  pavil- 
ion skilfully  designed  with  reference  to  it; 
when,  finally,  from  the  central  structure 
and  from  each  of  the  terminal  structures, 
there  streams  down  the  slope  and  into  the 
great  basin  at  the  base  a  series  of  sym- 
metrized and  formal  waterfalls,  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  and,  when  the  sunlight  fails, 
susceptible  of    the  more  various  and    iri- 
descent illuminations  of  electric  light — it 
win  be  agreed  that  here  is  an  attractive 
novelty  in  the  central  features  of  world's 
fairs.     It    is,  in  fact,  the    Administration 
Building  of  Chicago  plus  the  electric  illu- 
minations of  Paris^with  this  difi"erence  in 
its  favor,  that  the  electric  fountains  play 
against  the  hill  of  the  Trocadero,  as  it  were, 
and  are  witnessed  from  the  plain  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.     Festival  Hall,  with  its 
diverging  colonnade  and  its  descending  cas- 
cades, promises  to  be  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see.     Assuredly  it  will  be  if  the 
indications  of  the  plan   are   carried  out. 
And  although  the  landscape  work  and  the 
water  work  and  the  sculpture  and  the  color 
and  the  illumination  are  all  to  come,  the 
architecture,  at  least,  is  secure,  and  this 
although  this  central  feature  of  it,  the  Pan- 
theon, so  to  say,  although  in  form  and  in 


design  it  much  more  nearly  recalls  the  baptis- 
tery of  Pisa,  is  as  yet  but  a  pyramidal  bulk  of 
scaffolding.     One  has  very  frequent  occa- 
sion, in  making  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  to 
congratulate  the  managers  of  the  Fair  on 
having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Mas- 
queray  as  Chief  of  Design,   and  in  this 
crowning  feature  not  least.     For  it  is  upon 
the  design  of  the  incidental  and  accessory 
elements  of  a  great  decorative  scheme  like 
this   that   the  ultimate   effectiveness  very 
largely  depends;  and  this  is  here  unfail- 
ingly   successful.     The    colonnade    itself, 
the  great  quadrant  made  up  of  lesser  quad- 
rants, is  not  only  an  effective  setting  for  its 
statues,  but  an  effective  connection  between 
the  tapering  bulk  of  the  central  hall  and 
the    smaller   but    similar   masses    of    the 
terminal  pavilions,  which,  for  their  festal 
purpose,  are  of  admirable  design.     Their 
practical    destination    as   restaurants    has 
compelled  the  interposition  of  a  gallery  mid- 
way of  the  circular  enclosing  colonnade, 
which  is  of  course  a  solecism;  but  it  is  a 
solecism  so  associated  with  Southern  build- 
ing, since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  that  one 
welcomes    it    in    a    Louisiana    Purchase 
Exposition.     The  execution  of  this  whole 
crowning  feature  of  the  Fair  is  worthy  of 
its  conception.     An  equally  effective  erec- 
tion in  its  kind,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Monument,  to  be  crowned  by  Mr.  Bitter's 
colossal  "Peace,"  is  the  one  structure  on 
the  grounds  that  is  called  a  "  monument," 
though  but  a  monument  in  staff,  destined 
to  pass  away  with  the  rest  of  the  "insub- 
stantial pageant."     The  design  of  it  seems 
to  entitle  it  to  a  greater  duration,  although 
that  design  has  been  determined  with  strict 
reference   to   its  place  in  the  decorative 
scheme.     In  function  it  quite  corresponds 
to    Mr.    French's    "Columbia"    in    the 
Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  Festival  Hall  that  that 
bore  to  the  Administration  Building,  al- 
though at  a  much  greater  distance,  and, 
according  to  L'Enfant's  happy  expression 
about  his  plan  for  the  "Federal  City," 
"preserving  reciprocity  of  sight"  between 
two  principal  objects.     At  the  edge  of  the 
basin  and  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  with  its 
height  of  128  feet,  and  a  bulk  more  than 
corresponding,  according  to  the  columnar 
conception  of  a  monument,   it  will   form 
the  point    of    convergence    for    the    view 
from  the  ridge,  as  Festival  Hall  for  that  of 
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spectators  on  the  plain.  The  columnar 
conception,  according  to  which  a  member 
designed  with  a  spreading  capital  to  take 
a  superincumbent  weight  of  distinctly 
greater  area  than  its  own,  is  employed  to 
support  a  statue  of  distinctly  less,  is  here 
frankly  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more 
logical  arrangement  of  a  bulky  and  solid 
tower  as  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  an 
arrangement  which  is  more  effective  as 
well  as  more  logical  for  a  monument  to  be 
seen  like  this.  In  his  own  Transportation 
Building  the  architect  has  effectively  re- 
peated on  a  smaller  scale,  and  by  way  of 
"imitation,"  the  form  of  the  monument 
in  the  finials  of  the  massive  abutments  of 
his  vast  triplet  of  wheeling  arches. 

This,  then,  is  the  heart  of  the  Fair,  this 
three-ribbed  fan  of  which  the  pin  is  the 
Festival  Hall,  the  handle  the  quadrant  of 
the  colonnaded  Terrace,  the  ribs  the  three 
broad  avenues,  of  waterways  out  to  the 
transverse  avenue  and  landways  beyond, 
which  are  bordered  by  the  eight  great 
palaces.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  trans- 
verse avenue  should  not  have  been  a  curve 
instead  of  the  broken  line  of  which  the 
angle  occurs  in  the  centre  of  blocks  of 
palaces,  offering  indeed,  on  one  side — the 
side  of  the  salient — an  architectural  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  several  of  the  designers 
have  effectively  availed  themselves,  al- 
though at  least  one  has  "  refused"  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  entrance,  but  on  the 
other  an  architectural  difficulty  which 
some  of  them  have  found  insoluble,  and  of 
which  the  most  eligible  solution  is  perhaps 
that  to  which  the  designers  of  the  Varied 
Industries  have  resorted  in  masking  it  with 
the  convex  segment  of  a  colonnade.  It 
was  probably  the  practical  difficulties  of 
building  round  the  curve  that  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  artistic  difficulties  of  build- 
ing round  the  corner.  But  one  disad- 
vantage of  the  choice  is  that  the  longest 
fronts  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  their  length ; 
that  there  can  be  no  such  effect  of  "mag- 
nitude, uniformity,  and  succession"  as  was 
attained  by  the  interminable  series  of 
the  flank  of  the  Liberal  Arts  at  Chicago. 
The  most  impressive  examples  at  St.  Louis 
of  this  simplest  but  most  unfailing  of  all 
architectural  effects  are  attained  in  the 
shorter  but  unbroken  fronts  of  the  inner 
buildings,  or  in  the  flanks  of  the  outlying 
buildings  of  which  the  inner  fronts  face  the 


outer  ribs  of  the  fan.  The  thirteen-hun- 
dred-foot  flank,  for  example,  of  the  Trans- 
portation Building,  the  front  of  which  I 
have  just  been  praising,  affords  ample 
scope  for  it.  But  here  it  tends  to  mo 
notony — through  no  fault  of  the  designer 
hasten  to  say,  but  because  the  repetition, 
at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  flanks,  of  the 
colossal  triplet  of  arches  that  appears  at 
each  end,  shown  in  the  drawings,  has  been 
omitted  from  the  execution.  In  no  art  is 
the  effectiveness  of  rests  and  interludes 
more  important  than  in  architecture.  But 
an  architectural  "rest"  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  becomes  necessarily  monotonous. 
Monotony,  however,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  architectural  faults,  so  is  by 
no  means  the  fault  of  the  least  successful 
buildings  of  the  eight  great  palaces,  but 
rather  miscellany.  Redundancy  of  "mo- 
tives," or,  more  vernacularly,  "  thinginess," 
is  the  drawback  of  such  erections  as  the 
building  of  Liberal  Arts,  which  has  got 
itself  promptly  nicknamed  the  Building 
of  the  Varied  Architectures,  or  as  that  of 
Machinery,  with  its  "grand  choice"  of 
colonnades  and  arcades  and  steeples  and 
round  pediments  and  pediments  triangu- 
lar. The  equal  division  of  the  chief  build- 
ings between  local  architects  and  architects 
outside  worked  excellently  at  Chicago, 
where  the  work  of  the  local  men  quite  held 
its  own  in  the  competition,  and  surprisingly 
well  at  Buffalo,  where  it  resulted  in  giving 
a  national  reputation  to  designers  who  be- 
fore had  only  a  local  reputation.  If  it  has 
not  worked  quite  so  well  at  St.  Louis,  that 
cannot  be  because  "home  talent"  is  want- 
ing. The  architects  of  the  Education 
Building  were  known  already  to  their  pro- 
fession as  architects  of  cultivation  and  ac- 
complishment, as  had  been  attested  by 
their  briUiant  design  for  the  reconstruction 
of  West  Point,  which  indeed  failed  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  judges  as  a  practical 
project,  but  as  a  "  concours"  was  applaud- 
ed by  all  to  whose  notice  it  was  brought; 
and,  later,  by  their  success  in  an  exacting 
competition  for  the  new  custom-house  of 
San  Francisco.  The  architect  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  is  an  architect  of  ideas,  as 
is  strongly  attested  by  that  building  and 
had  been  previously  attested  by  the  Union 
Station  of  St.  Louis,  which  is,  of  course, 
locally,  "  the  biggest  in  the  world"  (though 
I  seem  to  have  heard  that  same  claim  put 
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Electricity  Building  by  moonlight. 


Plan  of  the  Fair  grounds. 


forward  in  behalf  of  the  South  Union,  in 
Boston  itself),  but  which  is  considerable, 
architecturally,  on  better  grounds  than  that 
of   mere    bigness.     Excepting    these,    one 
need  not  be  very  famihar  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Louis  to  recall  some  designers 
who  were  left  out  who  were  quite  as  deserv- 
ing of  consideration  as  some  vv^ho  were 
chosen.     One  infers,  from  remarks  dropped 
by  some  of  the  chosen,  that  that  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  and  discussion  among  the 
authors    which    led    to    the    architectural 
barmony  of  Chicago  have  been  displaced  at 
St.  Louis,  after  the  manner  of  architects, 
oy  more  Ephesian  controversies.     The  pre- 
scription   of    a    "free    treatment    of    the 
Renaissance"  instead  of  the  "classic"  of 
"hicago,  or  the  Spanish-American  adopted 
n  deference  to  the  Pan-American  purpose 
)_f  Buffalo,  has  everywhere  received  a  suffi- 
:iently  liberal  interpretation.  The  architect 
)f  Mines  has  construed  it  even  to  include 
Egyptian,  in  a  building  of  which  the  dis- 
inction  is  that,  like  the  Transportation  at 
Vol.  XXXV— 41 


Chicago,  it  aims  to  be  a  reaHty,  an  actual 
structure  of  plaster  in  the  midst  of  simu- 
lacra of  masonry,  and  which,  with  its  wide 
overhanging  eaves  and  solid  shadows,  goes 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  prototype. 
Evidently  its  design,  like  that  of  the  proto- 
type, contemplates  the  free  external  use  of 
color,  and  it  cannot  be  fairly  judged  until 
the  addition  has  been  supplied.     And,  re- 
garded as  a  protest,  it  is,  much  more  dis- 
tinctly   than    the    prototype,    lacking    in 
comity.     For  the  Transportation  Building 
at  Chicago  was  isolated,  whereas  the  build- 
ing of  Mines  at  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  group 
of  the  principal  palaces,  and  necessarily  to 
be  seen  in  connection  with  other  members 
of  that  group,  so  that  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  successful  in  itself  and  a  failure  in 
its  environment.     Of  none  of  the  other  of 
the  eight  great  buildings  can  this  be  said. 
They  are  designed  under  a  sense  of  the 
desirableness  of  congruity  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  comity.     For  the  most  part,  they 
are  scholarly  and  even  academic  essays 
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within  the  lines  of  the  general  consensus 
of  style.  Education,  Electricity,  Manufac- 
tures, Varied  Industries  and  Transportation 
would  have  taken  their  places  with  credit 
and  propriety  among  the  edifices  that  lined 
the  Court  of  Honor,  as  worthy  examples  of 
the  "expositional"  style.  And  the  execu- 
tion of  even  the  less  successful  is  not  often 
in  detail,  and  scarcely  ever  to  any  flagrant 
degree,  unsuccessful  enough  to  nullify  the 
effectiveness  of  the  general  scheme. 

With  unlimited  space,  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  go  on  talking  about  the  buildings 
that  lie  outside  the  essential  architectural 
scheme.  One  would  like  especially  to 
dwell  upon  the  practical  and  the  artistic 
advantages  the  Exposition  derives  from 
being  able  to  employ,  for  the  time  of  its 
duration,  the  admirable  buildings  of  the 
Washington  University,  albeit  composed, 
as  they  are,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic,  which 
is  probably  the  least  expositional  of  all 
architectural  styles.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  point  out  the  distinct  advance  that 
has  been  made  since  Chicago,  in  the  fitness 
and  merit  of  the  State  buildings,  beginning 
with  the  imposing  structure,  not  much  less 
in  frontage  than  the  Capitol,  which  Uncle 
Sam  has  erected  for  the  housing  of  his 
exhibit.  At  Chicago  our  revered  relative 
played  the  unflattering  part  of  Helot  amid 
the  classic  Spartan  boys,  or  divided  that 
part  with  the  State  of  Illinois.  At  St.  Louis 
he  occupies  with  dignity  his  commanding 
position  of  stopping  the  view  at  one  end  of 
the  crooked  cross-avenue,  while  the  other 
is  stopped  by  the  French  pavilion.  Of 
course  the  only  building  that  Virginia 
could  fitly  reproduce  for  a  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  is  Monticello.  Equally,  of 
course,  the  only  architectural  representa- 
tion of  Louisiana  must  be  the  old  "  Cabildo" 
at  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  transfer  was 
actually  made.  And  there  is  manifest  a 
general  tendency  among  the  States  to  re- 
call their  respective  traditions  in  their 
architecture,  a  tendency  carried  to  a 
questionable  extreme  by  Texas  in  making 
the  "Lone  Star"  the  ground  plan  of  its 


building.     It  would  be  worth  while  to  no- 
tice  the   rage   for  reproduction   that  has 
taken  the  designers  of  the  foreign  buildings, 
insomuch  that,  instead  of  the  pretty  and 
exemplary  cottage  of  Chicago,  Great  Brit- 
ain sends  us  an  extreme  example  of  the 
sadness  with  which  the  Englishman  takes 
his  pleasures,  in  a  grim  reproduction  of 
the  Orangery  of  Kensington  Palace;  and 
France,  a  reproduction  of  the  Grand  Tri- 
anon;  and   Germany,   in  place   of   those 
specimens  of  "  Gemuethlichkeit,"  the  Ger- 
man buildings  of  Chicago  and  Paris,  a  re- 
edification  of  the  Schloss  of  Charlotten- 
burg.     But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  close 
without  saying  how  much  the  success  of 
the  Fair  will  depend  upon  the  works  of 
"  the  allied  arts"  which  are  not  yet  in  evi- 
dence, upon  the  gardening  and  the  sculpt- 
ure and  the  color.     In  these  latter  depart- 
ments, doubtless  we  may  trust  Mr.  Bitter 
and  Mr.  Miflet  and  their  coadjutors.     It  is 
proper  to  point  out  how  not  only  the  build- 
ing of  Mines  fairly  clamors  for  color  and 
will  be  incomplete  till  it  gets  it,  but  how,  of 
the  outlying  buildings,  such  important  and 
extensive  buildings  as  that  of  Agriculture, 
that  of  Horticulture,  and  that  of  Forestry, 
have  evidently  foregone  modelled  decora- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  the  designer  that 
they  would  receive  painted  decoration,  and 
without    that    addition    cannot   be   fairly 
judged.     But  it  is  not  premature  to  say 
that,  wdth  accessories  as  well  executed  as 
the  architecture,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  will  be  a  spectacular  success. 
Whether  it  will   fulfil  the  apparently  pri- 
mary purpose  of  some  of  its  projectors  by 
"  beating  Chicago,"  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter.    Very  many  of  us  would  regard  it  as  a 
disaster  to  have  the  recollection  of  Chicago 
effaced.     And  the  invidiousness  of  com- 
parisons is  exaggerated  and  complicated 
when  the  comparison  is  between  a  memory 
and  a  hope.     It  ought  to  suffice  that  St. 
Louis  promises  to  be  so  well  worth  seeing, 
alike  by  those  who  did,  and  by  those  who 
did  not,  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  its 
predecessor. 


II 


Drawn  by  Jules  Gith 


Facade  of  Transportation  Building  at  night. 


Not  homeless,  but  first  arrivals. 


PLAY-GOING    IN     LONDON 

By  John   Corbin 

Illustrations  by  Frank  Craig  and  L.    Raven-Hill 


THE    secret   of   the    modern   English 
drama  is  revealed  nightly  at  the  door 
of  every  playhouse.     The  spreading 
marquee  that  shelters  the  entrance  from  the 
damp  of  fog  and  the  drizzle  of  rain  is  Hned 
with  the  carriages  of  the  rich  and  great,  out 
of  which  issues  a  stream  of  men  in  full  even- 
ing clothes,  and  of  women  from  beneath 
whose  silks,  laces  and  furs  gleams  the  allure- 
ment of  white  necks    and    shoulders— an 
unbosoming  of  self  that  in  all  other  lands 
IS  permissible  only  in  the  most  exclusive 
gatherings.     Just  beyond  the  marquee  is 
a  narrow  pent-house,  under  which   gath- 
ers a  queue  of  men  and  women  in  the 
clothes  in  which  they  have  worked  all  day, 
carrying  umbrellas  that  only  half  shield 
them  from  fog  and  drizzle, 'and  shifting 
trom  tired  foot  to  tired  foot.     When  the 


door  is  at  last  opened  they  file  into  the  pit 
for  half  a  crown,  where  the  white  shoulder 
of  luxury  and  fashion  displays  its  soft 
curves  between  them  and  the  stage;  or  into 
the^  gallery  for  a  shilhng,  from  which  the 
white  shoulders  are  the  wings  of  seagulls, 
spread  out  in  flight  toward  the  footlights. 
The^  voluptuous  splendor  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  with  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  many 
peering  above— that  is  the  symbol  of  all 
one  finds  in  the  London  theatre. 


In  any  playhouse,  of  course,  men  of 
every  fashion  foregather;  but,  owing  to  one 
of  the  vagaries  of  history,  the  extremes  are 
greatest  here.     The  English  drama  was  the 
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first  born  in  modern  Europe,  and  was  far 
the  most  beautiful;  but  it  has  always  been 
the  Cinderella  of  the  arts.     In  France  the 
traditions   of   Corneille   and   Racine   and 
Moliere  were  preserved  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  have 
Ijeen  a  hving  part  of  the  culture  of  each 
succeeding    generation,    through    all    the 
strife  and  turmoil  of  political  and  social 
revolution.     In  Austria  and  Germany,  each 
of  the  great  capitals  and  most  of  the  petty 
provincial  courts  had  by  the  eighteenth 
century  established  its  own  state  theatre, 
on  the  plan  of  the  house  of  Moliere,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  art  that  developed  Les- 
sing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.     The  national 
repertory  has  since  been  kept  alive  every- 
where on  the  boards  for  the  national  glory, 
and  for  the  bettering  of  the  public  manners 
and  inteUigence.     If  a  new  play  of  acknowl- 
edged   merit    is    written,    the    repertory 
theatre  produces  it  with  only  half  an  eye 
on  its  financial  success.     And  having  de- 
served the  patronage  of  the  intelligent  of 
all  classes,  the  theatre  on  the  Continent 
has  been  fostered  by  their  discriminating 
appreciation.     In  England,  the  traditions 
of  Shakespeare  were  cut  short  by  the  Puri- 
tan revolution;  and  when  royalty  was  re- 
stored it  was  too  weak  to  found  great  in- 
stitutions, too  corruptly  Parisian  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  national  drama.     In- 
stead of  fostering  all  that  is  best  in  the 
theatre,  it  confirmed  the  mighty  prejudices 
of  the  Puritans  by  wallowing  in  all  that  is 
most  base.     Three-fourths  of  the  English 
people,    and    those   numbering   the   most 
sober,  intelligent,  and  vitally  alive,  enter 
the  theatre  not  at  all,  or  only  on  the  rarest 
occasion;    and   so,  when   they   come,    are 
ignorant  of  true- dramatic  art.     The  Eng- 
lish drama  has  lacked  on  the  one  hand  the 
vital  stimulus  of  the  great  middle  classes, 
and  on  the  other  the  intelligence  and  the 
munificence  of  state  support. 

The  commercial  manager  of  to-day  stands 
between  the  devil  of  the  rich  and  the  deep 
sea  of  the  poor.  Whether  the  attraction  is 
"Hamlet,"  or  "The  Great  Ruby,"  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  or  "Three  Little 
Maids,"  one  of  its  magnetic  poles  must  be 
pointed  toward  the  white  shirt-fronts  and 
the  bare  shoulders  of  the  revellers  by  night, 
and  the  other  toward  the  hungry  eyes  of 
the  workaday  world;  and  each  pole  must 
be  able  to  draw  hundreds  upon  hundreds 


for  month  after  month,  until  the  half  guineas 
of  those  who  have,  plus  the  half  crowns  and 
the  shillings  of  those  who  have  not,  show 
a  handsome  excess  over  the  outlay. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  makes  an  Amer- 
ican pause  and  reflect.  Provincial  in  many 
things,  the  much-boasted  United  States  are 
most  provincial  in  matters  of  the  drama. 
The  play-going  public  is  many  times  as 
great  as  that  of  England,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  intelligent;  but  of  all  the  entertain- 
ments that  pitch  their  tents  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  then  railroad  from  city  to  city  in 
that  vast  and  uncertain  region  known  as 
the  Road,  two  out  of  three  were  made  in 
London. 


II 


Who  are  the  pittite  and  the  god?  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  they  have  worked 
hard  through  long  hours,  and  are  hungry 
for  something  that  will  release  them  from 
weary,  workaday  realities.  It  is  with  reason 
that  Shakespeare  has  been  called  the 
dramatist  of  dreams;  and  to  this  day 
the  tired  Briton  hungers  for  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that,  during  a  period  of  hard  times,  the 
druggists  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
occupied  their  spare  time  through  the  week 
in  making  up  penny  and  two-penny  pack- 
ages of  opium ;  and  on  Saturday  night,  hun- 
dreds of  poor  and  hungry  creatures  would 
form  in  a  queue  to  buy  the  drug  that 
promised  oblivion  from  their  weary  suffer- 
ing until  the  miserable  Monday  morning. 
The  queue  at  the  doors  of  those  druggists 
must  have  looked  very  much  Uke  the  queue 
that  nightly  gathers  at  the  pit  and  gallery 
doors  beneath  umbrellas  in  the  rain;  and 
the  object  of  its  patient  waiting  was  the 
same. 

Metaphorically  the  same,  of  course.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  pittite  is  frequently,  after 
his  fashion,  well-to-do.  If  he  has  dined 
at  home  he  has  dined  amply  on  boiled  mut- 
ton and  potatoes.  And  there  are  French 
restaurants  in  Soho,  where  one  may  dine 
in  no  little  elegance  for  eighteen  pence 
(thirty-five  cents)  among  newspaper  men, 
painters  and  actors,  on  a  meal  that  begins, 
perhaps,  with  escargots  from  across  the 
channel,  and  ends  with  a  delicious  Parisian 
patisserie.  The  dinner  may  not  be  as 
digestible  as  boiled  mutton  and  as  sustain- 


There  are  French  restaurants  in  Soho. 


?  of  life  as  boiled  potatoes;  but  it  is  fer- 
e  of  dreams,  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  is 
lat  the  p  ay-goer  is  after !  The  pittite  has 
en  been  known  to  drive  to  the  theatre  in 
hansom,  the  EngHsh  cab  fare  of  fourteen 
twenty  pence  being  not  out  of  proportion 
two  and  six  for  the  seat. 
Even  as  he  stands  in  Hne,  wearilv  waiting 
'  pittite  has  his  httle  luxuries.  '  A  seedv 
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fiddler  scrapes  a  tune  to  put  the  dance  joy- 
ance  into  his  stiffening  legs.  A  vouncr 
music-hall  artist,  out  of  a  job,  with  a  rim  of 
telt  that  he  twists  into  the  likeness  of  manv 
hats,  and  with  a  mobile  face  upon  which 
he  pulls  many  grimaces,  gives  vou  imita- 
tions of  anyone  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
to  Samuel  Weller.  Up  comes  an  old  actor 
his  coarse,  red  face  betraying  all  too  plainly 
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the  cause  of  his  poverty  and  decay.  He 
boasts  of  his  many  appearances  on  the 
stage  with  the  mightiest  of  the  land  of 
dreams;  but  he  will  admit,  if  you  ask, 
that  his  best  role  was  the  Deck  Steward 
in  "  The  Overland  Voyage."  That  does 
not  prevent  him  from  giving  you  repre- 
sentations of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  as 
delivered  by  all  the  great  men  he 
has  supported,  from  Macready  and 
Fechter  to  Henry  Irving! 
There  is  no  trace  of  carica- 
ture in  what  he  does.  His 
aim  is  quite  seriously  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  the 
form  and  pressure  of 
great  things  as  he 
knew  them,  and  he  is 
taken  quite  se-  . 

riously   by  the        ( 
pittite,  who  re- 
wards him  with 
liberal  coppers 
These   are 
privil  eges 
and  delights 
unknown  to 


the  fair  and  the  great  who  float  by  in  lace 
and  ermine  1 

On  the  occasion  of  a  first  night  at  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  old  days,  the  queue  often 
gathered  twenty-four  hours  and  more  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  door  that  was  to 
admit  it  to  one  more  vision  of  the  splendor 
of  Irving,   of  the  witchery  and  heartfelt 


goodness  of  Ellen  Terry.  The 
waiters  sat  propped  against  the 
wall,  or  upon  boxes.  Mackin- 
toshes and  umbrellas  kept  off 
some  of  the  rain,  and  heavy 
woollens  kept  out  some  of  the 
mist  and  fog.  And  so,  hour 
after  hour,  the  lengthening: 
queue  waited,  braving  hunger 
and  cold  and  weariness  for  the  brief  space 
of  glory.  In  the  morning  after  that  long, 
cold  night.  Miss  Terry  used  to  come  out! 
from  the  theatre  and,  with  her  own  hand,] 
give  each  weary  worshipper  a  sandwich  an(' 
a  cup  of  sustaining  coffee.  Who  would  not 
be  a  slave  in  the  realm  of  dreams  when  th( 
queen  is  a  creature  of  such  beauty  anc 
womanly  loveliness? 

The  ardor  and  the  personal  note  in  th( 
pittite's  devotion  make  him  a  conservative 
of  the  conservatives.     For  long  years  h( 
stupidly  stood  for  a  constant  diet  of  play^ 
stolen,   or  otherwise   come  by,   from  the 
French,  propitiated  by  the  most  superficial 
"  adaptation,"  and  the  name  of  an  EngHsM_ 
man  as  the  author  in  the  playbill.     But  let" 
an  American  play  turn  up  on 
the  Strand  or  the  Haymarket, 
and,  leagued  with  his  humbler 
relative,  the  god,  he  does  his 
best  to    boo   it    into    failure. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Gillette 
and  his  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
were  booed;   then  came  Mr. 
Augustus   Thomas's   ''Arizo- 
na," and  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's 
"The   Climbers"— all   good 
and  successful  pieces  of  their 
kind.  The  right  to  applaud  in- 
volves the  right  to  boo,  granted 
freely !   What  one  objects  to— 
to  vary  a  saying  of  Chevalier's 
— is  not  so  much  the  boo  he 
boos,  as  the  nawsty  way  he  boos 
it.     Throughout  the  evening 
he   permits"  the   partisans  of 
author  and  actor  to  applaud  as 
they  will.    He  even  abets  them 
in  applauding.   He  is  busy,  meantime,  pass- 
ing the  word  along  from  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der.   At  the  end,  when  actor  and  author  are 
called  before  the  curtain,  the  cave  of  the 
winds  breaks  loose.     The  poor  victim,  with 
his  neatly  prepared  speech  of  modesty  and 
gratitude,  waits  for  the  booing  to  stop,  trust- 
ins  that  his  friends  will  again  assert  them- 


~^' 


The  gods  disapprove. 


selves.  From  time  to  time  he  tries  to  make 
his  words  of  modesty  and  gratitude  heard 
above  the  uproar.  They  have  him  now 
where  they  want  him,  and  they  take  the 
step  that  divides  the  booer  from  the  boor. 
Every  time  the  speech  of  modesty  and 
gratitude  rises  to  the  author's  hps  the  flood 
of  boos  again  surges  over  his  unhappy  head, 
until  he  storms  at  his  tormentors  in  impo- 
tent fury,  or  is  routed  from  the  stage.  The 
chivalry  of  the  pit  is  no  greater  than  its 
sense  of  sportsmanhke  fair  play.  Some 
y^ars  ago  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes)  was  betrayed  into  attempting  a 
Eirst-night  speech.  In  fairness  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  offence  of  her  being  an 
^.merican  was  aggravated  by  the  fact^that 
ler  comedy  was  too  thin,  and  the  applause 
3f  her  friends  too  thick.  But  yet  she  was 
I  woman,  and  she  was  booed  off  the  stage. 

Ill 

A  London  first  night  is  far  more  of  an 
HTnt  than  a  first  night  in  New  York.  As 
nuch  of  the  world  of  fashion  is  there  as 


can  be  got  to  come,  and  the  world  of  play- 
wrights turns  out  almost  to  a  man.  One 
can  watch  the  face  of  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr. 
Jones  and  gather  from  it  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment on  a  fellow  craftsman.  Mr.  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie  is  there,  and  you  wonder 
whether  he  is  meditating  a  theatrical  skit 
for  Punch  or  another  "  Man  from  Blank- 
leys."  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  passes  round 
between  the  acts  to  exchange  a  cordial  word 
with  his  friends,  who  seem  to  be  legion. 
(The  most  rigorous  common-sense  will  not 
restrain  you  from  guessing  which  is  Dolly, 
and  imagining  the  dialogue  with  her!) 
Mr.  Barrie's  inscrutable,  childlike  smile 
convinces  you  outright  that  he  is  none  other 
than  Sentimental  Tommy. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  nighter,  but 
the  subsequent  nighter,  who  determines 
the  fate  of  the  English  drama.  He  mav 
be  a  successful  barrister,  a  IMember  of 
Parliament,  a  country  gentleman,  a  peer 
of  the  realm;  but  he  is  far  more  likelv  to 
be  a  merchant  who  has  risen  from  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  a  successful  broker,  an 
adventurer  from  Africa  or  Australia— not 
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the  exponent  of  English  Hfe  and  feeling, 
but  the  outsider,  who  is  eager  to  catch  its 
point  of  view  and  make  a  way  into  it. 

After  the  play,  it  is  off  for  supper — to 
Saint  James's  if  you  have  a  roving  eye  on 
the  netherworld,  or  to  the  Carlton,  if  you 
are  more  mildly  Bohemian.  But  you  have 
to  sup  hurriedly,  for  at  half-past  twelve 
the  triumphant  arm  of  respectability  reaches 
out  through  the  law  and  decrees  that  the 
pubUc  house  be  closed.  At  Jimmy's  (the 
title  of  Saint  is  appropriately  dropped  in 
parlance)  the  reveller  and  his  Bella  Roba, 
as  Justice  Shallow  would  say,  are  herded  out 
upon  the  sidewalk,  where  no  less  than  four 
stately  Bobbies  most  politely  make  way  for 
him  and  his  lady  to  the  cab  if  he  is  orderly, 
or  handle  him  without  gloves  if  he  is  not. 
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At  the  Carlton  you  have  scarcely  time 
to  look  about  for  the  celebrities  of  the  stage 
or  the  social  world  when  the  five-shilling 
supper,  hastily  served  and  not  too  well 
cooked,  is  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  the 
clock  and  of  the  law.  At  12.35  ^11  is  over. 
Standing  in  the  electric  brilliance  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
glowing  silks  and  satins,  the  flash  of  dia- 
monds, perhaps  the  gleam  of  a  white  neck, 
all  indescribably  softened  and  mellowed 
by  the  misty  genius  of  the  air — and  then 
the  emptiness  and  the  silence  of  night! 

Before  the  play  one  catches  at  most  a 
lightning  glimpse  of  the  wealthy  play-goer 
as  he  dashes  up  to  the  marquee,  torn  from 
the  luxury  of  his  evening  food  and  drink, 
and  already  late,  perhaps,  for  the  rise  of 
the  curtain.     A  decorous 
matron  ushers  him  to  his 
seat,  selling  him  a  pro- 
gramme for  sixpence  on 
the   way.     Between   the 
acts  she  serves  coffee  to 
those  whose  dinners  have 
been  curtailed;  and  in  the 
'  back  of  the  house  is  a  bar 

at  which  a  barmaid  dis- 
penses drink  and  tobacco. 
In  midwinter  not  even 
the   brilliance   of   a  first 
night  can  quite  stand 
against  the  weather.    A 
damp  spreads  its  clammy 
breath  abroad,  and  some- 
times the  wraith  of  the  fog 
invades  the  auditorium  in 
person,  drawing  between 
the  audience  and  the  stage 
a    dun-colored    opaque 
veil,  more  mistifying  and 
impenetrable  than  the  gauze  drops  of  the 
stage  manager,  through  which  the  actors 
loom  dim  and  large,  and  the  so-called  optics 
of  the  theatre  are  thrown  out  of  focus. 
After  the  play  on  such  a  night  the  briskest 
cabby    crawls    homeward    with    many    a 
pause   to   avoid   collision,   or   to   ask   the 
friendly  Bobby  where  he  is,  though  it  may 
be  the  middle  of  Piccadilly  Circus. 

On  the  pavement  resourceful  folk  carry 
swinging  hand  lanterns,  and  others  grope 
along  railing  or  curb  in  momentary  danger 
of  collision.  Heaven  knows  how  the  poor 
critics  get  back  to  Fleet  Street  in  time  to 
dash  oif  their  reports  of  the  play  for  the 
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first  edition,  which  goes  to  press  shortly 
after  midnight ! 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  theatrical 
season,  which  everywhere  else  in  the  world 
is  beginning  to  languish,  suddenly  takes 
new  Hfe.  Those  who  have  fled  the  brown 
monotony  of  winter  in  London  for  the 
mitigated  rigors  of  the  country,  flock  back 
to  their  town  houses  with  appetites  quick- 
ened for  folly.  The  stranger  feels  and 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  fashionable 
pleasure  seeking,  and  sees  its  variegated 
shows  in  the  streets  and  squares  beneath  a 
sky  to  which  sunlight  and  gladness  are  no 
longer  strangers.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  in  the  stalls  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  very   much   more   fashionable. 


Amid  all  the  rush  of  social  functions,  and 
especially  in  the  press  of  late  dinners,  there 
are  few  evenings  left  for  play-going.  One 
often  hears  it  said  that  people  enjoy  the 
theatre  most  out  of  "  the  season,"  when 
they  come  up  to  town  for  shopping,  or  are 
detained  there,  as  many  are,  by  the  session 
of  Parliament. 

What  the  man  in  the  stalls  delights  in, 
is  not  great  art.  Even  refinement  and  in- 
telligence he  appreciates  only  in  moder- 
ation. He  pines  for  something  that  will  fill 
his  lazy  eye,  aid  digestion  by  rippling  his 
diaphragm,  and  put  no  strain  upon  either 
his  sympathies  or  his  understanding.  The 
women  folk  he  takes  with  him  are  of  better 
taste  and  intelligence  in  the  world  of  art; 
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yet  on  the  average,  they  are  below,  rather 
than  above,  the  general  level  of  the  British 
matron  and  the  British  maid.  Sentiment 
for  them  must  be  pink,  and  all  emotion  rep- 
resented must  be  such  as  they  imagine  to 
be  felt  and  talked  about  in  poHte  society. 
Above  all  the  actress's  gowns  must  be 
modish,  the  stage  settings  elaborate.  Dif- 
ferent as  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  stalls 
from  that  of  the  pit,  what  they  demand  is 
the  same — an  entertainment  that  has  the 
ease  and  fehcity  commonly  attributed  to  a 
dream',  even  though  it  has  also  its  unreality. 


IV 


Treading  perilously  between  the  devil 
of  the  luxurious  and  the  deep  sea  of  the 
poor,  it  has  fared  ill  in  England  with  the 
greatest  of  arts.     Worst  of  all  has  it  fared 
with    Shakespeare. 
Never   for  a  moment 
have   his   plays,   when 
adequately  represented, 
failed  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 
Even  in  the  long  era  of 
false   taste  introduced 
with  the  Restoration, 
Shakespeare    held  the 
boards.     And    to-day 
the    intelhgent   Briton, 
however    puritanical, 
ventures   in  crowds  to 
the  theatre  to  see  "Ham- 
let" or  *'As  You  Like  It" 
well  performed.     But 
when  does  one  see  them 
well  performed?     The 
long  period  of  the  Puri- 
tan   revolution    obliter- 
ated   the    true    Eliza- 
bethan  tradition;    and 
since  then  the  classical 
drama  has   been   the 
charge,  not  of  a  dignified 
and  permanent  institu- 
tion, free  from  financial 
worries,  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  of  actor-man- 
agers, each  engrossed  in 
the  box-office  and    his 
own  personal   success. 
The    producers    of 
Shakespeare  have  ruth- 


lessly cut  down  all  parts  but  their  own,  omit- 
ted scenes  at  will,  transposed  what  were  left, 
and  tacked  on  the  "  happy  ending"  so  dear 
to  the  commercial  manager.  They  have 
even  rewritten  plays  entire.  All  this  they 
did  for  ages  without  let  or  hindrance,  be- 
cause the  state  permitted  the  traditions  of 
the  art,  which  is  its  great  glory,  to  go  by  the 
board,  and  the  otherwise  intelligent  public 
was  too  ignorant  of  the  drama  to  know  the 
dift'erence. 

The  nineteenth  century,  which  reformed 
so  many  of  these  abuses,  added  its  own  en- 
gine for  mangling  Shakespeare — the  elab- 
orate scenic  production.    In  a  stage  picture 
the  perspectives  are  of  necessity  false,  the 
proportions  of  necessity  preposterous,  the 
lights  of  necessity  the  negation  of  natural 
truth.     Exhaust  every  resource  of  intelli- 
gence and  money,  and  stage  pictures  remain 
the  worst  pictures.     But  put  before  pit  and 
stalls  an  easy  illusion  of 
splendor,  and   they   sit 
like  John-a-Dreams,  un- 
pregnant   of   Shakes- 
•  peare's  cause,  their  lazy 
eyes  swimming  in  the 
glitter  of  light,  their  un- 
discerning  senses  swoon- 
ing in  a  riot  of  color. 
Irving,    so    austerely 
noble,  so  keenly  intelli- 
gent   in    most    regards, 
heaped  scene  upon  scene 
of  costly  theatrical  gla- 
mour.   The  splendid 
lines  of  Shakespeare, 
written  to  awaken  the 
inner    visions    of   those 
who  thronged  the  Eliza- 
bethan playhouse,  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  riot 
of   stage  effects.     The 
cumulative  sweep  and 
vigor  of  his  dramatic 
narrative  was   checked 
by  the  many  pauses  for 
the  scene  shifter.    What 
happened  was  what  al- 
ways happens  when 
truth  and  beauty  are 
made  to  cry  out  in  one 
voice  to  all   sorts   and 
conditions  of  men. 
The    adornment   ot 
"Eoo-hoo."  Shakespeare  became  a 


In  the  stalls. 


ritual   in   which   the   essential   spirit  was 
crushed  out  in  irrelevant  splendor. 

For  a  time  the  Lyceum  ritual  of  Shakes- 
peare attracted.  It  was  certainly  beautiful. 
Granted  an  audience  too  dull  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  a  play  in  the  world  of  the 
mmd,  under  the  spell  of  Shakespeare's  lines 
and  of  the  few^  warrantable  "  set-pieces " 
and  stage  properties,  it  is  perhaps  in  place. 
But  It  cost  too  much.  Irving  once  com- 
plained that  he  had  lost  a  princely  fortune 
on  Shakespeare.  On  Shakespeare  ?  Hard- 
ly! What  complaint  the  plavwright  and 
manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre 'in  the  Bank- 
side  might  make  if  he  were  here  to  see  Sir 


Henry  pontificating  in  all  his  uncalled-for 
splendor  will  never,  alas!  be  known. 

One  reason  why  the  pontifical  Shakes- 
peare failed  was  because  it  was  too  easy. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  caught  Irving's  idea, 
employed  Irving's  scene  painters,  costumers 
and  artistic  assistants;  and  on  the  larger 
stage  of  His  Majesty's  surpassed  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Lyceum.  Never  have  there  been 
more  spacious  architectural  effects  than 
Mr.  Tree  showed  in  the  Rome  of  "Julius 
Caesar,"  never  a  larger  prospect  of  idvllic 
landscape  than  in  OKvia's  garden  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  never  more  magnificent 
perspective,  vaster  aerial  spaces  Uian  on 
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the  mimic  seacoast  of  Bohemia.  Pit  and 
stall  fled  to  the  new  priest,  taking  little  note 
— so  long  as  the  show  was  better — of  the 
difference  between  an  actor  of  genius  and 
one  of  talent,  a  manager  reverent  to  his  text 
and  one  who  wrenched  it  at  will  to  his  per- 
sonal purposes.  London  abandoned  the 
Lyceum  to  provincials  in  town;  and  Irving 
played  to  half  houses  all  winter  long,  filling 
up  in  the  summer  only  with  the  influx  of 
Americans.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
English  provinces,  and  especially  for  the 
lucrative  trans- Atlantic  tours,  Irving  would 
have  had  to  stop  his  career  years  ago.  As 
it  was,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  Lyceum 
as  a  failure.  In  his  latest  venture,  Sardou's 
''Dante,"  he  took  over  the  huge  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  where  in  elaboration  of  stage  effects 
he  overtopped  the  spreading  Mr.  Tree.  In 
the  course  of  this  rivalry  in  the  purveying  of 
easy  dreams  the  English  actor-managers 
have  pushed  scenic  art  far  beyond  any  other 
nation.  Even  the  directors  of  the  great 
Continental  theatres  come  to  London  to 
study  mechanical  devices  and  the  pictorial 
effects.  But  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  is 
like  Poor  Tom,  acold. 

Is  it  to  be  much  wondered  at  that  for  cen- 
turies no  great  acting  plays  were  written? 
It  is  not  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  has 
lost  its  bent  for  the  stage.  Wordsworth, 
one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  not  ventured 
dramas,  protested  that  he  could  have  writ- 
ten plays  like  Shakespeare's  if  he  had  had 
the  mind,  whereupon  Lamb  mischievously 
conceded  that  it  was  only  the  mind  that  was 
lacking.  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron,  Swin- 
burne, Browning  and  Tennyson  all  had  the 
mind  to  write  plays,  and  wrote  them.  If  a 
knowledge  of  artistic  dramaturgy  had  been 
kept  alive  in  England,  and  the  public  of 
substantial  intelligence  had  been  educated 
to  the  theatre,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that 
the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  shone  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  printed 
page,  vying  with  the  dramatic  poets  of 
Ehzabeth.  But  the  popular  interest  in  the 
poetic  drama  was  quite  dead;  and  all  the 
great  English  poets  knew  of  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  was  what  they  had  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  the  Elizabethans  and  the 
Greeks.  The  more  faithfully  they  followed 
these  great  masters,  the  more  hopelessly 
were  they  led  astray.  Tennyson  wrote  plays 
quite  like  Shakespeare,  Swinburne  quite  like 
Sophocles.    Now  one  may,  if  he  chooses, 


prefer  the  stage  of  the  ancients.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  poetical  and  romantic  dra- 
ma, the  EHzabethan  stage,  notwithstanding 
some  crudities  (which  have,  however,  been 
vastly  overrated),  was  an  instrument  of  far 
greater  flexibility  and  range,  capable  of  far 
more  varied  and  emphatic  effects,  than  the 
scenery-crushed  modern  boards.  Better  or 
worse,  however,  the  signal  fact  is  that  it  is 
different.  The  stage  of  the  Lyceum  or  His 
Majesty's  differs  from  the  stage  of  Shakes- 
peare or  of  Sophocles  as  completely  as  a 
modern  symphony  orchestra  differs  from 
Sneak's  noise,  or  from  the  simple  musical 
instruments  of  an  Attic  chorus.  You  may 
prefer  the  music  of  the  viol  de  gamboys,  or 
of  the  Grecian  flute,  but  you  do  not  write 
it  to  be  played  in  a  violin  concerto.  Tenny- 
son's "Queen  Mary"  and  "Harold,"  and 
Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon"  are 
plays  of  very  high  order  of  poetic  merit — 
even  of  dramatic  merit  in  their  kind.  But 
their  dramatic  form  is  alien  to  the  modern 
theatre,  and  so  far  as  the  play-going  public 
is  concerned,  they  are  abortions. 

Well-directed  efforts  have  not  been  lack- 
ing to  bridge  the  chasm  between  English 
poetry  and  the  English  theatre.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert produced  one  piece,  "  PygmaHon  and 
Galatea,"  the  whimsically  tender  fancy 
of  which,  the  atmosphere  of  naive  and  de- 
licious womanly  feeling,  are  unrivalled. 
But  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  effort 
toward  a  poetical  drama  has  been  sustained 
and  hopeful.  Mr.  Stephen  Philhps  was 
an  actor  before  he  was  a  playwright,  and 
he  put  the  full  strength  of  his  youth  into 
the  undertaking.  He  was  fortunate,  more- 
over, in  finding  in  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  a 
manager  who  was  compelled  by  the  the- 
atre he  worked  in,  as  by  his  large  ambi- 
tions, to  dare  greatly.  The  result  was  pro- 
ductions that  spoke  to  the  dream-loving, 
picture-loving  English  public  with  a  cohe- 
rence and  cumulation  of  effect  hitherto  un- 
known. The  single  setting  in  "Herod," 
with  its  majestic  perspective  modulating 
subtly  with  the  passing  moods  of  the  day, 
threw  into  vivid  relief  the  soul  tragedy  of  the 
Jewish  king.  The  rapid  scenes  of  ''Ulysses" 
(as  produced  in  London,  not  as  produced 
in  America),  vibrating  from  Olympus  to 
Hades — from  the  halls  of  Penelope  to  the 
magic  isle  of  Calypso,  afforded  the  most 
gorgeous  raiment  for  what  is  essentially  a 
clothes-horse  play,  however  poetical.    "  Pa- 
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olo  and  Francesca,"  written  first,  but  pro- 
duced last  by  the  tardy  Mr.  George  Alex- 
ander, was  even  more  successful.  Mr. 
Phillips's  fate  has  been  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  Edmond  Rostand.  To  some 
he  has  seemed  a  poetic  dramatist  of  the  first 
order,  the  regenerator  of  a  long-languishing 
art;  to  others  he  has  seemed  a  mere  man 
of  the  theatre  with  a  gift  for  parroting  the 
poetic  diction  of  his  predecessors.  What  is 
certain  is  that  he  has  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries  written  plays  in  which  the  picto- 
rial splendors  of  the  modern  stage  reenforce 
the  dramatic  effect  instead  of  weakening  it. 
Hereafter  no  man  of  sense  will  venture  forth 
with  dramas  written  for  an  obsolete  stage. 
And  hereafter,  when  a  poetical  play  is  pro- 
duced the  pubhc,  it  is  hoped,  will  have 
standards  by  which  to  judge  it. 


V 


The  prose  play  has  suffered  similarly 
from  the  lack  of  established  traditions  and 
an  educated  play-going  public.  According 
to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  English  theatre 
hangs  between  sky  and  earth,  being  neither 
real  nor  ideal,  onlv  fantastic.  When  Arnold 
wrote  this  the  prose  drama  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Since  then  a  band  of  playwrights  has  ap- 
peared who  have  raised  it  to  a  level  it  has 
held  only  two  or  three  times  in  its  history. 
Yet  the  EngHsh  play  is  all  but  as  fantastic 
as  ever. 

Efforts  enough  have  been  made  to  plant 
the  drama  firm  on  the  ground  of  life.     When 
has  the  return  to  truth  not  been  the  war- 
cry  of  the  rising  artist  ?     To  a  public  that 
had  marvelled  at  the  audacity  of  Charles 
Matthews  in  putting  a  few  chairs  in  a  stage 
parlor,  the  teacups  and  saucers  of  Robert- 
son were  a  nine  days'  wonder  of  realism, 
while  windows  that  slid  open  and  doors 
that  slammed  shut  added  the  last  touch  of 
actuality.   Yet  what  now  strikes  us  in  seeing 
"  Caste"  and  "  Ours"  is  scarcely  their  real- 
ism!    Some  touches  of  rough,  strong  truth 
there  are  in  the  characters  of  humbler  sta- 
tion, the  Eccleses  and  the  Gerridges — types 
with  which  Robertson's  life  had  made  him 
famiUar;  and  these  are  of  vast  moment  in 
the  history  of  modern  English  comedy.  But 
as  for  the  veracious  portrayal  of  the  world 
of  fashion  and  function,   Robertson  had 
done  his  all  when  he  purchased  teacups  and 


saucers  for  the  property-man.  If  the  folk- 
drama  had  existed,  he  might  have  written 
pint-pot  comedies  with  the  hving  touch  or 
verisimilitude.  It  was  his  fate  that  he  had 
to  write  at  once  of  the  pint-pot  and  the  tea- 
cup. Result — an  ounce  of  real  life  mingled 
with  those  floods  of  absurd  and  sentimental 
fantasy  that  are  the  common  delight  of 
pit  and  stall. 

In  Henry  Arthur  Jones  the  theatre  gained 
a  robuster  and  more  intellectual  Robertson, 
whose  generation  is  more  auspicious,  who 
has  been  more  mercifully  spared  to  pursue 
his  artistic  development,  and  who  has  felt 
the  combined  influence  of  Dumas  and  Ibsen. 
Apprenticed  in  the  school  of  popular  melo- 
drama, the  success  of  "The  Silver  King" 
gave  his  solidly  ambitious  temperament 
freedom.     He  knew  the  humbler  Enghsh 
world  as  well  as  Robertson,  and  he  had  ob- 
served it  with  a  far  surer  intelligence,  a  far 
more  passionate  sincerity.     His  first  step 
upward  from  melodrama,  "  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners," revealed  a  sure  touch  in  picturing  the 
lower  middle  classes,  and  in  lashing  their 
vices  of  greed  and  hypocrisy.     It  was  a  suc- 
cess of  scandal.     It  roused  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  the  great  puritan  element,  still  in 
the  night  of  ignorance  of  those  who  two  cen- 
turies before  had  risen  up  against  Mohere's 
Tartuffe.     In  "  Michael  and  His  Lost  An- 
gel," Mr.  Jones  made  a  stand  for  freedom 
from  the  comic  relief,  the  superficial  senti- 
ment, and  the  theatric  devices  of  the  con- 
ventional play.     The  result  was  a  drama  of 
great  interest — as  simple  and  untheatrical, 
almost,  as  a  play  of  Ibsen,  and  as  a  study 
of  vital  passion  the  strongest  work  in  the 
modern  English  drama.     But  it  again  put 
a  religious  theme  on  the  boards,  and  this 
time  the  scandal  meant  failure.    The  falsely 
godly  rose  in  revolt,  and  the  public  of  un- 
biassed theatre-goers  was  unsatisfied  with- 
out the  theatrical  obviousness,  the  senti- 
mental mush  of  tradition.     In  two  other 
plays   of   note,    ''The   Middleman"   and 
"Judah,"  Mr.  Jones  kept  mainly  to  the 
middle  classes;  but  he  prudently  provided 
them  with  the  conventional  theatrical  de- 
vices,  and   was   at  pains  to  introduce  a 
larger  element  of  the  life  of  the  great  world. 
In  time  the  white  shirt-fronts  and  the 
bare  shoulders  completed  their  spell.     Mr- 
Jones  took  up  for  all,  if  not  for  good,  with 
the  fribbles  and  frabbles  of  aristocratic  so- 
cietv.     His  instinct  of  the  born  dramatist 
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Supper  after  the  play. 


and  his  vigorous  understanding  did  not  de- 
sert him.  His  wit  proved  genuine  and  his 
invention  abundant.  He  unites  in  an  un- 
usual degree  sympathy  with  the  most  way- 
ward femininity  and  with  the  most  virile 
manhood.  At  times  the  austerity  and  pas- 
sion of  Michael,  and  the  quintessential  femi- 
ninity of  his  Lost  Angel  come  to  the  surface. 
"The  Crusaders,"  "The  Masqueraders," 
"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  "The 
Manoeuvres  of  Jane,"  "The  Lackey's  Car- 
nival," "The  Princess's  Nose,"  are  most 


clever,  and  in  parts  dramatically  effective. 
But  they  are  all  tinged  with  the  vein  of  fan- 
tasy— of  the  fantasy  founded  on  vulgar  half 
knowledge  or  clean  misconception,  not  the 
fantasy  of  piquant  and  emphatic  truth;  in- 
stead of  flattering  the  sensibilities  of  the 
stalls,  have  frequently  and  quite  justifiably 
outraged  them.  And  they  have  lacked  the 
obvious  appeal  demanded  by  the  pit.  For 
the  most  part  Mr.  Jones  has  fallen  between 
the  two  stools  of  the  English  playhouse. 
Not  infrequently  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 
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In  "The  Liars"  Mr.  Jones  represents  in 
vivid   outline   and   with   abundant   comic 
effect  the  aristocratic  world  of  folly.     In 
"Mrs.  Dane's  Defense"  and  "Whitewash- 
ing Julia,"  he  employs  his  new  knack  of 
picturing  pohte  society  to  enforce  a  subtle 
and  biting  satire  against  his  old  hete  noir 
of  smug  respectabihty.  It  would  be  equally 
rash  to  say  whether  these 
plays  are  or  are  not  on  the 
plane  of  "  The  School  for 
Scandal."     What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  Mr.  Jones  is,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Augustin 
Filon,  "  the  most  English 
of  living  dramatic  authors, 
the   one  who   expresses 
most  brilliantly  and  most 
sincerely  the  spirit  of  his 
generation  and  his  race." 
Mr.  Arthur  Wing  Pinero 
has  been  both  less  fortu- 
nate than  Mr.  Jones  and 
more  fortunate.     An  alien 
to  native  English  sympa 
thies  and  instincts,  what 
he  lacks  in  native  genu- 
ineness he  makes  up,  with 
all  the  Jewish  mentality 
and  shrewdness,  in  artistic 
skill  and  address.     How- 
ever clearly  he  may  have 
seen  through  the  preten- 
sions of  the  new  woman, 
he  did  not  risk  the  success 
of  ''The  Weaker  Sex"  and 
"The  Amazons"  by  infus- 
ing into  them  reflections 
on  life  such  as  Moliere 
gave  to  similar  pieces  two 
centuries  before.     It  was 
enough   to   make   them 
Britishly  absurd  and  fan- 
tastical.    However  sin- 
cerely he  may  have   de- 
spised the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  his  audi- 
ences, he  signalized  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith's  notorious  experiment  in  free  love, 
not  by  any  such  logical  representation  of 
its  outcome  as  Sudermann  has  given  us  in 
"The  Joy  of  Living,"  but  by  making  his 


"Alas!    poorYorick! 


''happy  ending,"  even  in  such  a  masterpiece 
of  neat  and  poignantly  tender  observation, 
of  exquisite  fancy,  as  "Trelawny  of  the 
Wells." 

All  this  is  perhaps  due  not  so  much  to 
a  necessary  prudence  as  to  a  lack  of  the 
power  of  close  and  thorough  thinking.     In 
either  case  the  result  was  the  same.  Acutely 
true  to  life  as  Mr.  Pinero 
has  always   been   in   ex- 
pounding  his  theme,  in 
sketching   in   his  charac- 
ters and  making  them 
talk,  the   conclusions  of 
his  pieces  have  been  noth- 
ing  if    not   illogical.     It 
was  many  years  before  he 
wrote  the  perfect  last  act 
which  is  the  badge  of  dra- 
matic  masterhood.     Yet 
almost  from  the  start  Mr. 
Pinero  has  been  as  ardent 
an  innovator  as  Mr.  Jones, 
and  his  greater  adaptabil- 
ity has  brought  him  great- 
er success.     In  "The 
Profligate"  he  made  what 
seemed  to  him  then  a  dar- 
ing strike  for  artistic  free- 
dom, namely,  the   treat- 
ment of  a  serious — or  as  it 
is  called,  an  "  unpleasant " 
— theme  reahstically,  and 
without  the  palliation  of 
"comic    relief,"   which, 
rightly  considered,  is   so 
little  comic  and  so  very 
far  from  a  relief.     But 
less  rash  than  Mr.  Jones 
in  writing  "Michael  and 
His  Lost  Angel,"  he  did 
not  venture  all  in  a  single 
throw.     He  built  up  his 
play  about  one  of  the  most 
effective  theatric  situa- 
tions in  the  modern  drama.     Judged  by  the 
standard  Mr.  Pinero  has  since  set  up, "  The 
Profligate"  is  a  tangle  of  theatric  coinci- 
dence,   his    characters    sentimental    and 
psychologicaUy    impossible,    his    dialogue 
wooden.    But  "The  Profligate"  succeeded 
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hereoine  melodramatically  snatch  from  the  where  the  vastly  truer,  more  moving  and 

burning  the  Bible  she  had  thrown  into  the  significant  "Michael"  failed, 
fire.     However  genuinely  he  may  have  de-        Step  by  step  Mr.  Pinero  pressed  onward 

spised  the  sentimentahtyof  the  British  pub-  to  the  fuU  emancipation  from  the  tyranny 

lie,  he  shows  a  thrifty  leaning  toward  the  of  the  old  conventional  standards  of  pit 
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and  stalls.     His  success  has  not  been  uni- 
form.    In  " The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt"  he 
saw  a  work  of  art  of  the  first  water  fail,  and  at 
his  best  his  "  unpleasant "  plays  have  not  had 
the  success  of  such  early  meals  of  sentiment 
as  "Sweet  Lavender."     But  he  has  had 
the  reward  of  a  sincere  and  courageous 
artist.    In  portraying  the  English  man  he  is 
not  at  his  best.     His  most  virile  male  creat- 
ure  is   the    monstrous    Portuguese    Jew, 
Maldonado.    For  the  rest,  his  most  striking 
male  portraits  are  friends  of  women,  Cayley 
Dummel,  Croker  Harrington,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Olpherts.     It  is  in  feminine  portraits 
that  he  shows  his  real  strength,  and  here, 
except  for  minor  roles,  there  is  Httle  that  is 
natively  English.     Change  a  few  unimpor- 
tant details,    and  Iris,  even  Paula  Tan- 
queray,  might  be  women  of  any  nation- 
ahty.     In  this  fact,  of  course,  lies  a  part  of 
their  greatness.     In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  they  are  universal,  and  are  the  only 
heroines  of  Enghsh  drama  to  make  their 
way  with  success  into  the  repertoires  of  the 
great  actresses  of  the  Continent. 

Pinero  is  the  one  Enghsh  playwright  in 
whom  the  reahstic  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finds  full  and  adequate  expression ; 
and  if  we  may  venture  a  dangerous  and 
surreptitious  peep  into  the  future,  he  is  des- 
tined to  take  a  place  among  the  few  great 
Enghsh  dramatists. 

While  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero  have 
worked  their  way  upward  within  the  the- 
atre, two  men  of  equal  talents  have  ap- 
proached it  from  the  world  of  letters.     Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  first  burst  upon  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  British  pubhc  with 
the  declaration  that  he  was  an  atheist,  an 
anarchist,  and  a  vegetarian,  which  he  well 
knew  would  seem  to  it  a  climax  of  horrid 
attributes.    He  had  been  an  advanced  critic 
in  music,  painting,  and  the  drama,  and  a 
writer  of  novels  and  tracts  before  he  com- 
menced playwright.     In  dazzling  brilhance 
of  intelhgence  and  wit  he  is  far  above  any  of 
his  contemporaries ;  but  his  plays,  whether 
"pleasant"  or  "unpleasant,"  have  found 
Httle  more  favor  with  his  beef-eating  pubhc 
than  his  vegetarianism.     Even  "  Arms  and 
the  Man,"  and  "The  Devil's  Disciple," 
which  Mr.  Mansfield  played  with  some  suc- 
cess in  America,  would  not  go.     With  un- 
dashed  energy  he  has  produced  play  after 
play,  all  brilliant,  some  beautiful,  as  for  in- 
stance, "  Candida,"  declaring  that  not  only 
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himself,  but  Ibsen  his  master,  is  greater  than 
Shakespeare.  Play  after  play  has  been  pro- 
duced obscurely  by  a  band  of  loyal  enthusi- 
asts. It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Shaw  is 
either  an  atheist  or  an  anarchist.  It  is  very 
likely  that  in  waging  his  war  of  abuse  against 
Shakespeare  he  has  been  mindful  of  Thack- 
eray's adage  that  in  order  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  lion  it  is  only  necessary 
to  tweak  his  tail.  But  he  made  a  grave 
rniscalculation.  Having  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hon,  the  next  thing  is  to  keep 
from  being  devoured  by  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  case  is  in  striking  con- 
trast.   "  The  Wedding  Guest "  was  a  drama 
of  very  high  quahty,  deeply  human,  wise, 
and  sincere.     Except  for  an  amateurish 
theatrical  device  or  two,  it  was  real  enough 
to  suit  Mr.  Shaw.     But  it  was  also  "un- 
pleasant";  and    it  takes   the  mastery  of 
Mr.  Pinero  to  force  such  a  theme  on  the 
pubhc.     Mr.  Barrie  very  soon  "found  the 
wye."     He  abandoned  the  field  of  reahstic 
problems,  which  after  all  is  scarcely  his 
characteristic  field,  and  in  "  Quahty  Street" 
and  "The  Admirable  Crichton"  essayed 
the  region  of  airy  and  humorous  fantasy, 
which  is  so  much  his  own.     At  his  quaint- 
est he  is  truer  to  life  than  ah  but  the  master 
truth  teUers;  at  his  most  fantastic  he  has 
always  one  firm  foot  on  the  solid  ground  of 
fact.     Mr.  WilHam  Archer,  the  best  of  Eng- 
hsh critics,  has  grumbled,  a  little  unreason- 
ably, at  his  lack  of  intellectual  purpose  and 
philosophic  intention,  but  the  pubhc  found 
the  plays  it   has   long  been   waiting  for. 
They   are    amusing    enough   to   comport 
with  an  abundant  dinner,  and  are  never 
caustic;    they   are  weU  within  the  sym- 
pathies and   intelligence  of  both  pit  and 
staU,  and  they  bring  to  both  the  solace  of 
pleasant  dreams. 

Under  the  lead  of  Pinero  and  Jones, 
meantime,  a  brilliant  band  of  young  play- 
wrights has  assembled.  The  witty  and 
sincerely  sentimental  Mr.  Henry  V.  Es- 
mond, with  his  "  When  We  Were  Twenty- 
One"  and  his  "Wilderness";  the  sprightly 
and  clever  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton,  with  his 
"Liberty  Hah"  and  "The  Lord  and 
Lady  Algy";  the  irregular  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers  with  his  frank  melodrama  of 
"Captain  Swift"  and  his  pure  comedy  of 
"The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  the  deliciously 
Gilbertian  Captain  Marshall  with  his 
"Royal  Fam.ily,"and  "His  Excellency  the 
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Governor,"  and  finally  the  dainty  and 
tender  Mr.  H.  H.  Davies,  with  his  "Cyn- 
thia "  and  his  '^Cousin  Kate" — any  and 
all  of  these  are  playwrights  of  solid  per- 
formance and  great  promise.  Such  a 
galaxy  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
English  prose  drama. 


VI 


To  insure  that  the  present  excellences  ot 
the  English    playwrights  shall   be  main- 


tained— to  say  nothing  of  adequately  pro- 
ducing Shakespeare — it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  conserving  and  fostering  institution  of  the 
kind  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  drama 
on  the  Continent.  Strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  estabhsh  a  theatre  with  a  sufficient 
subvention,  preferably  from  private  sources, 
to  keep  the  best  English  plays  of  all  sorts 
alive  on  the  boards.  Whether  the  efforts 
will  succeed  cannot,  of  course,  be  foretold. 
The  playwrights  have  done  their  part.  It 
rests  with  the  public  to  turn  their  labors 
to  permanent  advantage. 


G I V  E  R  N  Y 

AN    IMPRESSION 

By  Marguerite  Merington 

Sown  in  furrowed  strife  and  pillage 
Meadows  spring  to  fruitful  tillage 
Down  the  wide,  white  Norman  road, 
Where  in  thatched  and  low-built  village 
You  shall  find  Monet's  abode. 
Near,  the  valleyed  Seine  runs,  cleaving 
Hills,  to  mate  with  ocean's  skir; 
Harvest  toilers,  at  their  sheaving, 
Sing  beside  the  shining  Eure. 

Roses  here  in  wind-swept  spaces. 
Sweet,  dispense  their  courtly  graces; 
Lilies,  mediaeval,  tall. 
Rise,  upHfting  saintly  faces 
Over  Monet's  garden  wall. 
Breathing  virginal  confession. 
Swinging  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
While  dark  poplars  in  procession. 
Priest-wise,  march  beside  the  Eure. 

Yon,  a  templed  spire  is  teaching 
Heaven's  ways,  with  penance,  preaching, 
Matins,  noon  and  comphn  prayer; 
Stands  a  wayside  cross,  beseeching 
Mary's  intercession-care. 
But  the  light  clouds  bound  for  Paris 
Know  what  sets  art's  blood  astir: 
Corot  trees,  Daubigny  marice, 
Monet  sunsets,  by  the  Eure! 

Monet's  workshop  is  that  high  line 
Where  green-blue  hills  cut  the  skyhne, 
Catching  dappled  hghts  that  pass; 
Purple  mowers  on  the  eyehne 
Scything  polychromic  grass; 
Foreground  splashed  with  poppies  scarlet; 
Middle-distance,  rainbow  blur; 
Cornfields  flecked  by  cornflowers'  starlet 
Stretching  to  the  silver  Eure. 

When  I  see  his  color-scheming 
Framed,  in  salon,  on  me  beaming — 
Sunsets,  haycocks,  hills  and  all- 
Drift  I  to  Giverny,  dreaming, 
Where  by  Monet's  garden  wall 
Memory  is  calling,  bell-like, 
From  the  prismy  days  that  were, 
While  dark  poplars,  sentinel-like, 
Guard  their  secret  by  the  Eure! 
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lATE'S  room  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  narrow  New 
York  house  where  the  twen- 
ty nurses  Hved  who  worked 
at  Dr.  May's  private  hospi- 
tal in  the  next  block.  When 
the  noon  whistles  sounded,  she  clambered 
out  of  bed  and  put  on  her  gray  wrapper. 
She  had  promised  herself  that  she  would 
get  up  if  she  was  not  asleep  by  noon.  As 
she  bathed  her  throbbing  cheeks  with  the 
tepid  water  from  the  pitcher,  she  decided 
that  she  was  more  tired  now  than  when 
she  had  gone  to  bed,  four  hours  ago.  She 
poked  her  feet  into  a  pair  of  pink  slippers 
and  passed  along  the  corridor  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

"  Oh,  that  you,  Miss  Putnam  ?  "  drawled 
a  voice  from  the  divan.  "You  awake, 
too?" 

Kate  blinked  at  the  speaker,  for  the  July 
sun  flared  off  the  asphalt  outside  through 
the  flimsy  window  curtains.  ''Yes,  I'm 
afraid  so,"  said  she.  "  It's  frightfully  hot. 
Miss  Quinn,  isn't  it?" 

"Jerusalem,  yes!  And  that  awful  noise 
all  day  long  from  the  subway,  just  when 
we're  trying  to  sleep." 

"  We  couldn't  ask  them  to  stop  blasting 
and  pounding  in  the  daytime  for  the  sake 
of  a  dozen  night  nurses." 

"Well,  I  haven't  hardly  slept  a  bit  this 
week,  and  that's  honest  truth." 

Miss  Quinn  was  under-sized,  and  had  a 
bony,  but,  in  profile,  a  rather  pretty  face 
under  a  mop  of  red  hair.  She  was  in  her 
night-gown,  and  she  gathered  the  folds  into 
a  club,  with  which  she  whacked  the  divan 
viciously.  Kate  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
cheap  centre-table,  fingering  the  tattered 
magazines  and  dangling  one  slipper  on  her 
toe.  The  parlor  was  not  shabbily  fur- 
nished, but  it  missed  altogether  the  livable 
appearance  of  home.  It  looked  like  a  den- 
tist's waiting-room.  In  a  Morris  chair  by 
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the  window  a  tall,  full-figured  girl  lay  back 
limply.  She  wore  the  light  blue  nurse's 
uniform;  her  cap  had  flopped  rakishly 
over  her  forehead,  and  she  had  loosened  her 
waist  and  apron.  Her  name  was  Easter- 
brook,  she  was  reputed  the  best  nurse  in 
the  hospital,  and  for  this  Kate  envied  her 
beyond  measure.  ■ 

"I'm  near  dead,  that's  what  lam,"  went  i| 
on  Miss  Quinn  aggressively,  "  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  quit  this  business,  you  see  if  I  ain't. 
What's  the  use,  anyhow?  I  wish  you'd 
tell  me.  We  only  go  wrinkled  before  we're 
thirty,  and  what's  the  use?" 

Kate's  swinging  foot  became  motionless 
and  she  stared  at  the  red-haired  girl  ab- 
sently. Miss  Easterbrook  opened  her 
eyes.  They  were  a  dusky  brown,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dusky  skin  of  her  square,  1 
clean-cut  face. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  complained.  "Why 
don't  you  keep  quiet,  Geniveve,  and  go  to 
bed?" 

"Pshaw,  you're  a  pretty  one  to  talk, 
Julia!  You  haven't  even  undressed  since 
you  came  off  duty." 

Miss  Easterbrook  yawned  with  sleepy 
good-nature  and  rubbed  her  elbows. 

"Are  you  still  on  Dr.  May's  pet  case?" 
asked  Kate.     "  The  neck  operation  ?  " 

"  Yes, "  said  Miss  Easterbrook.  "  Band- 
ages changed  every  hour,  and  I  had  to  hold 
her  all  night.  See  how  my  hands  shake. 
Whew!"  She  leaned  forward  and  con- 
templated the  hazy  glare  through  the  win- 
dow. "Another  scorcher.  Are  you  with 
Dr.  Kennedy's  pneumonia?" 

Kate  nodded. 

"Pneumonia's  jumpy  and  quick.  Is 
he  going  to " 

"I  don't  know,"  broke  in  Kate  eagerly. 
"The  doctor  doesn't  know  yet.  I  hope 
not.     The  crisis  is  due  to-day." 

"  Oh,  he'll  get  over  it,"  remarked  Geni- 
veve, with  an  affected  scorn.  "Your  pa- 
tient will  get  over  it.  Miss  Putnam,  and 
travel  away  somewhere  where  it's  cool  and 
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"Then,  if  you  haven't  ra-.ed  in,  you'll  be  set  on  another  case." — Page  414 
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sleepy  and  where  there's  no  sick  people,  and 
he'll  send  you  a  pair  of  cuff  pins,  and  that 
will  be  all  for  him.  Then,  if  you  haven't 
caved  in,  you'll  be  set  on  another  case. 
That's  life  for  you— 'The  sanctified 
sweetness  of  a  life  devoted  to  those  who  suf- 
fer.' Hey?  Didn't  you  get  that  from  a 
smirking  speech-maker  when  you  gradu- 
ated from  the  training-school?" 

"Don't  talk  like  a  silly  fool,  Jenny 
Quinn,"  recommended  Miss  Easterbrook 
severely. 

The  red-haired  girl  gave  a  shrill  giggle, 
stood  up,  and  stretched  her  angular  arms. 
"  Well,  I  feel  like  a  silly  fool  to  be  on  this 
job,"  she  laughed.  "I'm  going  to  take 
by-by  medicine  and  turn  in;"  and  she 
shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

As  Kate  dropped  on  the  divan  her 
mouth  was  tightened  by  a  vague  distress 
which  was  read  by  the  glance  of  the  nurse 
at  the  window\ 

"Jenny  hasn't  really  lost  her  grip,"  said 
Miss  Easterbrook.  "  Maybe  she's  slangy 
and  common,  but  she's  steady  as  steel  with 
her  patients." 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that,"  said 
Kate,  under  her  breath. 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  losing  one's  grip.  It's  so  simple  to 
do— so  shamefully  easy.  Why — "  She 
paused.  " I  wish  I  could  feel  rested,"  was 
her  inconsequential  conclusion. 

"  Get  Dr.  Kennedy  to  speak  to  the  su- 
perintendent for  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  ill.  It's  something  else. 
I  don't  know.  I  never  was  like  this  be- 
fore." 

Miss  Easterbrook's  hps  seemed  to  form 
a  question,  but  she  checked  it.  "  It's  only 
the  heat.  Miss  Putnam,"  she  substituted. 
"  Or — you  won't  mind  if " 

"Of  course  not." 

"  I've  often  thought  you  take  too  much 
interest  in  your  patients.  That's  where  a 
flippant  and  rather  vulgar  girl  like  Geni- 
veve  Quinn  has  the  best  of  you.  Personal 
interest,  I  mean — the  kind  that  wears  you 
out.  There  was  that  old  lady  with  the — 
you  remember.  Dr.  Wallace's  case.  When 
you  had  her,  I  found  you  crying  three  or 
four  different  times  in  the  linen  closet." 

"  It  was  so  sad, "  Kate  murmured.  "  The 
poor  woman  was  all  alone,  and " 

"  I  know.  But  we  people  can't  afford  to 
think  too  hard  about  such  things.     Our 


business  is  to  work  and  watch.     You  can't  j 
work  and  watch  and  carry  a  continuous  ' 
strain  on  your  heart  besides.     If  you  try 
to — my  gracious!  you'll  break  down  in  six 
months  instead  of  six  years,  as  most  of  us 
do." 

Miss  Easterbrook  unpinned  her  cap  and 
tossed  up  her  bronze  hair  with  her  large, 
gracefully  muscular  hands.  The  hair  was 
streaked  shghtly  with  threads  of  gray.  She 
had  the  characteristic  nurse's  face,  where 
one  could  see,  strangely  mated,  a  lovely 
feminine  tenderness  and  an  unyielding, 
mascuhne,  hold-fast  resolution. 

"That  is  famihar  enough,"  said  Kate, 
almost  fiercely.  "We  ought  to  be  me- 
chanical. We  are  forbidden  to  have 
hearts,  just  as  we  are  forbidden  to  have 
homes.     Hearts  are  unwholesome  for  us.'^ 

The  other  smiled.  "  Not  as  bad  as  that, 
I  hope.  The  personal,  sympathetic  ele- 
ment in  nursing  is  a  tremendous-  help, 
Miss  Putnam,  professionally.  But  if  you 
let  your  heart  interfere  with  your  brain 
and  your  hands,  and  with  your  self-bal- 
ance  " 

"Oh,  I  see,"  sighed  Kate.  "I  don't 
believe  I'm  in  any  danger  on  that  score. 
Thank  you,  all  the  same." 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  slender 
young  woman,  gowned  and  hatted  in  mod- 
ish street  costume.  She  walked  to  the 
mirror  over  the  mantel,  adjusting  her  veil. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Wingate,"  said 
Julia  Easterbrook.     "  Your  day  off  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I've  just  had  an  operation  with  Dr. 
Van  Deusen."  Miss  Wingate's  voice  fal- 
tered, and  when  she  turned,  Kate  perceived 
with  dismay  that  she  had  been  crying. 

Miss  Easterbrook  raised  her  eyebrows 
significantly.  "  Old  Van  has  a  tongue  like 
a  whip,  bless  him!"  she  said. 

"  But  he  had  no  right  to  talk  as  he  did, 
and  before  everybody,"  panted  Miss  Win- 
gate,  fighting  a  persistent  sob.  "The 
ether  spray  caught— only  for  a  second— I 
couldn't  budge  it.  So  he  blackguarded 
me — he — oh!" 

With  her  handkerchief  she  dabbed  fran- 
tically at  her  cheeks  underneath  her  veil. 

"Some  doctors,  on  occasions,  aren't 
men, "  observed  Miss  Easterbrook  senten- 
tiously.  "They're  machines,  and  so  are 
we.  You  were  a  part  of  the  spray  thing 
this  morning,  and  when  Van  swore  he  was 
swearing  at  the  machine." 
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"Well,  he  must  apologize  or^ " 

"  Oh,  he'll  apologize,  and  swear  at  you 
to-morrow,  if  he  thinks  you  need  it.  But 
the  next  time  you  handle  a  spray  for  him  it 
won't  go  wrong,  that's  all." 

Miss  Wingate  shook  her  head  obsti- 
nately. "I  can't  endure  it  any  more, "  she 
declared,  and  went  out. 

A  private  victoria  stood  at  the  curb. 
The  two  nurses  in  the  parlor  watched  Miss 
Wingate  seat  herself  in  the  carriage  and 
roh  off  over  the  blistered  pavement. 

"  Poor  thing!"  commented  Miss  Easter- 
brook.  "  I'm  sorry  for  the  lady  nurses,  as 
we  call  them.  What  can  you  expect? 
They  haven't  been  brought  up  among 
people  who  work  for  a  living.  They 
haven't  got  it  in  'em." 

"  I  wonder  why  Miss  Wingate  wants  to 
be  a  nurse." 

"Every  girl  dreams  she  wants  to  be  a 
nurse  at  some  time  or  other.  Most  of  the 
well-to-do  women  who  try  it  haven't  the 
balance  of  education,  I  fancy.  It's  a 
woman's  nature  to  feel  she's  bound  to  sac- 
rifice herself  for  something.  Some  rich 
girls  haven't  been  given  much  to  think 
about,  and  this  sacrifice  idea  swamps  them. 
But  they  can't  keep  at  it  long,  that's  one 
comfort.  After  all,  it's  the  earning  of 
bread  and  butter  that  makes  people  stick. 
With  me  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  to  be  a 
nurse  or  a  milliner.  I've  worked  hard 
here,  and  I  guess  I've  succeeded  as  well  as 
anyone  can."  Miss  Easterbrook  squared 
her  superb  shoulders  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "And  I'm  going  to  quit  to- 
morrow." 

"What!  You?"  gasped  Kate.  "You? 
Not  you,  of  all  persons!"  Her  surprise 
turned  quickly  to  a  queer,  lonesome  sense 
of  helplessness. 

"Yes,  I,"  said  Miss  Easterbrook  dog- 
gedly, and  stooped  over,  as  if  embarrassed, 
to  unbutton  her  felt-soled  shoes.  "I'm 
planning  to  leave  the  hospital  when  my 
case  is  finished.  I  have  a  situation  as  a 
private  nurse  to  travel  with  an  invalid.  It 
will  be  easy — and  lucrative." 

"  But  your  profession — your  ambi- 
tions  " 

Miss  Easterbrook's  mirthless  laugh 
grated,  and  she  did  not  directly  reply. 
Kate  understood. 

"I've  noticed  before  to-day.  Miss  Put- 
nam, that  you're  feehng  ground  down  at 


the  hospital,"  proceeded  the  older  nurse. || 
"  Look  here.     I  know  of  a  place  similar  to 
mine  that  I  can  get  for  you  if  you  want." 

"  It  isn't  nursing, "  said  Kate,  half  to  her- 
self.    "It's  vegetating." 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Miss  Easter- 
brook irritably.     "But  what's  the  use?" 

Kate's  fingers  trembled  and  she  clasped 
them  tight  in  her  lap. 

"What's  the  use  of  it  here.  Miss  Put- 
nam ?  Easy  private  nursing  may  be  like  a 
retreat  from  active  duty,  but— you  come 
and  talk  with  me  in  the  morning." 

"It's  not  the  grind  I'm  afraid  of." 
Kate's  vehemence  suggested  oddly  a  cul- 
prit defending  himself  in  the  dock.  "  I'm 
not  afraid  of  w^ork.  But  where's  the  end? 
Where's  the  credit?  Who  cares  for  you 
when  the  grind  is  over?  You  must  be  a 
machine — a  coarsened,  forgotten  machine 
without  a  heart."  She  finished  with  a 
little  wail. 

Miss  Easterbrook  inspected  her  keenly. 
"Nerves,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "Take 
some  of  Geniveve's  sulphonal  before  you  lie 
dowm.     And  talk  with  me  in  the  morning." 

Kate  had  a  dread  of  such  refuges,  so  she 
did  not  try  the  sulphonal.  All  the  after- 
noon her  tired  brain  echoed  the  episodes  of 
the  morning.  The  unapplauded  slavery 
of  her  profession  became  a  nightmare. 
Certain  of  Geniveve  Quinn's  phrases  hung 
miserably  in  her  mind.  Had  she,  Kate 
Putnam,  lost  her  grip  ?  Miss  Easterbrook 
had  lost  hers.  "If  there  is  to  be  a  re- 
treat, "  thought  Kate,  "  I'll  have  the  exam- 
ple of  the  best  soldier  in  the  ranks." 

She  dressed  in  time  for  tea,  and  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock  she  presented  herself  at 
the  hospital  and  at  her  patient's  room,  re- 
lieving Miss  Bernstein,  the  day  nurse. 


II 


On  the  ceiling  over  the  sick  man's  pil- 
low two  wavering  cracks  made  the  outline 
of  a  fish.  During  the  forenoon  the  man 
had  observed  the  fish  idly,  amused  with 
himself  for  discovering  the  resemblance.  _, 
Latterly  his  amusement  had  sobered  to  an^ 
angry  suspicion.  The  fish  became  poten- 
tial, horrible.  The  man's  eyes  never  leftj 
it.  He  feared  to  close  them.  Unwatched^ 
this  crafty  monster  might  accomplish  vil-j 
lainous  deeds  as  he  lay  there  helpless  witl 
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long  spikes  driven  through  his  lungs.  The 
man's  mental  attitude  toward  the  fish  was 
that  of  fierce  hatred.  He  stared  at  the 
cracks  savagely  and  silently. 

Miss  Putnam  drew  the  clinical  chart 
under  the  dim  rays  of  the  night-lamp  and 
read  the  physician's  latest  memorandum. 
Clamped  to  the  chart  was  the  patient's 
pedigree : 

^^  Name:  Capt.  Winfield  Scott  Knox, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired).  Occupation:  Civil  en- 
gineer. Age:  69.  Address:  Army  and 
Navy  Club.  Married :  Widower.  Nearest 
relative  to  notify:  Sheridan  Knox  (son), 
ist  Lieutenant,  B  Troop,  14th  United 
States  Cavalry,  Luzon,  P.  I.  Arrived  at 
hospital:  July  10.  To  be  treated  for: 
Pneumonia.  Doctor :  Kennedy.  Nurses: 
Day — Bernstein;  Night — Putnam." 

Kate  made  a  rigorous  inventory  of  the 
bottles  and  apphances  on  the  table.  She 
trimmed  the  wick  under  the  little  kettle  in 
which  the  creosote  was  ready  for  fuming. 
She  studied  an  oxygen  tank.  Finally  she 
leaned  back  in  the  chair  behind  the  head 
screen  of  the  bed,  relaxing  every  muscle. 
The  pose  made  her  vaguely  resemble  a  pu- 
gilist resting  against  the  ropes  in  his  corner 
of  the  ring.  The  crisis  of  the  pneumonia 
was  to  come. 

The  night  was  very  sultry.  Kate's 
black  hair  nestled  damply  on  her  temples. 
Her  skin  was  that  of  a  woman  who  works 
out  of  the  sunlight,  but  its  mild  pallor  was 
belied  by  her  well-set  chin,  her  heavy 
wrists,  and  her  strongly-knit  figure.  Her 
eyes  were  a  cold  and  stubborn  gray. 

A  mumble  arose  from  the  pillow.  Kate 
slipped  to  the  bedside,  gliding  evenly, 
accurate  as  a  bit  of  mechanism  in  a  groove. 

"Who  ever  saw  Arizona  fishes  in  an 
alkali  pool  ?  "  croaked  the  Captain.  "  Eh  ? 
Did  you?" 

"Yes.  Everything  is  all  right,  Mr. 
Knox.  You  are  having  a  good  sleep." 
The  nurse's  quiet  voice  was  not  that  with 
which  a  mother  patronizingly  soothes  a 
child,  but  rather  the  hushed,  easy  voice  of  a 
gentleman  paying  compliments  to  his 
neighbor  at  dinner. 

Knox  lay  flat,  so  that  the  exaggerated 
saliency  of  his  jaw  made  the  old-fashioned 
white  imperial  jut  upward.  The  Captain 
was  big,  gaunt,  and  raw-boned.  Kate 
moistened  his  lips  with  lemon  juice  and 
listerine.     Then  she  laid  a  clinical  ther- 


mometer in  his    armpit,    picked   up   her     "l 
watch,  and  noted  his  pulse  and  respiration. 
All  of  her  movements  were  unhurried  and 
continuous,  made  without  break  or  hesi- 
tation. 

The  Captain  twitched  his  shaggy  head. 
"  I  reckon  they'll  rush  us  from  the  butte, " 
he  snarled.  "  When  they  do,  you  hoist  me 
up  and  give  me  a  carbine." 

"Very  well." 

"  Say  '  sir,'  you  rookie." 

"Very  well,  sir, "  said  Kate. 

The  door  swung,  and  Dr.  Kennedy 
beckoned  her  into  the  corridor.  Having 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  an  ushers'  dinner,  the 
doctor  was  in  evening  clothes,  and  he 
crunched  the  fragrance  out  of  his  violets  as 
he  whispered  to  Miss  Putnam.  He  was 
young,  smooth  shaven,  stockily  built. 
Kate  showed  him  the  chart,  and  Kennedy 
scowded  sharply  and  gravely. 

' '  This  means  business.    Any  delirium  ? ' ' 

"  He  has  been  wandering  slightly." 

"  Yes.  I  have  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
for  a  little  while,  but  I  shall  spend  the  night 
here.  We'll  begin  work  about  four,  prob- 
ably. Miss  Putnam.  It  will  be  nice  sail- 
ing." 

Kennedy  yawned,  and  tiptoed  down- 
stairs, w^here  he  and  another  night-bound 
doctor  resumed  a  heated  discussion  about 
the  last  Yale-Harvard  race.  The  floor 
nurse  came  paddling  along  the  corridor 
with  a  tray  on  w^hich  steamed  a  generous 
cup  of  black  coffee. 

"  No,  I  think  not, "  Kate  said. 

"  There's  lovely  cold  chicken  for  supper. 
Miss  Putnam.  And  milk  punch  making 
for  the  doctors  at  midnight.  Maybe  some 
of  that — you  look  peaked,  and  they  say  you 
and  Dr.  Kennedy  are  in  for  it." 

"No,  thank  'you,  Miss  Hodge.  I'd 
rather  wait  until — until  we  can  tell;"  and 
the  door  closed  behind  her. 

In  his  heaving  struggle  for  breath,  the 
sick  man  had  pulled  down  the  sheet  and  his 
breast  was  bared,  so  that  Kate  saw  plainly 
the  three  triangular  scars  which  he  carried 
there.  He  had  another  mark,  a  long,  blue 
welt  running  over  his  shoulder,  which 
Kate  had  found  when  she  first  bathed  his 
back  with  alcohol.  She  replaced  the 
sheet,  scanned  the  old  Indian  fighter  criti- 
cally, and  took  her  post  on  a  low^  chair  be- 
side the  bed.  His  breathing  was  even 
shorter  than  when  she  left  him. 
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For  nearly  an  hour,  it  seemed,  she  sat 
there,  tense  and  watchful.  When  she  took 
his  pulse  and  temperature  again,  he  asked 
for  water.  Before  Kate  gave  it  to  him  she 
went  out  of  the  room  and  made  a  hasty  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Kennedy — where  was  Dr. 
Kennedy  ?  The  doctor  was  needed.  Dr. 
Kennedy  had  not  returned. 

"  When  he  comes  in, "  said  Kate  through 
the  speaking-tube,  "please  let  him  be  told 
to  come  upstairs  immediately." 

Hardly  were  her  fingers  again  on  the 
door  knob  when  the  Captain's  voice 
clanged  out  like  a  cracked  bugle: 

"  Give  me  a  carbine,  and  stand  by. 
Sergeant!  Sergeant  Corcoran!  Steady 
the  troop!" 


Ill 


"Steady  the  troop!  I've  got  my  last 
wound,  sergeant.  Don't  let  the  men  see. 
Hold  me  up!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Kate. 

"  They're  Apaches,  aren't  they  ?  Steady 
all  for  the  rush.     Hold — me — iip!^' 

The  Captain  writhed  in  her  arms,  gasp- 
ing furiously  for  life. 

"Lie  down,  sir,"  she  begged. 

"  Hoist  me  so  the  men  can  see  me,  damn 
you!" 

"All  right,  sir." 

"Steady,  men.  We  can  Hck  'em  end- 
wise. Hooker,  your  hat's  like  a  sieve. 
Moose  up  that  rock,  you  fool,  and  belly 
down." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  Kate  dutifully. 

"  Draw  in  your  platoon,  Mr.  Delancey, 
if  you  please,  and — whisper." 

The  nurse  put  her  ear  to  his  lips. 

"They  outnumber  us  ten  to  one," 
groaned  the  Captain.  "Not  much  of  a 
chance,  eh,  Delancey?  Good-by,  dear 
old  man!"  and  then  his  hoarse  voice 
swelled  to  an  inspiring  shout.  "  Now, 
men,  we've  got  'em  licked  sure!  Give  'em 
hell  for  Custer!  Steady!  We'll  pull  out 
yet.  Remember  the  regiment,  and  shoot 
low — low — low ! " 

He  choked  and  fell  back,  exhausted, 
lifeless.  Kate  pressed  the  bell  button  and 
picked  out  a  hypodermic.  She  twice  read 
the  label  on  a  vial,  filled  the  syringe,  and 
read  the  label  a  third  time.  Finally  she 
pinched   up    the    skin    of   the    Captain's 


shoulder  and  injected  the  caffeine  delib- 
erately. 

"Stand  by,  Corcoran,"  muttered  Knox, 
as  she  leaned  over  him.  "  Here's  the  place 
to  die,  sergeant,  on  the  firing  line  with  the 
non-coms,  all  soldiers  together."  The 
powerful  stimulant  loosened  his  tongue. 
"Promotion?  Name  in  the  papers? 
Those  aren't  the  things  that  count. 
Twenty-five  years  out  of  the  Point,  and  I 
quit  a  captain.  But  mind  this.  I've  lived 
with  good  men  who  do  good  work — like 
you.  Listen  to  me,  sergeant.  You  thank 
God  you're  sweating  on  the  firing  line  in- 
stead of  loafing  in  a  boiled  shirt.  Hold  me 
up.  Don't  let  me  fall  till  I'm  dead,  you 
hairy  Irishman!" 

"Never  fear,  sir,"  said  Kate.  "We'll 
pull  out." 

Her  fingers  had  never  left  his  pulse,  and 
now  again  the  hypodermic  stung  his  shoul- 
der. Kate's  face  was  hardened  incredibly 
by  the  grim,  desperate,  indomitable  look 
of  combat  which  had  settled  there.  She 
had  become  the  very  spirit  of  fight  made 
visible,  incarnate. 

"What?"  cried  the  Captain.  "Have 
we  stopped  'em?     Have  we  driven  'em?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It's  the  non-coms  that  did  it."  In 
spite  of  her,  Knox  raised  his  head  from  the 
pillow.  "Three  cheers  for  the  old  regi- 
ment ! "  he  yelled.  "  Three  cheers  for  Ours, 
from  the  colonel  to  the  drums!  Hip — • 
hip — "  He  broke  off ,  listening  wistfully. 
"  I  can't  hear  the  men,  sergeant." 

"  The  men  are  cheering,  sir." 

"  I  hear  'em.  That's  music.  Now  I'll 
go  out,  sergeant.  The  Lord  bless  you, 
Corcoran !  Always  be  a  good  soldier,  Cor- 
coran, and " 

Kennedy  strode  in.  He  flung  his  coat 
on  the  floor  and  rolled  his  sleeves  up  over 
his  sturdy  arms,  while  his  single  quick 
glance  seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  the 
Captain,  Kate,  and  the  chart  which  she 
handed  him  in  silence.  His  countenance 
copied  Kate's  strangely,  stamped  by  the 
same  alert,  invincible  spirit  of  battle. 

"  Caffeine— brandy, "  he  said.  "Very 
well  done.  Now,  the  saline  solution,  please. 
Steady,  Miss  Putnam.  This  is  the  last  tug. 
We  can  win  yet;  we  must  win." 

It  was  as  if  they  stood  in  the  physical 
presence  of  a  gigantic  foe,  savage  and 
murderous. 
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"Ouf!  That  was  close  work." 
Dr.  Kennedy  extended  his  bare  arms  in 
the  flush  of  early  sunshine  which  yellowed 
the  bedroom.  He  and  Kate  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled  proudly.  They 
were  both  conscious  of  that  infinite  mutual 
trust  and  pride  which  comes  to  those  who 
have  won  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  fight 
against  the  mightiest  of  enemies.  They 
were  very  tired,  and  their  faces  were  gray 
and  pulled.  The  birds  were  piping  in  the 
yard  behind  the  hospital.  Knox  slept;  his 
heart  had  outlasted  the  disease. 

Miss  Bernstein,  fresh  and  serene,  came  to 
take  the  day  watch,  and  the  doctor  accom- 
panied Kate  down  the  corridor.  He  was 
cross-examining  her  about  an  abnormal 
fluctuation  of  Knox's  pulse  during  the  defer- 
vescence. At  the  stair  landing  he  halted. 
"  Look  here.  Miss  Putnam,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you — "  said  he  shyly, "  I  congrat- 
ulate you.  The  superintendent  shall 
know  how  well  you — "  he  held  out  his 
hand  clumsily. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that;  I'm  satisfied  just 
to  have  helped,"  replied  Kate.  "All  the 
congratulations  belong  to  you — to  your 
treatment.     You  were  splendid." 

"But  a  really  capable  nurse,"  stam- 
mered Kennedy,  in  bashful  earnestness, 
"  is  worth  all  the  treatment  in  the  world  in 
a  case  Hke  that.  By  the  way,  I've  a  tick- 
Hsh  amputation  coming  Thursday.  I'd 
Hke  to  speak  to  have  you  assigned." 

Kate  nodded  eagerly,  for  she  was  grati- 
fied far  beyond  the  power  of  acknowledg- 
ment in  words,  and  Kennedy  fled,  tossing 
on  his  coat.  Two  smiling  day  nurses  in 
the  hall  clapped  their  hands  together  noise- 
lessly as  Kate  hurried  by.  The  door- 
maid  stopped  her. 

"  There's  somebody  out  there  waiting  to 
see  Mr.  Knox's  nurse.  Miss  Putnam, "  said 
the  servant.  "He  wouldn't  come  in. 
He's  a  poHceman." 

"Name  o'  Dan'l  J.  Hooker,  ma'am," 
announced  a  resonant  voice  from  beyond 
the  threshold. 

^  Kate  saw  a  short,  wiry,  middle-aged  po- 
lice officer,  who  held  rigidly  in  his  white 
gloved  hand  something  covered  with  a 
gaudy  handkerchief.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  apparent  that  he  was  reciting  a  speech 
that  had  been  thoughtfully  rehearsed. 
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"What  is  it,  Mr.  Hooker?"  Kate  in- 
quired. 

"I  come  'count  o'  Cap'n  Knox,  ma'am," 
he  said.  "  Heared  he  lay  up  in  horsepital 
here,  and  respeckfully  begs  to  ask  sur- 
geon's leave  for  to  see  my  cap'n." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  see  him, "  Kate 
replied  gently.     "  He's  been  very  sick." 

Hooker  became  stern.  "Cap'n  Knox 
mightn't  mind  seein'  me,  ma'am.  I  was 
in  his  command,  see,  for  three  'Hstments  in 
the  Western  country — corp'ral,  ma'am, 
F  troop,  Sixt'  cav'lry.  I'd  sorter  like  to  be 
let  to  give  good-by  to  my  cap'n." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  getting  well.  He's  out  of 
danger." 

The  poHceman  looked,  if  possible,  more 
stern  than  before.  His  throat  worked 
once  or  twice,  and,  with  a  sheepish  desire  to 
divert  Kate's  attention,  he  removed  the 
handkerchief  from  his  bundle  and  revealed 
a  tight  and  hideous  Httle  bunch  of  red  and 
purple  flowers. 

"Th'  old  woman  was  bound  I  should 
pack  these  along,"  explained  Hooker, 
"  though  the  cap'n,  he  don't  give  a — don't 
hanker  for  'em.     But  she  says  he  ain't  got 

no  kin  this  side  the  map,  she  says,  and " 

"  They  are  very  pretty.  Captain  Knox 
will  be  delighted  that  Mrs.  Hooker  thought 
of  sending  them."  Kate  gave  the  flowers 
to  the  care  of  the  maid-servant.  "And 
now — corporal — will  you  walk  with  me  to 
my  boarding-house?  The  fact  is,  I'm 
worn  out." 

"  Sure  I  win, "  assented  Hooker. 
The  air  was  cool,  breezy,  and  refreshing. 
Kate's  physical  weariness  contributed 
oddly  to  the  elation  and  buoyancy  of  her 
spirits;  as  if  floating  in  a  cloud  of  thank- 
fulness, she  walked  without  being  aware 
that  she  touched  the  pavement.  Hooker 
marched  a  trifle  behind  her  elbow. 

"I  wish  you  would  teH  me  something," 
suggested  she.  "Captain  Knox  served 
twenty  years,  I  beHeve.  And  he  was  only 
— a  captain!" 

Hooker  reflectively  stroked  his  stub  of  a 
grizzled  moustache,  frankly  anxious  to  be 
agreeable.  "WeH,  ma'am,"  he  began, 
"  that  was  the  way  with  the  army  in  them 
days — more  gray-headed  comp'ny  orficers 
than  not,  ma'am.  Underpaid  and  under- 
manned, and  nobody  east  of  the  Mississippi 
seemed  to  care  about  us  then.  But  that 
didn't  bother  the  cap'n  none.   No,  sir.    '  Al- 
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ways  do  your  duty,'  was  the  cap'n's  word. 
'Always  be  a  soldier  wherever  you're  put,' 
and  many  a  tarrier  in  th'  old  troop  remem- 
bers it.  We  seen  raspin'  service,  F  troop 
did." 

Kate  laughed  contentedly.  "  Captain 
Knox  took  me  for  a  soldier  last  night.  For 
Sergeant  Corcoran.     Did  you  know  him  ? ' ' 

"  Black  Tim  Corcoran  ?  Oh,  by  gosh ! " 
Hooker  covered  his  mouth  with  his  broad 
palm.  "  The  best  fighting  sergeant  in  the 
reg'ment,  ma'am,  and,  begging  humble 
pardon,  the  ughest,  with  a  face  on  him  like 
a  lump  of  coal.  The  cap'n  must  a-been 
sure  enough  bad." 

They  passed  a  group  of  laborers,  husky, 
ponderous  fellows  in  overalls  and  jumpers. 
One  of  them  slipped  off  his  cap  and  made 
room  for  Kate  along  the  curb.  She 
smiled  her  thanks,  and  another  workman 
chuckled. 

"Lynch  has  a  mash  on  the  copper's 
girl,"  he  proclaimed, with  a  good-humored 
grin  which  was  instantly  withered  by  his 
comrade's  dangerous  contempt. 

"Me  brother  laid  in  Billyvue  wanst, " 
said  Lynch.  "  Divil  a  wan  o'  them  nurs- 
ing women  do  I  pass  since  wid  me  head 
covered."  He  pulled  the  ragged  cap  over 
his  brows.  "  Cronin,  me  gay  bucko,  I'll 
smash  the  lippy  mug  of  you  if  you  say 
more." 

Kate  did  not  hear  the  retort,  but  it  could 
not  have  increased  the  satisfaction  which 
already  filled  her  exultant  soul  to  over- 
flowing as  she  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  apart- 
ment house. 

"Good-by,  corporal,"  she  cried  gayly. 
"Don't  forget  to  come  to-morrow." 

Hooker  eyed  her,  dehberating  solemnly. 
She  feared  that  he  was  going  to  take  off  his 
helmet  and  bow,  which  would  have  seemed 
quite  incongruous,  but  the  veteran  trooper 


knew  better.  It  was  something  to  see 
Hooker  brace  his  shoulders,  click  his  heels, 
swing  his  hand  to  his  vizor,  and  salute, 
slapping  his  taut  thigh  with  a  resounding 
blow  which  did  credit  to  his  old-time  drill. 

"Thankyoukindly,  ma'am,"  he  growled. 
"I  will  report  to-morrow,  ma'am,  as 
ordered." 

In  the  sitting-room  Julia  Easterbrook 
was  stretched  on  the  divan,  mopping  her 
forehead  with  pungent  cologne. 

"Another  hard  night?"  asked  Kate. 

"My  patient  had  a  bad  relapse.  I'm 
going  back  to  her  after  breakfast." 

"Good  gracious!  you'll  kill  yourself," 
exclaimed  Miss  Putnam,  aghast. 

Julia  Easterbrook  brandished  the  co- 
logne bottle  in  her  clenched  fist  vindictively, 
"  I  let  a  bandage  slip, "  she  moaned.  "  It 
was  pure  negligence.  If  Jenny  Quinn  hadn't 
rushed  in  to  help — well,  I'm  going  back  to 
make  up  for  it,  or  know  the  reason  why." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  you  had  such  hard  luck, " 
faltered  Kate,  genuinely  shocked. 

"It  wasn't  luck,  it  was  incompetence." 
The  older  nurse  sat  up  slowly.  "Every- 
body says  you  pulled  your  pneumonia 
through  in  glorious  style." 

"  The  crisis  is  passed,  at  any  rate,  thank 
you."  Kate  moved  toward  the  door;  then 
she  hesitated.  "Miss  Easterbrook,"  she 
went  on,  "  about  that  situation  you  spoke 
of  yesterday " 

"  What  ?    What  situation  ?  " 

"The  private  nursing,  you  know." 

"Private — oh,  yes.  Well,  I  can't  leave 
the  hospital  just  yet,  Miss  Putnam.  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  leave  at  all  now,  re- 
membering last  night."  She  shuddered 
painfully.     "But  you " 

"  Oh,  I've  changed  my  mind,  too.  I 
shan't  desert  hospital  work.  What's  the 
use?"  said  Kate,  triumphant. 


PANAMA 

By  James   Jeffrey  Roche 

Here  the  oceans  twain  have  waited 
All  the  ages  to  be  mated, — 
Waited  long  and  waited  vainly, 
Though  the  script  was  written  plainly: 
"This,  the  portal  of  the  sea, 
Opes  for  him  who  holds  the  key; 
Here  the  empire  of  the  earth 
Waits  in  patience  for  its  birth." 

But  the  Spanish  monarch,  dimly 

Seeing  Httle,  answered  grimly: 

*' North  and  South  the  land  is  Spain's; 

As  God  gave  it,  it  remains. 

He  who  seeks  to  break  the  tie, 

By  mine  honor,  he  shall  die!"* 

So  the  centuries  rolled  on. 
And  the  gift  of  great  Colon, 
Like  a  spendthrift's  heritage. 
Dwindled  slowly,  age  by  age. 
Till  the  flag  of  red  and  gold 
Fell  from  hands  unnerved  and  old, 
And  the  granite-pillared  gate 
Waited  still  the  key  of  fate. 

Who  shall  hold  that  magic  key 

But  the  child  of  destiny, 

In  whose  veins  has  mingled  long 

All  the  best  blood  of  the  strong? 

He  who  takes  his  place  by  grace 

Of  no  single  tribe  or  race. 

But  by  many  a  rich  bequest 

From  the  bravest  and  the  best. 

Sentinel  of  duty,  here 

Must  he  guard  a  hemisphere. 

Let  the  old  world  keep  its  ways; 
Naught  to  him  its  blame  or  praise; 
Naught  its  greed,  or  hate,  or  fear; 
For  all  swords  be  sheathed  here. 

Yea,  the  gateway  shall  be  free 

Unto  all,  from  sea  to  sea; 

And  no  fratricidal  slaughter 

Shall  defile  its  sacred  water; 

But— the  hand  that  oped  the  gate  shall  forever  hold  the  key! 

*  Phihp  II  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  for  anyone  who  should  propose  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  D. 

London,  June  20,  1847. 

My  Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt:  On 
the  19th,  Saturday,  we  breakfasted  with 
Lady  Byron  and  my  friend,  Miss  Mur- 
ray, at  Mr.  Rogers 's.  He  and  Lady  Byron 
had  not  met  for  many,  many  years,  and 
their  renewal  of  old  friendship  was  very 
interesting  to  witness.  Mr.  Rogers  told 
me  that  he  first  introduced  her  to  Lord 
Byron.  After  breakfast  he  had  been  re- 
peating some  lines  of  poetry  which  he 
thought  fine,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed: 
''But  there  is  a  bit  of  American  prose, 
which,  I  think,  has  more  poetry  in  it  than 
almost  any  modern  verse."  He  then 
repeated,  I  should  think,  more  than  a  page 
from  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  describing  the  falling  overboard 
of  one  of  the  crew,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced, not  only  at  the  moment,  but  for 
some  time  afterward.  I  wondered  at  his 
memory,  which  enabled  him  to  recite  so 
beautifully  a  long  prose  passage,  so  much 
more  difficult  than  verse.  Several  of  those 
present  with  whom  the  book  was  a  favorite, 
were  so  glad  to  hear  from  me  that  it  was  as 
true  as  interesting,  for  they  had  regarded 
it  as  partly  a  work  of  imagination.  Lady 
Byron  had  told  Mr.  Rogers  when  she  came 
in  that  Lady  Lovelace,  her  daughter  (Ada) 
wished  also  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
come  after  breakfast  to  join  us  for  half  an 
hour.  She  also  had  not  seen  Rogers,  I 
believe,  ever.  Lady  Lovelace  joined  us 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  as  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  enchantment  of  Stafford  House 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Rogers  pro- 
posed to  go  over  it  and  see  its  fine  pictures 
by  daylight.  He  immediately  went  him- 
self by  a  short  back  passage  through  the 
park  to  ask  permission  and  returned  with 
all  the  eagerness  and  gallantry  of  a  young 
man  to  say  that  he  had  obtained  it.  We  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  most 
leisurely  way,  and  in  the  most  delightful 
society  the  fine  pictures  and  noble  apart- 
ments of  Stafford  House  again. 

.  .  .  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Hallam  took 
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us  to  the  British  Museum,  and  being  a 
director,  he  could  enter  on  a  private  day, 
when  we  were  not  annoyed  by  a  crowd, 
and,  moreover,  we  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  interpreters  and  guides.  We  did  not 
even  enter  the  library,  which  requires  a  day 
by  itself,  but  confined  ourselves  to  the 
Antiquity  rooms.  ...  As  I  entered 
the  room  devoted  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  the 
works  of  the  "divine  Phidias,"  I  stepped 
with  awe,  as  if  entering  a  temple,  and  the 
Secretary,  who  was  by  my  side,  observing 
it,  told  me  that  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  when  he  came  a  few  days  before,  made, 
as  he  entered,  a  most  profound  and  rever- 
ential bow.  This  was  one  of  my  most  de- 
lightful mornings,  and  I  left  the  Antiquities 
with  a  stronger  desire  to  see  them  again 
than  before  I  had  seen  them  at  all. 

Sunday,  June  27th. 
.  .  .  I  went  on  Wednesday  to  dine  at 
Lord  Monteagle's,  to  meet  Father  Mat- 
thew, and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr. 
Whately)  also  dined  there.  Father  Mat- 
thew spoke  with  great  interest  of  America 
and  of  American  liberality,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  go  to  our  country.  He  saw  Mr. 
Forbes  at  Cork  and  spoke  of  himwkh  great 
regard.  .  .  .  On  [Saturday]  Mr.  Ban- 
croft went  to  the  Palace  to  see  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  with  the  rest  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  After  his  return  we  went  to  West- 
minster Hall  to  see  the  prize  pictures,  as 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  sent  us  tickets  for  the 
private  view.  The  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  have  offered  prizes  for  the  best  his- 
torical pictures  that  may  serve  to  adorn 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  this  collection  were  all  painted  with 
that  view.  One  of  those  which  have  re- 
ceived a  prize  is  John  Robinson  bestowing 
his  farewell  blessing  upon  the  Pilgrims  at 
Leyden,  which  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  to 
me  like  a  friend  in  a  strange  country,  and 

I  lingered  over  it  the  longest. 

July  2d. 

Wednesday  [evening]  we  went  to  Lady 
Duff  Gordon's,  .  .  .  where  was  a 
most  agreeable  party,  and  among  others, 
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Andersen,  the  Danish  poet-author  of  the  has  two  single  sisters  who  live  with  him 

Improvisatore."   ....      He   has   a  and  his  estabUshment  in  one  of  the  old  col- 

"""u    .  n    i"^  poetical  physiognomy,  but  lege  houses  is  full  of  elegance  and  comfort 

•  fi  f!  ^  ^^  Ti^  S"™""",  "^  ^^'^  ^■'«"^'''  We  took  an  open  travelUng  carriage  with 

I  left  him  to  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  conver-  imperials,  and  drove  down  to  Eton  with 

sation  way.     .  The  next  morning  our  own  horses,  arriving  about  one  o'clock 

before  nine   o  clock   we  were  told   that  At  two,  precisely,  the  Provost  of  King's 

Mr  Rogers,  the  poet,  was  downstairs.     I  College,  Cambridge,  was  to  arrive,  and  to 

could  not  imagine  what  had  brought  him  be  received  under  the  old  gatewav  of  the 

out  so  early,  but  found  that  Moore,  the  cloister  by  the  Captain  of  the  school  with  a 

poet,  had  come  to  town  and  would  stay  Latin  speech.     .     .     .     After  dinner  there 

but  a  day,  and  we  must  go  that  very  morn-  is  a  regatta  among  the  boys,  which  is  one  of 

ing  and  breakfast  with  him  at  ten  o'clock,  the  characteristic  and  pleasing  old  customs 

^^^  went  and  found  a  delightful  circle.     I  .     .     .     All  the  fashionablef  of  LonTon 

sat  between  Moore  and  Rogers,  who  was  who  have  sons  at  Eton  come  down  to  witness 

Z.t  If?  .."?'"'■  .^"""^  ''  ''"'  '^    their  happiness,  and  the  river  bank  is  full  of 

wreck,  but  a  most  mterestmg  one.     .     .     .    gayety.     .     .    .     The  evening  finished  with 

_  r    „    r,  '^'^  '°°^'  beautiful  fireworks  I  ever  saw. 

To  Mr   and  Mrs.  I.  P.  D.  which  lighted  up  the  Castle  behind,  and 

Mv  n. A „TT '"''"'"  ^*T'  ^"'^  ''■  '^^^-  ■^'^'^^  reflected  in  the  Thames  below,  while 

My  Dear  Uncle  AND  Aunt:    ...   I  the  glancing  oars  of  the  young  boatmen 

must  go  back  to  the  day  when  my  last  let-  and  the  mutic  of  their  band  wfth  a  m^?"; 

ters  were  despatched,  as  my  life  since  has  chime  of  bells  from  St.  George's  Chanel 

been  full  of  mterest.     On  Monday  evening,  above,  all  combined  to  giv°  layety  and 

t  l^r   "  P^'ll' '?-  *'  ^''"*  P'"^' '°  *^  ^"'^^-^^t  '°  the  scene.    The  next  morning 

Ssed  mv  imntin    •  "    •     /.   ^'''""""  (Sunday),  after  an  agreeable  breakfast  in 

nfflll^  pagination  m  the  expression  the  long,  low-walled  breakfast-room,  which 

of  all  the  powerful  passions.     ...     On  opens  upon  the  flower  garden,  we  went  to 

Tuesday  Mr.  Bancroft  went  down  to  hear  Windsor  to  worship  in  St.  Geo  gl's  Chapel 

Lord  John  make  a  speech  to  his  constitu-  .     .     .     The  Queen's  stafl  is  rather  larp.pr 

ZZtC   irrfif  '  "^"'  '°  '''  ^'"    *^"  *e  others,  a^d  oS  left  vacant  fo 

Burdett-Coutts  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the    the  Prince  of  Wales 

church  which  "  the  Bishop  of  London  has  '     '  t  L'^     t  ■        u 

SSntaW°now'''  '°  rr  '>"•"  Andnowwithanewsh^e:rKttegfnmy 
expression  in  her  note  to  me.     In  the  even-    account  of  Nuneham.     .  TheArch 

andlord  Bronr  ^f  "f"^  °^.*'  ff^^'  ^''^""P  "^  ^°'^  '^  *e  second  son  of  Lord 
and  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Dundonald,etc.  Vernon,  but  his  uncle  EarlHarconrt  dvina 
I  went  down  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster,    without'  children,  le^  hTm  a^Ws  'eS"e^ 

St  and'Dr^'^h^fT'f '  f."^  }-^-ctive  upon  which  he  took  the  name  of  Harcour t 

He  and  Dr.  Whately  have  the  simplicity  of  We  arrived  about  four  o'clock 

children   with  an  immense  deal  of  knowl-  The  dinner  was  at  half-past  seven    and 

dge  which  they  impart  in  the  most  pleas-  when  I  went  down  I  found'the  Duch'es   o1 

ant  way     .     .     .     Saturday,  the  24th,  we  Sutherland,  Lady  Caroline  Leveson-Gower 

Zlo:  ""  '°""  w  °"'  '"'  ?°T^r  ^°^^  ^"^^-'  -d  several  of  the  sons  Ind 
cursion.  We  were  mvited  by  Dr.    daughters  of  the  Archbishop     The  dinner 

SnT^t  tL''"'''"'"°'^'°"''°.'^^  and'evening  passed  off  Tery  agreeably 
present  at  the  ceremonies  accompanying  The  Duchess  is  a  most  high-bred  person 
the  annual  election  of  such  boys  on  the    and  thoroughly  courteous     As  we  were 

Sg's  CoT.?  c:  fin''''  r  ^V  *°  ^°'"*5  '"  °^  °"'°f  ^  room  instead  of  pre! 

S  ol  acel  on  ;  F-nH  f '  ""^f'  ^'^  ^?  '"^^^  '"^'  ^^''^  ^^'  ^er  right,  she  always 

fag  D    Arnold's  wrvu  /'T  "'^'^:  "'^'^'  ""'  '^"^^  her  arm,  which  was  a  delicate 

tW  tL  V,ri         ^  ^T  ""'" 'iT ''^™"'^  wayofgettingoverherprecedence.     .     .     . 

^eLcI     ?""'''' ."^  °"^  °^  *«^<=  ^^'y  A'  half-past  nine  the  next  mornina  we  me 

Dr  Wev  hlsL" r'^'^^f  P"^°"^^"  J"  '^^^  drawing-room,  when  the  Archb  s^op 

thoufand  nounds  ^^"""^  '"^  " 'i'l'"  ^^'^  *^  ^""^  ^°^"  '°  P^^^^^-  This  was  a 
inousand  pounds.    He  is  unmarried,  but    beautiful  scene,  for  he  is  now  ninety,  and 
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to  hear  him  read  the  prayers  with  a  firm, 
clear  voice,  while  his  family  and  depend- 
ents knelt  about  him  was  a  pleasure  never  to 
be  forgotten.  .  .  .  At  five  I  was  to  drive 
round  the  park  with  the  Archbishop  him- 
self in  his  open  carriage.  This  drive  was 
most  charming.  He  explained  everything, 
told  me  when  such  trees  would  be  felled, 
and  when  certain  tracts  of  underwood 
would  be  fit  for  cutting,  how  old  the  dif- 
ferent-sized deer  were — in  short,  the  whole 
economy  of  an  English  park.  Every  pretty 
point  of  view,  too,  he  made  me  see,  and  was 
as  active  and  wide-awake  as  if  he  were 
thirty,  rather  than  ninety.  .  .  .  The 
next  morning,  after  prayers  and  breakfast, 
I  took  my  leave. 

To  A.  H. 

Bishop's  Palace,  Norwich,  August  ist. 
My  Dear  A.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  I 
could  transport  you  to  the  spot  where  I  am 
writing,  but  if  I  could  summon  it  before 
your  actual  vision  you  would  take  it  for  a 
dream  or  a  romance,  so  different  is  every- 
thing within  the  walls  which  enclose  the 
precincts  of  an  English  Cathedral  from  any- 
thing we  can  conceive  on  our  side  of  the 
water.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  learned  peo- 
ple and  noblemen  have  formed  an  Archie 


! 


the  twelfth  century,  and  had  vaulted  stone 
roofs  as  beautifully  carved  and  ribbed  as  a 
church.     .     .     .     The  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  antiquarians  made  a  long  excursion  to 
hunt  up  some  ruins,  while  the  Milmans,  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  ourselves,  went  to  visit  the 
place  of  Lady  Sufiield,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,   and  which  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style.     Lady 
Suffield  herself  is  as  Elizabethan  as  her 
estabhshment;  she  is  of  one  [of  J  the  oldest 
high  Tory  families  and  so  opposed  to  inno- 
vations of  all  sorts  that  though  her  letters, 
which  used  to  arrive  at  two,  before  the 
opening  of  the  railway  two  years  ago,  now 
arrive  at  seven  in  the  morning,  they  are 
never  allowed  to  be  brought  till  the  old 
hour.     .     .     .     This  morning  Mr.   Ban- 
croft and  the  rest  are  gone  on  an  excursion 
to  Yarmouth  to  see  some  ruins,  while  I 
remain  here  to  witness  the  chairing  of  two 
new  members  of  Parliament,  who  have  just 
been  elected,  of  whom  Lord  Douro,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  one.     .     .     . 

To  I.  P.  D. 

AuDLEY  End,  October  14,  1847. 
Dear  Uncle:  We  are  staying  for  a  few] 
days  at  Lord  Braybrooke's  place,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  England;  but  before 


ological  Society  for  the  study  and  preser-    I  say  a  word  about  it  I  must  tell  you  of  A.'s 
vation    [of]   the  interesting    architectural    safe  arrival  and  how  happy  I  have  been! 

made  by  having  him  with  me  again.     . 
On  Saturday  the  9th  we  had  the  honor 
of  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to  meet  th 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  jete  so  unlike  any- 
thing else  and  accompanied  by  so  manyi 
old  and  peculiar  customs  that  I  must  de 
scribe  it  to  you  at  full  length.     The  Man 
sion  House  is  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  an 
very    magnificent    and    spacious,    th 


antiquities  of  the  kingdom,  and  [it]  is 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  for  a  week  at  Norwich 
that  the  Bishop  has  invited  us  to  stay  a 
few  days  at  the  palace  and  join  them 
in  their  agreeable  antiquarian  excursions. 
We  arrived  on  Friday  at  five  o'clock  after 
a  long,  dull  journey  of  five  hours  on  the 
railway.  ,  .  .  Staying  in  the  house  are 
our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milman,  Lord 
Northampton  and  his  son.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  and  the  Bishop's  family,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  of  two  Miss 
Stanleys,  agreeable  and  highly  cultivated 
girls,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  the  writer 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  Biography.  .  .  .  After 
dinner  company  soon  arrived.  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  Opie,  who  resides  here. 
She  is  a  pleasing,  lively,  old  lady,  in  full 
Quaker  dress.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  evening  was  a  visit  which  the  com- 
pany paid  to  the  cellar  and  kitchen,  which 
were  lighted  up  for  the  occasion.  They 
were  built  by  the  old  Norman  bishops  of 


is         ^  _ 

Egyptian  HaU,  as  the  dining-room  is  called,' 
being  one  of  the  noblest  apartments  I  hav 
seen.     The  guests  were  about  250  in  num 
ber  and  were  received  by  the  Lady  Mayor 
ess  sitting.     When  dinner  was  announced 
the  Lord  Mayor  went  out  first,  precede 
by  the  sword-bearer  and  mace-bearer  an 
all  the  insignia  of  office.     Then  came  th 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Lady  Mayor 
ess,    then  Mr.  Bancroft  and  I   together 
which  is  the  custom  at  these  great  civi 
feasts.     We  marched  through  the  long  gal 
lery  by  the  music  of  the  band  to  the  Egypt 
ian  Hall,  where  two  raised  seats  like  thrones 
were  provided  for  the  Lord  Mayor  an' 
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Mayoress  at  the  head  of  the  hall.  On  the  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  please  to 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor  sat  the  Duke  charge  your  glasses."  After  we  duly  charge 
0  Cambridge  m  a  common  chair,  for  roy-  ourglassesthe  herald  cries:  "Lords  Ladies 
alty  yields  entirely  to  the  Mayor,  on  his  and  Gentlemen,  pray  silence  for  the  Lord 
own  ground.  On  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Mayor."  He  then  rises  and  proposes  the 
Cambridge  sat  the  Mayoress-elect  (for  the  first  toast,  which  is,  of  course,  always  "  The 
present  dignitaries  go  out  of  office  on  the  Queen."  After  a  time  came  the  "  American 
ist  of  November).  On  the  left  hand  of  the  Minister,"  who  was  obliged  to  rise  ud  at 
present  Lady  Mayoress  sat  the  Lord  Mayor-  my  elbow  and  respond.  We  got  home  iust 
elect,  then  I  came  with  my  husband  on  my    after  twelve 

left  hand  in  very  conjugal  style.  And  now  let  me  iry  to  give  you  some  faint 

There  were  three  tables  the  whole  length    idea  of  Audley  End,  which  is  by  far  the 
ot  the  hall,  and  that  at  which  we  were    most  magnificent  house  I  have  seen  yet 
placed  went  across  at  the  head.     When  we    It  was  built  by  the  Eari  of  Suffolk  son  of 
are  placed,  the  herald  stands  behind  the    that  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  beheaded 
Lord Mayorand  cnes:  "My Lords, Ladies,    in  Elizabeth's  reign  for  high  treason,  upon 
and  Gentlemen,^  pray  silence,  for  grace."    the  site  of  an  abbey,  the  lands  of  which  had 
Then  the  chaplain  in  his  gown,  goes  behind    been  granted  by  the  crown  to  that  powerful 
tne  Lord  Mayor  and  says  grace.     After    family.     One  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  dying 
the  second  course  two  large  gold  cups,    without   sons,   the   Earldom  passed  into 
nearly  two  feet  high,  are  placed  before  the    another  branch  and  the  Barony  and  estate 
Mayor  and  Mayoress.     The  herald  then    of   Howard  de  Walden    came   into   the 
n'r  r    n  rST'V  ^'^  ^^T' "'Sh-    female  hne.     In  course  of  time,  a  Lord 
ness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Amer-    Howard  de  Walden  dying  without  a  son 
lean  Mmister,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,"  etc.,    his  title  also  passed  into^no  her  famUy 
etc.  (enumerating  about  a  dozen  of  the    but  his  estate  went  to  his  nephew.  Lord 
mos  distinguished  guests),  "  and  ladies  and    Braybrooke,  the  father  of  the  presen  Lord 

Cn?'V^-^'''^°'"'^^"^%""'^^"'^>'  •     •     •     Lady  Braybrooke  is  Ae  daugher 
Mayoress  do  bid  you  most  heartily  welcome  of  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis   and  grand 
a^d  myite  you  to  drink  in  a  loving  cup."  daughter  of  our  American   Lord  ^Corn- 
Whereupon  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  rise  wallis 

t?kt  off  V."™  '°  ^^t',  "r'  "f 'ghbo--.  ^ho        The  house  is  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
teke  off  the  cover  while  they  drink.     After    and  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens 

elect,  had  put  on  the  cover,  he  turns  to  me  nificence  I  can  give  you  no  idea     We  ar- 

T^  '^^!i  ?T^  '""l^"^  '^'  '"'''' "  ^l^'^h  rived  about  five  o'clock,  and  were  ushered 

I  do  and  hold  It  while  he  drinks;  then  I  through  an  immense  hall  of  carved  oak 

Baf  IhoT  ^"^'"■■"/"""djo  Mr.  hung  with  banners  up  a  fine  staircase  to 

office  fo  'me  whrrH^fT'  '^  '""^^  ?*=  S'"=^"^  ^=^1°°"'  ^^ere  we  were  received 
othce  for  me  while  I  drink;  then  he  turns    by  the  host  and  hostess.     Nowof  this  grand 

oveifoTh   '^"f T'  "'?/t^^  ""l  **^    saloonlmusttrytogiveyouaconceprn 
shiTe  I  stooZn  1 1        "°  ?"  '"u'^'t"?"    ^'  ^^''  ^  *°"'^  *ink,  from  seventy-five 
ance  1  stood  up  to  be  married  as  when  Mr.    to  one  hundred  feet  in  length  The 

togethe  tTe  restT^h''^"'^'"^  "^  ^'°"'  ?'"'"§  "^''^''''^  ^^^  ^^^  ''^'^  ^i*  hang- 
on*^  I  wkhthifcfli  .  '°'"?f  ^  '°°'''"S  '"§  "''^'^''  ""^^  stalactites,  and  the  entire 
ha;H  Zll        ^.w  !"=^^y  g°W  cup  in  my    walls  were  panelled,  with  a  full-length  fam- 

to  m;  mou  h  wi  h  bl'r"/'"'"'?'.^  "''•  l*  ">'  P°^'^^'' '°  ^^*  P^^''  -"ch  waf  arched 

STr  Wo^'  1    'f'.u''^"  u''  '""^  •''\™*  ^'  '^^  '°P'  '°  f  hat  the  whole  wall  was  com- 

ousexnressionTh'^r     ^^^'.'^^  ^°'"^  °^  '^''^  round-topped  pictures  with 

tomense  folT^ri;      fin  ^  ^vu"  '^'"'  '^'°  "'^  ^"'^'"g  '^«t^«^"-     Notwithstanding  its 

wh^rf  ^   ^P"^"'.'^"*''^'^'*'''"'^*^'^'^'''  ^=^=t  size,  the  sofas  and  tables  were  so  dis- 

vSs:Z^^7''''fru'^-    ^'^'=^^g°'^  P°^^d  all  over  the  apartment  as    o  ghe  t 

head  aMe  thTl"'     ^V"'  P'''°"^^'  *'  *^  ■"°^'  f"^"^'^.  ^^■^™'  ^"^  social  aspect. 

snyercu^;'Vhl„TH  'T''^^^^^^^^  •     "     "     Lady  Braybrooke  herself  ushered 

Placed  on  f^^^Kl     ..    if""',',"'^  *'  """'  ""  '°  ""y  aP^^f^ents,  which  were  the  state 

placed  on  the  table,  the  herald  says,  "  My  rooms.    First  came  Mr.  B.'s  dressing-room 
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where  was  a  blazing  fire.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  bedroom,  with  the  state  bed  of 
blue  and  gold,  covered  with  embroidery, 
and  with  the  arms  and  coronet  of  Howard 
de  Walden.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
crimson  and  white  damask,  and  the  sofas 
and  chairs  also,  and  it  was  surrounded  by 
pictures,  among   others   a  full   length   of 


is  in  Westminster  Abbey.  After  breakfast 
we  passed  a  couple  of  hours  in  going  all  over 
the  house,  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  in 
every  part  .  .  .  We  returned  to  the 
library,  a  room  as  splendid  as  the  saloon, 
only  instead  of  pictured  panels  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  books  in  beautiful  gilt  bindings. 
In  the  immense  bay  window  was  a  large 


Queen  Charlotte,  just  opposite  the  foot  of  Louis  Quatorzetable,round  which  the  ladies 
the  bed,  always  saluted  me  every  morning  all  placed  themselves  at  their  embroidery, 
when  I  awoke,  with  her  fan,  her  hoop,  and  though  I  preferred  looking  over  curious 
her  deep  ruffles.  My  dressing-room,  which  illuminated  missals,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 
was  on  the  opposite  side  from  Mr.  Ban-  The  next  day  was  the  meeting  of  the 
croft's,  was  a  perfect  gem.  It  was  painted  County  Agricultural  Society.  .  .  .  At 
by  the  famous  Rebecco,  who  came  over  from  the  hour  appointed  we  all  repaired  to  the 
Italy  to  ornament  so  many  of  the  great  ground  where  the  prizes  were  to  be  given  out. 
English  houses  at  one  time.  The  whole  .  .  .  Lord  Braybrooke  made  first  a  most 
ceiling  and  walls  were  covered  with  beau-  paternal  and  interesting  address,  which 
tiful  designs  and  with  gilding,  and  a  beau-  showed  me  in  the  most  favorable  view  the 
tiful  recess  for  a  couch  was  supported  by  relation  between  the  noble  and  the  lower 
fluted  gilded  columns;  the  architraves  and  class  in  England,  a  relation  which  must  de- 
mouldings  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  pend  much  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
gih,andthepanelsofthedoorwerefinedwith  lord  of  the  manor.  .  .  .  First  came  prizes 
Rebecco's  beautiful  designs.  The  chairs  to  ploughmen,  then  the  plough  boys,  then 
were  of  light  blue  embroidered  with  thick,  the  shepherds,  then  to  such  peasants  as  had 
heavy  gold,  and  all  thisbearing  the  stampof  reared  many  children  without  aid,  then  to 


antiquity  was  a  thousand  times  more  inter 

esting  than  mere  modern  splendor.     In  the 

•';centre  of  the  room  was  a  toilet  of  white 

'muslin  (universal  here),  and  on  it  a  gilt 


women  who  had  been  many  years  in  the 
same  farmer's  service,  etc. ,  etc.  A  clock  was 
awarded  to  a  poor  man  and  his  wife  who  had 
reared  six  children  and  buried  seven  without 


dressing-glass,  which  gave  a  pretty  effect  aid  from  the  parish.  The  rapture  with  which 

to  the  whole.     .     .     .     I  sat  at  dinner  be-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flitton  and  the  whole  six 

tween    Lord    Braybrooke    and    Sir   John  children  gazed  on  this  clock,  an  immense 

Boileau,  and  found  them  both  very  agree-  treasure  for  a  peasant's  cottage,  was  both 

able.     The  dining-room  is  as  magnificent  comic  and  affecting.     .     .     .     The  next 

as  the  other  apartments.     The  ceiling  is  in  morning  we  made  our  adieus  to  our  kmd 

the  Elizabethan  style,  covered  with  figures,  host  and  hostess,  and  set  off  for  London, 

and  the  walls  white  and  gold  panelling  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  Major 


hung  with  full-length  family  portraits  not 
set  into  the  waU  like  the  saloon,  but  in 
frames.  In  the  evening  the  young  people 
had  a  round  game  of  cards  and  the  elder 
ones  seemed  to  prefer  talking  to  a  game  at 


Beresford,  and  young  Mr.  Boileau. 


Dear  W. 


To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  November  4,  1847. 
.     .     .     Mr.  Bancroft  and  I 


whist.     The  ladies  brought  down  their  em-    dined  on  Friday,  the  2  2d,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Hawes,  under-Secretary  of  State,  to  meet 
Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  who  is  a 
great  Hon  in  London  just  now.  He  is  an 
English  gentleman  of  large  fortune  who. 
has  done  much  to  Christianize  Borneo,  and 
to  open  its  trade  to  the  English.  I  sat  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Ward,  formerly  Min- 

...cpux  .0  ..c..,  .. ^ ister  to  Mexico  before  Mr.  Pakenham  ^  He 

architecture,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  win-  wrote  a  very  nice  book  on  Mexico,  and  is  an  _ 
dows  of  painted  glass.  ...  On  one  agreeable  and  intelhgent  person.  .  .  •■ 
side  is  the  original  cast  of  the  large  monu-  On  Wednesday  A.  and  I  went  together  to 
ment  to  Lord  Cornwallis  (our  lord)  which    the  National  Gallery,  and  lust  as  we  were. 


broidery  or  netting.  At  eleven  a  tray  with 
wine  and  water  is  brought  in  and  a  quan- 
tity of  bed  candlesticks,  and  everybody 
retires  when  they  like.  .  .  .  The  next 
morning  the  guests  assembled  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  great  gaflery  which  leads  to  the 
chapel  to  go  in  together  to  prayers.  The 
chapel  is  really  a  beautiful  little  piece  of 
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Mrs.  Dawson  Damer. 

From  the  miniature  by  Isabey. 

By  permission  of  Lady  Constance  Leslie. 

(Never  before  reproduced.) 


setting  out  Mr.  Butler  of  New  York  came  in 
and  I  invited  him  to  join  us.  .  .  .  While 
we  were  seated  before  a  charming  Claude 
who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  R.W.  Emerson, 
and  we  had  quite  a  joyful  greeting.  Just 
then  came  in  Mr.  Rogers  with  two  ladies, 
one  on  each  arm.  He  renewed  his  request 
that  I  would  bring  my  son  to  breakfast 
with  him,  and  appointed  Friday  morning, 
and  then  added  if  these  gentlemen  who  are 
with  you  are  your  friends  and  countrymen, 
perhaps  they  will  accompany  you.  They 
very  gladly  acceded,  and  I  was  thankful 
Mr.  Emerson  had  chanced  to  be  with  me 
at  that  moment  as  it  procured  him  a  high 
pleasure.     .     . 

Vol.  XXXV.— 46 


Yesterday  your  father  and  I  dined  with 
Sir  George  Grey.  .  .  .  About  four 
o'clock  came  on  such  a  fog  as  I  have  not 
seen  in  London,  and  the  newspapers  of  this 
morning  speak  of  it  as  greater  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  Sir  George 
Grey  lives  in  Eton  Place,  which  is  parallel 
and  just  behind  Eton  Square.  In  going 
that  little  distance,  though  there  is  a  bril- 
hant  gas  Hght  at  every  door,  the  coachman 
was  completely  bewildered,  and  lost  himself 
entirely.  We  could  only  walk  the  horses, 
the  footman  exploring  ahead.  \Mien  the 
guests  by  degrees  arrived,  there  was  the 
same  rejoicing  as  if  we  had  met  on  Mont 
St.  Bernard  after  a  contest  with  an  Alpine 
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Alexander  Humboldt. 
From  the  engraving  after  E.  G.  Richards. 


snow-storm.  .  .  .  Lady  Grey  told  me 
she  was  dining  with  the  Queen  once  in  one 
of  these  tremendous  fogs,  and  that  many  of 
the  guests  did  not  arrive  till  dinner  was  half 
through,  which  was  horrible  at  a  royal 
dinner;  but  the  elements  care  little  for 
royalty.     .     .     . 

November  14th. 
.  .  .  On  Saturday  we  dined  at  the 
Due  de  Broglie's.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Madam  de  Stael,  but  she  is  not  now  liv- 
ing. ...  I  was  very  agreeably  placed 
with  Mr.  Macaulay  on  one  side  of  me,  so 
that  I  found  it  more  pleasant  than  diplo- 
matic dinners  usually.  At  the  English  table 
we  meet  people  who  know  each  other  well, 
and  have  a  common  culture  and  tastes  and 
habits  of  familiarity,  and  a  fund  of  pleas- 
430 


ant  stories,  but  of  course,  at  foreign  tables, 
they  neither  know  each  other  or  the  English 
so  well  as  to  give  the  same  easy  flow  to 
conversation.  I  am  afraid  we  are  the 
greatest  diners-out  in  London,  but  we  are 
brought  into  contact  a  great  deal  with  the 
Hterary  and  Parliamentary  people,  which 
our  colleagues  know  little  about,  as  also 
with  the  clergy  and  the  judges.  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  make  it  the  habit  of  my 
life,  but  it  is  time  not  misspent  during 
the  years  of  our  abode  here.  .  .  .  The 
good  old  Archbishop  of  York  is  dead,  and 
I  am  glad  I  paid  my  visit  to  him  when  I  did. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  paid  me  a  long  visit  to-day 
and  gave  me  all  the  particulars  of  his  death. 
It  was  a  subject  I  should  not  have  intro- 
duced,  for  of  that  knot  of  intimate  friends,' 


Guizot. 
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Mr.  Grenville,  the  Archbishop,  and  him- 
self, he  is  now  all  that  remains.     .     .     . 

November  28th. 
.  .  .  On  Monday  evening  I  went 
without  Mr.  Bancroft  to  a  little  party  at 
Mrs.  Lyell's,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Somerville.  She  has  resided  for  the  last 
nine  years  abroad,  chiefly  at  Venice,  but 
has  now  come  to  London  and  taken  a  house 
very  near  us.  .  .  .  Her  daughter  told 
me  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and 
simpHcity  with  which  her  literary  occupa- 
tions were  carried  on.  She  is  just  publish- 
ing a  book  upon  Natural  Geography  with- 
out regard  to  pohtical  boundaries.  She 
writes  principally  before  she  rises  in  the 
morning  on  a  little  piece  of  board,  with  her 
mkstand  on  a  table  by  her  side.     After  she 


leaves  her  room  she  is  as  much  at  leisure 
as  other  people,  but  if  an  idea  strikes  her 
she  takes  her  little  board  into  a  corner  or 
window  and  writes  quietly  for  a  short  time 
and  returns  to  join  the  circle.    .     .     .     Dr. 
Somerville  told  me  that  his  wife  did  not  dis- 
cover her  genius  for  mathematics  till  she  was 
about  sixteen.     Her  brother,  who  has  no 
talent  for  it,  was  receiving  a  mathematical 
lesson  from  a  master  while  she  was  hem- 
ming and  stitching  in  the  room.  In  this  way 
she  first  heard  the  problems  of  Euclid  stated 
and  was  ravished.     When  the  lesson  was 
over,  she  carried  off  the  book  to  her  room 
and  devoured  it.     For  a  long  time  she  pur- 
sued her  studies  secretly,  as  she  had  scaled 
heights  of  science  which  were  not  consid- 
ered feminine  by  those  about  her.     .     .     . 
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December  2d. 
I  put  down  my  pen  yesterday  when  the 
carnage  came  to  the  door  for  my  drive. 
It  was  a  day  bright,  beaming,  and  exhilar- 
ating as  one  of  our  own  winter  days.  I  was 
so  busy  enjoying  the  unusual  beams  of  the 
unclouded  sun  that  I  did  not  perceive  for 
some  time  that  I  had  left  my  muff,  and  was 
obliged  to  drive  home  again  to  get  it.  While 
I  was  waiting  in  the  carriage  for  the  foot- 
man to  get  it,  two  of  the  most  agreeable  old- 
lady  faces  in  the  world  presented  themselves 
at  the  window.  They  were  the  Miss  Berrys. 
They  had  driven  up  behind  me  and  got  out 
to  have  a  little  talk  on  the  sidewalk.  I  took 
them  into  Mr.  Bancroft's  room  and  was 
thankful  that  my  muff  had  sent  m.e  back  to 
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receive  a  visit  which  at  their  age  is  rarely 
paid.  .  .  .  I  found  them  full  of  delight 
at  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  with 
whose  nobleness  of  soul  they  would  have 
great  sympathy.  He  is  just  now  the  lion 
of  London,  and  like  all  other  lions  is  run 
after  by  most  people  because  he  is  one,  and 
by  the  few  because  he  deserves  to  be  one. 
Now,  lest  you  should  know  nothing  about 
him,  let  me  tell  you  that  at  his  own  expense 
he  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  estabhshed  him- 
self at  Borneo,  where  he  soon  acquired  so 
great  [an]  ascendancy  over  the  native  Rajah, 
that  he  insisted  on  resigning  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  province  of  Sarawak.  Here, 
with  only  three  European  companions,  by 
moral  and  intellectual  force  alone,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  suppressing  piracy  and  civil  war 
among  the  natives  and  opened  a  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Borneo  which  promises  great 
advantages  to  England.  .  .  .  Everybody 
here  has  the  Influenza — a  right-down' influ- 
enza, that  sends  people  to  their  beds.  Those 
who  have  triumphed  at  their  exemption  in 
the  evening,  wake  up  in  the  morning  full  of 
aches  in  every  limb,  and  scoff  no  longer. 
.  .  .  Dinner  parties  are  sometimes  quite 
broken  up  by  the  excuses  that  come  pouring 
in  at  the  last  moment.  Lady  John  Russell 
had  seven  last  week  at  a  small  dinner  of 
twelve;  1,200  policemen  at  one  time  were 
taken  off  duty,  so  that  the  thieves  might 
have  had  their  own  way,  but  they  were  prob- 
ably as  badly  off  themselves.     ... 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  D. 

London,  December  16,  1847, 
My  Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt:  .  .  . 
On  Saturday  Mr.  Hallam  wrote  us  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  promised  to  breakfast 
with  him  on  Monday  morning  and  he 
thought  w^e  should  like  to  meet  him  in  that 
quiet  way.  So  wt  presented  ourselves  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  were  joined  by  Sir  Robert, 
Lord  Mahon,  Macaulay,  and  Milman,  who 
with  Hallam  himself,  formed  a  circle  that 
could  not  be  exceeded  in  the  wide  world. 
I  was  the  only  lady,  except  Miss  Hallam; 
but  I  am  especially  favored  in  the  break- 
fast line.  I  would  cross  the  Atlantic  only 
for  the  pleasure  I  had  that  morning  in  hear- 
ing such  men  talk  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
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an  entirely  easy,  unceremonious  breakfast 
way.  Sir  Robert  was  full  of  stories,  and 
showed  himself  as  much  the  scholar  as  the 
statesman.  Macaulay  was  overflowing  as 
usual,  and  Lord  Mahon  and  Milman  are 
full  of  learning  and  accomplishments.  The 
classical  scholarship  of  these  men  is  very 
per  feet  and  sometimes  one  catches  a  glimpse 
of  awfully  deep  abysses  of  learning.  But 
then  it  is  only  a  glimpse,  for  their  learning 
has  no  cumbrous  and  dull  pedantry  about 
it.  They  are  all  men  of  society  and  men 
of  the  world,  who  keep  up  with  it  every- 
where. There  is  many  a  pleasant  story 
and  many  a  good  joke,  and  everything  dis- 
cussed but  politics,  which,  as  Sir  Robert 
and  Macaulay  belong  to  opposite  dynas- 
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ties,  might  be  dangerous  ground.  . 
After  dinner  we  went  a  little  before  ten 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay's.  She  came 
last  week  to  say  that  she  was  to  have  a  little 
dinner  on  Monday  and  wished  us  to  come  in 
afterwards.  This  is  universal  here,  and  is 
the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  form  of 
society.  She  had  Lord  Brougham  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dawson-Damer,  etc., 
to  dine.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Damer  wished  us 
to  come  the  next  evening  to  her  in  the  same 
way,  just  to  get  our  cup  of  tea.  These  nice 
little  teas  are  what  you  need  in  Boston. 
There  is  no  supper,  no  expense,  nothing 
but  society.  Mrs.  Damer  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  beautiful  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  the  niece  of  Horace  Walpole,  who 
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married  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  She  was 
left  an  orphan  at  a  year  old  and  was  con- 
fided by  her  mother  to  the  care  of  Mrs 
Fitzherbert.  ...  She  lived  with  her 
until  her  marriage  and  was  a  great  pet  of 
George  IV,  and  tells  a  great  many  interest- 
ing stories  of  him  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
who  was  five  years  older  than  he.     . 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  December  30,  1847. 
DearW.:  ,  .  .  Your  father  left  me 
on  the  i8th  to  go  to  Paris.  This  is  the  best 
ot  all  seasons  for  him  to  be  there,  for  the 
Ministers  are  all  out  of  town  at  Christmas, 
and  in  Paris  everything  is  at  its  height. 
•     .     .     My  friends  are  very  kind  to  me— 


those  who  remain  in  town.     .     .     .     One 
day  I  dined  at  Sir  Francis  Simpkinson's 
and  found  a  pleasant  party.     Ladv  Simp- 
kinson  is  a  sister  of  Lady  Franklin,  whom 
I  was  very  glad  to  meet,  as  she  has  been  in 
America  and  knows  manj^  Americans,  Mrs. 
Kirkland  for  one.     .     /.     Then  I  have 
passed  one  evening  for  the  first  time  at  Mr. 
Tagent's,  the  Unitarian  clergvman,  where 
I  met  many  of  the  literary  people  who  are 
out  of  the  great  world,  and  yet  very  desir- 
able to  see.     There,  too,  I  met  the  Misses 
Cushman,  Charlotte  and  Susan,  who  at- 
tend his  church.     I  was  very  much  pleased 
with   both   of  them.     I  ha've  never  seen 
them  play,  but  they  will  send  me  a  list  of 
their  parts  at  their  next  engagement  and  I 
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shall  certainly  go  to  hear  them.  They  are 
of  Old  Colony  descent  (from  Elder  Cush- 
man),  and  have  very  much  of  the  New  Eng- 
land character,  culture,  and  good  sense.  On 
Monday  I  dined  at  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton's,  the  hero  of  Navarino,  w^ith  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Queensberry,  and  a 
party  of  admirals  and  navy  officers.  On 
Tuesday  I  dined  at  Lady  Braye's,  where 
were  Mr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Holland,  Sir  Augus- 
tus and  Lady  Albinia  Foster,  formerly 
British  Minister  to  the  United  States.  He 
could  describe  our  Court,  as  he  called  it,  in 
the  time  of  Madison  and  Monroe.     .     .     . 

January  i,  1848. 
This  evening,  in  addition  to  my  usual 
morning  letter  from  your  father,  I  have 
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another;  a  new  postal  arrangement  be- 
ginning to-day  with  the  New  Year.  He 
gives  me  a  most  interesting  conversation 
he  has  just  been  having  with  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  who  is  now  in  Paris.  He  says 
he  poured  out  a  dehcious  stream  of  remarks, 
anecdotes,  narratives,  opinions.  He  feels 
great  interest  in  our  Mexican  affairs,  as 
he  has  been  much  there,  and  is  a  Mexican 
by  adoption.     .     .     . 

His  letter,  dated  the  31st  December, 
says:  "  Madam  Adelaide  died  at  three  this 
morning."  This  death  astonished  me,  for 
he  saw  her  only  a  few  evenings  since  at  the 
Palace.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  intel- 
lect and  character,  and  her  brother,  the 
King,  was  very  much  attached  to  her  as  a 
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counsellor  and  friend.  .  .  .  There 
were  more  than  loo  Americans  to  be  pre- 
sented on  New  Year's  Day  at  Paris,  and,  as 
Madam  Adelaide's  death  took  place  with- 
out a  day's  warning,  you  can  imagine  the 
embroidered  coats  and  finery  which  were 
laid  on  the  shelf.     . 

Saturday,  January  7th. 
Yesterday,  my  dear  son,  I  had  a  delight- 
ful dmner  at  the  dear  Miss  Berrys.  They 
drove  to  the  door  on  Thursday  and  left  a 
little  note  to  say,  "  Can  you  forgive  a  poor 
sick  soul  for  not  coming  to  you  before, 
when  you  were  all  alone,"  and  begging  me 
to  come  the  next  dav  at  seven,  to  dine 
There  was  Lady  Charlotte  and  Lady 
btuart  de  Rothesay,  who  was  many  years 


ambassadress  at  Paris,  and  very  agreeable. 
Then  there  was  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr! 
Stanley,  the  under-Secretary  of  State,  etc. 
In  the  evening  came  quite'  an  additional 
party,  and  I  passed  it  most  pleasantlv. 
.  .  Your  father  writes  on  Fridav,  he  dined 
at  Thiers  with  Mignet,  Cousin,  Pontois,  and 
Lord  Normanby.  He  says  such  a  dinner 
is  ''unique  in  a  man's  life."  "Mignet  is 
deHghtful:  frank,  open,  gay,  full  of  intelli- 
gence,   and   of   that   grace   which   makes 


society  charming." 


Your  father 


to-day  gives  me  some  account  of  Thiers.  He 
is  now  fifty:  he  rises  at  five  o'clock  every 
morning,  toils  till  twelve,  breakfasts,  makes 
researches,  and  then  goes  to  the  Chambers. 
In  the  evening  he  always  receives  his  friends 
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except  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  when 
he  attends  his  wife  to  the  opera  and  to  the 
Academie.     .     .     . 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  D. 

London,  January  28,  1848. 

My  Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt:  .  .  . 
Last  Monday  I  received  [this]  note  from 
George  Sumner,  which  I  thought  might 
interest  you:  .  .  .  "My  dear  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft :  I  hasten  to  congratulate  you  upon  an 
event  most  honorable  to  Mr.  Bancroft  and  to 
our  country.  The  highest  honor  which  can 
be  bestowed  in  France  upon  a  foreigner 
has  just  been  conferred  on  him.  He  was 
chosen  this  afternoon  a  Corresponding 
INIember  of  the  Institute.  Five  names  were 
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presented  for  the  vacant  chair  of  History. 
Every  vote  but  one  w^as  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  (that  one  for  Mr.  Grote  of  Lon- 
don, author  of  the  ^  History  of  Greece ').  A 
gratifying  fact  in  regard  to  this  election  is 
that  it  comes  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  and  without  any  of  those  prelimi- 
nary visits  on  his  part,  and  those  appeals 
to  academicians  whose  votes  are  desired, 
that  are  so  common  with  candidates  for 
vacancies  at  the  Institute.  The  honor 
acquires  double  value  for  being  unsought, 
and  I  have  heard  with  no  small  satisfaction 
several  Members  of  the  Academy  contrast 
the  modest  reserve  of  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the 
restless  manoeuvres  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.    Prescott,  you  know,  is  already 
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a  member,  and  I  think  Americans  may  be 
satisfied  with  two  out  of  seven  of  a  class  of 
History  which  is  selected  from  the  world." 

To  T.  D. 

London,  February  24,  1848. 
My  Dear  Brother:  .  .  .  Great  ex- 
citement exists  in  London  to-day  at  the 
reception  of  the  news  from  France.  Guizot 
is  overthrown,  and  Count  Mole  is  made 
Prime  ^  Minister.  The  National  Guards 
have  sided  with  the  people,  and  would  not 
fire  upon  them,  and  that  secret  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  army  being  revealed,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Liberal  party  cannot  obtain 
all  they  want  in  the  end.  Louis  Phihppe 
has  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  France  for 


the  advancement  of  his  own  family,  but 
nations  in  the  nineteenth  [century]  have 
learned  that  they  were  not  made  to  be  the 
slaves  of  a  dynasty.  Mr.  Bancroft  dines 
with  the  French  Minister  to-day,  not  with 
a  party,  but  quite  en  jamille,  and  he  will 
learn  there  what  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
Government  are.     .     .     . 

February  25th. 
The  news  this  morning  is  only  from 
Amiens,  which  has  risen  in  support  of 
France.  The  railways  are  torn  up  all 
round  Paris  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
troops,  and  the  roads  and  barriers  are  all  in 
possession  of  the  people.  All  France  will 
follow  the  lead  of  Paris,  and  what  will  be 
the  result  Heaven  only  knows. 
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To  I.  P.  D. 

London,  February  26,  1848. 
My  Dear  Uncle  :  .  .  .  On  Thurs- 
day Mr.  Bancroft  dined  with  Count  Jarnac, 
the  Minister  in  the  Due  de  Broglie's  ab- 
sence, and  he  Httle  dreamed  of  the  blow 
awaiting  him.  Tlie  fortifications  and  the 
army  seemed  to  make  the  King  quite  se- 
cure. On  Friday  Mr.  Bancroft  went  to 
dine  with  Kenyon,  and  I  drove  there  with 
him  for  a  Httle  air.  On  my  return  Gates, 
the  butler,  saluted  me  with  the  wondrous 
news  of  the  deposition  and  flight  of  the 
royal  family,  which  Mr.  Brodhead  had 
rushed  up  from  his  club  to  impart  to  us. 
I  was  engaged  to  a  little  party  at  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's,  where  I  found  everybody  in  great 
excitement.  .  .  . 
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Sunday  Noon. 

To-day  we  were  to  have  dined  with 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  but  this  morning  I 
got  a  note  from  the  beautiful  baroness, 
saying  that  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother 
with  three  children,  had  just  arrived  from 
Paris  at  her  house  in  the  greatest  distress, 
without  a  change  of  clothes,  and  in  deep 
anxiety  about  the  Baron,  who  had  stayed 
behind.     .     .     . 

Our  colleagues  all  look  bewildered  and 

perplexed  beyond  measure.     .     .     .     The 

English  aristocracy  have  no  love  for  Louis 

Philippe,  but  much  less  for  a  republic,  so 

near  at  hand,  and  everybody  seemed  per-  j 

plexed  and  uneasy. 

Tuesday. 

On  Sunday  the  Due  de  Nemours  arrived 
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at  the  French  Embassy,  and  Monday  the 
poor  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  the  trouble.  No  one 
knows  where  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  and 
her  younger  children  are,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  are  entirely  missing.  At  one  mo- 
ment it  is  reputed  that  he  is  drowned,  and 
then,  again,  at  Brussels.     .     .     . 

Wednesday. 
.  .  .  To-day  the  French  Embassy  have 
received  despatches  announcing  the  new 
government,  and  Count  Jarnac  has  imme- 
diately resigned.  This  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  the  Duchess 
de  Montpensier  to  remain  at  the  Embassy, 
and  they  fell  by  inheritance  to  Mr.  Van  de 
Weyer,  whose  Queen  is  Louis  PhiHppe's 
daughter.  The  Queen  has  taken  Louis 
Philippe's  daughter.  Princess  Clementine, 
who  married  Prince  Auguste  de  Saxe- 
Coburg  to  the  Palace,  but  for  State  policy's 
sake  she  can  do  nothing  about  the  others. 
Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  offered  Mr.  Bates's  place 
of  East  Sheen,  which  was  most  gratefully 
accepted.     .     .     . 

Friday. 
This  morning  came  Thackeray,  who  is 
the  soul  of  Punch,  and  showed  me  a  piece 
he  had  written  for  the  next  number. 

.  Saturday. 

The  King  has  arrived.  What  a  crossing 
of  the  Channel,  pea-jacket,  woolen  com- 
forter, and  all!  The  flight  is  a  perfect 
comedy,  and  if  Punch  had  tried  to  invent 
anything  more  ludicrous,  it  would  have 
failed.     Panic,  despotism,  and  cowardice. 


These  things  are  much  more  exciting 
here  than  across  the  water.  We  are  so 
near  the  scene  of  action  and  everybody  has  a 
more  personal  interest  here  in  all  these  mat- 
ters. The  whole  week  has  been  like  a  long 
play,^  and  now,  on  Saturday  night,  I  want 
nothing  but  repose.  What  a  dream  it  must 
be  to  the  chief  actors !  The  Queen,  who  is 
always  good  and  noble,  was  averse  to  such 
ignominious  flight;  she  preferred  staying 
and  taking  what  came,  and  if  Madam  Ade- 
laide had  lived,  they  would  never  have 
made  such  a  [word  undecipherable]  figure. 
Her  pride  and  courage  would  have  inspired 
them.  With  her  seemed  to  fly  Louis 
Philippe's  star,  as  Napoleon's  with  Jose- 
P^^^^-  •  •  .  Mr.  Emerson  has  just 
come  to  London  and  we  give  him  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th.  Several  persons 
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wish   much   to   see   him,   and   Monckton 
Milnes  reviewed  him  in  5/ac^?£;o(7^. 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  March  11,  1848. 
DearW.:     .     .     .    Yesterday  we  dined 
at  Lord  Lansdowne's.     Among  the  guests 
were  M.  and  Madam  Van  de  Weyer,  and 
Mrs.  Austin,  the  translatress,  who  has  been 
driven  over  here  from  Paris,  where  she  has 
resided  for  several  years.     She  is  a  vehement 
friend  of  Guizot's,  though  a  bitter  accuser  of 
Louis  Phihppe,  but  how  can  they  be  sepa- 
rated ?   She  interests  herself  strongly  now  in 
all  his  arrangements,  and  is  assisting  his 
daughters  to  form  their  humble  establish- 
ment.   He  and  his  daughters  together  have 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  that 
in  London  is  poverty.     They  have  taken  a 
small  house  in  Brompton  Square,  a  Httle 
out  of  town,  and  one  of  those  suburban, 
unfashionable  regions  where  the  most  ac- 
commodations  can   be  had   at   the  least 
price.     What  a  change  for  those  who  have 
witnessed  their  almost  regal  receptions  in 
Paris  !     The  young  ladies  bear  very  sweetly 
all  their  reverses.     .     .     .     Guizot,  him- 
self, I  hear,  is  as  Jier  as  ever,  and  almost 
gay.    Princess  de  Lieven   is  here  at   the 
"Clarendon,"    and  their  friendship  is  as 
great  as  ever. 

March  15th. 
Yesterday  we  had  an  agreeable  dinner 
at  our  own  house.  Macaulay,  Milman, 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Monckton  Milnes  were 
all  most  charming,  and  we  ladies  listened 
with  eager  ears.  Conversation  was  never 
more  interesting  than  just  now,  in  this 
great  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  here  and  seemed  to  enjoy  [it] 
much.     .     .     . 

Friday,  March  17th. 
Things  look  rather  darker  in  France,  but 
we  ought  not  to  expect  a  repubhc  to  be  es- 
tablished without  some  difficulties. 
You  cannot  judge  of  the  state  of  France* 
however,  through  the  medium  of  th  e  EngHsh 
newspapers,  for,  of  course,  English  sym- 
pathies are  all  entirely  against  it.  They 
never  Hke  France,  and  a  repubhc  of  any 
kind  still  less.  A  peaceful  and  prosperous 
republic  in  the  heart  of  Europe  would  be 
more  deprecated  than  a  state  of  anarchy. 
The  discussion  of  French  matters  reveals 
to  me  every  moment  the  deep  repugnance 
of  the  EngHsh  to  republican  institutions. 
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It  lets  in  a  world  of  light  upon  opinions  and 
feelings,  which,  otherwise,  would  not  have 
been  discovered  by  me.     .     .     . 

Sunday,  March  19th. 
Yesterday  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Mil- 
man's.     I  was  the  only  lady,  but  there  were 
Macaulay,   Hallam,  Lord  Morpeth,  and, 
above  all,  Charles  Austin,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  before,  as  he  never  dines  out,  but  who  is 
the  most  striking  talker  in  England.    He  has 
made  a  fortune  by  the  law  in  the  last  few 
years,  which  gives  him  an  income  of  ;;g8,ooo. 
He  has   the  great   railroad   cases    which 
come  before  the  House  of  Lords.     .     .     . 
On  Tuesday  came  a  flying  report  of  a 
revolution  in  BerHn,  but  no  one  believed  it. 
We  concluded  it  rather  a  speculation  of  the 
newsmen,   who   are   hawking  revolutions 
after  every  mail  in  second  and  third  editions. 
We  were  going  that  evening  to  a  soiree  at 
Bunsen's,  whom  we  found  cheerful  as  ever 
and  fearing  no  evil.     On  Monday  the  news 
of  the  revolution  in  Austria  produced   a 
greater  sensation  even  than  France,  for  it 
was  the  very  pivot  of  conservatism.     .     .     . 
On  Thursday  I  received  the  letter  from  A.  at 
eight  A.  M.,  which  I  enclosed  to  you.     It 
gives  an  account  of  the  revolution  in  Berlin. 

To   T.  D. 

March  3 1 . 
The  old  world  is  undergoing  a  complete 
reorganization,  and  is  unfolding  a  rapid 
series  of  events  more  astonishing  than  any- 
thing in  history.  Where  it  will  stop,  and 
what  will  be  its  results,  nobody  can  tell. 
Royalty  has  certainly  not  added  to  its 
respectabiHty  by  its  conduct  in  its  time  of 
trial.  Since  the  last  steamer  went,  Italy 
has  shaken  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  Denmark 
has  lost  her  German  provinces,  Poland  has 
risen,  or  is  about  to  rise,  which  will  bring 
Russia  thundering  down  upon  Liberal 
Europe.  .  .  .  Our  whole  Diplomatic 
Corps  are  certainly  "in  a  fix,"  and  we  are 
really  the  only  members  of  it  who  have  any 
reason  to  be  quite  at  ease.  Two  or  three 
have  been  called  home  to  be  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  they  have  learned  some- 
thing of  constitutional  liberty  in  England. 
England  is,  as  yet,  all  quiet,  and  I  hope  will 
keep  so,  but  the  Chartists  are  at  work  and 
Ireland  is  full  of  inflammable  matter.  But 
England  does  love  her  institutions,  and  is 
justly  proud  of  their  comparative  freedom, 
and  long  may  she  enjoy  them.     .     .     .  On 


Sunday  Mr.  Emerson  dined  with  us  with 
Lady   Morgan    and  Mrs.    Jameson  —  the 
authoress.     On  Monday  I  took  him  to  a 
Uttle  party  at  Lady  Morgan's.     His  works 
are  a  good  deal  known  here.     I  have  great  |l 
pleasure  in  seeing  so  old  a  friend  so  far 
from  home.     ...    I  think  we  shall  have    - 
very  few  of  our  countrymen  out  this  spring,  1| 
as  travelling  in  Europe  is  so  uncertain,  with 
everything  in  commotion.     Those  who  are 
passing  the  winter  in  Italy  are  quite  shut 
in  at  present,  and  if  war  begins,  no  one 
knows  where  it  will  spread. 

To  W.  D. 

London,  April  7,  1848. 
.  .  .  On  Wednesday  we  had  an  agree- 
able dinner  at  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson's.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Disraeli,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan 
(brother  of  Mrs.  Norton),  etc.,  were  among 
the  guests.  After  dinner  I  had  a  very  long 
talk  with  Disraeli.  He  is,  you  know,  of  the 
ultra  Tory  party  here,  and  looks  at  the 
Continental  movements  from  the  darkest 
point  of  view.  He  cannot  admit  as  a  pos- 
sibility the  renovation  of  European  society 
upon  more  liberal  principles,  and  considers 
it  as  the  complete  dissolution  of  European 
civilization  which  will,  like  Asia,  soon  pre- 
sent but  the  ashes  of  a  burnt-out  flame. 
This  is  most  Atheistic,  godless,  and  un- 
christian doctrine,  and  he  cannot  himself 
believe  it.  The  art  of  printing  and  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  thought  changes  all 
these  things  in  our  days.     .     .     . 

To  I.  P.  D.  I 

April  10. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  "  Great  Chartist 
Meeting,"  which  has  terrified  all  London 
to  the  last  degree,  I  think  most  needlessly. 
The  city  and  town  is  at  this  moment  stiller 
than  I  have  ever  known  it,  for  not  a  car- 
riage dares  be  out.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  a  "  special  constable  "  (every  gentleman 
in  London  is  sworn  in  to  that  office),  occa" 
sionally  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback 
scouring  the  streets.  I  took  a  drive  early  thii 
morning  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  nothin 
could  be  less  like  the  eve  of  a  revolution! 
This  evening,  when  the  petition  is  to  be  pre 
sented,  may  bring  some  disturbance,  noi 
from  the  Chartists  themselves,  but  fro 
the  disorderly  persons  who  may  avail  them 
selves  of  the  occasion.  The  Queen^  left 
town  on  Saturday  for  the  Isle  of  Wigh 
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as  she  had  so  lately  been  confined  it  was 
feared  her  health  might  suffer  from  any  agi- 
tation.    ...     I  passed  a  long  train  of 
artillery  on  Saturday  evening  coming  into 
town,    which    was    the    most   in    earnest 
looking  thing  I  have  seen.      .     .     .     To- 
day   we    were    to    have    dined    at    Mrs. 
Mansfield's,  but  her  dinner  was  postponed 
from  the  great  alarm  about  the  Chartists. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  a  revo- 
lution in   England.     The  upper  middle- 
class,  which  on  the  Continent  is  entirely 
with  the  people,  the  professional  and  mer- 
cantile class,  is  here  entirely  conservative, 
and  without  that  class  no  great  changes 
can  ever  be  made.     The  Due  de  Montebello 
said  of  France,  that  he  "  knew  there  were 
lava  streams  below,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  crust  was  so  thin."     Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  crust  is  very  thick.     And  yet  I 
can  see  in  the  most  conservative  circles  that 
a  feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  some  con- 
cessions must  be  made.    An  enlargement  of 
the  suffrage  one  hears  now  often  discussed 
as,  perhaps,  an  approaching  necessity. 

Friday,  April  14. 
The  day  of  the  Chartists  passed  off  with 
most  ridiculous  quiet,  and  the  government 
is  stronger  than  ever.  .  .  .  If  the  Alien 
Bill  passes,  our  American  friends  must 
mind  their  p's  and  q's,  for  if  they  praise  the 
"model  republic"  too  loudly,  they  may  be 
packed  ofi^at  any  time,  particularly  if  they 
have  "long  beards,"  for  it  seems  to  be  an 
axiom  here  that  beards,  mustaches,  and 
barricades  are  cousin-german  at  least.  . 
.  .  Mr.  Bancroft  goes  to  Paris  on  Mon- 
day, the  17th,  to  pass  the  Easter  hoKdays. 
He  will  go  on  with  his  manuscripts,  and 
at  the  same  time  witness  the  elections  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention.     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  April  19,  1848. 
DearW.:  .  .  .  To-dayl  have  driv- 
en down  to  Richmond  to  lunch  with  Mrs. 
Drummond,  who  is  passing  the  Easter 
holidays  there.  On  coming  home  I  found 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft,  from  which  I 
will  make  some  extracts,  as  he  has  the  best 
sources  of  knowledge  in  Paris.  "  Then  I 
went  to  Mignet,  who,  you  know,  is  politi- 
cally the  friend  of  Thiers.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  condition  of  France,  and  drew 
for  me  a  picture  of  what  it  was  and  of  the 
change.     I  begin  to  see  the  difference  be- 


tween   France    and    us.     Here    they    are 
accustomed  to  be  governed .     We  are  accus- 
tomed to  govern.    Here  power  may  be  seized 
and  exercised,  if  exercised  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ;  with  us  the  foundation  of  power, 
its  constitutionality  and  the  legality  of  its 
acts  are  canvassed  and  analyzed.    Here  an 
unpopularity  is  made  away  with  by  a  revo- 
lution, and  you  know  how  we  deal  with  it. 
Thus,  power,  if  in  favor,  may  dare  anything, 
and  if  out  of  favor  is  little  likely  to  be  for- 
given."    .     .     .     "Our  fathers  had  to  unite 
the  thirteen  States;  here  they  have  unity 
enough  and  run  no  risk  but  from  the  excess 
of  it.     My  hopes  are  not  less  than  they 
were,  but  all  that  France  needs  may  not 
come  at  once.     We  were  fourteen  years  in 
changing  our  confederation  into  a  union, 
perhaps  France  cannot  be  expected  to  jump 
at  once  into  perfect  legislation  or  perfect 
forms.     Crude  ideas  are  afloat,  but  as  to 
Communism,  it  is  already  exploded,  or  will 
be  brushed  away  from  legislative  power  as 
soon    as    the    National   Assembly   meets, 
though  the  question  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  class  is  more  and 
more  engaging  the  public  mind."     .     .     . 
'T  spent  an  hour  with  Cousin,  the  Minister  of 
a  morning.     He  gave  me  sketches  of  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  these  times,  and  I 
made  him  detail  to  me  the  scene  of  Louis 
Philippe's  abdication,  which  took  place  in 
a  manner  quite  different  from  what  I  had 
heard  in  London."     .     .     .     "  Cousin,  by 
the  way,  says  that  the  Due  de  Nemours 
throughout,     behaved    exceedingly    well. 
Thence  to  the  Club  de  la  Nouvelle  Repub- 
Hque.     Did  not  think  much  of  the  speaking 
which  I  heard.     From  the  club  I  went  to 
Thiers,  where  I  found  Cousin  and  Mignet 
and  one  or  two  more.     Some  change  since 
I  met  him.     A  leader  of  opposition,  then  a 
prime  minister,  and  now  left  aground  by  the 
shifting  tide."     .     .     .     "Everybody  has 
given  up  Louis  Philippe,  everybody  con- 
siders the  nonsense  of  Louis  Blanc  as  draw- 
ing to  its  close.     The  delegates  from  Paris 
will    full  half  be    universally   acceptable. 
Three-fourths  of  the  provincial  delegates 
will  be  moderate  republicans.  The  people  are 
not  in  a  passion.     They  go  quietly  enough 
about  their  business  of  constructing  new 
institutions.     Ledru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  Flocon  tried  to  lead  the  way  to  ill,  but 
Lamartine,  whose  heroism  passes  behef  and 
activity  passes  human  power,  won  the  vie- 
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tory  over  them,  found  himself  on  Sunday, 
and  again  yesterday,  sustained  by  all  Paris, 
and  has  not  only  conquered  but  conciliated 
them,  and  everybody  is  now  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  RepubUc  will  be  estab- 
tablished  quietly."  .  .  .  "But  while 
there  are  no  difficulties  from  the  disorderly 
but  what  can  easily  be  overcome,  the  want 
of  republican  and  political  experience,  com- 
bined with  vanity  and  self-reliance  and 
idealism,  may  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  what  the  wisest  wish,  viz.,  two 
elected  chambers  and  a  president."     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  May  5,  1848. 

My  Dear  W.:  .  .  .  Last  evening, 
Thursday,  we  went  to  see  Jenny  Lind,  on  the 
first  appearance  this  year.  She  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Queen  still  more  so. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Queen  had  been  at 
the  opera  since  the  birth  of  her  child,  and 
since  the  republican  spirit  was  abroad,  and 
loyalty  burst  out  in  full  force.  Now  loyalty 
is  very  novel,  and  pleasant  to  witness,  to  us 
who  have  never  known  it.     .     .     . 

London,  May  31,  1848. 

.  .  .  Now  for  my  journal,  which  has 
gone  lamely  on  since  the  24th  of  February. 
The  Queen's  Ball  was  to  take  place  the 
evening  on  which  I  closed  my  last  letter. 
My  dress  was  a  white  crepe  over  white  satin, 
with  flounces  of  Honiton  lace  looped  up 
with  pink  tuberoses.  A  wreath  of  tube- 
roses and  bouquet  for  the  corsage.  We 
had  tickets  sent  us  to  go  through  the  gar- 
den and  set  down  at  a  private  door,which 
saves  waiting  in  the  long  line  of  carriages 
for  your  turn.  The  Diplomatic  Corps 
arrange  themselves  in  a  line  near  the  door 
at  which  the  Queen  enters  the  suite  of 
rooms,  which  was  at  ten  precisely.  She 
passes  through,  curtseying  and  bowing  very 
gracefully,  until  she  reaches  the  throne  in 
the  next  room,  where  she  and  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar 
and  her  daughters,  who  are  here  on  a  visit, 
etc.,  sit  down,  while  Prince  Albert,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  other  sprigs  of  roy- 
alty stand  near.  The  dancing  soon  began 
in  front  of  the  canopy,  but  the  Queen  her- 
self did  not  dance  on  account  of  her  mourn- 
ing for  Prince  Albert's  grandmother.  There 
was  another  band  and  dancing  in  other 
rooms  at  the  same  time.  After  seeing 
several  dances  here  the  Queen  and  her 


suite  move  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets  to 
another  room,  the  guests  forming  a  lane 
as  she  passes,  bowing  and  smihng.    After- 
ward she  made  a  similar  progress  to  sup- 
per, her  household  officers  moving  back- 
wards before  her,  and  her  ladies  and  royal 
relatives  and  friends  following.     At  half- 
past  one  Her  Majesty  retired  and  the  guests 
departed,  such  as  did  not  have  to  wait  two ! 
hours  for  their  carriages.     On    Saturday! 
we  went  at  two  to  the  jete  of  flowers  at 
Chiswick,  and  at  half -past  seven  dined  at 
Lord  Monteagle's  to  meet  Monsieur  and! 
Mademoiselle  Guizot.     He  has  the  finest! 
head  in  the  world,  but  his  person  is   short] 
and  insignificant.     .     .     .     On  Wednes- 
day we  dined  at  Lady  Chantrey's  to  meet  aj 
charming   party.     .     .     .     Afterward   we 
went  to  a  magnificent  ball  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,   with   all   the   great   world.j 
.     .     .     On  Friday  we  went  to  Faraday's] 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.     .     . 
We  went  in  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  ofl 
Northumberland,  and  I  sat  by  her  during] 
the  lecture.     On  Saturday  was  the  Queen's] 
Birthday  Drawing-Room.      .      .      .     Mr. 
Bancroft  dined  at  Lord  Palmerston'-s  with] 
all  the  diplomats,  and  I  went  in  the  evening] 
with  a  small  party  of  ladies.     On  coming 
home  we  drove  round  to  see  the  brilliant 
birthday  illuminations.     The  first  piece  of 
inteUigence  I  heard  at  Lady  Palmerston'sj 
was  the  death  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  an] 
event  which  is  a  happy  release  for  her,  foi 
she  was  bHnd  and  a  great  sufferer.     It  has 
overturned  all  court  festivities,  of  course,] 
for  the  present,  and  puts  us  all  in  deej 
mourning,  which  is  not  very  convenient,! 
just  now,  in  the  brifliant  season,  and  whei 
we  had  all  our  dress  arrangements  made.; 
The  Queen  was  to  have  had  a  concert 
to-night,  a  drawing-room  next  Friday,  anc 
a  ball  on  the  i6th,  which  are  aU  deferredj 
.     .     .     I  forgot  to  say  that  I  got  a  note 
from  Miss  Coutts  on  Sunday,  asking  me  t< 
go  with  her  the  next  day  to  see  the  Chinese 
junk,  so  at  three  the  next  day  we  repairec 
to  her  house.     Her  sisters  (Miss  Burdetts) 
and  Mr.  Rogers  were  all  the  party.     At  the 
junk  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Metternich  and 
the  Princess,  his  wife.     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  June  29,  1848. 
My  Dear  W.:    .     .     .    When  I  last  left 
off  I  was  going  to  dine  at  Miss  Coutts's  to 
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meet  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The 
party  was  brilliant,  including  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  and  Lady  Douro,  Lady 
Jersey-  and  the  beautiful  Lady  Clementina 
Villiers,  her  daughter,  etc.  When  royal 
people  [arrive]  everybody  rises  and  remains 
standing  while  they  stand,  and  if  they  ap- 
proach you  or  look  at  you,  you  must  per- 
form the  lowest  of  "  curtsies."  The  cour- 
tesy made  to  royalty  is  very  like  the  one  I 
was  taught  to  make  when  a  Httle  girl  at 
Miss  Tuft's  school  in  Plymouth.  One 
sinks  down  instead  of  stepping  back  in 
dancing-school  fashion.  After  dinner  the 
Duchess  was  pleased  to  stand  until  the 
gentlemen  rejoined  us;  of  course,  we  must 
all  stand.  .  .  .  The  next  day  we  dined 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  to  meet  the  Ministers. 
This  was  a  most  interesting  affair.  We  had 
all  the  peculiar  ceremonies  which  I  de- 
scribed to  you  last  autumn,  but  in  addition 
the  party  was  most  distinguished,  and  we 
had  speeches  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  John,  Lord  Auckland, 
Sir  George  Grey,  etc.     .     .     . 

To  W.  D.  B. 

London,  July  21,  1848. 
I  was  truly  grieved  that  the  last  steamer 
should  go  to  Boston  without  a  Hne  from  me, 
but  I  was  in  Yorkshire  and  you  must  for- 
give me.  ...  I  left  off  with  the  26th 
of  June.  .  .  .  The  next  evening  was 
the  Queen's  Concert,  which  was  most 
charming.  I  sat  very  near  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  often  spoke  to  me  between 
the  songs.  .  .  .  The  next  day  we  went 
with  Miss  Coutts  to  her  bank,  lunched 
there,  and  went  all  over  the  building.  Then 
we  went  to  the  Tower  and  the  Tunnel 
together,  she  never  having  seen  either. 
So  ignorant  are  the  West  End  people  of 
city  lions.  .  .  .  And  now  comes  my 
pleasant  Yorkshire  excursion.  We  left 
London,  at  half-past  nine  and  arrived  at 
York  at  half-past  three,  at  distance  of  180 
miles.  This  was  Saturday,  July  8.  At  York 
we  found  Mr.  Hudson  ready  to  receive  us 
and  conduct  us  to  a  special  train  which  took 
us  eighteen  miles  on  the  way  to  Newby  Park, 
and  there  we  found  carriages  to  take  us 
four  miles  to  our  destination.  We  met  at 
dinner  and  found  our  party  to  consist  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Lonsdale, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  Ingestre, 
Lord  John  Beresford,  Lady  Webster,  whose 


husband,  now  dead,  was  the  son  of  Lady 
Holland,  two  or  three  agreeable  talkers  to 
fill  in,  and  ourselves.     .     .     .     [Tuesday.] 
The  next  day  Lady  Webster,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, and  myself,  went  to  Castle  Howard, 
as  Lord  Morpeth  had  written  to  his  mother 
that  we  were  to  be  there  and  would  lunch 
with   her.     Castle  Howard  is  twenty-five 
miles  the  other  side  of   York,    which   is 
itself  twenty-five  miles  from  Newby.     But 
what  is  fifty  miles  when  one  is  under  the 
wing  of  the  Railway  King  and  can  have 
a  special  engine  at  one's   disposal.      On 
arriving  at  the  Castle  Howard  station  we 
found  Lord  Carlisle's  carriage  with  four 
horses  and  most  venerable  coachman  wait- 
ing to  receive  us.     We  enter  the  Park  al- 
most  immediately,    but  it   is   about  four 
miles  to  the  Castle,  through  many  gates, 
which  we  had  mounted  footmen  to  open 
for  us.     Lady  CarHsle  received  us  in   the 
most   dehghtful   manner.     ...     I  was 
dehghted   to   see   Lord   Morpeth's    home 
and  his  mother,  who  seldom  now  goes  to 
London.     She   was  the  daughter  of  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  took 
me  into  her  own  dressing-room  to  show  me 
her  picture.     ...     On  Wednesday  wt 
went  into  York  to  witness  the  reception  of 
Prince  Albert,  to  see  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  the  Flower  Show,  to  lunch  with  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  above  all,  to  attend  pray- 
ers in  the  Minster  and  hear  a  noble  anthem. 
The  Cathedral  was  crowded  with  strangers 
and  a  great  many  from  London.     .     .     . 
The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  great  dinner, 
and  I  send  you  the  Po^/  containing  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's speech.     It  was  warmly  admired  b}' 
all  who  heard  it.    At  ten  at  night  we  ladies  set 
out  for  York  to  go  [to]  the  Lord  Mayor's  Ball, 
where  the  gentlemen  were  to  meet  us  from 
the  dinner.      Everybody  flocked  round  to 
congratulate  me  upon  your  father's  speech. 
Even  Prince  Albert,  when  I  was  led  up  to 
make  my  curtsey,  offered   me  his   hand, 
which  is  a  great  courtesy  in  royalty,  and 
spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  eloquence  of 
Mr.  B.'s  speech.     The  Prince  soon  went 
away:  the  Lord  Mayor  took  me  down  to 
supper  and  I  sat  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  at  the  high  table  which  went 
across  the  head  of  the  hall.     Guildhall  is  a 
beautiful  old  room  with  a  fine  old  tracer- 
ied  window,  and  the  scene,  with  live  tables 
going  the  length  of  the  hall  and  the  upper 
one  across  the  head,  was  very  gay  and  bril- 
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liant.  There  were  a  few  toasts,  and  your 
father  again  made  a  Httle  speech,  short  and 
pleasant.  We  did  not  get  home  till  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  On 
Friday  morning  [July  14th]  many  of  the 
guests,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  etc.,  took 
their  departure  and  Mr.  Hudson  had  to 
escort  Prmce  Albert  to  town,  but  returned 
the  same  evening.  .  .  .  The  next  day 
we  all  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  estate  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  [name  of  estate  undecipher- 
able] for  which  he  paid  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
.  .  .  It  is  nobly  situated  in  the  Yorkshire 
wolds,  a  fine  range  of  hills,  and  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Humber,  which  was  inter- 
estuig  to  me,  as  it  was  the  river  which  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  sailed  down  and  lay  in  the 
Wash  at  its  mouth,  awaiting  their  passage 
to  Holland.  They  came,  our  Plymouth  fa- 
thers, mostly  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  re- 
gion which  lay  below  us .  I  thought  of  them , 
and  the  scene  of  their  sufferings  was  more 
ennobled  in  my  eyes,  from  their  remem- 
brance than  from  the  noble  mansions  and 
rich  estates  which  feast  the  eye.  .  .  . 
On  Monday  morning  at  half -past  seven  we 
left  Newby  for  York  on  our  way  home.  It 
so  happened  that  the  judges  were  to  open 
the  court  that  very  morning,  on  which 
occasion  they  always  breakfast  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  their  scarlet  robes  and 
wigs,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alderman  are 
also  in  their  furred  scarlet  robes  and 
the  Lady  Mayoress  presents  the  judges 
with  enormous  bouquets  of  the  richest 
flowers.  We  were  invited  to  this  break- 
fast, and  I  found  it  very  entertaining. 
I  was  next  the  High  Sheriff,  who  was  very 
desirous  that  we  should  stay  a  few  hours 
and  go  to  the  castle  and  see  the  Court 
opened  and  listen  to  a  case  or  two.  The 
High  Sheriff  of  a  county  is  a  great  char- 
acter and  has  a  carriage  and  Hveries  as 
grand  as  the  Queen's.  After  breakfast 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  York  friends,  and  set 
off  with  our  big  bouquets  (for  the  distribu- 
tion was  extended  to  us)  for  home. 

To  Mr.  I.  P.  D. 

London,  December  14,  1848. 

Dear  Uncle:  ...  On  Friday  we 
dined  at  Mr.  Tufnell's,  who  married  last 
spring  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lady  Anne  Primrose,  a  very  "  nice  person," 
to  use  the  favorite  English  term  of  praise. 


.  .  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  of  the 
party  .  .  .  and  he  told  us  so  much 
of  Byron,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
as  you  will  remember  from  his  Life,  that  we 
stayed  much  longer  than  usual  at  dinner. 
.  .  .  On  Tuesday  we  were  invited  to 
dine  with  Miss  Coutts,  but  were  engaged 
to  Mr.  Gurney,  an  immensely  rich  Quaker 
banker,  brother  of  Mrs.  Fry.  His  daugh- 
ter is  married  to  Ernest  Bunsen,  the  second 
son  of  our  friend.  We  were  delighted  with 
the  whole  family  scene,  w^hich  was  quite 
unlike  anything  we  have  seen  in  England. 
They  Hve  at  Upton  Park,  a  pretty  country- 
seat  about  eight  miles  from  us,  and  are 
surrounded  by  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Their  costume  and  language  are 
strictly  Quaker,  which  was  most  becoming 
to  Mrs.  Gurney's  sweet,  placid  face.  .  .  . 
Louis  Napoleon's  election  seems  fixed,  and 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  astounding  things 
of  the  age.  When  we  passed  several  days 
with  him  at  Mr.  Bates's,  I  would  not  have 
given  two  straws  for  his  chance  of  a  future 
career.  To-night  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  " 
is  to  be  performed,  and  Jenny  Lind  sings. 
We  had  not  been  able  to  get  tickets,  which 
have  been  sold  for  five  guineas  apiece  the 
last  few  days.  To  my  great  joy  Miss 
Coutts  has  this  moment  written  me  that 
she  has  two  for  our  use,  and  asks  us  to  take 
an  early  dinner  at  five  with  her  and  accom- 
pany her.     .     .     . 

To  I.  P.  D. 

London,  June  8,  1849. 
I  thank  you,  my  dear  Uncle,  for  your 
pleasant  letter,  which  contained  as  usual 
much  that  was  interesting  to  me.  And  so  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  are  to  be  our  successors. 
.  .  .  Happy  as  we  have  been  here,  I 
have  a  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  setting 
rather  than  rising;  that  we  have  done  our 
work,  instead  of  having  it  to  do.  Like  all 
our  pleasures,  those  here  are  earned  by 
fatigue  and  effort,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
live  the  last  three  years  over  again,  or  three 
years  Hke  them,  though  they  have  contained 
high  and  lasting  gratifications.  We  have 
constantly  the  strongest  expressions  of  m 
regret  at  our  approaching  departure,  and  in  ■ 
many  cases  it  is,  I  know,  most  genuine.  My 
relations  here  have  been  most  agreeable,  and 
particularly  in  that  intellectual  circle  whose 
high  character  and  culture  have  made  their 
regard  most  precious  to  me.     The  mam- 
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festations  of  this  kindness  increase  as  the  London,  June  22,  1849 

time  approaches  for  our  going  and  we  are        My  Dear  Uncle:    Yesterday  I  passed 

inundated   with  mvitations  of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  I  have  had 

.    .        To-morrow  we  dme  with  Lord  John  in  England  at  Oxford,  where  I  went  with  a 

RusseU  down  at  Pembroke  Lodge  in  Rich-  party  to  see  Mr.  Bancroft  take  his  dlgree 

mond  Park.    On  Monday  we  breakfast  with  .     .     .     Nothing  could  have  gone  off  tet^ 

^f^'f'-y-J^'^'^i^^'^^i'i^^neTthisw^ek  ter  than  the  whole  thing.     Mr    Bancroft 

atLadyWadegrave's,andhesaid:  "Would  went  up  the  day  before,  but  MrsStua 

you  be  wihng  to  breakfast  with  me  some  Mackenzie  and  her  daughter,  wih  Ladv 

"S'^;     I  sa?d    "rh'"?H°K"I'r't'^- :,'  ^'""'^^*  WaWegrave,  Louisa  and  niyseft 
Willing !     I  said,     I  should  be  delighted  went  up  yesterday  morning  and  returned  at 
beyond  measure."     So  he  sent  us  a  note  for  night.     We  lunched  at  the  Vice-Chancel- 
Monday  next      I  depend  upon  seeing  his  lor's  (where  Mr.  B.  made  a  pleasant  litUe 

ttoTlir''"''"^"'o'iv'^"^'  "''    informalspeech)andweretrea'tedw1thg:ea 
mode  of  life.  On  Wednesday  we    kindness  by  everybody.     I  wish  you  could 

go  to  a  ball  at  the  Palace.  But  it    have  seen  Mr.  Bancroft  walking  round  all 

s  useless  to  go  on,  for  every  day  is  filled  in    day  with  his  scarlet  gown  and  round  velve 

n   hITe'aton  ''"'  '°"  '"  ''''  "'  '^°"'<'"    =^P'  ^"^'^  ''  ^^^  ^^'  -  o'd  Venetian  pic 


in  the  season.     .     .     .  tures 

The  End. 


AFTERMATH 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

When  I  am  old  and  very  tired, 

A  presence  near  a  chimney-place, 
With  folded  hands  and  quiet  face, 

Loving  no  more,  no  more  desired, 

God  grant  one  memory  to  me 

Shall,  ghost-like,  waver  through  the  gloom, 

And  silent  in  a  silent  room 
Come  near  to  bear  me  company. 

And  those  who  pass  perchance  shall  smile 
With  wondering  eyes  upon  me  bent. 
"How  still  she  sits,  in  what  content, 

Who  Imgers  yet  a  httle  while." 

They  shall  not  guess,  those  over-wise. 

How  through  the  calm  content  of  me 
The  face  of  that  mad  memory 

Leans  close  and  smiles  within  my'  eyes, 

Until  I  feel  in  very  truth 

The  girl-heart  thriUing  in  my  breast, 
What  time  upon  my  own  are  pressed 

The  passionate,  warm  lips  of  Youth. 

And  they  shall  pity  who  but  see 

Dead  ashes  where  the  flames  were  bold, 
A  woman  sad  and  very  old 

Who  sits  in  silence  patiently. 


THE     CAMP    OF    THE     GOOD     FAIRY 


By  Mary  Raymond    Shipman  Andrews 

Illustrations  by  F.  Walter  Taylor 


Y  young  brother  Bob,  long- 
legged,  spindle-shanked, 
draped    casually   in   a   big 
bath-towel,  stood  astride  a 
hole  in  the  camp  floor,  and, 
bending  over,  stared. 
''Great   Caesar!     What  do    you  think 
that  little  red  sucker's  been  up  to  now?" 
he  inquired,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
has  great  facts  to  impart. 

Knowing  Bob's  methods  I  knew  he 
meant  the  squirrel,  and  I  didn't  care  if  he 
did.  I  was  just  out  of  the  lake,  very  wet, 
and  beginning  to  be  chilly,  and  the  cub  was 
in  my  way. 

"  Do  get  out  of  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Bob,"  I  answered,  "  and  get  dressed  and  let 
me.     I'd  like  some  of  the  fire." 

"  Yes.  In  a  second,"  the  youngster  an- 
swered, with  a  terse  dignity  that  will  be  a 
help  to  him  some  day,  when  he  is  at  the 
head  of  a  large  business.  Then  he  bent 
still  farther,  and  clawing  with  lean  fingers 
into  the  widened  crack,  he  brought  up  a 
long,  green,  rubber-headed,  able-bodied 
lead-pencil.  "  If  that  isn't  exactly  what  I 
wanted!"   was  his  triumphant  sentence. 

It  did  have  the  look  of  an  answer  to 
prayer,  for  Bob  and  I  had  been  at  our  wits' 
end  the  day  before  to  know  how  to  send  out 
a  letter,  lacking  writing  utensils.  We  had 
forgotten  pen,  ink,  and  pencils  with  sweep- 
ing thoroughness,  and,  a  hundred  miles  of 
Canadian  hills  being  on  top  of  us,  we 
could  not  get  any.  A  guide  was  finally 
found  in  possession  of  half  a  crippled  lead- 
pencil,  and  birch-bark  did  the  rest.  But 
the  squirrel  had  dug  up  one  adequate  to  the 
whole  trip  from  under  the  log  floor. 

"He's  a  good  spirit,"  the  cub  re- 
marked sentimentally.  "  Every  morning  he 
scratches  up  anything  I  want.  It's  just 
like  a  fairy  story." 

It  was  a  fact  that  Bob's  lost  cuff-button 
had  gleamed  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  the 
morning  before.     But  there  is  seldom  a  sil- 
ver lining  without  a  cloud,  and  I  answered 
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briefly  with  a  sniff,  and  Bob  laughed.     My 
feelings  about  the  squirrel  differed  from  his. 
At  fifteen  the  human  animal  seems  able  to 
sleep  serenely  while  an  unresting  small  beast 
puts  in  at  his  ear  nine  conscientious  hours 
of  scampering,  gnawing,  and  scratching;  but 
my  years  nearly  doubled  Bob's,  and  my 
nerves  had  been  strained  a  bit  too  far,  and 
I  could  not  sleep  at  all.     The  boy  and  I 
were  in  an  old  club  camp,  waiting  while  our 
own  was  building  a  mile  away  up  the  lake. 
The  moss  chinking  had  dried  and  fallen  out 
in  places,  the  logs  were  shrunken,  the  floor- 
ing broken,  and  the  result  of  it  all  was  holes 
where  mice  and  squirrels  might  enter  freely. 
Most  of  them  we  knew  only  as  vague  little 
brown  shadows  disappearing  under  beams 
and  into  holes;  but  one  squirrel  was  so  curi- 
ous, so  apparently  interested  in  our  doings, 
that  in  four  days  he  had  come  to  an  acknowl- 
edged partnership  in  the  camp  life,  with  my 
brother  and  myself.     We  identified  him  by 
a  large  nick  out  of  his  left  ear,  the  mark, 
probably,  of  a  hard-won  escape  from  some 
larger  animal;  and  he  was  so  bold  a  rascal 
that  we  had  plenty  of  chances  to  study  him. 
Two  minutes'  silence  in  the  camp  where 
Bob  and  I  read  or  cleaned  our  guns,  al- 
most always  brought  out  the  fleet  little 
golden-brown  vision,  first  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  then  under  the  legs  of  our  chairs, 
then  rigid  for  a  second  where  our  hands 
could  almost  touch  him;  then,  with  a  start- 
ling burst  into  his  scolding,  mocking  song, 
off  and  up  the  side  of  the  camp,  and  across 
the  roof  and  away.     A  sudden  movement, 
a  word  from  us,  always  frightened  him 
either  quite  away  or  into  the  wonderful 
frozen  stillness  of  a  wild  creature,  every 
strong  Httle  muscle  tense,  quick  breath  ar- 
rested, velvet-brown  eyes  fixed  and  staring. 
For  all  my  grudge  against  him  the  creature 
fascinated  me — the  ease  and  lightness  of  his 
movement,  the  overjoy  of  living  that  seemed 
to  have  oceans  of  energy  to  draw  on,  after 
a  small  lifetime  of  continuous  swift  dashes. 
I  felt  myself  a  huge,  hulking  animal,  heavy 
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and  awkward,  as  I  watched  this  tireless, 
copper-colored  bunch  of  fur  and  springs. 

Almost  he  persuaded  me  that  I  hked 
him,  with  his  grace  and  his  daring,  his  sol- 
emn mischief  and  his  innocent  curiosity, 
his  poise  on  the  verge  of  confidence  in  our 
friendliness— in  the  daytime!  But  when 
night  came,  and  I  fell  into  the  sound,  first 
sleep  of  healthy  physical  weariness,  to  be 
wakened  with  a  jump  at  a  mad  scamper  of 
tiny  feet  across  m.y  bed,  or  the  crash  of  a 
bottle  knocked  on  the  floor  by  his  squirrel- 
ship— when  this  sort  of  thing  happened 
two  or  three  times  a  night,  I  rose  up  in  the 
morning  with  blood  in  my  eye. 

"Bob,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  shoot  that 
brute." 

"Who?"  demanded  Bob,  wide-eyed,  as 
if  I  had  a  habu  of  killing  a  man  a  day. 
"That  beast  of  a  squirrel." 
The  welkin  rang  with  Bob's  fifteen-year- 
old   shouts   of  laughter.     "I   heard    you 
last  night— it  was  great !     You  woke  me  up 
by  shying  shoes  into  the  stovepipe.     Then 
you  gave  the  order  to  'Stop!'     Then  you 
groaned  when  Bunny  fell  into  the  water- 
pail.     Then  he  scrambled  out  and  ran  over 
you,  I  reckon,   and  you  whispered   'Go 
away ! '  in  such  a  dignified  way  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  that  I  stayed  awake  to  laugh ; 
and  just  as  I  was  getting  to  sleep  again  he 
knocked  over  a  bottle.     Oh!"    Bob  doub- 
led in  a  fit.     "  It's  your  shaving  soap !  You 
always  get  it!" 

It  seemed  much  less  funny  to  me,  but  it 
was  curiously  true— the  little  wretch  ap- 
peared to  make  a  distinction  between  us. 
His  tricks  to  Bob  were  always  friendly 
tricks,  and  only  n;y  belongings  suffered.  I 
said  rather  stiffly: 

"  Well,  it  may  be  witty,  but  it's  his  last 
joke  on  me,"  and  I  got  down  my  pistol  and 
began  rummaging  for  cartridges. 

Then  the  cub  pleaded  earnestly.  "Oh 
no,  Walter!  You  wouldn't  be  murderous, 
would  you  ?  He's  such  a  Httle  beggar,  and 
so  pretty!  He  trusts  us,  too— why,  he  sat 
on  your  foot  yesterday." 

My  heart  is  not  of  granite-ware,  and  I 
stopped  looking  for  cartridges  and  looked 
at  Bob. 

"  And  he  dragged  in  my  necktie  when  I 
left  it  out  in  the  rain— he's  a  good  fairy  to 
the  camp.  And  I  think  it  was  awfully 
funny  of  him  to  knock  off  your  soap  and 
nick  your  razor." 


I  had  forgotten  that— I  began  the  car- 
tridge hunt  again. 

"Now  don't,"  begged  Bob,  catching  my 
hand.  "Think  how  we  would  miss  him 
when  we  clean  the  guns!" 

"  But,  cub,  I  can't  sleep.  We've  been  in 
this  camp  five  nights,  and  I  haven't  had  a 
good  rest  yet.  I  came  up  here  because  I 
had  overworked,  and  I  must  get  sleep. 
Last  night  that  Httle  devil  kept  me  awake 
till  four  o'clock.  Either  he  must  leave  the 
camp  or  I  must." 

Bob  caught  at  the  alternative  unexpect- 
edly. "  Why  can't  we  do  that  ?  "  he  asked 
earnestly.  "  There's  the  big  walled-tent— 
why  can't  we  have  that  put  up  and  sleep  in 
it?  We  could  keep  our  traps  here,  and 
stay  here  day  times  when  we're  in  camp  at 
all.     I  think  it's  jolly  to  sleep  in  tents." 

I  looked  at  the  youngster  quite  speechless 
for  a  moment  with  indignation. 

"Well,  you  are  the  coolest!"  I  sputtered 
at  last.  "  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  be 
turned  out  of  camp  for  the  benefit  of  a  con- 
temptible Httle  squirrel?  Not  much,  sir! 
I'H  settle  the  question  in  another  way,"  I 
concluded  darkly,  and  brought  up  the 
green  covered  box  of  No.  22  cartridges. 

"Oh!  Walter,  please,''  Bob  begged  piti- 
fully. "I  can't  bear  to  have  you  kiU  him. 
He's  so  cunning  and  so  Httle,  and  he  means 
aH  right;  it's  just  fun  to  him." 

"Yes,"  I  interjected,  with  deep-felt  sar- 
casm ;  but  the  cub  went  on  in  a  flood  : 

"Do  let  me  have  the  tent  up!  I'H 
'cherche'  the  guides,  and  look  after  it  all 
alone,  and  you  can  go  off  fishing  with 
Beaurame,  and  not  have  any  bother.  I'H 
do  it  ah  right— I  promise  I  will.  And  it'll 
be  bully  in  a  tent.  I'll  have  a  big  camp-fire 
every  night,  and  'sapin'  cut  for  the  cots, 
and  I  know  you'll  like  it  better  than  a  dirty 
old  camp." 

There  was  something  in  that,  besides 
which  I  can  never  bear  to  refuse  the  boy 
what  he  really  wants.  He  is  a  good  boy 
and  so  ready  to  give  up  his  way  to  mine,  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  disappoint  his  wishes  when 
they  are  strong.  But  I  was  not  very  gra- 
cious.    I  said  only: 

"I'm  going  to  take  Beaurame  and  go 
over  to  Riviere  a  la  Poele  for  the  morning. 
You  can  try  the  tent  if  you  want,  but  I  won't 
stay  in  it  if  I'm  uncomfortable."  And  Bob's 
gratitude  was  out  of  proportion,  and  he 
capered  out  to  the  boat  on  his  long  legs 
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like  a  large  frisky  spider,  squealing  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 

On  Frying-pan  River,  under  the  cloudy 
sky  of  a  warm  day,  with  the  water  a  bit  low, 
the  fishing  was  a  marvel  that  morning.  The 
stream  bubbled  with  trout,  and  they  flew 
at  my  brown  hackle,  they  almost  swallowed 
my  Yellow  Sally,  they  rose  madly  for  my 
hand-fly,  a  quiet-colored  Reuben  Wood. 
Any  fly  seemed  to  suit  them,  and  four  times 
I  landed  two  at  once,  and  twice  I  had  three 
on  the  leader,  Beaurame  skilfully  saving 
all  of  them  one  lucky  time.  Most  of  them 
were  under  a  half  pound,  but  one  or  two 
came  up  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  and  I  took 
fifty,  and  could  have  taken  five  hundred,  I 
beheve,  but  for  time  and  conscience.  It 
was  a  phenomenal  morning's  luck,  and  I 
came  back  in  the  best  of  spirits,  with  over- 
worked nerves  nearly  quieted,  and  under- 
worked muscles  aching  comfortably. 

The  sun  came  out  gloriously  from  the 
morning's  gray  as  I  threw  my  paddle  on  the 
dock  and  stretched  my  cramped  knees  from 
the  bow  of  the  canoe.  There  was  an  old 
clearing  about  the  club  camp  where  the 
bushes  grew  high  and  thick,  and  thirty  feet 
from  the  dilapidated  pile  of  logs  I  saw  the 
white  gleam  of  our  brand-new  tent  shining 
above  the  fresh  greens  in  the  sunlight,  and 
I  caught  through  the  underbrush  the  cheer- 
ful crackling  of  a  fire.  I  heard  the  ring  of 
an  axe,  the  slow  crash  of  a  faUing  tree  back 
in  the  forest,  and  Zoetique's  soft  voice  near 
the  tent  called  with  a  rising  inflection : 

''Comment,  M'sieur  Bob?"  as  the  boat 
ran  in  to  the  landing.  But  M'sieur  Bob's 
moccasined  feet  were  kicking  high  in  air  as 
he  raced  away  trom  Zoetique's  inquiries 
and  down  to  the  dock  to  meet  me.  There 
was  the  proper  excitement  over  my  catch, 
the  correct  questions  asked  as  to  the  stream 
and  the  water  and  the  flies  and  the  rapids. 
I  had  my  innings  first,  as  fitted  the  re- 
turning voyager,  and  Bob  was  genuinely 
interested  as  fitted  a  true  sportsman.  Yet 
it  was  with  an  air  of  arriving  at  the  goal  that 
at  last  he  led  me  down  the  Httle  trail  through 
the  bushes  to  the  new  encampment. 

The  tent  smiled  at  us  spotlessly,  the  can- 
vas cots  were  invitingly  comfortable  with 
their  folded  blankets,  there  was  a  floor  of 
fresh  balsam  boughs,  our  necessary  belong- 
ings were  hung  neatly  on  poles  swung  into 
crotched  standards  and  placed  back  of  the 
beds,    a  glowing  fire  of  birch  logs  blazed 


and  steamed  outside — it  was  certainly  very 
attractive. 

"Now  isn't  this  better  than  that  nasty 
old  camp?  Aren't  you  glad  the  squirrel 
turned  us  out?"  demanded  Bob  joyfully, 
dancing  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  "  I've 
made  'em  work  like  tigers,  and  I've  worked 
too.  Alexandre  is  off  chopping  a  big  pile  of 
wood  for  a  camp-fire  to-night,  and  Zoetique 
is  spHtting  dry  sticks  for  kindling.  We're 
going  to  dress  and  undress  by  the  stove  in 
the  old  camp,  and  keep  our  things  there  for 
dryth,  but  it'U  be  lots  more  fun  to  sleep  out 
here.  Isn't  it  bully  ?  Don't  you  think  it's 
bully?"  and,  as  always,  the  cub's  delight 
and  excitement  went  to  his  legs.  He  vaulted 
about  Hke  an  ecstatic  grasshopper. 

That  night  it  rained.  The  five-foot 
birch  logs  burned  courageously,  as  birch 
will  burn  through  a  deluge,  once  started, 
but  it  needed  some  nursing.  The  careless 
abandon  of  its  crackling,  the  pleasant  cer- 
tainty that  a  log  burned  through  the  centre 
will  only  help  the  fire  as  it  breaks  and  falls, 
the  hot  reach  of  the  red-gold  bed  of  coals 
drawing  ever  more  and  more  steaming 
wood  into  its  pulsing  circle — all  the  master- 
ful dash  that  makes  the  charm  of  a  fire — 
these  were  gone.  We  put  in  spruce  with  a 
careful  hand  to  be  sure  of  heat,  before  we 
laid  on  fresh  birch  logs,  and  the  dull  silver 
bark  was  wet  as  we  Hfted  them,  and  about 
the  fire  were  patches  of  muddy  water. 

In  the  log  camp,  with  a  table,  a  stove,  a 
lamp  and  books,  we  were  decently  comfort- 
able until  bedtime  came ;  but  the  world  was 
a  sorry  place  when,  our  pajamas  covered 
with  mackintoshes,  our  ankles  cold  and 
bare,  we  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  shutting 
the  door  of  the  warm  camp  from  the  out- 
side, stood  on  its  ramshackle  piazza  in  the 
black  night  and  pouring  storm. 

Ten  yards  away,  a  faint  glow  in  the  jungle 
told  that  our  fire,  though  discouraged,  still 
stood  wearily  by  us;  but  the  tent  was  only 
a  blacker  shadow.  I  had  no  love  for  the 
squirrel  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  I  felt  it 
a  bitter  thing  to  go  out-doors  to  go  to  bed 
in  a  cold  rain  on  the  squirrel's  account. 

Bob,  swinging  a  lantern,  pranced  lightly 
before  me  down  the  winding  way,  the  length 
of  scarlet  pajamas  as  his  rain-coat  swung 
open  telling  of  unquenchable  glee  still  in  his 
speaking  legs. 

"This  is  funl  Just  like  burglars  or 
something!"  he  announced  gayly;  and  I 
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stumbled  over  a  root  and  fell  into  a  wet 
bush,  and  the  mud  splashed  over  my  sneak- 
ers on  my  skin,  and  I  felt  that  I  deserved  a 
halo  for  not  saying  what  I  thought.     But 
the  tent,  so  far,  was  dry,  and  when  we  got 
down  into  our  blankets  and  the  last  invoice 
of  spruce  logs  made  friends  with  the  red- 
hot  coal-bed  and  blazed  up  cheerfully,  it 
was  not  so  bad  after  all.     The  firelight 
played  goldenly  in  wide,  wavering  masses  of 
light  and  shadow  across  the  white  walls; 
through  the  half-open  flap  there  was  a  long 
narrowing  picture  of  wet  woods  and  ghostly, 
ever-dimmer  silver  birch   trunks,   fleeing 
silently  in  long  procession,  back,  back  to 
the  great   unknown  mountains;   the  logs 
sputtered  and  crackled  and  fell  with  deh- 
cious  unconcern.     It  was  comfortable  to  lie 
drowsily  and  feel  that  all  the  human  animal 
needed  to  be  we  were— fed,  v/arm,  and  dry. 
Let  it  rain,  let  it  blow;  Hfe  was  simple. 
With  blankets,  a  tent,  a  certainty  of  break- 
fast to-morrow,  what  was  there  to  do  but  go 
to  sleep?    And   before   the   thought  was 
finished,   the  cub  and   I  lay  dreamlessly 
asleep.     And  as  we  slept  the  skies  opened, 
and  the  rain  descended;  the  drops  came 
thicker,  harder,  the  sturdy  birch  fire  sizzled, 
steamed,    went   out  in  stress  of  tempest; 
about  us,  that  one  red  spark  of  hope  being 
gone,  was  sodden  forest  and  raging  storm. 
And  we  slept  quietly. 

Till  at  last,  beating  against  the  cobweb 
that  stood  between  us  and  misery,  the  tor- 
rent had  its  way,  and  the  tent  leaked.  Many 
a  woodsman  knows,  and  will  not  forget,  the 
first  vague  breaking-down  of  unconscious- 
ness, when  he  feels  the  insistent,  merciless, 
slow  drop  at  long  intervals  fall  on  his  face,' 
and  turns  again  drowsily  to  the  strong,' 
pleasant  arms  of  the  sleep  that  holds  him! 
I  reasoned  with  myself  heavily  that  it 
was  a  good  world,  that  this  was  a  wordless 
horror  I  was  dreaming— this  imagined  leak 
m  the  kind,  friendly  tent— it  was  morbid, 
almost  irrehgious,  to  believe  such  a  thing. 
Burrowing  an  inch  further  into  the  blan- 
kets I  slept  again. 

But  again  it  came,  that  wet,  calm,  soft 
splash  on  my  left  eyebrow,  and  this  time  it 
waked  me  enough  to  be  sure  of  its  horrid 
reahty.  Still  I  clung  to  hope  and  to  slumber. 
It  could  not  be  but  that  all  might  yet  be  well 
^it  would  stop  in  a  minute — best  not  notice 
It.  So,  numb  with  sleep,  I  moved  my  head 
and  drew  away  my  blankets,  and  dropped 


off;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  a  small  river 
was  trickling  coldly  down  my  neck. 

Those  who  know  what  it  means  to  light 
a  lantern  in  a  chilly  tent  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  explore  by  that  cheerless  illumina- 
tion for  leaks,  and  to  fight  them  pitifully, 
as  best  one  may,  with  arrangements  of  rub- 
ber blankets  and  holes  hastily  dug  in  the 
ground— those  who  have  been  through  this 
form  of  spiritual  training,  know  that  work 
in  the  slums  does  not  approach  it  as  a  moral 
test.     To  Bob  it  was  no  test  at  all,  for  he 
regarded  it  as  "fun."     His  brand  of  the 
"purple  light  of  youth  "seems  to  work  like 
a  photographic  red-lantern,  excluding  en- 
tirely all  rays  that  show  discomfort.     I  know 
of  only  one  or  two  things  in  the  world 
which  the  boy  does  not  enjoy  in  one  degree 
or  another,  and  that  the  tent  should  leak 
appealed  to  him  as  a  simple  adventure  of  a 
sportsmanlike  sort. 

For  me,  I  worried  through  the  night  with 
two  or  three  readjustments  of  the  precari- 
ous apparatus  against  leaking,  with  more 
or  less  sleep  of  a  staccato  character,  and 
with  a  deep  and  deadly  remembrance  of  the 
squirrel  responsible  for  my  misery,  and  a 
plan  for  the  next  day.  In  accordance  with  it 
I  sent  the  cub  off  on  an  exploring  expedition 
with  his  guide,  saw  that  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  at  work  for  the  morning,  and,  taking  a 
chair  and  a  book  outside  the  open  door  of  the 
club  camp,  I  waited,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
that  was  laughing  now  at  the  tempest  of  the 
night,  a  loaded  revolver  at  my  right  hand, 
for  M.  TEcureuil— the  squirrel. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  There  was 
a  hght  scurrying  across  the  old  broken  floor 
and  I  looked  up  to  see  him  by  his  favorite 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  me 
with  pretty  confidence,  sitting  upright  and 
munching  with  quick,  tiny  bites  at  some- 
thing held  in  his  short  little  arms  to  his 
mouth.  His  fine  bushy  tail  curved  hke  a 
plume  around  him;  he  was  such  a  picture 
that  I  decided  not  to  shoot  him  quite  yet, 
to  wait  and  watch  him  play  awhile. 

"You  little  beggar,"  I  said  aloud,  "do 
you  know  that  your  minutes  are  num- 
bered?" At  my  voice  he  dropped  his 
lunch,  froze  into  utter  stillness  and  stared 
so  at  space  for  a  second,  and  then  stam- 
peded delicately  across  the  camp  straight 
toward  me,  over  my  foot,  and  out  of  sight. 
In  a  moment  heard  him  scolding  me  shrilly, 
thirty  feet  away,  from  the  end  of  the  dead 
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tree  that  mirrored  itself,  a  steel-tipped  blur, 
in  the  wind-touched  lake  below. 

That  was  the  last  of  the  spoiled  child  of 
the  woods  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  had  lost 
myself  in  my  book  when  I  was  aware 
through  the  forest  stillness  of  a  small  in- 
sistent noise  like  a  needle  scratching  on  a 
bit  of  bark.  I  looked  up.  There  was  a 
rough  bench  about  six  feet  in  front  of  me, 
and  on  it  was  my  friend  the  enemy,  com- 
fortably seated  on  his  hind  legs,  sitting  up 
Hke  a  Christian  and  lunching  again  on  a 
large,  luscious  red  raspberry.  I  almost 
laughed  aloud  at  the  friendly  sociability  of 
this  creature  whom  I  was  waiting  to  kill. 
He  had  such  a  saucy  and  casual  air  of  say- 
ing "I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
bring  my  lunch  and  have  it  with  you,"  that 
I  felt  it  a  breach  of  hospitality  to  shoot  him 
down.  My  hand  loosened  the  revolver, 
and  I  took  stock  of  the  points  of  this  vivid 
bit  of  Hfe:  short  shining  body,  alert  even 
in  stillness;  high-bred  Roman  line  of  fore- 
head; velvet-black,  big  eyes  with  a  cream- 
colored  outline;  round  muzzle,  black 
pointed,  sensitive;  short  forelegs — or  arms, 
as  they  seemed;  long  pinkish  claws  that 
held  the  big  berry  Hke  tiny,  thin  brown 
hands;  and,  crowning  glory  of  the  perfect 
mechanism — the  beautiful  feathery  tail, 
copper- tinted,  tipped  with  vanishing  silver, 
sweeping  about  him  like  an  aureole,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  elusive,  uncertain  light  that 
plays  ever  around  wild  things  of  the  woods. 

As  I  studied  him  he  sat  up  and  ate  dain- 
tily, shooting  out  sidewise  glances  which  I 
knew  took  me  in  but  which  never  met  mine 
— I  never  once  made  him  look  at  me.  He 
sat  so  five  minutes  within  reach  of  my  hand 
if  I  took  only  a  step;  yet  I  knew  that,  though 
I  might  look  my  fill,  if  I  made  one  quick 
movement  he  was  gone,  and  the  knowledge 
added  to  him  the  charm  of  the  unattainable. 
If  I  watched  my  chance  I  might  possess 
myself,  certainly,  of  the  little  body  with  a 
bullet-hole  through  it,  but  the  bit  of  intense 
life  I  might  never  touch. 

And  as  I  looked,  and  he  munched,  it 
seemed  as  if  arguments  swarmed  from  his 
silence  why  I  should  not  kill  him:  First 
the  old  one  of  the  doubtful  right  to  take 
life.  A  little  lower  than  the  angels  we  may 
be,  yet  all  the  men  in  the  world  in  all  their 
lives  may  not  put  together  one  squirrel. 
Then,  from  far  back,  down  dim  ways  from 
the  ancient  dawn  of  Hfe  there  was  a  faint 


call  of  ki^ndred  blood.  Once  an  ancestor 
of  M.  I'Ecureuil  and  an  ancestor  of  mine 
had  been  much  of  the  same  sort.  My  un- 
sung progenitor  had  developed  a  trick  of 
using  his  claws  as  a  thumb  and  forefinger, 
had  preferred  legs  to  tail  as  a  means  of 
locomotion ;  two  or  three  habits  of  the  sort 
had  made  the  difference.  Otherwise  I 
might  have  been  the  squirrel  nibbling  at  the 
berry,  he  the  man  with  a  loaded  revolver. 
I  seemed  to  hear  Kipling's  race-word,  "  We 
be  of  one  blood,  thou  and  I,"  in  the  echo  of 
the  little  beast's  scolding  song.  Also  the 
undoubted  superiority  of  his  existence  to 
mine  bade  me  hold  respectfully  my  hand. 
Sometimes,  in  my  best  moments,  in  the  still 
hills,  I  felt  for  a  breath  of  time  what  was 
the  untrammelled  joy  of  life;  the  secret  of 
freedom  was  half  whispered,  the  glory  of 
simpHcity  flashed  for  a  second  before  my 
eyes ;  he  knew  these  things  always.  I  stared 
upward  from  earth  at  masses  of  emerald 
birch  leaves,  splashed  between  silver  trunks 
below  and  turquoise  skies  above;  he  lived 
up  there,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  tree- 
tops.  The  things  that  were  my  dream  ten 
months  of  the  year — steep  mountains,  quiet 
lakes,  rushing  rapids,  the  flash  of  jumping 
trout,  the  woodland  walk  of  moose  and 
caribou — these  were  his  life  of  every  day. 
How  might  I  dare  destroy  this  living  song 
of  the  woods  ? 

And  meantime  the  said  song,  with  an 
infinite  suddenness  which  might  well  be 
the  despair  of  a  Winchester  cartridge, 
whisked  himself  off.  The  swiftness  of  his 
going  made  me  jump,  and  the  jump  dis- 
pelled my  soliloquies.  I  reproved  myself 
for  sentimentality,  for  weakness  of  will,  and 
full-cocked  my  revolver  carefully  with  a  de- 
termination to  carry  out  my  plans  and  not 
wander  into  side  issues.  Next  time  the 
animal  appeared  I  would  shoot  him.  It 
had  been  impossible  to  do  it  when  he  treated 
me  like  a  comrade — all  but  offered  me  a 
bite  of  his  raspberry.  But  he  could  hardly 
do  anything  as  winning,  as  saucily  bewitch- 
ing as  that  again. 

I  filled  my  pipe,  lighted  a  match,  and  in 
a  moment  was  pulling  away  at  it,  and  read- 
ing again  at  "  Monte  Cristo."  I  forgot  my 
disarming  foe  in  the  forever-enchanting 
story,  and  it  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  later 
that  a  light  scratching  made  me  raise  my 
eyes  cautiously  to  the  bench  in  front. 
I  could  hardly  believe  them,  and  I  never 
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expect  anyone  to  believe  what  they  saw, 
but  it  is  quite  true.  There  sat  Monsieur, 
the  copper-colored,  the  resourceful,  the 
fearless,  as  before,  squatted  comfortably  on 
his  back  feet,  and  in  his  half-human  Httle 
hands  he  held  to  his  mouth,  as  he  faced  me, 
a  pipe !  Why  I  did  not  drop  mine  from  my 
astonished  jaws  I  do  not  know,  but  I  stared 
in  as  frozen  a  silence  as  my  visitor  himself 
could  have  achieved.  To  all  appearances 
he  had  come  as  man  to  man,  to  have  a 
smoke  with  me.  One  of  his  sidewise  glances 
assured  him  I  was  properly  motionless,  and 
I  went  on  to  study  the  situation.  I  did  not 
dare  even  to  lift  my  head,  but  from  under 
tny  eyebrows  I  saw  that  it  was  an  old  ruin 
of  a  pipe-bowl,  with  a  bit  of  stem  still  left. 
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and  he  had  doubtless  picked  it  up  in  the 
portage  where  some  guide  had  thrown  it 
away  as  useless.  The  fact,  the  coinci- 
dence, has  never  ceased  to  surprise  me,  but 
that  it  happened  as  I  have  written  it  is  a 
simple  truth. 

And  so  M.  I'Ecureuilwon  his  case  against 
me.  I  watched  him  nibbhng  delicately  at 
the  old  wood  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
with  a  movement  which  sent  him  scamper- 
ing, which  he  little  knew  was  the  signing  of 
his  pardon,  I  picked  up  my  Smith  &  Wes- 
son and  unloaded  it. 

"  Encore de  toiites  chosesP'  remarked  Bob 
to  Godin  at  the  lunch  table  that  day ;  it  was 
his  most  frequent  speech. 
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It  sent  Godin  flying  to  the  open  kitchen, 
roofed  with  birch-bark,  built  against  the 
flat  side  of  a  bowlder,  and  it  brought  him 
back  to  the  table  in  quick  trips  with  fry- 
ing-pans of  sizzling  trout,  of  hot  potatoes, 
with  fresh  flapjacks,  with  other  delicacies 
of  a  camp  cuisine.  And  while  filling  his 
plate  with  a  liberal  hand,  M'sieur  Bob 
showered,  liberally  also,  French  conversa- 
tion upon  us.  It  is  correct  to  talk  to  the 
butler  at  table  in  the  woods,  and  the  cub 
told  Godin,  the  circle  of  guides  at  the  fire 
listening  earnestly,  the  story  of  the  squirrel, 
adding  the  theory  that  he  was  without 
doubt  a  fairy. 

Godin's  laughing  blue  eyes  grew  serious. 
"It  is  that  which  arrives  at  times,"  he  said, 
and  nodded  impressively.  "There  are 
beasts  which  bring  of  good  luck,  one  knows. 
My  grandmother,  who  was  born  in  France, 
it  is  she  who  has  told  me.  She  was  very 
old,  my  grandmother,  and  had  much  ex- 
perience. There  was  a  red  calf  in  the 
household  of  my  great-grandfather,  her 
father,  which  brought  great  good  luck  to 
the  family,  and  many  troubles  came  when 
by  unhappiness  the  brother  of  my  grand- 
mother killed  that  calf.  And  in  our  village 
itself  such  things  are  well  known.  It  is  the 
beasts  that  have  red  skins  that  are  lucky — 
as,  by  example,  the  red  fox  that  came  al- 
ways to  the  house  of  Louis  Beaupre." 

He  turned  toward  the  fire  where  the  men 
sat  listening  solemnly. 

"Blanc,  thou  rememberest  that  red  fox 
there,  eh?  Eugene,  thou  also?"  he  de- 
manded in  swift  patois,  and  there  was  a 
deep  chorus  of  "Ah,  oidP^ 

He  went  on.  "  It  came  constantly  to  the 
house,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the  forest, 
and  they  gave  it  much  to  eat,  and  it -was 
gentle  almost  as  a  dog,  and  all  went  well. 
But  so  it  happened  that  the  brother-in-law 
of  Beaupre  came  to  make  a  visit,  and  he 
was  a  man  ignorant,  rough,  and  he  shot  the 
fox  with  his  ^  jusil  a  cartouches,''  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  luck  changed.  Louis 
Beaupre,  he — he  cut  his  foot  with  his  axe 
the  week  after,  and  also  the  pig  died,  and 
also  an  infant;  there  was  much  trouble  in 
that  family  because  of  the  killing  of  the 
fox." 

Bob  was  listening  with  eyes  stretched 
wide. 

Godin,  getting  his  breath,  continued,  as 
he  brought  another  "  poelee"  of  simmering 


fish  from  the  fire:  "Also  it  is  well  known 
that  a  red-haired  child  brings  luck."   Sud-j 
denly  he  began  to  laugh.     Bob  and  I  looked] 
up  expectantly,  for  Godin  knows  a  joke] 
when  he  meets  one. 

'^ Qii'esl-ce  que  c^esi?'^  the  boy  asked,; 
laughing  too  at  the  contagious  soft  chuckle.' 

"  It  is  but  a  little  happening  of  our  village, , 
of  the  doctor  there."     Godin  was  diligently] 
refilling  the  glasses,  making  excuses  to  stayj 
about  the  table  till  he  could  tell  his  story .[ 
A  word  of  encouragement  set  him  off:  "  H( 
is  known  to  be  a  good  doctor,  very  capable^ 
yet  he  drinks  much.     But  so  it  happenec 
that  there  was  a  funeral — it  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  cousins,  a  Godin,  who  was  to  b( 
buried,  and  the  doctor  was  there,  but  a  little 
drunk — a  little  en  jete.     And  the  daughter 
of  the  dead  woman,  a  child  of  twelve  yearsj 
had  hair  very  red.     So  it  happened  that  the 
doctor  leaned  over  to  her  from  across  the 
room,  and  whispered,  but  quite  loudly,  s( 
that  all  heard  him  with  distinctness,  '  Yoi 
ought  not  to  be  here — you  are  not  in  mourn- 
ing— your  hair  is  red.'  " 

He  went  off  into  restrained  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  guides  about  the  camp-fire^ 
shook  softly,  their  faces  shining  with  child- 
like merriment.  In  a  moment  Godin  was 
decorous  again.  "  But  that  makes  nothing. 
However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  squirrel 
of  M'sieur  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere 
squirrel.  Nobody  knows — I  am  glad  that 
M'sieur  did  not  fire.  It  is  not' cJumceux' 
to  kill  a  beast  so  intelligent  that  is  red.  He 
will  without  doubt  bring  luck  now  to  our 
camp." 

And  as  I  poured  half  a  pint  of  maple 
syrup  on  a  hot,  puffy  flapjack  I  little 
thought  how  my  tiny  foe  was  to  justify 
Godin's  prophecy. 

The  next  day  after  lunch,  while  the  cub 
was  off  in  a  boat  with  Zoetique  to  '  cherche^ 
fire-wood,  I  sat  about  camp  doing  nothing 
in  particular,  but  meditating  more  or  less 
on  the  crimes  of  a  mink  which  had  persist- 
ently stolen  our  fish.  His  last  misdemeanor 
was  the  ruin  of  a  four-pound  trout  which  I 
had  taken  on  the  fly,  and  which  I  had  pict- 
ured as  the  piece  de  resistance  of  a  meal, 
boiled  with  cream  sauce  as  Vezina  knew 
well  how  to  do  it.  The  mink  had  chewed 
the  fat  back  entirely  off  my  game.  So  sly 
was  the  thief  that  I  had  never  seen  him,  and 
despaired  of  a  meeting,  yet  we  could  not 
keep  the  trout  from  him.     I  reflected,  as  I 
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waited  for  Bob  to  come  in,  that  I  might 
poison  him,  and  the  thought  flashed  across 
me  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  among  my  photo- 
graphic materials.  Instantly  I  searched  in 
my  box  and  found  the  bottle,  and  looked 
about  for  something  plausible  to  put  it  on. 
A  fish,  of  course,  would  be  the  best,  but 
there  happened  to  be  no  fish  about  camp, 
and  I  had  a  desire  to  carry  the  plan  into 
instant  execution.  The  cub,  who  seems  to 
have  a  sweet  tooth  in  every  corner  of  his 
mouth,  could  never  get  enough  of  that  Ca- 
nadian staple,  maple  sugar,  and  brought 
majestic  masses  of  it  from  the  dining-room 
to  stay  himself  between  meals.  A  large 
brown  chunk  lay  on  the  table  now,  between 
two  plates  to  guard  it  from  mice  and  fairies, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  what  I  wanted. 
A  normal  mink  would  surely  experiment  at 
least  with  so  alluring  a  bait.  I  mixed  with 
water  and  poured  in  slowly  the  deadly  pyro- 
galhc,  and  the  sugar  drank  it  greedily. 

"Walter,"  called  a  fresh  young  voice 
from  the  landing,  "the  trout  are  jumping 
like  mad — big  ones — sockdologers!  Get 
your  rod,  quick,  and  come  on." 

An  invitation  to  fish  never  finds  me  slow 
in  responding.  I  hurriedly  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle  of  developer,  and  threw 
the  covering  plate  over  the  bit  of  poisoned 
sugar,  not  troubling  myself  that  I  pushed  it 
partly  over  the  edge  of  the  table  in  my  care- 
lessness. Then  I  rushed  outside,  took 
down  my  rod  with  careful  haste,  and  was  at 
the  dock  in  half  a  dozen  jumps. 

Bob  was  right  about  the  fishing;  it  was 
uncommonly  good,  and  after  a  fruitful 
afternoon  of  it  we  went  directly  with  our 
spoils  to  the  dining  camp  and  stood  about 
the  fire  talking  hunting  talk  to  the  men, 
while  we  waited  for  the  tails  just  out  of  the 
water  to  curl  up  in  the  spider.  Supper  was 
long  and  conscientious,  and,  when  at  last 
we  paddled  back  to  our  camp,  a  late  August 
twiUght  had  blurred  the  wide,  still  landscape 
into  solemn  depths  of  blacks  and  grays. 

"I  forgot  to  bring  my  piece  of  maple 
sugar,"  Bob  lamented,  perched  high  on  the 
stern,  a  slim  young  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  dull  silver  water,  his  paddle 
plying  rhythmically.  "I've  only  about 
half  a  pound  at  the  camp  and  I'll  chew  that 
up  in  a  minute,"  he  went  on. 

I  hardly  heard,  and  did  not  realize  till 
afterward  what  he  said.  I  was  staring  at 
a  gap  in  the  darkening  hills,  and  pondering 


Zoetique's  theory  that  at  the  head  of  the 
stream  which  ran  through  it  must  lie  a  lake, 
where  no  one  had  ever  been  and  where 
should  be  good  country  for  game. 

I  thought  long,  geographical  thoughts,  of 
directions,  of  distances,  of  possible  other 
lakes  in  those  mysterious  openings,  lying 
waiting  with  their  secrets  untold;  with 
glassy  surfaces  that  had  mirrored  no  faces 
but  dark  faces  of  Indians;  where  loons 
called  to  deep  loneliness  of  mountain  si- 
lences; where  moose  and  caribou,  stately 
and  shy,  came  down  to  drink  unmolested 
as  they  had  come  for  twenty  centuries. 

The  spell  of  the  forest  was  on  me — strong- 
er in  the  gloom  of  the  twilight  than  at  any 
other  time — so  I  did  not  notice  that  we  had 
run  alongside  the  dock,  until  Bob,  suddenly 
arising  to  the  length  of  his  pervading  legs, 
sprang  lightly  to  shore,  his  jump  kicking  the 
canoe  and  me  off  into  outer  darkness. 

I  fished  cautiously  for  the  paddle  in  the 
unbalanced  boat,  and  brought  myself  de- 
viously to  land,  sHghtly  cross  at  the  poorness 
of  the  joke  from  my  side  of  the  question.  The 
cub  was  gone  from  the  qiiai,  leaving  me  to 
pull  up  and  turn  over  the  canoe  alone,  and  I 
made  ready  for  him  a  brief  but  biting 
reproof,  as  I  mounted  the  dozen  steps  which 
led  to  the  camp  door.  I  heard  him  stum- 
bling about  inside  and  complaining. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  irritated  afresh 
at  having  to  delay  my  remarks. 

"I  left  it  right  here,"  the  boyish  voice 
went  on  through  the  blackness,  and  I  heard 
him  knocking  things  about  on  the  table. 
"It  was  away  back  and  covered  over.  I 
can't  think  what — "  another  bottle  or  two 
went  down  under  his  rummaging  fingers. 

"Bob,  what  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?"  I  demanded. 

"  W^hy,  my  lump  of  maple  sugar.  I  came 
in  because  I  was  in  a  hurry  for  it,  this  sec- 
ond. I  couldn't  wait  till—"  but  I  had 
suddenly  screamed  out,  and  my  voice 
frightened  me: 

"Bob!  for  God's  sake!  Don't  touch 
it!  Don't  touch  it!"  I  cried,  and  through 
the  dark  silence  I  knew  that  the  boy  was 
suddenly  as  still  as  death— as  still  as— I 
could  not  finish  the  thought. 

With  unsteady  fingers  I  scratched  a 
match  and  lighted  a  candle,  and  a  few 
words  had  told  the  reason  of  my  panic. 
The  sugar  was  gone  from  the  table,  but  we 
did  not  have  to  look  far  to  understand. 
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Caught  at  last  in  his  mischievous  career,  lay  the  poor  little  villain  of 
the  plot,  the  squirrel. 


It  was  on  the  floor  near  both  the  plates 
which  had  been  knocked  off  with  it,  and 
by  the  ruin  of  his  work,  caught  at  last  in 
his  mischievous  career,  lay  the  poor  little 
villain  of  the  plot,  the  squirrel. 

His  pathetic  short  legs  were  stretched 
stiffly;  the  white  fur  of  his  breast,  that  had 
moved  so  fast  to  his  quick  breathing,  was 
motionless;  the  black  brilliant  eyes  stared 
lustreless;  the  plume  of  his  tail,  gorgeously 
brown  and  silver,  curled  for  the  last  time 
around  him.  We  who  might  not  touch 
him  alive,  with  a  finger-tip,  could  handle 
now  the  wild  thing  as  we  chose.  Dust  to 
dust  for  the  beauty  of  his  body,  and  the 
breath  of  his  life  was  gone — where  ?  Be- 
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fore  the  dignity  of  death  I  rebelled  at  th( 
human  judgment  that  denies  to  duml 
things,  which  are  God's  creatures  too,  i 
share  in  our  eternity.  He  had  saved  th( 
cub's  life.  Unknowingly,  indeed,  but  verj 
really,  he  had  stood  the  last  test  of  human- 
ity; he  had  given  his  Hfe  for  his  friend. 
Out  of  the  deep  places  of  the  soul  where 
life-long  loves  are  kept,  welled  up  a  suddei 
sense  of  my  brother's  dearness  whicl 
choked  me,  and  as  I  stood  speechless,  star- 
ing at  the  lad,  he  Hfted  his  yellow  head, 
which  had  bent  silently  over  the  still,  tiny 
thing  on  the  floor,  and  I  honored  the  man!; 
boy  no  less  that  his  eyes  shone  with  tears 
for  the  poor  little  dead  fairy  of  the  campJ 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER 
AFTER   hull's    SURRENDER* 

BY  the  25th  of  August,  nine  days  after 
the  capitulation  of  Detroit,  Brock 
was  again  writing  from  Fort  George, 
by  Niagara.     A  fortnight  before,  while  he 
was  still  on  his  way  to  Maiden,  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  embracing  the  whole  New 
York  frontier,  had  been  concluded  with  Sir 
George  Prevost  by  Dearborn,  who  had  been 
expected  to  support  Hull  by  an  attack  on 
the   Niagara  line.     Hull   in   his  defence 
claimed  that  this  arrangement,  signed  Au- 
gust 9th,  in  which  his  army  was  not  included, 
had  freed  a  number  of  troops  to  proceed 
against  him,  but  the  comparison  of  dates 
shows  that  every  man  in  the  British  force  at 
Detroit  had  gone  forward  before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.    Brock's  military  judgment 
and  vigor,  unaided,  had  enabled  him  to 
abandon  one  line,  and  that  the  most  impor- 
tant, concentrate  all  available  men  at  an- 
other point,  effect  there  a  decisive  success, 
and  return  betimes  to  his  natural  centre  of 
operations.     He  owed  nothing  to  outside 
military  diplomacy.     On  the  contrary,  he 
deeply  deplored  the  measure  which  tied 
his  hands  at  a  moment  when  the  Americans, 
though  restrained  from   fighting,  were  not 
prevented  from  bringing  up  reenforcements 
to  the  positions  confronting  him. 

Dearborn's  action  was  not  approved  by 
the  Administration,  and  the  armistice  was 
ended  on  September  4th,  by  notification. 
Meantime,  all  the  men  and  ordnance  that 
could  now  be  spared  from  Amherstberg 
had  been  brought  back  by  Brock  to  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Niagara  River,  in  order  to  strengthen  that 
frontier.  Although  still  far  from  secure, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  local  material 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  preoc- 
cupation of  Great  Britain  with  the  Penin- 
sular War,  which  prevented  her  succoring 
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Canada,  Brock's  general  position  was  im- 
mensely improved  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.     His  successes  in  the  west,  be- 
sides rallying  the  Indians  by  thousands  to 
his  support,  had  so  assured  that  frontier 
for  the  time  as  to  enable  him  to  concentrate 
his  efforts  on  the  east;  while  the  existing 
British  naval  superiority  on  both  lakes, 
Erie    and    Ontario,    covered    his    flanks, 
and  facilitated  transportation— communi- 
cations—from  Kingston  to  Niagara,  and 
thence  to  Maiden,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  and 
the  Great  West.     To  illustrate  the  sweep 
of  this  influence,  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
—for  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  repeat — 
that  an  expedition  from  Mackinac  at  a 
later  period  captured  the  isolated  United 
States  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  western  border  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     Already, 
at  the  most  critical  period,  the  use  of  the 
water  had  enabled  Brock,  by  simultaneous 
movements,    to   send    cannon   from   Fort 
George  byway  of  Fort  Erie  to  Fort  Maiden, 
while  at  the  same   time  replacing  those 
thus    dispatched   by  others  brought  from 
Toronto   and   Kingston.     In   short,    con- 
trol of  the  lakes  conferred  upon  him  the 
recognized  advantage  of  a  central  position 
—the    Niagara    peninsula— having   rapid 
communication  by  interior  Hues  with  the 
flanks,  or  extremities;  to  Maiden  and  De- 
troit in  one  direction,  to  Toronto  and  Kings- 
ton in  the  other. 

It  was  just  here,  also,  that  the  first  mis- 
chance befell  him;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
a  subject  of  professional  pride  to  a  naval 
officer  to  trace  the  prompt  and  sustained 
action  of  his  professional  ancestors,  who 
reversed  conditions,  not  merely  by  a  single 
brilhant  blow,  upon  which  popular  remi- 
niscence fastens,  but  by  efficient  initiative 
and  sustained  sagacious  exertion  through 
a  long  period  of  time.     On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember Captain  Isaac  Chauncev  had  been 
ordered  from  the  New  York  Navv  Yard 
to  command  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Upon  the  latter  there  was  already  serving 
Lieutenant  Woolsey,  in  command  of  a  re"^ 
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spectable  vessel,  the  brig  Oneida,  of  eigh-  ready  several  large  shot  through  her  hull 
teen  24-pounder  carronades.  On  Erie  there  with  rigging  and  sails  cut  to  pieces  and  she 
was  as  yet  no  naval  organization  nor  vessel,  was  boarded  in  turn  by  a  body  of  the  ene- 
Chauncey  consequently,  on  September  7th,  my.  Under  the  conditions,  however  neith- 
ordered  thither  Lieutenant  Jesse  D.  EUiott  er  side  could  remain  to  get  her  off  and  she 
to  select  a  site  for  equipping  vessels,  and  to  was  finally  set  on  fire  by  the  Americans 
contract  for  two  to  be  built  of  three  hundred  Besides  the  vessel  herself,  her  cargo  of 
tons  each.  Elliott,  who  arrived  at  Buffalo  ordnance  was  lost  to  the  British.  Ameri- 
on  the  14th,  was  still  engaged  in  this  preHm-  can  seamen  afterward  recovered  from  the 
inary  work,  and  was  fitting  some  purchased  wreck,  by  night,  four  12-pounders  and  a 
schooners  behind  Squaw  Island,  three  miles  quantity  of  shot,  which  were  used  with 
below,  when  on  the  8th  of  October  there  ar-    effect. 

rived  from  Maiden,  and  anchored  off  Fort  The  gallantry  of  this  affair  was  of  a  char- 
Erie,  two  British  armed  brigs,  the  Detroit—  acter  frequent  in  the  naval  annals  of  that 
lately  the  American  Adams,  surrendered  day.  Lieutenant  Elliott's  quick  discern- 
with  Hull— and  the  Caledonia,  which  co-  mentof  the  opportunity  to  reverse  the  naval 
operated  so  decisively  in  the  fall  of  Mack-  conditions  which  constituted  so  much  of 
mac.  The  same  day  he  heard  of  the  near  the  British  advantage,  and  the  promptness 
approach  of  a  body  of  ninety  seamen,  dis-  of  his  action,  are  quahties  more  noticeable 
patched  by  Chauncey  from  New  York  on  than  the  mere  courage  displayed.  ''A  strong 
September  22d.  He  sent  to  hasten  them,  inducement,"  he  wrote, 'Vas  that  with  these 
and  they  arrived  at  noon.  The  afternoon  two  vessels,  and  those  I  have  purchased  I 
was  spent  m  preparations,  weapons  having  should  be  able  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the 
to  be  obtained  from  the  army,  which  also  British  force  on  the  Upper  Lakes  "  The 
supplied  a  contingent  of  fifty  soldiers.  mishap  of  the  Detroit  partlv  disappointed 

The  seamen  having  come  on  foot  five    these  expectations,  and  the^British  aggre- 
hundred  miles,   needed  refreshment;  but    gate  remained  still  superior;  but  the  units 
Elliott  would  not  trifle  with  his  opportu-    lost  their  perfect  freedom  of  movement 
nity.     At  I  A.  M.  of  the  9th,  he  shoved  off    the  facility  of  transportation  was  greatly 
with  a  hundred  men  in  two  boats,  and  at    diminished,  and  the  American  success  held 
three  was  alongside  the  brigs.  From  Buffalo    in  it  the  germ  of  future  development  to  the 
to  l^ort  Erie  is  about  two  miles;  but  this    superiority  which  Perry  achieved  a  year 
distance  was  materially  increased  by  the    later.     None  realized  the  extent  of  the  ca- 
strong  downward  current  toward  the  falls,    lamity  more  keenly  than  Brock      "This 
and  by  the  necessity  of  pulHng  far  up  stream    event    is    particularly    unfortunate"    he 
in  order  to  approach  the  vessels  from  ahead,    wrote  to  the  Governor-General,  "  and  may 
which  lessened  the  chance  of  premature  dis-    reduce  us  to  incalculable  distress.     The 
coyery,  and  materially  shortened  the  inter-    enemy  is  making  every  exertion  to  gain  a 
val  between  being  seen  and  getting  along-    naval  superiority  on  both  lakes;  which,  if 
side      The  enemy,  taken  by  surprise,  were    they  accomphsh,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
quicklyoverpowered,  and  in  ten  minutes    retain  the  country.     More  vessels  are  fit- 
both  prizes  were  under  sail  for  the  Ameri-    ting  for  war  on  the  other  side  of  Squaw 
can  shore.     The  Caledonia  was  beached  at    Island,  which  I  should  have  attempted  to 
Black  Rock,  where  was  ElHott's  temporary    destroy  but  for  your  Excellency's  repeated 
navy  yard,  just  above  Squaw  Island;  but    instructions  to  forbear.     Now  such  a  force 
the  wind  did  not  enable  the  Z^e/r^i/,  in  which    is   collected   for   their  protection   as  will 
he  himself  was   to  stem  the  downward  drift    render  every  operation  against  them  very 
ot  the  river.     After  being  swept  some  time,    hazardous."     To  his  subordinate,  Procter 
she  had  to  anchor  under  the  fire  of  batteries    at  Detroit,  he  exposed  the  other  side  of  the 
a   four  hundred  yards  range,  to  which  re-    calamity.     ''This  will  reduce  us  to  great 
ply  was  made  till  the  powder  on  board  was    distress.     You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
expended.  Then,  the  berth  proving  too  hot,    state  the  expedients  you  possess  to  enable 
me  cable  was  cut,  sail  again  made,  and  the    us  to  replace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  heavy 
brig  run  ashore  on  Squaw  Island  within    loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  Detroit 

H.T Fir  ..    K    '?'^  ^I't  ^^^"f^^  g^ns-    A  quantity  of  provisions  was  readv  to  be 
Here  Elliott  abandoned  her,  she  having  al-    shipped;  but.   as  I  am  sending  ^ou  the 
Vol.  XXXV.— 49  ' 
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flank  companies  of  the  Newfoundland  Reg- 
iment by  the  Lady  Prevost,  she  cannot  take 
the  provisions."  Trivial  details  these  may 
seem;  but  in  war,  as  in  other  matters,  triv- 
ialities sometimes  decide  great  issues,  as  the 
touching  of  a  button  may  blow  up  a  reef. 
The  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  as  before  said,  was 
precipitated  by  need  of  food. 

Brock  did  not  survive  to  witness  the  con- 
sequences   which    he    apprehended,    and 
which,  had  he  Uved,  he  possibly  might  have 
done  something  to  avert.     The  increasing 
strength  he  had  observed  gathering  about 
Elliott's   collection    of    purchased  vessels 
corresponded  to  a  gradual  accumulation 
of  American  force  along  the  Niagara  Hne; 
the  divisions  of  which  above  and  below  the 
falls  were  under  two  commanders,  between 
whom  co-operation  was  doubtful.     Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer  of  the  New  York  mil- 
itia, who  had  the  lower  division,  deter- 
mined upon  an  effort  to  seize  the  heights 
of  Queenston,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
from   Lake   Ontario.     The   attempt  was 
made  on  October  13th,  before  daybreak. 
Brock,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Fort 
George,   was  quickly  on  the  ground;  so 
quickly,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  capture 
by  the  advance  guard  of  Americans  as  they 
reached  the  summit.    Collecting  a  few  men, 
he  endeavored  to  regain  the  position  before 
the  enemy  could  estabhsh  himself  in  force, 
and  in  the  charge  was  instantly  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops. 

In  historical  value,  the  death  of  Brock 
was  the  one  notable  incident  of  the  day, 
which  was  otherwise  unproductive  of  re- 
sults beyond  an  additional  mortification  to 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  gradu- 
ally accumulated  on  the  height  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  six  hundred,  and  could  prob- 
ably have  held  their  ground,  affording  an 
opening  for  further  advance,  had  they  been 
properly  reenforced.  It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  induce  the  raw,  unseasoned  men  on 
the  other  side  to  cross  to  their  support,  and 
after  many  fruitless  appeals,  the  American 
general  was  compelled  to  witness  the  shame- 
ful sight  of  a  gallant  division  driven  down 
the  cliffs  to  the  river,  and  there  forced  to 
surrender,  because  their  comrades  refused 
to  go  betimes  to  their  relief. 

Van  Rensselaer  retired  from  service,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Smyth,  who  now 
held  command  of  the  whole  line,  thirty 
miles,  from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Niagara,  oppo- 


site Fort  George,  where  the  river  enters  Lake 
Ontario.  A  crossing  in  force,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  opposite  Black  Rock,  was 
planned  by  him  for  November  28th.  In 
preparation  for  it  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
shortly  before  daylight  by  two  advance 
parties,  proceeding  separately.  One  was 
to  carry  the  batteries  and  spike  the  guns 
near  the  point  selected  for  landing;  the 
other,  to  destroy  a  bridge  five  miles  below, 
by  which  reenforcements  might  arrive  to 
the  enemy. 

A  detachment  of  seventy  seamen  was  at- 
tached to  the  first  of  these,  which  carried  out , 
its  instructions,  spiking  and  dismounting  the  | 
guns.     The  fighting  was  unusually  severe, 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  naval  officers  con- 
cerned being  wounded,  two  mortally,  and 
haff  of  the  seamen  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Although  the  bridge  was  not  destroyedJ 
favorable  conditions  for  the  crossing  of  th^ 
main    body    had    been    estabhshed;  butj 
upon  viewing  the  numbers  at  his  disposal, 
Smyth  called  a  council  of  war,  and  aftei 
advising  with  it,  decided  not  to  proceedj 
This  was  certainly  a  case  of  useless  blood- 
shed.    General  Porter  of  the  New  York 
mihtia,  who  served  with  distinguished  gal-] 
lantry  on  the  Niagara  frontier  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  was  present  in  this  business  and 
criticised  Smyth's  conduct  so  severely  as 
to  cause  a  duel  between  them.      "  If  bra- 
very be  a  virtue,"  wrote  Porter,  "if  the 
gratitude  of  a  country  be  due  to  those  who 
gallantly  and  desperately  assert  its  rights, 
the  government  will  make  ample  and  hon- 
orable provision  for  the  heirs  of  the  brave 
tars  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  for 
those    that    survive."     Another    abortive 
movement  toward  crossing  was  made  a  few 
days  later,  and  with  it  land  operations  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  ended  for  the  year  1 8 1 2 . 
Smyth  was  soon  afterward  dropped  from 
the  rolls  of  the  army. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Dearborn's  mil- 
itary division,  toward  Albany  and  Cham- 
plain,  where  he  commanded  in  person,  less 
was  attempted  than  at  Detroit  or  Niagara. 
To  accomphsh  less  would  be  impossible; 
but  as  nothing  was  seriously  undertaken, 
nothing  also  disastrously  failed.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  gave  sufficient  dis- 
proof of  military  capacity  by  gravely  pro- 
posing to  "  operate  with  effect  at  the  same 
moment  against  Niagara,  Kingston,  and 
Montreal."     Such  divergence  of  effort  and 
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dissemination  of  means,  scanty  at  the  best, 
upon  points  150  to  200  miles  apart,  contra- 
vened all  sound  principle ;  to  remedy  which 
no  compensating  vigor  was  discoverable  in 
his  conduct.     In  all  these  quarters,  as  at 
Detroit,  the  enemy  were  perceptibly  strong- 
er in  the  autumn  than  when  the  war  began ; 
and  the  feebleness  of  American  action  had 
dissipated  the  principal  basis  upon  which 
expectation  of  success  had  rested — the  dis- 
affection of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and 
their  readiness  to  side  with  the  invaders. 
That  this  disposition  existed  to  a  formidable 
extent  was  well  known.     It  constituted  a 
large  element  in  the  anxieties  of  the  British 
generals,  especially  of  Brock;  for  in  his  dis- 
trict there  were  more  American  settlers 
than  in  Lower  Canada.     On  the  Niagara 
frontier,  especially,  climatic  conditions,  fa- 
vorable to  farming,  had  induced  a  large 
immigration.    But  local  disloyalty  is  a  poor 
reed  for  an  assailant  to  rest  upon,  and  to 
sustain  it  in  vigorous  action  commonly  re- 
quires the  presence  of  a  force  which  will 
render  its  assistance  needless.     Whatever 
incHnation  to  rebel  existed  was  effectually 
quelled  by  the  energy  of  Brock,  the  weak- 
ness of  Hull,  and  the  impotence  of  Dear- 
born and  his  subordinates. 

In  the  general  situation  the  one  change 
favorable  to  the  United  States  was  in  a 
quarter  the  importance  of  which  the  Ad- 
ministration had  been  slow  to  recognize,  and 
probably  even  now  scarcely  appreciated. 
The  anticipated  mihtary  laurels  had  van- 
ished hkea  dream,  and  the  disinchnation  of 
the  American  people  to  mihtary  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  this  war  in  particular,  had  shown 
itself  in  enhstments  for  the  army,  which,  the 
President  wrote,  ''fall  short  of  the  most  mod- 
erate calculation."     The  attempt  to  sup- 
plement "regulars"  by  "  volunteers,"  who, 
unhke  the  militia,  should  be  under  the  gen- 
eral government  instead  of  that  of  the  States 
—a  favorite  resource  always  with  the  Leg- 
islature of  theUnited  States— was  "extreme- 
ly unproductive;"  while  the  militia  in  ser- 
vice were  not  under  obhgation  to  leave  their 
State,  and  might,  if  they  chose,  abandon 
their  fellow-countrymen  outside  its  limits 
to^  slaughter  and  capture,  as  they  did  at 
Niagara,  without  incurring  military  punish- 
ment.    The  governors  of  the  New  England 
States,  being  opposed  to  the  war,  refused  to 
go  a  step  beyond  protecting  their  own  terri- 
tory from  hostilities,  which  they  declared 


were  forced  upon  them  by  the  Administra- 
tion rather  than  by  the  British.  For  this  atti- 
tude there  was  a  semblance  of  excuse  in  the 
utter  mihtary  inefficiency  to  which  the  poL 
icy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  reduced 
the  national  government.    It  was  powerless 
to  give  the  several  States  the  protection  to 
which  it  was  pledged  by  the  Constitution. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  had  to  fortify  and 
defend  their  own  harbor.     The  reproaches 
of  New  England  on  this  score  were  seconded 
somewhat  later  by  the  outcries  of  Maryland ; 
and  if  Virginia  was  silent  under  suffering,  it 
was  not  because  she  lacked  cause  for  com- 
plaint.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
matter  of  military  and  naval  unprepared- 
ness  the  great   culprits  were  Virginians. 
South  of  Virginia  the  nature  of  the  shore  line 
minimized  the  local  harrying,  from  which 
the  northern  part  of  the  community  suf- 
fered.    Nevertheless,  there  also  the  coast- 
ing trade  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  even 
the  internal  navigation  seriously  harassed. 
Only  on  the  Great  Lakes  had  the  case  of 
the  United  States  improved,  when  winter 
put  an  end  to  most  operations  on  the  north- 
ern frontier.     As  in  the  Civil  War  a  half 
century  later,  so  in  181 2,  the  power  of  the 
water  over  the  issues  of  the  land  not  only 
was   not   comprehended   by   the   average 
official,  but  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Armstrong  in  January,  and  Hull  in  March, 
had  insisted  upon  a  condition  that  should 
have  been  obvious;  but  not  till  September 
3d,  when  Hull's  disaster  had  driven  home 
Hull's  remonstrance,  did  Captain  Chauncey 
receive  orders  "  to  assume  command  of  the 
naval  force  on  Lakes  Erie  aijd  Ontario, 
and  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  control 
of  them  this  fall."     All  preparations  had 
still  to  be  made,  and  were  thrown,  most 
wisely,  on  the  man  who  was  to  do  the  work. 
He  was  "to  use  all  the  means  which  he 
might  judge  essential  to  accomplish  the 
wishes   of  the  government."     It  is   only 
just  to  give  these  quotations,  which  indicate 
how  entirely  everything  to  be  done  was  left 
to  the  energy  and  discretion  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  who  had  to  plan  and  build  up,  al- 
most from  the  foundation,  the  naval  force 
on  both  lakes.     Champlain,  apparently  by 
an  oversight,  was  not  included  in  his  charge. 
Near  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  directed  to 
convene  a  court-martial  on  some  occur- 
rences there,  and  then  replied  that  it  had 
never  been  placed  under  his  command. 
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Chauncey,  who  was  just  turned  forty, 
entered  on  his  duties  with  a  will.     Having 
been  for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  New  York,  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  the  prin- 
cipal depot  from  which  he  must  draw  his 
equipment.     On  the  26th  of  September, 
after  three  weeks  of  busy  collecting  and 
shipping,  he  started  for  his  station  by  the 
very  occasional  steamboat  of  those  days, 
which  required  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours  for  the  trip  to  Albany.     On  the  eve 
of  departure,  he  wrote  the  government  that 
he  had  dispatched  ''140  ship-carpenters, 
700  seamen  and  marines,  more  than  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  greater  part  of  large 
calibre,  with  muskets,  shot,  carriages,  etc. 
The  carriages  have  nearly  all  been  made, 
and  the  shot  cast,  in  that  time.     Nay,  I 
may  say  that  nearly  every  article  that  has 
been  sent  forward  has  been  made."     The 
words  convey  forcibly  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion which  characterized  the  general  state 
of  the  country;  and  they  suggest,  also,  the 
difference  in  energy  and  efficiency  between 
a  man  of  forty,  in  continuous  practice  of 
his  oc'cupation,  and  generals  of  sixty,  whose 
knowledge  of  their  business  derived  over  a 
disuse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  from 
experience  Hmited  to  positions  necessarily 
very  subordinate.     From  the  meagreness 
of  steamer  traffic,  all  this  equipment  of 
men  and  material  had  to  go  by  sail  vessel 
to  Albany;  and  Chauncey  wrote  that  his 
personal  delay  in  New  York  was  no  injury, 
but   a   benefit,  for   as   it  was  he  should 
arrive  well  before  the  needed  equipment. 

On  the  6tii  of  October  he  reached  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  "  in  company  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  New  York,  through 
the  worst  roads  I  ever  saw,  especially  near 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  which  I  have 
ordered  the  stores  intended  for  this  place 
to  Oswego,  from  which  place  they  will 
come  by  water."  EUiott  had  reported 
from  Buffalo  that  "the  roads  are  good, 
except  for  thirteen  miles,  which  is  intoler- 
ably bad;  so  bad  that  ordnance  cannot  be 
brought  in  wagons;  it  must  come  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  then  in  sleds." 
All  expectation  of  contesting  Lake  Erie 
was  therefore  abandoned  for  that  year, 
and  effort  concentrated  on  Ontario.  There 
the  misfortune  of  the  American  position 
was  that  the  only  harbor  on  their  side  of 
the  lake,  Sackett's,  close  to  the  entrance  of 


the  St.  Lawrence,  was  remote  from  the 
highways  of  United  States  internal  traffic. 
The  roads  being  as  described  by  Chauncey, 
cut  it  off  from  communications  by  land, 
except  in  winter  and  the  height  of  summer; 
while  the  historic  water  route  by  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  Lake  Oneida,  and  the  outlet 
of  the  latter  through  the  Oswego  River, 
debouched  upon  Ontario  at  a  point  utterly 
insecure  against  weather  or  hostilities.     It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  accept  Sackett's 
Harbor  as  the  only  possible  navy  yard  and 
station,  under  the  disadvantage  that  the 
maintenance  of  it — and  through  it,  of  the  na- 
val command  of  Ontario — depended  upon 
this  water  transport  of  forty  miles  of  open 
lake   from  Oswego   River.     The  danger, 
when  superiority  of  force  lapsed,  as  at  times 
it  did,  was  lessened  by  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral creeks  or  small  rivers,  within  which 
coasting  craft  could  take  refuge  and  find 
protection  from  attack  under  the  muskets  of 
the  soldiery.  Sackett's  Harbor  itself,  though 
of  small  area,  was  a  safe  port,  and  under 
proper  precautions  defensible;  but  in  neith- 
er point  of  view  was  it  comparable  with  the 
adjoining  Canadian  harbor  of  Kingston. 

While  in  New  York,  Chauncey 's  prepara- 
tions had  not  been  limited  to  what  could 
be  done  there.     By  communication  with 
EUiott  and  Woolsey,  he  had  informed  him- 
self well  as  to  conditions,  and  had  initiated 
the  purchase  and  equipment  of  lake  craft, 
chiefly  schooners  of  from  forty  to  eighty 
tons,  which    were  fitted    as  gunboats  to 
carry  one  or  two  heavy  guns;  the  weight 
of  battery  being  determined  partly  by  their 
capacity  to  carry  it,  and  partly  by  the  guns 
on  hand.     EUiott's  report  concerning  Lake 
Erie  led  to  his  being  diverted,  at  his  own 
suggestion,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
and  to  Oswego,  to  equip  four  schooners 
lying    there;    cannon    before   destined  to 
Buffalo   being   Hkewise    turned    aside   to 
those  points  for  their  armament.     When 
Chauncey  arrived  at  Sackett's,  he  found 
there  also  five  schooners,  belonging  mainly! 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  trade,  which  had  been 
bought  under  his  directions  by  Woolsey. 
There  was  thus  already  a  very  fair  begin- 1 
ning  of  a  naval  force;  the  only  remaining 
apprehension  being  that, "  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads  and  the  lowness  of  the  water 
in  the  Mohawk,  the  guns  and  stores  will 
not  arrive  in  time  for  us  to  do  anything  de- 
cisive against  the  enemy  this  fall."  Shouldl 
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they  arrive  soon  enough,  he  hoped  to  seek  before  them.  It  gave  also  some  experience 
the  British  in  their  own  waters  by  Novem-  as  to  the  strength  of  the  works  at  Kings- 
ber.  Besides  these  extemporized  expedi-  ton,  which  exceeded  Chauncey's  antici- 
ents,  two  ships  of  twenty-four  guns  were  pations,  and  seems  afterward  to  have 
under  construction  at  Sackett's,  and  two  exerted  influence  upon  his  views  of  the 
brigs  of  twenty,  with  three  gunboats,  were  situation;  but  at  present  he  announced 
ordered  on  Lake  Erie— all  to  be  ready  for  his  intention,  if  supported  by  a  military 
service  in  the  spring,  their  batteries  to  be  force,  to  attack  the  enemy's  vessels  at  their 
sent  on  when  the  snow  made  it  feasible  to  anchorage.  Although  several  shot  had 
^^^^-  ,.  been  seen  to  strike  them,  Chauncev  him- 

Atter  som.e  disappointing  detention,  the    self  entertained  no  doubt  that  all  their  dam- 
waters  of  the  mlet  and  outlet  of  Lake    ages  could  readily  be  repaired,  and  that 
Oneida  rose  sufficiently  to  enable  guns  to    they  would  put  out  again,  if  only  to  join 
reach  Oswego,  whence  they  were  safely    their  force  to  that  already  lying  in  Toronto 
conveyed  to  Sackett's.     On  the  2d  of  No-    Still,  on  November  13th,  he  reported  his 
vember  the  report  of  a  hostile  cruiser  in    certainty  that  he  controlled  the  water  an 
the  neighborhood,  and  fears  of  her  inter-    assurance  which  he  renewed  on  the  17th- 
fering  with  parts  of  the  armaments  still  in    adding  that  he  had  taken  on  board  mil- 
transit,  led  Chauncey  to   go  out  with  the    itary  stores  for  Niagara  River,  with  which 
Oneida,  the  only  vessel  yet  ready,  to  cut    he  would  sail  on  the  first  fair  wind    and 
off  the  return  of  the  stranger  to  Kingston,    that  he  was  prepared  to  effect  transporta- 
On  this  occasion  he  sighted  three  of  the    tion  to  any  part  of  the  lake,  regardless  of 
enemy's  squadron,  which,  though  superior    the  enemy,  but  not  of  the  weather      The 
in  force,  took  no  notice  of  him.     This  slack-    last  reservation  was  timely ;  for  sailing  two 
ness  to  improve  an  evident  opportunity    days  later,  the  vessels  were  driven  back  one 
may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that    of  the  schooners  being  dismasted.    As  navi- 
as  yet  the  British  vessels  on  the  lakes  were    gation  on  Erie  opened  usually  much  later 
not  m  charge  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,    than  that  upon  Ontario,  there  was  reason- 
but  of  a  force  purely  provincial  and  irreg-    able  certainty  that  stores  could  reach  the 
ular.     Returning  to  Sackett's,   Chauncey    upper  lake  before  they  were  needed  in  the 
again  sailed,  on  the  evemng  of  November    spring,  and  till  then  the  attempt  was  not 
6th,  with  the  Onetda  and  six  armed  schoon-    renewed.     Meantime,  however,  four  of  the 
ers.     On  the  8th  he  fell  in  with  a  single    schooners  were  kept  cruising  off  Kingtson 
British  vessel,  the  Royal  George,  of  twenty-    to  prevent  intercourse  between  it  and  the 
one  guns,  which  retreated  that  night  into    other  ports. 

Kingston.     The  Americans  followed  some        On  December  ist,  Chauncey  wrote  that 
distance  into  the  harbor  on  the  9th,  and    it  was  no  longer  safe  to  navigate  the  lake 
engaged  both  the  ship  and  the  works;  but    and  that  he  would  soon  lay  up  the  vessels 
the  breeze  blowing  straight  in,  and  becom-    in  port.     He  ascertained  subsequently  that 
ing  heavy,  made  it  imprudent  longer  to    the  recent  action  of  the  squadron  had  com- 
expose  the  squadron  to  the  loss  of  spars,    pelled  troops  for  Toronto  to  march  from 
under  the  hre  of  shore  guns,  when  retreat    Kingston  bv  land,  and  had  prevented  the 
had  to  be  effected  against  the  wind.   Beating    transport  of  needed  supplies  to  Fort  George 
out,  a  British  armed  schooner  was  sighted    thus  justifying  his  conviction  that  he  had 
coming  m  from  the  westward;    but  after    established  control  over  the  water  com- 
some  exchange  of  shots,  she  also,  though    munications.     A  few  days  before,  he  had 
closely  pressed,  escaped  by  her  better  local    had   the   satisfaction   of   announcing   the 
knowledge    and  gained  the  protection   of    launch,  on  November  26th,  of  the  l/Jw^;^, 
the  port    _  The  squadron  returned  to  Sack-    a  new  ship  of  the  corvette  tvpe,  of  qoo  tons 
etts,  taking  with  it  two  lake  vessels   as    one-third  larger  than  the  ocean  cruisers 
prizes,  and  having  destroyed  a  third-all    Wasp  and  Hornet  of  the  same  class,  and 
three  possible  resources  for  the  enemy.         with  proportionately  heavy  armament-  she 
Nothing  decisive  resulted  from  this  out-    carrying  twenty-four  32-pounder  carron- 
ng,  but  It  fair  y  opened  the  campaign  for    ades,  and  they  sixteen  to  eighteen  of  the 
the  control  of  the  lakes,  and  served  to  tem-    same   weight.     ^^  She   was   built,"    added 
per  officers  and  men  for  the  kind  of  task    Chauncey,  "in  the  short  time  of  fortv-five 
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days;  and  nine  weeks  ago  the  timber  that 
she  is  composed  of  was  growing  in  the 
forest."     It   seems   scarcely   necessary  to 
point  the  moral,  which  he  naturally  did 
not  draw  for  the  edification  of  his  superiors 
in  the  Administration,  that  a  Hke  energy  dis- 
played on  Lake  Erie,  when  war  was  first 
declared,  would  have  placed  Hull's  enter- 
prise on  the  same  level  of  security  that  was 
obtained  for  his  successor  by  the  victory 
of  Perry  a  year  later,  and  at  much  less  cost. 
With  the  laying  up  of  the  fleet  on  the 
lakes  operations  on  the  northern  frontier 
closed,  except  in  the  far  West,  where  Gen- 
eral Harrison  succeeded  to  the  command 
after    Hull's    capitulation.     The    loss    of 
Detroit  had  thrown  the  American  front  of 
operations  back  upon  the  Maumee;  nor 
would  that,  perhaps,  have  been  tenable,  had 
conditions   in   Upper    Canada    permitted 
Brock  to  remain  with  the  most  of  his  force 
through    August   and   September.     As   it 
was,  just  apprehension  for  the  Niagara  line 
compelled  his  return  thither;  and  the  same 
considerations  that  decided  the  place  of 
the    Commander-in-Chief,    dictated    also 
that  of  the  mass  of  his  troops.     The  com- 
mand at  Detroit  and  Maiden  was  left  to 
Colonel  Procter,  whose  position  was  de- 
fensively secured  by  naval  means;  the  ship 
Queen  Charlotte  and  brig  Hunter  main- 
taining local  control  of  the  water.     He  was, 
however,  forbidden  to  attempt  operations 
distinctively  offensive.     "It  must  be  ex- 
phcitly  understood,"  wrote  Brock  to  him, 
"  that  you  are  not  to  resort  to  offensive  war- 
fare for  the  purposes  of  conquest.     Your 
operations  are  to  be' confined  to  measures 
of  defence  and  security."     Among  these, 
however.  Brock  included,  by  direct  men- 
tion, undertakings  intended  to  destroy  be- 
times gatherings  of  men  or  of  stores  threat- 
ening to  the  British  positions;  but  such 
action  was  merely  to  secure  the  latter,  on  the 
principle,  already  noted,  that  offence  is  the 
best  defence.  How  far  these  restrictions  rep- 
resent Brock's  own  wishes,  or  reflect  simply 
the  known  views  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
the  Governor- General,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Brock's  last  letter  to  Procter,  written  within 
a  week  of  his  death,  directed  that  the  enemy 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  fer- 
ment.    It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
Procter's  force  was  not  such  as  to  warrant 
movement  with  a  view  to  permanent  occu- 
pation beyond  Detroit,  the  more  so  as  the 


roads  were  usually  very  bad ;  but  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  establish' 
posts  on  the  Maumee,  or  along  the  lake, 
must  be  promptly  checked,  if  possible,  lest 
these  should  form  bases  whence  to  march 
in  force  upon  Detroit  or  Maiden,  when  win- 
ter had  hardened  the  face  of  the  ground. 

The  purpose  of  the  Americans  being  to] 
recover  Detroit,  and  then  to  renew  Hull's' 
invasion,  their  immediate  aim  was  to 
establish  their  Hne  as  far  to  the  front  as  it] 
could  for  the  moment  be  successfully  main- 
tained. The  Maumee  was  such  a  hne,  an( 
the  one  naturally  indicated  as  the  advancec 
base  of  supplies  upon  which  any  forwan 
movement  by  land  must  rest.  The  ob- 
stacle to  its  tenure,  when  summer  was  past 
and  autumn  rains  had  begun,  was  a  great 
swamp,  known  locally  as  the  Black  Swamp,] 
some  forty  miles  in  width,  stretching  froi 
the  Sandusky  River  on  the  east  to  the  In- 
diana hne  on  the  west,  and  therefore  cov- 
ering the  direct  approach  from  the  south  t( 
the  Maumee.  Through  this  Hull  ha( 
forced  his  way  in  June,  building  a  road  aj 
he  went;  but  by  the  time  troops  had  as- 
sembled in  the  autumn  progress  hen 
proved  wholly  impossible. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation, Harrison  divided  his  force  int( 
three  columns,  the  supplies  of  each  of 
which  could  in  a  new  country  be  more 
readily  sustained  than  those  of  the  whole 
body,  if  united;  in  fact,  the  exigencies  of 
supply  in  the  case  of  large  armies,  even  in 
well-settled  countries,  enforce  "  dissemina- 
tion in  order  to  live,"  as  Napoleon  ex- 
pressed it.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  dis- 
semination that  the  several  divisions  shall 
be  near  enough  to  support  each  other  if 
there  be  danger  of  attack;  but  in  the  case 
of  Harrison,  although  his  dispositions  have 
been  severely  censured  on  this  score,  no 
such  danger  existed  south  of  the  Maumee 
to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  safely  disre- 
garded. The  centre  column,  therefore, 
was  to  advance  over  the  road  opened  by 
Hull;  the  right  by  the  east  of  the  San- 
dusky River  to  its  mouth  on  Lake  Erie, 
east  of  the  swamp,  whence  it  could  move  to 
the  Maumee;  while  the  left,  and  the  one 
most  exposed,  from  its  nearness  to  the 
Indian  country,  was  to  proceed  by  the 
Auglaize  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Maumee 
navigable  for  boats  of  hght  draught,  to 
Fort  Defiance,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
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streams.     Had  this  plan  been  carried  out, 
the  army  would  have  held  a  line  from  Fort 
Defiance  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  a 
distance  of  about  forty  miles,  on  which 
fortified  depots  could  be  established  prior 
to   further   operations;  and   there   would 
have  been  to  it  three  chains  of  supply,  cor- 
responding to  the  roads  used  by  the  divi- 
sions in  their  march.     Fort  Defiance,  with 
a  work  at  the  Rapids,  afterward  built  and 
called  Fort  Meigs,  would  sustain  the  hne 
proper;    while   a   subsidiary  post,  subse- 
quently known  as  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the 
lower  Sandusky,  was  essential  to  the  de- 
fence of  that  road  as  it  approached  the  lake, 
and  thence  westward,  where  it  skirted  the 
lake  shore,  and  was  in  measure  open  to 
raids  from  the  water.     The  western  line 
of  supplies,  being  liable  to  attack  from  the 
neighboring  Indians,  was  further  strength- 
ened by  works  along  it  adequate  to  repel 
savages. 

Fort  Defiance  on  the  left  was  occupied  by 
October  2 2d,  and  toward  the  middle  of 
December  some  fifteen  hundred  men  had 
assembled  on  the  right,  on  the  Sandusky, 
Upper  and  Lower;  but  the  centre  column 
could  not  get  through,  and  the  attempt  to 
push  on  supplies  by  that  route  seems  to 
have  been  persisted  in  beyond  the  limits 
of  reasonable  perseverance.     Under  these 
conditions,  Harrison  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Upper  Sandusky  about  De- 
cember   20th,    sending  word  to  General 
Winchester,  commanding  at  Defiance,to  de- 
scend the  Maumee  to  the  Rapids,  and  there 
to  prepare  sleds  for  a  dash  against  Maiden 
across  the  lake,  when  frozen.    This  was  the 
substitution,  under  the  constraint  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  sudden  blow  in  place  of 
regulated  advance;  for  it  abandoned,  mo- 
mentarily at  least,  the  plan  of  estabhshing 
a  permanent  Hne.     Winchester  moved  as 
directed,  reaching  the  Rapids  January  10, 
18 13,  and  fixing  himself  in  position  with 
thirteen  hundred  men  on  the  north  bank, 
opposite  Hull's  road.     Early  in  the  month 
the  swamp  froze  over,  and  quantities  of 
supplies  were  hurried  forward.     The  total 
disposable  force  now  under  Harrison's  com- 
mand is  given  as  sixty-three  hundred. 

Preparations  and  concentration  had  pro- 
gressed thus  far,  when  an  impulsive  out- 
burst of  sympathy  evoked  a  singularly  in- 
considerate and  rash  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  division  on  the  Maumee,  the  com- 


mander of  which  seems  to  have  been  rather 
under  the  influence  of  his  troops  than  in 
control  of  them.     Word  was  brought  to 
the  camp  that  the  American  settlement  of 
Frenchtown,   beyond    the    River    Raisin, 
thirty  miles  away  toward  Detroit,  and  now 
withm  British  control,  was  threatened  with 
burning  by  Indians.     A  council  of  war  de- 
cided that  relief  should  be  attempted,  and 
660  men  started  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 17th.     They  dispossessed  the  enemy 
and  established  themselves  in  the  town, 
though  with  severe  losses.    Learning  their 
success,  Winchester  himself  went  to  the 
place  on  the  19th,  followed  closely  by  a  re- 
enforcement  of  250.     Considerably  more 
than  half  his  command  was  now  thirty 
miles  away  from  the  position  assigned  it, 
without  other  base  of  retreat  or  support 
than  the  remnant  left  at  the  Rapids.     In 
this  situation,  a  superior  force  of  British 
and  Indians  under   Procter    crossed   the 
lake  on  the  ice  and  attacked  the  division 
thus    rashly    advanced    to    Frenchtown, 
which  was  compelled  to  surrender  by  8 
A.  M.  of  the  22d. 

Winchester  had  sent  word  to  Harrison 
of  his   proposed  action,  but  not  in  such 
time  as  to  permit  it  to  be  countermanded. 
Receiving  the  news  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 19th,  Harrison  recognized  at  once  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  step,  and  imme- 
diately   ordered    forward  reenforcements 
from  Upper  and  Lower  Sandusky;  pro- 
ceeding himself  to  the  latter  place,  and 
thence  to  the  Rapids,  which  he  reached 
early  on  the  20th,  ahead  of  the  reenforce- 
ments.    Winchester  having  gone   to   the 
front,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await 
developments  until  the  troops  from  San- 
dusky arrived.     At  noon  of  the  2 2d,  the 
day  of  the  surrender,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  it,  and  saw  that,  through  the  im- 
prudence of  his  subordinate,  his  project  of 
crossing  the  ice  to  attack  the  enemy  had 
been  anticipated  by  Procter,  who  had  prac- 
tically annihilated  one  of  his  principal  divi- 
sions by  beating  it  in  detail. 

The  loss  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  force 
upon  which  he  had  counted,  and  the  spread 
of  sickness  among  the  remainder,  arrested 
Harrison's  projects  of  offensive  action.  The 
Maumee  even  was  abandoned  for  a  few 
days,  the  army  falHng  back  to  the  Portage 
River,  toward  the  Sanduskv.  It  soon, 
however,  returned  to  the  Rapids,  and  there 
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Fort  Meigs  was  built,  which  proved  in  the 
sequel  sufficient  to  hold  the  position  against 
Procter's  attack.  The  army  of  the  North- 
west from  that  time  remained  purely  on 
the  defensive  until  the  following  September, 
when  Perry's  victory,  assuring  the  control 
of  the  lake,  enabled  it  to  march  secure  of 
its  communications. 

Whatever  chance  of  success  may  attend 
such    a    dash    as  that    against    Maiden, 
planned  by  Harrison  in  December,  or  open 
to  Hull  in  August,  the  undertaking  is  es- 
sentially outside  the  ordinary  rules  of  war- 
fare, and  to  be  justified  only  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  results  obtained. 
Frenchtown,   as  a  particular    enterprise, 
illustrates  in  some   measure  the  case  of 
Maiden.    It  was  victoriously  possessed,  but 
under  conditions  which  made  its  tenure 
more  than  doubtful,  and  the  loss  of  the 
expeditionary  corps  more  than  probable. 
Furthermore,  if  held,  it  conferred  no  ad- 
vantage.    The  position  was  less  defensible 
than  the  Maumee,  more  exposed  because 
nearer  the  enemy,  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain   because    the    communications   were 
thirty  miles  longer,  and  finally,  it  controlled 
nothing.     The  name  of  advance,  or  of  oc- 
cupation, applied  to  it  was  a  mere  misno- 
mer, disguising  a  sham.     Maiden,  on  the 
contrary,  if  effectually  held,  would  confer  a 
great  benefit;  for  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
it  menaced  the  communications  of  Detroit, 
and  if  coupled  with  command  of  the  water, 
as  was  the  case,  it  controlled  them,  as  Hull 
found  to  his  ruin.     To  gain  it,  therefore, 
justified  a  good  deal  of  risk;  yet  if  seized, 
unless  control  of  the  water  were  also  soon 
established,  it  would,  as  compared  with  De- 
troit, simply  entail  upon  the  Americans  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  Frenchtown 
incurred  over  the  Maumee — an  increase  of 
exposure,  because  of  longer  and  more  ex- 
posed lines  of  communication.     Though 
Maiden  was  valuable  to  the  British  as  a  local 
base,  with  all  the  benefits  of  nearness,  it  was 
not  the  only  one  they  possessed  on  the  lakes. 
The  loss  of  it,  therefore,  so  long  as  they  pos- 
sessed decided  superiority  in  armed  ship- 
ping, was  merely  an  inconvenience,  not  a 
disability. 

In  short,  in  all  ordinary  warfare,  and  in 
most  that  is  extraordinary  and  seems  out- 
side the  rules,  there  is  one  principle  that  is 
sure  to  enforce  itself  with  startling  em- 


phasis, if  momentarily  lost  to  sight  or  for- 
gotten, and  that  is  the  need  of  secured 
communications.  A  mihtary  body,  land  or 
sea,  may  abandon  its  communications  for 
a  brief  period,  strictly  Hmited,  expecting 
soon  to  restore  them  at  the  same  or  some 
other  point,  just  as  a  caravan  can  start 
across  the  desert  with  food  and  water 
which  will  last  until  another  base  is  reached. 
There  is  no  surrender  of  certainty  in  such  a 
case;  but  a  body  of  troops  thrown  into  a 
position  where  it  has  no  security  of  re- 
ceiving supplies,  incurs  a  risk  that  needs 
justification,  and  can  receive  it  only  from 
special  circumstances.  No  position  within 
striking  distance  of  the  lake  shore  was  per- 
manently secure  unless  supported  by  naval 
power;  because  all  that  is  implied  by  the 
term  "communications" — facility  for  trans- 
porting troops,  supplies,  and  ammuni- 
tion, rapidity  of  movement  from  point  to 
point,  central  position  and  interior  lines- 
all  depended  upon  the  control  of  the  water, 
from  Mackinac  to  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

This  truth,  announced  before  the  war  by] 
Hull  and  Armstrong,  as  well  as  by  Harri- 
son somewhat  later,  and  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous to  any  thoughtful  man,  was  recognized 
in  fact  by  Harrison  and  the  Governmentj 
after  the  Frenchtown  disaster.     The  gen-l 
eral  was  not  responsible  for  the  blunder  ofl 
his  subordinate,  nor  am  I  able  to  see  that] 
his  general  plans  for  a  land  campaign,  con- 
sidered independent  of  the  water,  lacked 
either  insight,  judgment,  or  energy.     He] 
unquestionably  made  very  rash   calcula- 
tions, and  indulged  in  wildly  sanguine  as- 
surances of  success;  but  this  was  probably! 
inevitable  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  hej 
had  to  work.    The  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
were  so  enormous,  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment,  militarily,   so  ignorant  and  in- 
capable, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  act 
efficiently  without  adopting,  or  seeming  to 
adopt,  the  popular  spirit  and  conviction. 
Facts  had  now  asserted  themselves  through 
the  unpleasant  medium  of  experience,  and 
it   was   henceforth   tacitly   accepted   that 
nothing  could  be  done  except  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  until  the  navy  of  Lake  Erie, 
as  yet  unbuilt,  could  exert  its  power.  Until 
that  day  came,  even  the  defensive  positions 
taken  were  rudely  shaken  by  Procter,  a  far 
from  efficient  officer,  but  possessed  still  of 
the  power  of  the  lakes,  and  acting,  though 
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over-feebly,  in  the  spirit  of  Brock's  instruc- 
tions, to  attack  the  enemy's  posts  and  keep 
things  in  a  ferment. 

With  the  Frenchtown  affair  hostihties  on 
the  Canada  frontier  ceased  until  the  follow- 
ing April;  but  the  winter  months  were  not 
therefore  passed  in  inactivity.     Chauncey, 
after  laying  up  his  ships  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  representing  to  the  Government 
the  danger  to  them  and  to  the  navy  yard, 
now  that  frost  had  extended  the  solidity  of 
the  ground  over    the    waters  and  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  cross  at  will,  departed 
to  visit  his  hitherto  neglected  command  on 
Lake  Erie.     He  had  already  seen  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  Elliott's  choice  of  a 
navy  yard,  usually  known  by  the  name 
Black  Rock,  behind  Squaw  Island.     The 
hostile  shores  were  here  so  close  together 
that  even  musketry  could  be  exchanged; 
and  Elliott,  when  reporting  his  decision, 
said^  "the   river   is    so    narrow   that   the 
soldiers  are  shooting  at  each  other  across." 
There  was  the  further  difficulty  that,  to 
reach  the  open  lake,  the  vessels  would  have 
to  go  three  miles  against  a  current  that  ran 
four  knots  an  hour,  and  much  of  the  way 
within  point-blank  range  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  after  examining  all  situations 
on  Lake  Erie,  Elliott  had  reported  that 
none   other   would   answer   the   purpose; 
"those  that  have  shelters  have  not  suffi- 
cient water,  and  those  with  water  cannot 
be  defended  from  the  enemy  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  weather."     Here  he  had  col- 
lected   materials    and    gathered    six    tiny 
vessels;  the  largest  a  brig  of  ninety  tons,  the 
others  schooners  of  from  forty  to  eighty. 
These  he  began  to  equip  and  alter  about  the 
middle  of  October,  upon  the  arrival  of  car- 
penters sent  from  New  York  by  Chauncey; 
but  the  British  kept  up  such  a  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  yard  that  the  carpenters 
quitted  their  work  and  returned  to  New 
York,  leaving  the  vessels  with  their  decks 
and  sides  torn  up. 

When  Chauncey  arrived,  toward  the  end 
of  December,  they  were  still  in  this  condi- 
tion; and  although  then  hauled  into  a  creek 
behind  Squaw  Island,  out  of  range,  there 
were  no  workmen  to  complete  them.  He 
passed  on  to  Presqu'Isle,  now  Erie,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  and  found  it  in  every 
way  eligible  as  a  port,  except  that  there 
were  but  four  or  five  feet  of  water  on 
the    bar.     Vessels    of   war   within   could 


reach  the  lake  only  by  being  lightened  of 
their  guns  and  stores,  a  condition  impracti- 
cable in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  squadron; 
but  the  local  advantages  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  at  Black  Rock,  and  while  it 
could  be  hoped  that  a  lucky  opportunity 
might  insure  the  absence  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  Niagara 
shore  were  fixtures,  unless  the  American 
army  took  possession  of  them.     Between 
these  various  considerations  Chauncey  de- 
cided to  shift  the  naval  base  from  Black 
Rock  to  Erie;  and  he  there  assembled  the 
materials  for  the  two  brigs,  of  three  hundred 
tons  each,  which  formed  the  backbone  of 
Perry's  squadron  nine  months  later.     For 
supphes  to  this  point  he  depended  upon 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  there  being 
from  the  latter  place  water  communication 
by  the  Alleghany  River,  and  its  tributary 
the  French  River,  to  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Erie,  whence  the  transportation  was  by  good 
road.    Except  timber,  which  grew  upon  the 
spot,  the  materials — iron,  cordage,  provi- 
sions, and  guns— came  mainly  by  this  route 
from   Pennsylvania;    a  number   of  guns, 
however,  being  sent  from  Washington.    By 
these  arrangements  the  resources  of  New 
York,  reheved  of  Lake  Erie,  were  concen- 
trated upon  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain. 
Having  made  these  dispositions  and  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  Black  Rock  by  its 
own  resources  against  sudden  attack,— the 
army,  except  a  local  force  of  three  hundred 
men,  having  gone  into  winter  quarters  ten 
miles  back  of  the  Niagara,— Chauncey  re- 
turned to  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  19th  of 
January.     Here  he  found  preparations  for 
protection  even  less  satisfactory  than  upon 
Erie,  although  the  stake  was  far  greater;  for 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  fall  of  either 
Kingston  or  Sackett's  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Lake  Ontario  and  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, at  once  and  definitively.     It  had  now 
become  evident  that,  in  order  to  decide 
superiority  on  the  water,  there  was  to  be 
between  these  neighboring  and  hostile  sta- 
tions the  race  of  ship-building,  which  be- 
came and  continued  the  most  marked  feat- 
ure of  the  war  on  this  lake.     Chauncey  felt 
the  increasing  necessity  thus  entailed  for  his 
presence  on  the  scene.    He  was  proportion- 
ately relieved  by  receiving  at  this  time  an 
appHcation  from  Commander  OHver  H. 
Perry  to  serve  under  him  on  the  lakes,  and 
immediately,  on  January  21st,  apphed  for 
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his  orders,  stating  that  he  could  "  be  em- 
ployed to  great  advantage,  particularly  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
so  early  as  I  expected,  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing force  of  the  enemy  on  this  lake."     This 
marks  the  official  beginning  of  Perry's  en- 
trance upon  a  career  in  which  he  won  a 
distinction  that  his  less  fortunate  superior 
failed  to  achieve.     At  this  time,  however, 
Chauncey  hoped  to  attain  such  superiority 
by  the  opening  of  spring,  and  to  receive  such 
support  from  the  army,  as  to  capture  Kings- 
ton by  a  joint  operation,  the  plan  for  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Department.    That  ac- 
complished, he  would  be  able  to  transfer  to 
Erie  the  force  of  men  needed  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  fleet  there.     This  expectation  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  Perry  remained  in  practi- 
cally independent  command  upon  the  upper 
lakes. 

The  season  of  181 2  may  be  said,  therefore, 
to  have  closed  with  the  American  squadron 
upon  Lake  Ontario  concentrated  in  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  where  also  two  new  and  rela- 
tively powerful  ships  were  building.     Upon 
Lake  Erie  the  force  was  divided  between 
Black  Rock,  where  Elliott's  flotilla  lay,  and 
Erie,  where  the  two  brigs  were  laid  down, 
and  four  other  gunboats  building.  The  con- 
centration of  these  two  bodies  could  only  be 
effected  by  first  taking  possession  of  the 
British  side  of  the  Niagara  River.     This 
done,  and  the  Black  Rock  vessels  thus  re- 
leased, there  still  remained  the  bar  at  Erie 
to  pass.     The  British  force  on  Ontario  was 
hkewise   divided,   between    Toronto    and 
Kingston,  the  vessels  afloat  being  at  the 
latter.     Neither  place,  however,  was  under 
such  fetters  as  Black  Rock,  and  concentra- 
tion might  very  possibly  be  accomplished 
despite   the  hostile  fleet.     On  Erie  their 
navy  was  at  Amherstburg,  where  was  also 
building  a  ship,  inferior  in  force,  despite  her 
rig,  to  either  of  the  brigs  ordered  by  Chaun- 
cey at  Erie.     The  difficulties  of  obtaining 
suppHes,  mechanics,  and  seamen,  in  that 
then  remote  region,  also  imposed   great 
hindrances  upon  the  general  British  prepa- 
rations.    There  nevertheless  remained  in 
their  hands,  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  great  natural  advantages  over 
the  Americans— first,  of  the  separation  of 
the  latter's  divisions,  enforced  by  the  Brit- 
ish holding  the  bank  of  the  Niagara;  and 
secondly,  of  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  crossing  the  Erie  bar  unarmed,  if 


the  enemy's  fleet  kept  in  position  near  it. 
That  the  British  failed  to  sustain  these  orig- 
inal advantages  is  the  condemnation  of  their 
management,  and  is  far  more  a  matter  of 
military  criticism  than  the  relative  power  of 
the  two  squadrons  in  the  battle  of  Septem- 
ber loth.     The  principal  business  of  each 
commander  was  to  be  superior  to  the  enemy 
when  they  met.     That  the  American  ac- 
complished this,  despite  serious  obstacles, 
first  by  concentrating  his  force,  and  second 
by  crossing  the  bar  unimpeded,  so  that  when 
he  encountered  his  opponent  he  was  in  de- 
cisively superior  force,  is  as  distinctly  to  his 
credit  as  it  would  have  been  distinctly  to 
his  discredit  had  the  odds  been  reversed 
by  any  fault  of  his.     Perry,  by  diligent  effi- 
ciency,  overcame  his  difficulties,  concen- 
trated his  fleet,  gained  the  lake,  and,  by 
commanding  it,  so  cut  off  his  enemy's  sup- 
plies that  he  forced  him  to  come  out,  and 
fight,  and  be  destroyed.     To  compare  the 
force  of  the  two  fleets  may  be  a  matter  of 
curious  interest;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  comparisons  of  desert  between  the 
two  commanders  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  ink, 
important  only  to  those  who  conceive  the 
chief  end  of  war  to  be  fighting,  and  not 
victory. 

The  disaster  at  Frenchtown,  with  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  all  project  of 
forward  movement  by  the  Army  of  the 
Northwest,  may  be  regarded  as  the  definite 
termination  of  the  land  campaign  of  181 2. 
Before  resuming  the  account  of  the  ocean 
operations  of  the  same  period,  it  is  expedi- 
ent here  to  give  a  summary  of  European 
cc  nditions  at  the  same  time,  for  these  mark- 
edly affected  the  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  United  States,  even 
after  war  had  been  formally  declared. 

The  British  Orders  in  Council  of  1807, 
modified  in  scope,  though  not  in  principle, 
in  1809,  had  been  for  a  long  while  the 
grievance  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the 
United  States.  Against  them  mainly  was 
directed,  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the 
system  of  commercial  restrictions  which 
it  was  believed  would  compel  their  repeal. 
The  question  of  impressment  had  not  been 
urged  by  the  same  Administrations,  since 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
treat  concerning  it  in  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  affair;  nor  was  it  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  their  later  measures,  which  bore 
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toward  the  paper  commercial  blockades  of 
Great  Britain  a  character  of  retaliation  in 
kind  that  they  did  not  have  toward  im- 
pressment.    Objection  to  this  practice,  in- 
deed, though  not  constant  nor  imperative, 
had  been  frequent  and  consistent  under 
every  president;  but  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
Great  Britain  held  its  continuance  essential 
to  her  naval  efficiency,  and  consequently  to 
her  national  existence,  so,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  resistance  to  the  system  had 
not  been  so  emphatic  or  unanimous  as  to 
carry  the  conviction  that  its  cessation  was 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
In  any  event  the  British  Government  was 
determined  not  to  surrender  what  it  con- 
sidered a  right,  and  one  vital  to  the  nation; 
a  resolution  in  which  it  had  at  its  back  the 
great  majority  of  its  people.     Consequent- 
ly, when  it  had  abolished  the  obnoxious 
Orders,  on  June  23, 1812,  with  reservations 
probably  admissible  by  the  United  States, 
It  was  unwilHng  to  beheve  that  war  could 
still  not  be  avoided ;  nor  that,  even  if  begun 
in  ignorance  of  the  repeal,  it  could  not  be 
stopped  without  further  concession.     Till 
near  the  end  of  the  year  18 12  its  measures 
were  governed  by  this  expectation,  power- 
fully reenforced  by  momentous  consider- 
ations of  European  conditions,  the  effect 
of  which  upon  the  United  States  requires 
that  they  be  stated. 

In  June,  181 2,  European  politics  were 
reaching  a  crisis,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  then  be  forecast.     War  had  begun  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Russia;  and  on  the 
24th  of  June,  the  Emperor,  crossing  the 
Niemen,  invaded  the  dominion  of  the  Czar. 
Great  Britain,  already  nine  years  at  war 
with  France,  had  just  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing Russia  from  her  enemy,  and  ranging 
her   on  her   own  side.    The  accession  of 
Sweden  to  this  alHance  conferred  complete 
control  of  the  Baltic,  thus  releasing  a  huge 
British  fleet  hitherto  maintained  there,  and 
opening  an  important  and  lucrative  trade 
debarred  in  great  measure  to  Great  Britain 
for  four  years  past.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
Napoleon  still,  as  during  all  this  recent 
period,  controlled  the  Continent  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  carrying  its  hosts 
forward  against   Russia,   and   closing  its 
ports  to  British  commerce,  to  the  depressincr 
injury  of  British  finance.     A  young  Cana^ 
dian,  then  in  England,  in  close  contact 
with  London  business  Hfe,   wrote  to  his 


home  at  this  period:  "There  is  a  general 
stagnation  of  commerce,  all  entrance  to 
Europe  being  completely  shut  up.     There 
was  never  a  time  known  to  compare  with 
the  present,  nearly  all  foreign  traders  be- 
coming bankrupt,  or  reduced  to  one-tenth 
of  their  former  trade.    Merchants  who  once 
kept  ten  or  fifteen  clerks  have  now  but  two  or 
three;  thousands  of  half-starved  discharged 
clerks  are  skulking  about  the  streets.     Cus- 
tom-house duties  are  reduced  upwards  of 
one-half.     Of  such  dread  power  are  Bona- 
parte's decrees,  which  have  of  late  been  en- 
forced in  the  strictest  manner  all  over  the 
Continent,  that  it  has  almost  ruined  the 
commerce  of  England." 

A  month  before  the  United  States  declared 
war,  the  same  writer  depicted  the  perplexity 
that  was  rending  the  Government  in  terms 
which  palpably  and  graphically  reflect  the 
contemporary  talk  of  the  counting-house 
and  the  dinner  table:   ''If  the  Orders  in 
Council  are  repealed,  the  trade  of  the  United 
States    will    flourish    beyond    all    former 
periods.     They  will  then  have  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Continent  in  their  hands, 
and  the  British,  though  blockading  with 
powerful  armaments  the  hostile  ports  of 
Europe,    will   behold   fleets   of  American 
merchantmen  enter  in  safety  the  harbors 
of  the  enemy,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  and 
lucrative  trade,   whilst  EngHshmen,   who 
command  the  ocean  and  are  sole  masters 
of  the  deep,  must  quietly  suffer  two-thirds 
of  their  shipping  to  be  dismantled  and  lie 
useless  in  little  rivers  or  before  empty  ware- 
houses.    Their  seamen,  to  earn  a  little  salt 
junk  and  flinty  biscuits,  must  spread  them- 
selves like  vagabonds  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  enter  the  service  of  any  nation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  enforce  the  Orders,  trade  wifl  still 
remain  in  its  present  deplorable  state;  an 
American  war  will  follow,  and  poor  Can- 
ada will  bear  the  brunt."*    Cannot  one 
just  see  the  fine  old  feHows  of  the  period 
thus  shaking  their  heads  over  their  wine, 
and  hear  the  words  which  the  livelv  voung 
provincial  takes  down  almost  from'  their 
lips?     They  truly  portray,  however,  pre- 
cisely the  anxious  dilemma  in  which  the 
Government  Vv^as  Hving,  and  explain  con- 
cisely the  conflicting  considerations  which 
brought  on  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
While   matters  were   thus   in   northern 

*Ridout,  "Ten  Years  in  Upper  Canada,"  pp.  52,  58,  115. 
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and  central  Europe,  in  the  far  southwest 
the  Spanish  peninsula  had  for  the  same 
four  dreary  years  been  the  scene  of  deso- 
lating strife,  in  which  from  the  beginning 
Great  Britain  had  taken  a  most  active  part, 
supporting  the  insurgent  people  with  armies 
and  money  against   the   French   legions. 
The  weakening  effect  of  this  conflict  upon 
the  Emperor,  and  the  tremendous  addi- 
tional strain  upon  his  resources  now  occa- 
sioned by  the  break  with  Russia,  were  well 
understood,    and    hopes    rose    high;    but 
heavy  in  the  other  scale  were  his  unbroken 
record  of  success,  and  the  fact  that  the  War 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  sustenance  of  which 
was  now  doubly  imperative  in  order  to 
maintain   the   fatal   dissemination   of  his 
forces    between    the    two    extremities    of 
Europe,  depended  upon  intercourse  with 
the  United  States.     The  corn  of  America 
fed  the  British  and  their  allies  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  so  abundantly,  that  flour  was 
cheaper  in  Lisbon  than  in  Liverpool.     In 
181 1,   802   American  vessels  entered  the 
Tagus  to  860  British;   and   from  all  the 
rest  of  the  outside  world  there  came  only 
75.     The  Peninsula  itself,  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal together,   sent  but  452.     The  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore,   petitioning  against 
the  Non-Intercourse  Act,  said  that  $100,- 
000,000  were  owing  by  British  merchants 
to  Americans,  which  could  only  be  repaid 
by  importations  from  England;  and  that 
this   debt   was   chiefly   for   shipments   to 
Spain  and  Portugal.     The  yearly  export 
thither,  mainly  for  the  armies,  was  700,000 
barrels  of   flour,    besides   grain  in   other 
forms.     The  maintenance  of  this  supply 
would  be  endangered  by  war. 

Upon  the  continuance  of  peace  depended 
also  the  enjoyment  of  the  relatively  tran- 
quil conditions  which  Great  Britain,  after 
years  of  vexation,  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
estabhshing  in  the  western  basin  of  the 
Adantic,  and  especially  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  In  1808,  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
people  turned  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
once  more  to  her  side;  and  in  1809  and 
1 8 10,  the  conquest  of  the  last  of  the  French 
Islands  gave  her  control  of  the  whole  re- 
gion, and  deprived  French  privateers  of 
every  base  for  local  operations  against 
British  commerce.  In  18 12,  by  returns  to 
September  ist,  the  Royal  Navy  had  at  sea 
120  ships  of  the  line  and  145  frigates,  be- 
sides 421  other  cruisers,  16  of  which  were 


larger  and  the  rest  smaller  than  the  frigate 
class — a  total  of  686.    Of  these  there  were 
on  the  North  American  and  West  India 
stations  only  3  of  the  hne,  15  frigates,  and 
61  smaller — a  total  of  79.     The  huge  re- 
mainder of  over  600  ships  of  war  were 
detained  elsewhere  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
contest,  the  naval  range  of  which  extended 
from  the  shores  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
then  one  kingdom  under  Napoleon's  con- 
trol, to  the  Levant;  and  in  the  far  eastern 
seas  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  beyond. 
From  Antwerp  to  Venice,  in  various  ports, 
Napoleon,  at  the  time  the  Empire  fell,  had 
over  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  and  half  a 
hundred  frigates.     To  hold  these  in  check 
was  in  itself  a  heavy  task  for  the  British 
sea  power,  even  though  most  of  the  colonial 
ports  which  might  serve  as  bases  for  their 
external   action  had   been   wrested   from 
France.     America,  hostile,  would  open  to 
the   French  Navy  a   number   of   harbors 
which    it    now    needed;    and    the  United 
States  might  receive,   at  the  will  of  the 
Emperor,  a  division  of  ships  of  a  class  she 
lacked  entirely,  but  could  both  officer  and 
man,  if  need  be.     One  of  Napoleon's  great 
wants  was  seamen,  and  it  was  perfectly 
understood  by  all  intelligent  naval  officers, 
and  by  appreciative  statesmen  like  John 
Adams  and   Gouverneur  Morris,   that  a 
fleet  of  ships  of  the  Hne,  based  upon  Amer- 
ican resources,  would  constitute  for  Great 
Britain  a  far  more  difficult  problem  than  a 
considerably   larger   number   in    Europe. 
The  probability  was  contemplated  by  both 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Admiralty,  and  doubtless  accounted,  in  the 
main,  for  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  ships  of  the  Hne — eleven — assigned  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostihties  to  a  station  where 
there  was  otherwise  no  similar  force  to 
encounter.     To  bring  the  French  ships  and 
this  coast  Hne  together  was  a  combination 
correct  in  conception,  and  not  impractica- 
ble.   It  was  spoken  of  at  the  time— rumored 
as  a  design;  and  had  not  the  attention  and 
the  means  of  the  Emperor  been  otherwise 
preoccupied,  it  probably  would  have  been 
attempted,  and  not  impossibly  effected. 

To  avert  such  a  conjuncture  by  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  was  necessarily  an  object  of 
British  policy.  More  than  that,  however, 
was  at  stake.  The  Orders  in  Council  had 
served  their  turn.  In  conjunction  with 
Napoleon's   Continental   System,   by   the 
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misery  inflicted  upon  all  the  countries  under 
his  control,  they  had  brought  about  the 
desperation  of  Russia  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Czar,  who  at  first  had  engaged  in 
the  Emperor's  pohcy.     Russia  and  France 
were  at  war,  and  it  was  imperative  at  once 
to  redouble  the  pressure  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  recuperate  the  financial  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  by  opening  every  possible 
avenue  of  supply  and  of  market  to  British 
trade,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation  to  bear  effectively  upon  what 
promised  to  be  a  death  struggle.    The  repeal 
of  the  Orders,  with  the  consequent  admission 
of  American  commerce  to  every  hostile  port, 
except  such  few  as   might   be  effectually 
blockaded  in  accordance  with  the  accepted 
principles  of  International  Law,  was  the 
price  offered  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  for  readmission  to  the  American  market, 
closed  to  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants by  the  Non-Importation  Acts.  This 
extension  of  British  commerce,  now  loudly 
demanded  by  the  British  people,  was  an 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same 
means  that  should  prevent  the  American 
people  from  constituting  themselves  virtu- 
ally the  allies  of  Napoleon  by  going  to  war. 
Should  this  dreaded  alternative,  however, 
come  to  pass,  not  only  would  British  trade 
again  miss  the  market,  the  loss  of  which  had 
already  caused  widespread  suffering,  but,  in 
common  with  it,  British  navigation,  British 
shipping,  the  chief  handmaid  of  commerce, 
would   be  exposed   in  a  remote  quarter, 
most  difficult  to  guard,  to  the  privateering 
activity  of  a  people  whose  aptitude  for  such 
occupation  experience  had  demonstrated. 
Of  it  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  old 
French  wars  had  given  ample  proof.   Half 
a  century  before,  in   the  years  1756-58, 
there  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  single  port 
of  New  York,  for  war  against  the  French, 
48  privateers,carrying  695  guns  and  manned 
by  over  5,000  men. 

The  conditions  enumerated  constituted 
the  principal  important  military  possibih- 
ties  of  the  sea  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
regarded  as  an  element  in  the  general 
international  situation  when  the  year  181 2 
opened.  Its  importance  to  France  was 
simply  that  of  an  additional  weight  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  Great  Britain. 
France,  being  excluded  from  the  sea,  could 
not  be  aided  or  injured  by  the  United  States 
directly,  but  only  indirectly,  through  their 


common  enemy ;  and  the  same  was  substan- 
tially true  of  the  Continent  at  large.     But 
to   Great   Britain  a   hostile   seaboard   in 
America  meant  the  possibility  of  all  that 
has    been    stated;    and    therefore,    slowly 
and   unwilhngly,    but   surely,    the   appre- 
hension of  war  with  its  added  burden  forced 
the    Government   to   a    concession  which 
years  of  intermittent  commercial  restric- 
tions by  the  United  States,  and  of  Opposi- 
tion denunciation  at  home,  had  not  been 
able    to    obtain.     The    sudden    death   of 
Spencer  Perceval,  the  prime  minister  iden- 
tified with  the  Orders  in  Council,  possibly 
facihtated  the  issue,  but  it  had  become 
inevitable  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances 
as  they  developed.     It  came  to  pass,  by  a 
conjuncture  most  fortunate  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  most  unfavorable  to  the  United 
States,   that  the  moment  of  war,  vainly 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  both  parties,  co- 
incided with  the  first  rude  jar  and  speedy 
final  collapse  of  Napoleon's  empire;  leav- 
ing the  Union,  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sension, exposed  single  handed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  British  power.     At  the  begin- 
ning, however,  and  till  toward  the  end  of 
181 2,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Americans  would  receive  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  support  derived  from  the 
inevitable  preoccupation  of  their  enemy 
with  European  affairs ;  nor  did  many  doubt 
Napoleon's  success  against  Russia,  or  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  Great  Britain's 
abandoning  the  European  struggle  as  hope- 
less. 

It  was  for  such  maritime  and  political 
contingencies  that  the  British  Admiralty 
had  to  prepare,  when  the  near  prospect  of 
war  with  America  threatened  to  add  to  the 
already  extensive  responsibilities  entailed 
bv  the  long  strife  with  Napoleon.  Its 
rneasures  reflected  the  double  purpose  of 
the  Government:  to  secure  peace,  if  possi- 
ble, yet  not  to  surrender  policies  considered 
imperative  to  the  state.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  181 2,  identical  instructions  were 
issued  to  each  of  the  admirals  commanding 
the  four  transatlantic  stations, — Newfound- 
land, Hahfax,  Jamaica  and  Barbados,— 
warning  them  of  the  imminent  probability 
of  hostihties,  in  the  event  of  which, by  aggres- 
sive action  or  formal  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  authorized  to 
resort  at  once  to  all  customary  procedures 
of  war;  "to  attack,  take  or  sink,  burn  or 
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destroy,  all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  most  earnest  wish  to  maintain."  The  spirit 
the  Umted  States  or  to  the  citizens  thereof."  of  these  orders,  together  with  caution  not  to 
At  the  same  time,  however,  special  stress  be  attacked  unawares,  doubtless  accounts 
was  laid  upon  the  urgent  wish  of  the  Gov-  for  the  absence  of  British  ships  of  war  from 
ernment  to  avoid  occasion  that  might  in-  the  neighborhood  of  the  American  coast 
duce  a  colhsion  _  -  You  are  to  direct  the  noted  by  Rodgers's  cruising  squadron  in 
commanders  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to  exer-  this  same  month.  The  temper  of  the  con- 
cise, except  in  the  events  hereinbefore  speci-  trolhng  element  in  the  Administration,  and 
fied,  all  possible  forbearance  toward  the  the  disposition  of  American  navaJ  officers 
United  States,  and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  since  the  Chesapeake  affair  were  but  too 
may  depend  upon  them,  to  that  good  under-  hkely  to  afford  causes  of  misunderstanding 
standing  which  it  is  His  Royal  Highness's*  in  case  of  a  meeting. 

*  The  Prince  Regent.  George  III  was    incapacitated  at  this  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SISTERS    OF   THE    LITTLE   SORROWS 

By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 

From  visions  of  gray  to-morrows, 
All  patient  and  sore  dismayed, 
Come  ye  of  the  Little  Sorrows, 
To  whom  no  tears  are  paid: 

The  hurt,  who  may  not  stagger. 

Who  dare  not  nurse  their  stings — 
For  wounds  are  of  sword  and  dagger, 
And  thorns  are  Httle  things! 

'Tis  only  your  beauty  failing, 

The  youth  of  your  heart  grown  numb? 
Ah,  sisters,  we  sit  bewaihng 
Your  daily  martyrdom: 

And  she  who  treads  the  city 

With  feet  that  mourn  the  wild, 
She  shares  our  aching  pity; 
And  she  who  bears  no  child; 

And  she  of  the  crumbhng  altars; 

And  she  who  must  earn  her  bread 
By  paths  where  the  spirit  fahers; 
And  she  whose  friend  is  dead; 
And  she  who'd  fain  recover 

The  spendthrift  days  that  were; 
And  the  heart  that  found  no  lover — 
Kind  Lord,  they  laugh  at  her! 

The  wounds  that  are  not  of  sabres 

Shah  never  be  understood, 
But  pity  may  ease  your  labors, 
O  patient  Sisterhood! 

For  there  be  hearts  no  sadder, 

Nor  truer  right  to  mourn. 
Though  the  wasp  is  not  the  adder, 
One  dies  not  of  the  thorn. 
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[ONSTANCE  consented  to 
be  taught  type-writing  and 
stenography  at  the  expense 
of  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson. 
She  decided  that  to  refuse 
an  offer  which  would  enable 
her  presently  to  become  self-supporting 
would  be  false  pride.  She  acknowledged 
as  sound,  under  her  present  circumstances, 
Mr.  Prentiss's  assertion  that  it  was  no  less 
the  duty  of  the  unfortunate  to  accept  bounty 
within  proper  Hmits  than  of  the  prosperous 
to  give.  She  consented  also  at  his  instance 
to  call  upon  her  benefactress. 

Any  encouragement  on  the  part  of  Con- 
stance would  have  induced  Mr.  Prentiss 
to  raise  a  subscription  to  pay  off  the  second 
mortgage  on  the  house  incurred  by  Emil, 
and  thus  provide  her  with  a  home.     But  at 
the  first  hint  of  such  a  thing  she  shook  her 
head  decisively.    A  very  different  thought 
was  in  her  mind.     Emil  was  still  ahve  and 
liable  for  the  bills  which  he  had  incurred 
for  the  expenses  of  the  canvass,  but  she  felt 
that  the  six  hundred  dollars  which  he  had 
withheld  from  his  cHent  as  an  enforced  loan 
must  be  paid  at  once  or  the  good  name  of 
her  children  would  be  tarnished.    His  ap- 
propriation of  this  money  on  the  eve  of  his 
disappearance  was  damning  in  its  sugges- 
tion; but  she  had  thankfully  adopted  and 
was  cHnging  tenaciously  to  the  explanation 
proffered  by  one  of   the  easy-going  and 
good-natured  co-tenants  of  the  ofhce  occu- 
pied by  her  husband,  that  the  money  had 
been  borrowed  to  carry  out  a  speculation, 
and  that  Emil  had  meant  to  return  it.     Did 
not  the  broker's  report  of  the  purchase  and 
sale,  found  among  the  papers  in  Emil's 
desk,  support  this  ?    She  realized  fully  that 
from  the  mere  stand-point  of  legal  responsi- 
bility his  motive  was  immaterial.    But  with 
her  knowledge  of  his  characteristics  and  of 
the  past  she  felt  that  she  had  the  right  to 
msist  on  the  theory  that  he  had  been  led 
astray  by  sanguine  anticipations  which,  as 
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usual,  had  been  disappointed.  His  conduct 
had  been  weak  and  miserable,  and  exposed 
him  to  obloquy,  but  it  was  not  the  same  as 
dehberate  theft.  As  a  mother,  she  was  sohc- 
itous  to  treat  the  transaction  as  a  loan  and  to 
repay  it  without  delay.  The  world  might 
not  discriminate,  but  for  herself  and  for  the 
children  the  distinction  was  essential. 

Having  been  informed  how  matters 
stood,  and  that  there  was  probably  still 
some  small  value  left  in  the  house  over  and 
above  the  two  mortgages,  she  thought  she 
saw  an  opportunity  to  discharge  this  vital 
obHgation.  Accordingly,  when  she  found 
that  the  clergyman  was  still  considering 
means  for  rescuing  her  home,  she  disclosed 
her  theory  and  her  purpose. 

"My  husband  borrowed  that  money, 
Mr.  Prentiss.  He  expected  to  be  able  to 
return  it.  I  am  sure  of  this.  It  was  just 
Hke  him.  People  think  it  was  something 
worse  because  of  what  was  in  the  news- 
papers. But,  guilty  as  he  was,  he  would 
not  have  done  that.  This  being  so,  I  am 
anxious  to  have  the  mortgages  foreclosed, 
or  whatever  is  necessary  done,  and  to  have 
what  is  left  returned  to  the  woman  whose 
money  he  borrowed.  It  was  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  there  is  the  interest.  You 
told  me  you  thought  there  would  be  over 
five  hundred  left,  if  the  mortgagee  was  dis- 
posed to  be  reasonable." 

Although  Mr.  Prentiss  may  have  had 
doubts  whether  Emil  Stuart  was  entitled  to 
the  distinction  drawn  by  his  wife,  he  under- 
stood and  admired  her  solicitude.  ''  I  see," 
he  said.  ''I  am  told  that  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  house 
has  improved  somewhat,  and  that  you 
ought  to  get  at  least  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  in  any  event  the  money  which  your 
husband  borrowed  shall  be  returned.  You 
need  give  yourself  no  further  concern  as  to 
this;  I  will  see 'that  it  is  done." 

Constance  shook  her  head  again.  ''It 
wouldn't  be  the  same  if  anyone  else  were 
to  pay  it,"  she  said,  directly. 

"So  it  would  not.     You  are  right,"  he 
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replied  with  equal  promptness,  admitting 
the  accuracy  of  her  perception,  which  had 
confounded  his  too  gHb  generosity.  "  Un- 
less you  paid  it,  you  would  feel  that  you 
had  no  right  to  consider  that  the  money  had 
been  borrowed." 

"Though  I  am  certain  of  it." 
"  Precisely — precisely.  I  understood 
what  you  desired,  and  it  was  unintelligent 
of  me  to  bungle."  A  confession  of  lack  of 
intelligence  by  Mr.  Prentiss  signified  not 
merely  deliberate  self-mortification,  but 
was  offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  mental  qual- 
ity of  his  visitor.  He  had  chosen  a  word 
which  would  have  been  wasted  on  or  misin- 
terpreted by  the  ordinary  applicant  for 
counsel,  that  he  might  let  her  perceive  that 
he  was  alive  to  the  nicety  of  her  spiritual 
intuitions.  They  were  at  his  house — in  his 
comfortable,  attractive  library — and  he 
understood  now  that  the  object  of  her  call 
had  been  conscientious  eagerness  to  dis- 
charge this  debt.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  acquiesce  in  her  require- 
ments, and  to  thank  God  for  this  manifes- 
tation of  grace.  This  quiet,  simple  direct- 
ness, which  separated  the  right  from  the 
wrong  with  unswerving  precision,  proceed- 
ing from  the  lips  and  eyes  of  this  pale  but 
interesting  woman  in  faded  garb,  was  fresh 
and  invigorating  testimony  to  the  vitality  of 
the  human  soul  exposed  to  the  stress  of  sor- 
did, workaday  reahties  and  unassisted  by 
the  choicer  blessings  of  civihzation. 

Mr.  Prentiss  pressed  her  hand  with  a 
new  warmth  as  he  bade  her  good-by. . 
"  You  must  come  to  see  me  often,"  he  said. 
"Not  for  your  needs  only,  but  for  mine. 
It  helps  me  to  talk  with  you.  And  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  on  you  and  see  that  you  get 
work." 

As  the  upshot  of  this  conversation,  Con- 
stance surrendered  her  house  to  the  mort- 
gagee and  received  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  her  interest  in  the  equity.  The 
small  sum  remaining  after  the  claim  of 
Emil's  chent  had  been  satisfied  was  sup- 
plemented presently  by  the  sale  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  unavailable  in  the  tene- 
ment into  which  she  moved,  so  that  she  had 
about  a  hundred  dollars  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  her  former  fortunes.  The  tene- 
ment consisted  of  two  sunny  rooms  in  a 
new  apartment  house  for  people  of  humble 
means,  built  by  a  real  estate  investor  with 
progressive  business  instincts  from  plans 


suggested  by  the  Home  Beautifying  So- 
ciety of  Benham,  an  aggregation  of  philan-  _ 
thropic  spirits,  of  which  Mrs.  Wilson  was! 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.    Here  light,  the 
opportunity  for  cleanhness,  and  some  mod-; 
ern  fixtures,  including  a  fire-escape,  werej 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  rental;  and  while 
the  small  suites  were  monotonous  from 
their  number  and  uniformity,  their  occu-j 
pants  could  fitly  regard  them  as  a  paradise 
compared  with  the  old-fashioned  homes  for] 
the  poor  supervised  solely  by  the  dull  mercy 
of  unenlightened  landlords.    Though  thisi 
wa-s  a  business  enterprise,  the  owner  hadi 
felt  at  liberty  even  to  give  some  artistic 
touches  to  the  exterior,  and  altogether  it] 
could  be  said  that  the  investment  repre- 
sented a  model  hive  of  modern  working- 
men's  homes  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
Benham's,   and  hence  American  philan- 
thropic commercial  aspiration.    The  struct- 
ure— Lincoln  Chambers,  it  was  called- 
was  on  the  confines  of  the  poorer  sectioi 
of  the  city  where,  owing  to  the  spread  oi 
trade,  the  expansion  of  the  homes  of  th( 
people  was  forced  further  to  the  southj 
From  two  of  her  windows  Constance  looked 
out  on  vacant  lands  but  half  redeemed  from] 
the  grasp  of  nature,   a  prospect  Htterec 
with  the  unsightly  disorder  of  a  neighbor- 
hood in  the  throes  of  confiscation  by  a  me- 
tropolis; but  the  mongrel  character  of  th( 
vicinity  was  to  her  more  than  atoned  foi 
by  the  fresh  air  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
horizon.     Her  home  was  on  the  eightl 
story^there  were  ten  stories  in  all — an( 
on  the  roof  there  was  an  arrangement  oi 
space  for  drying  clothes  which  seemed  tc 
bring  her  much  closer  to  the  impenetrable 
blue  of  the  sky.    As  under  the  influence  oi 
this  communion  she  gave  rein  to  intro^ 
spection  and  fancy,  her  thoughts  harborec' 
for  the  moment  chiefly  thankfulness.    Th< 
stress   of   her   plight   had   been   relievedj 
Discriminating  kindness  had  enabled  hei 
to  get  a  fresh  hold  on  life  without  loss  of  hei 
self-respect.     What  mattered  it  that  hei^ 
social  lot  must  be  obscure,  and  that  she  had 
become  one  of  the  undistinguishable  many 
whose  identity  was  lost   in  this  towering 
combination  of  small  and  uniform  tene- 
ments?    She  had  stiU  a   roof    over    her 
children's  heads  and  a  legitimate  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  them  without  ac- 
cepting the  bitter  bread  of  charity.     Yes, 
she  had  become  one  of  the  humblest  of 
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human  strugglers,  but  her  abounding  in- 
terest in  these  two  dear  possessions  made 
not  only  her  duty  plain  but  her  opportun- 
ity inspiring  and  almost  golden.  The 
mortification  and  anguish  of  the  past  she 
would  never  be  able  to  forget  entirely,  but 
she  would  make  the  most  of  this  new 
chance  for  world-service  and  happiness. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  sign  some  pa- 
pers in  order  to  convey  her  interest  in  the 
equity  of  her  house,  and  she  went  for  the 
purpose  to  the  office  of  the  mortgagee's 
lawyer.    He  was  a  young  man,  somewhat 
over  thirty,  with  a  noticeably  frank  face 
and  lucid  utterance  and  kind,  intelligent 
eyes.     As  he  handed  her  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  like  to  employ  him  to  satisfy  Emil's 
obligation.     She  preferred  not  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  creditor  lest  she 
be    obhged    to    listen    to    recriminations 
against  her  husband,  and  she  was  loth  to 
bother  Mr.  Prentiss.    So  she  broached  the 
matter,  stating  briefly  that  it  was  a  debt 
which  her  husband  had  intended  to  pay 
before  his  departure.    She  had  already  dis- 
covered when  the  papers  were  signed  that 
the  attorney  was  aware  that  she  had  been 
deserted,  and  neither  did  she  supply  nor 
did  he  seek  enhghtenment  beyond  the  bare 
explanation  offered.    Nevertheless,  it  was 
obvious  to  Constance,  despite  his  profes- 
sional reserve,  that  he  was  alive  to  the  im- 
port of  the  transaction  for  which  she  was 
employing  him,  and  that  it  had  inspired  in 
him  more  than  a  mere  business  interest. 
There  was  a  gentle  deference  in  his  manner 
which  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  knew  he 
was  charged  with  a  deHcate  mission  and 
that  he  would  fulfil  it  scrupulously.     She 
liked  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  his 
address,  which  was  both  emphasized  and 
illuminated  by  the  inteUigent,  amiable  ghnt 
of  his  eyes  which  indicated  independence 
and  humor,  as  well  as  probity.    As  she  rose 
to  go,  Constance  realized  that  she  had  for- 
gotten his  name,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
opening  the  receipt  for  the  money  which  he 
had  given  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  it,  when 
he  reached  out  and  taking  some  cards  from 
one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  desk  handed 
them  to  her. 

"I  shall  write  to  you  the  result  of  my 
interview,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  send  you  a 
written  discharge.  Here  are  a  few  of  my 
business  cards.    I  hope  that  none  of  your 


neighbors  will  need  the  assistance  of  a  law- 
yer, but  if  they  do,  that  is  my  profession, 
and  I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my 
clients." 

There  was  a  pleasant  earnestness  in  his 
tone  which  saved  his  speech  from  the  effect 
of  mere  sohcitation.  It  seemed  to  Con- 
stance as  though  he  had  said  not  merely 
that  he  was  eager  to  get  on,  but  that  he 
stood  ready  to  help  those  who  Hke  herself 
had  need  to  bring  their  small  affairs  to  a 
sympathetic  and  upright  counsellor.  She 
had  asked  him  previously  what  his  charge 
would  be  for  securing  a  release  of  the  claim 
against  Emil.  He  had  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment and  she  had  been  apprehensive  lest 
he  might  say  that  it  would  be  nothing. 
But  he  had  replied  that  it  would  be  three 
dollars. 

She  glanced  at  the  cards  and  read  the 
name— Gordon  Perry,  Attorney  and  Coun- 
sellor-at-Law,  144  Baker  St.     Their  inter- 
view had  been  in  an  inner  office— a  room 
of  moderate  size,  near  the  roof  of  a  modern 
building,  with  a  fine^view,  eclipsing  that  of 
her   own   flat,    and   furnished,   besides   a 
couple  of  chairs,  with  rows  of  law  books 
and  a  few  large  photographs  of  legal  celeb- 
rities.   On  the  way  out  she  passed  through 
the  general  office,  where  there  were  more 
chairs,  several  of  them  occupied  by  visitors 
who  had  been  waiting  for  her  interview  to 
come  to  an  end,  more  shelves  of  books,  and 
two  or  three  desks,  at  one  of  which  a  wo- 
man type-writer  was  sitting  at  work.    The 
dick  of  the  machine  sounded  melodiously 
in  Constance's  ears,  and  she  turned  her 
glance  in  that  direction,  in  wistful  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  she  would  have  simi- 
lar employment.    On  her  arrival  her  gaze 
had  been  introspective,  but  now  that  her 
errand  was  over  she  felt  the  inclination  to 
observe  external  things.    As  she  closed  the 
outer  door  she  saw  that  the  glass  panel 
bore  a  painted  inscription  simj'lar  to  that  of 
the   card— Gordon   Perry,   Attorney   and 
Counsellor-at-Law.     She  reflected  that  he 
had  been  courteous  and  sympathetic  to  her, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  he  was  to  be  trusted, 
notwithstanding    the    rude    shock    which 
Emil's  perfidy  had  given  to  her  faith  in 
her  own  powers  of  discrimination.     There 
are  some  dispositions  which  are  turned  to 
gall  and  forever  charged  with  suspicion  by 
a  great  shock  to  love  and  faith  as  sweet 
milk  turns  to  vinegar  at  the  clap  of  a  thun- 
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der-storm.  There  are  others  whose  hori- 
zon is  cleared  by  the  bitterness  of  the  blow, 
and  who,  partly  from  humility,  partly  from 
an  instinctive  revolt  against  the  doctrine  of 
despair,  readjust  their  perspectives  and 
harbor  still  the  god-like  behef  that  they  can 
know  good  from  evil. 

Preliminary  to  beginning  her  lessons, 
Constance  had  still  her  call  to  make  on 
Mrs.  Wilson.  The  new  fashionable  quarter 
of  Benham,  beyond  the  river  Nye,  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  name  to  her,  though, 
especially  in  the  early  days  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  had  from  time  to  time  included 
this  in  her  Sabbath  saunterings  with  her 
husband,  and  she  remembered  Emil's  hav- 
ing pointed  out  in  terms  of  irony  the  twin 
mansions  of  Mr.  Carleton  Howard  and  his 
sister  in  process  of  erection.  She  had  not 
felt  envious,  but  when  Emil,  after  inveigh- 
ing against  the  extravagance  of  million- 
aires, had  with  characteristic  inconsistency, 
as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  walls  of  these 
modern  palaces,  asserted  that  he  intended 
some  day  to  have  a  house  of  this  kind,  she 
had  wondered  what  it  would  be  Hke,  and 
had  contrasted  for  a  moment  the  lives  of 
the  dwellers  in  this  locaUty  with  her  own, 
with  a  sudden  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
material  circumstances  and  a  wistful  curios- 
ity to  be  translated  into  an  experience 
which  should  include  white-aproned  maids, 
drawing-room  draperies,  and  a  private 
equipage  as  daily  accessories.  She  had 
silently  wondered,  too,  pondering  without 
abetting  her  husband's  caustic  cue,  how 
this  contrast  was  to  be  reconciled  with 
what  she  had  been  been  taught  of  American 
notions  of  social  uniformity  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  unnecessary  vanities  and 
splendor  of  life  to  spiritual  considerations. 
It  was  puzzling,  and  yet  the  manifestations 
of  these  discrepancies  were  apparently  in 
good  repute  and  becoming  more  obvious  as 
the  city  grew  in  population  and  importance. 

It  is  the  personal  equation  in  this  world 
which  forces  truths  most  clearly  upon  our 
attention.  So  it  was  that  Constance  on  her 
way  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  was  fully  alive  to  the 
fact — not  bitterly,  but  philosophically  and 
equably — that,  despite  the  theory  of  demo- 
cratic social  institutions  which  she  had  im- 
bibed, actual  conditions  in  Benham  were 
repeating  the  old-world  distinctions  be- 
tween the  powerful  and  the  lowly,  the  rich 
and  the  impecunious.    There  was  no  blink- 


ing the  knowledge  that  she  was  living  ob- 
scurely in  a  fiat  on  the  lookout  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence,  while  the  woman 
she  was  going  to  see  was  a  woman  of  wealth 
and  importance,  to  whom  she  was  beholden 
for  the  opportunity  of  a  new  start.  Ob- 
viously, the  American  experiment  had  not 
succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  distinc- 
tions between  rich  and  poor,  though  pa- 
triotic school-books  had  given  her  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  none,  or  rather  that 
such  as  existed  were  spiritual  and  in  favor 
of  people  of  humble  means.  Constance 
could  be  sardonic  if  she  chose,  but  like 
most  women  she  had  little  taste  for  irony. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  yearning  to 
see  things  clearly  which  her  misfortunes 
had  only  served  to  intensify. 

As  she  entered  Mrs.  Wilson's  house  a 
new  emotion  superseded  this  consciousness 
of  contrast.  She  had  expected  to  be  some- 
what edified  by  the  decorations  and  uphol- 
steries, and  had  felt  a  mild  curiosity  regard- 
ing them.  But  she  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  superb  and  spacious  surroundings 
in  which  she  found  herself.  She  walked 
bewildered  through  the  august  hall  behind 
the  solemn,  fastidious  man-servant,  who, 
when  she  had  disclosed  her  name  and 
errand,  ushered  her  into  the  reception- 
room,  which  served  as  an  ante-chamber  to 
the  vista  of  elegant  connecting  drawing- 
rooms.  While  she  waited  for  Mrs.  Wilson 
she  sat  gazing  with  surprise  and  admiration 
at  the  costly  and  elaborate  furnishings  and 
ornaments.  It  was  not  that  such  things 
were  beyond  the  experience  of  her  imagina- 
tion at  least,  for,  though  she  had  never  been 
abroad,  she  felt  famihar,  through  books, 
with  the  appearance  of  splendid  houses. 
She  had  seen  pictures  of  them,  and  was  not 
without  definite  impressions  of  grandeur. 
But  she  had  not  expected  to  behold  them 
reahzed  in  the  social  Hf e  of  Benham.  If  the 
discovery  was,  spiritually  speaking,  a  slight 
shock,  it  was  a  far  greater  source  of  delight. 
Neat  as  wax  herself,  but  confined  both  by 
poverty  and  early  associations  to  sober 
hues,  she  found  in  the  close  presence  of 
these  bright,  seductive,  and  artistic  effects 
a  sort  of  revelation  of  the  power  of  beauty 
which  thrilled  her  dehciously.  Here  was 
the  culmination  of  the  movement  in  aesthet- 
ic expression  of  which,  as  revealed  in  shop 
windows  and  on  women's  backs,  she  had 
for  some  time  been  vaguely  aware,  but  in 
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which  she  had  been  forbidden  by  the  rigor 
of  her  Hfe  to  participate.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  this  as  an  ally  to  human  happiness 
now  burst  upon  her,  and  gave  her  a  new 
joy,  though  it  emphasized  the  lowhness  of 
her  own  station. 

The  aspect  and  greeting  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
gave  the  crowning  touch  to  her  pleasure  by 
adding  the  human  complement  to  the  situ- 
ation.   She  was  facing  a  smihng,  gracious 
personahty  whose  features,  bearing,  and 
gown  ahke  were  fascinating  and  distin- 
guished.    Constance  felt  no  incHnation  to 
be  obsequious.     Her  native  birthright  of 
unconscious  ease  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
At  the  same  time  she  desired  to  appear 
grateful.    She  had  come  to  thank  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  was  a  superior  individual. 
What  a  melodious  voice  she  had,  and  what 
a  pretty  dress  !    How  becoming  her  crinkly, 
grizzled  hair  !  What  an  interesting  expres- 
sion, what  a  sympathetic  hght  in  her  eyes ! 
Constance  noted  these  points  with  woman- 
hke  avidity   during   their  interchange   of 
greetings.     Mrs.  Wilson  asked  her  to  sit 
down. 

"I  have  heard  all  about  you  from  Mr. 
Prentiss,  Mrs.  Stuart,"  she  said,  evidently 
intending  by  this  comprehensive  remark  to 
obviate  for  her  visitor  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  a  painful  past.  "  He  tells  me  that 
you  have  shown  great  courage.  He  tells 
me  also  that  you  have  left  your  house  and 
moved  into  Lincoln  Chambers — the  new 
dormitory  built  under  the  supervision  of 
our  Home  Beautifying  Society." 

''Yes;  it  is  very  comfortable.    We  get  a 
gHmpse  of  the  country  from  our  windows." 
"I  know.    That  is  a  conspicuous  factor 
in  its  favor.     Light  and  fresh  air,  good 
plumbing,    pure    milk,    a    regular,    even 
though    small,    supply    of   ice— these   are 
some  of  the  invaluable  aids  to  health  and 
happiness  for  all  of  us,  and  especially  for 
those  upon  whom  the  stress  of  hfe  falls 
most  heavily.     You  can  command  all  of 
these  where  you  are.    You  have  two  chil- 
dren, I  believe?" 
''  Yes.    A  boy  of  seven  and  a  girl  of  six." 
''They  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you." 
"  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  them." 

The  pride  of  maternity  encouraged  by 
courtesy  drew  from  Constance  this  simple 
avowal  of  the  heart.    Though  she  was  not 


unconscious  that  Mrs.  Wilson's  friendli- 
ness was  imbued  with  patronage,  it  was 
sweet  to  open  her  heart  for  a  moment  to 
another  woman — and  to  a  woman  hke  this. 
''  And  you  have  planned  to  pursue  type- 
writing as  an  occupation  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  begin  my  lessons  to-morrow, 
owing  to  you.     I  came  to  thank  you  for 

your  generosity.    It  was " 

"I  understand.  I  am  very  glad  that 
there  was  something  I  could  do  for  you.  I 
was  interested  when  Mr.  Prentiss  spoke  to 
me  concerning  your  necessities  and  your 
zeal;  I  am  even  more  interested  now  that 
we  have  met.  I  am  told  by  those  best  in- 
formed that  there  is  steady  employment 
for  accomphshed  stenographers.  It  may 
be  that  my  own  private  secretary — a  wo- 
man who,  like  yourself,  had  her  own  way 
to  make — will  be  able  to  send  for  you  pres- 
ently. My  daughter  is  to  be  married  before 
long,  and  there  will  be  errands  to  be  run 
and  things  to  be  done  down-town  and  in 
the  house,  if  you  would  not  object  to  mak- 
ing yourself  generally  useful." 

''  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  employment 
which  you  can  give  me." 

''I  shall  remember."  Mrs.  Wilson 
smiled  sweetly.  She  had  felt  her  w^ay  dec- 
orously, but  was  pleased  to  find  an  absence 
of  false  pride  in  her  visitor,  who  was  obvi- 
ously a  gentle  woman,  though  lacking  the 
advantages  of  wardrobe  and  social  prestige 
—as  she  reflected,  a  sort  of  Burne-Jones 
type  of  severe  aestheticism,  with  a  common- 
sense  individuality  of  her  own,  and  an  agree- 
able voice.  "  It  will  be  a  Httle  discourag- 
ing at  first,  I  dare  say,  until  you  acquire 
facihty  in  your  work;  but  I  feel  certain  that 
in  a  short  time  you  will  be  not  only  self- 
supporting  but  happy.  A  woman  with  two 
young  children  can  really  live  on  very  little 
if  she  is  provident  and  discerning.  It  is 
the  man  who  eats.  Have  you  ever  stud- 
ied the  comparative  nutritive  properties  of 
foods?" 

Constance  shook  her  head. 
"  I  will  send  you  a  Httle  pamphlet  in  re- 
gard to  this.  Many  Americans  eat  more 
meat  than  they  require;  more  Americans 
are  wasteful,  and  ignorant  of  food  values. 
Housewives  of  moderate  means  who  ap- 
proach this  subject  in  a  serious  spirit  can 
learn  how  to  nourish  adequately  the  hu- 
man body  at  a  far  less  cost  than  their  unen- 
lightened sisters.    Cereals,  macaroni,  milk. 
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bread  and  butter,  cheese — they  are  all 
nutritive  and  easy  to  prepare.  If  I  may 
say  so,  you  appear  to  me  just  the  woman  to 
appreciate  these  modern  scientific  truths, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  them." 

It  seemed  to  Constance  that  she  had 
never  heard  anyone  speak  more  allur- 
ingly. What  W2is  said  interested  her,  and 
she  was  pleased  by  the  flattering  personal 
allusion  at  the  close,  but  every  other  effect 
was  subordinated  for  her  at  the  moment 
to  the  charm  of  expression,  or,  indeed,  to 
Mrs.  Wilson's  whole  magnetic  personality 
as  shown  in  looks  and  words.  She  had 
never  before  come  in  personal  contact  with 
anything  just  like  it,  and  it  fascinated  her. 
An  admiration  of  this  sort  would  have 
promptly  generated  envy  and  dislike  in 
some  women,  but  in  Constance  it  awoke 
interest  and  ambition.  Although  she  felt 
that  she  had  stayed  long  enough,  she  was 
loth  to  go,  so  absorbed  was  she  by  the  con- 
summate graciousness  and  sympathetic 
fluency,  by  the  effective  gown  and  elegant 
personal  details  of  her  hostess.  She  rose  at 
last,  and,  impelled  to  make  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  emotions,  said,  wistfully, 
yet  in  no  wise  abashed : 

"  What  a  beautiful  house  this  is !  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  It  must 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  live  here." 

The  frank  artlessness  of  this  tribute  was 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  ''Yes,  we  think 
it  beautiful.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  so. 
Would  you  like  to  walk  through  some  of 
the  other  rooms?" 

Constance  was  glad  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion. As  they  proceeded  Mrs.  Wilson  let 
the  apartments  speak  for  themselves, 
adding  only  an  occasional  phrase  of  en- 
lightenment. She  was  pleased  with  her 
visitor,  and  divined  that  words  were  not 
needful  to  produce  the  proper  impression. 
Constance  walked  as  in  a  trance,  admir- 
ing unreservedly  in  thought  the  splendor, 
elegance,  and  diversity  of  the  upholsteries 
and  decoration,  admiring  also  the  graceful, 
magnetic  woman  beside  her  whose  every 
gesture  and  intonation  seemed  attuned  to 
the  exquisite  surroundings.  As  they  parted 
Constance  said: 

"This  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me." 
She  added,  "I  had  no  idea  that  people 
here — in  this  country — had  such  beautiful 
homes,  such  beautiful  things." 

There  was  no  repugnance  in  the  confes- 


sion, but  a  mere  statement  of  fact  which 
suggested  satisfaction  rather  than  umbrage 
at  the  discovery,  although  the  ethical  doubt 
of  the  relevancy  of  these  splendors  to 
American  ideals  was  a  part  of  her  sub- 
consciousness. Mrs.  Wilson's  response 
gave  the  finishing  touch  to  this  passive 
doubt.  That  lady  had  recognized  that  she 
was  not  deaHng  with  dross  but  a  sensitive 
human  soul,  and  had  refrained  from  didactic 
utterances.  Yet  she  felt  it  her  duty,  or 
rather  her  duty  and  her  mission  combined, 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
sow  the  seed  of  culture  in  this  rich  but 
unploughed  soil  by  a  deft  and  genuine 
illustration. 

"The  spirit  which  has  accomplished 
what  you  see  here  can  be  introduced  into 
any  home,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  work  marvels 
in  the  cause  of  beauty,  health,  and  decency," 
she  said  with  incisive  sweetness,  her  head 
a  Httle  on  one  side.  "Because  one  is 
poor  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  or  foster 
ugly,  inartistic,  and  sordid  surroundings. 
A  Httle  thought,  a  little  reverence  for 
aesthetic  truth  will  not  enable  those  of 
restricted  means  to  live  in  luxury,  but  it 
will  serve  to  keep  beauty  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  humblest  household — beauty 
and  her  hand-maidens,  cleanHness,  hy- 
giene, and  that  subtle  sense  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  which  neither  neglects  to 
use  nor  irreligiously  mismates  God's  glo- 
rious colors.  We  as  a  people  have  been 
loth  to  recognize  the  value  of  artistic  merit 
as  an  element  of  the  highest  civilization. 
Until  recently  we  have  been  content  to  cul- 
tivate morality  at  the  expense  of  sesthetic 
feeling,  and  have  only  just  begun  to  realize 
that  that  type  of  virtue  which  disdains  or 
is  indifferent  to  beauty  is  like  salt  without 
savor.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  its  way 
your  home — your  apartment — should  not 
be  as  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  beauty  as 
mine.  Do  you  understand  me?  Do  I 
make  myself  clear?"  Her  mobile  face 
was  vibrant  with  the  ardor  of  proselytism. 

Constance  looked  at  her  eagerly.  "I 
think  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  But,"  she 
added,  "I  might  not  have  understood  unless; 
I  had  seen  this  house — unless  I  had  seen' 
and  talked  with  you."  She  paused  ani 
instant,  for  the  vision  of  her  own  tenement] 
as  a  thing  of  beauty,  alluring  as  was  thei 
opportunity,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  herj 
common-sense.    Then  she  asked  a  practi- 
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cal  question.  "If  one  had  aptitude  and 
experience,  I  can  see  that  much  might  be 
accomphshed.  But  how  is  one  with 
neither  to  be  sure  of  being  right  ?  " 

Conscious  of  these  honest,  thoughtful 
eyes— eyes,  too,  in  which  she  felt  that  she 
discerned  latent  charming  possibihties — 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  an  inspiration  which  sat- 
isfied herself  fully  as  she  thought  of  it  later. 

"  There  is  often  the  great  difficulty— also 
the  obstacle  to  those  who  labor  in  that  vine- 
yard. But  in  your  case  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  only  to  search  your  own  heart  in  order 
to  find  the  spirit  of  beauty.  After  all,  the 
artistic  sense  is  fundamentally  largely  a 
matter  of  character." 

Constance  went  on  her  way  with  winged 
feet.  She  felt  uplifted  by  the  interview. 
Her  starved  senses  had  been  refreshed, 
and  her  imagination  imbued  with  a  new 
outlook  on  life,  which  though  foreign,  if 
not  inimical,  to  some  of  her  past  associa- 
tions, she  already  perceived  to  be  vital  and 
stimulating. 


XI 


jHREE   months  later,  on  a 
rare  day  in  early  June,  Miss 
Lucille  Wilson   was   made 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waldo,  in  the 
presence   of  a  fashionable 
company.     Journalistic  so- 
cial tittle-tattle  had  engendered  such  Hvely 
pubhc  interest  that  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Stephen's^  was  beset  by  a  throng  of  sight- 
seers— chiefly  random  women — who  for  two 
hours  previous  to  the  ceremony  occupied  the 
adjacent  sidewalks  and  every  spot  which 
would  command  a  ghmpse  of  the  bride  and 
guests.    A  force  of  policemen  guarded  the 
church  against  the  incursion  of  the  multi- 
tude.   Yet  perhaps  the  patient  waiters  felt 
rewarded  for  their  pains,  inasmuch  as  the 
heroine   of   the   occasion,    after   ahghting 
from  her  carriage,  stood  for  an  instant  at 
the  entrance  to  the  canopy  before  proceed- 
ing, as  though  she  were  willing  to  give  the 
world  a  brief  opportunity  to  behold  her 
loveliness  and  grandeur.     For  those  with 
pocket  cameras  there  was  time  enough  for 
a  snap-shot  before  she  was  lost  to  sight. 

Within  the  church  were  gay  silks  and 
nodding  bonnet  plumes  and  imposing  for- 
mahties.     Six  maids,  each  wearing  as  a 


memento   an   exquisite   locket   encrusted 
with  diamonds,  and  six  ushers  with  scarf- 
pins  of  a  pearl  set  in  a  circle  of  tiny  rubies, 
escorted  the  bride  to  the  altar,  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss  and  two  assistant  priests 
were  in  attendance.    When  the  happy  pair 
had  been  made  man  and  wife  a  choir  of 
expensive  voices  chanted  melodiously  ''O 
Perfect  Love,"  and  the  procession  streamed 
down  the  aisle  on  its  way  to  the  wedding- 
breakfast.     This  was  served  by  a  New 
York  caterer  on  little  tables  with  all  the 
gorgeous  nicety  of  which  he  was  capable. 
Though  June  is  a  month  when  most  deli- 
cious things  are  to  be  had,  an  effort  had 
evidently  been  made  to  procure  delicacies 
which  were  not  in  season.    The  effect  of  a 
jam  of  guests  elbowing  for  their  food,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  would  have  lac- 
erated Mrs.    Wilson's   sensibilities.      Her 
house  was  large,  so   she   had   been   able 
to^  invite  her  entire  social   acquaintance 
without  crowding  her  rooms,  and  her  in- 
structions had  been  that  there  should  be 
numerous  deft  waiters  in  order  that  each 
guest  might  come  under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  personal  supervision.    Accordingly 
everyone  was  pleased  and  in  good  spirits 
unless  it  were  the  bridegroom,   and  the 
doubt  in  his  case  was  suggested  only  by  the 
impassiveness  of  his  countenance  at  a  time 
when  it  should   properly   have  been  the 
mirror  of  his  heart's  joy.    Perhaps  he  had 
not  fully  recovered  from  the  farewell  dinner 
given  him  by  his  stag  friends,  as  newspaper 
women  are  apt  to  designate  a  bachelor's 
intimates,  where  he  had  seen  fit  to  express 
his  emotion  by  drinking  champagne  to  the 
point  when  he  became  musically  mellow,  a 
curious  and  singularly  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
lude to  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony.    Never- 
theless, he  was  dignified  if  unemotional; 
and  his  frock  coat,  built  for  the  occasion, 
his  creased   trousers,  and   mouse-colored 
spats  were  irreproachable. 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  bride  and 
groom  to  depart  there  were  so  many  sight- 
seers about  the  door  that  the  poHce  had  to 
keep  the  pubhc  at  bay  in  order  to  afford 
the  happy  pair  a  clear  passage  to  the  car- 
riage; and  also  to  give  the  blithe  young 
men  and  women  ample  scope  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  rice  and  slippers  v  liich  con- 
vention prescribes  shall  be  hurled  at  those 
who  set  forth  on  their  honeymoon  in  the 
blaze  of  social  distinction.    For  a  moment 
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the  fun  was  furious,  and,  the  contagion 
spreading  to  the  spectators,  a  cheer  partly 
of  sympathy,  partly  of  derision  broke  forth 
as  the  spirited  horses,  bewildered  by  the 
shower  of  missiles,  bounded  away  toward 
the    station.      Two    hatless,    exhilarated 


personal  affairs  to  rights.  June  was  the 
fag  end  of  the  social  year.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  energetic  in  social  enter- 
prises since  the  autumn  were  now  a  little 
jaded  and  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
country,  the  Lakes,  the  Atlantic  coast  or 


youths  chased  the  retreating  victims  down    Europe,  in  search  of  that  respite  from  the 


the  street,  one  of  whom  skilfully  threw  an 
old  shoe  so  that  it  remained  on  the  top  of  the 
vehicle.  When  the  young  couple  entered 
the  special  Pullman  car  reserved  for  them 
the  newsboys  were  already  offering  papers 
containing  full  accounts  of  the  wedding 
ceremony,  including  a  list  of  the  guests 
and  of  the  presents  with  their  donors, 
large  pictures  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and 
diverse  cuts  reproductive  of  the  saHent 
features  of  what  one  of  the  scribes  desig- 
nated as  the  most  imposing  nuptials  in 
Benham's  social  history. 

And  so  they  were  married.  And  sorry 
as  she  was  to  lose  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son was  thankful  to  have  it  all  over,  and  to 
be  able  to  settle  down  once  more  and  unre- 
servedly to  the  schemes  for  social  regenera- 
tion which  had  shared  with  maternal  affec- 
tion the  energies  of  her  adult  mind.  To 
a  certain  extent  these  interests  had  been 
rivals,  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  so, 
but  it  has  already  been  intimated  that 
Lucille  was  quite  a  different  person  than 
her  mother  had  intended  her  to  be,  and 


full  pressure  of  modern  life  which  all  who 
can  afford  it  in  our  large  cities  now  endeav- 
or to  procure  for  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  the  best  time  to  look  the  field 
over  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  new  under- 
takings by  broaching  them  to  those  whose 
support  she  desired  by  a  short  note  of  sug- 
gestion which  could  be  mulled  over  during 
the  summer.  It  was  not  the  season  to  ex- 
tract definite  promises  from  allies  or  to 
enlist  new  recruits,  but  essentially  that  for 
exploiting  ideas  which  might  bear  fruit 
later  when  the  brains  and  sensibihties  of 
Benham's  best  element  had  been  rested 
and  refreshed.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  numerous 
charities,  clubs  in  furtherance  of  knowl- 
edge and  classes  promoting  hygienic  or 
aesthetic  development  to  be  pondered. 
For  some  of  these — the  struggling  annual 
charities — methods  Hke  a  fair  or  theatricals 
must  be  devised  in  order  to  raise  fresh  an- 
nual funds.  The  progressive  courses  of  the 
past  winter,  such  as  the  practical  talks  to 
young  mothers,  with  live  babies  as  object- 
lessons,  and  lectures  on  the  relaxation  of 


lacked  the  sympathies  which  might  have  the  muscles,  must  be  superseded  by  others 
made  Mrs.  Wilson's  interests  virtually  one.  no  less  instructive  and  alluring.  Then 
To  give  Lucille  all  which  a  modern  parent    again  new  blood  must  be  introduced  into 


could  give  and  to  see  her  happily  married 
had  been  her  paramount  thought.  This 
was  now  accomplished.  The  child  had 
received  every  advantage  which  wealth 
could  supply,  and  every  stimulus  which  her 
own  intelligence  could  suggest.  Lucille 
had  not  chosen  the  husband  she  would  have 
picked  out  for  her.  Still  Lucille  loved  him, 
and  since  fate  had  so  ordained  it,  and  they 
had  become  husband  and  wife,   she  was 


the  various  coteries  which  worked  for  the 
regeneration  and  enhghtenment  of  the  poor 
to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  matri- 
mony or  fickleness,  and  new  schemes 
originated  for  retaining  the  attention  of 
the  meritorious  persons  to  be  benefited. 
In  this  last  connection  the  idea  of  a 
course  which  should  emphasize  the  import- 
ance to  every  woman  of  learning  some- 
thing on  which  she  could  fall  back  for  self- 


determined  to  be  pleased,  and  she  felt  in  a  support,  suggested  by  Mrs.  Stuart's  plight, 
measure  relieved.  The  main  responsibility  now  recurred  to  her  as  timely.  And  besides 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  could  now  enjoy  her  these  pubHc  interests  there  were  the— per- 
daughter's  married  state,  and  was  free  to  haps  more  absorbing  because  more  flatter- 
give  almost  undivided  thought  to  her  social  ing— numerous  personal  demands  on  her 
responsibilities.  sympathies  and  time  made  by  other  wo- 
Accordingly  on  the  days  which  followed  men— women  largely  of  her  own,  but  of 
the  wedding  Mrs.  Wilson  shut  herself  up  every  walk.  Here  it  seemed  to  her  was  her 
in  her  study,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  private  most  precious  vineyard,  for  here  the  oppor- 
secretary  proceeded  to  dispose  of  her  accu-  tunity  was  given  for  soul  to  compass  soul 
mulated  correspondence,  and  to  put  her  in  an  affinity  which  blessed  both  the  giver 
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and    the    receiver    of    spiritual    benefits. 
Sometimes  the  need  which  sought  her  was 
that  of  the  sinful  woman,  eager  to  reha- 
bilitate  herself.     Sometimes   that   of   the 
friendless,  aspiring  student  seeking  recog- 
nition or  guidance;  but  oftener  than  any 
that  of  the  blossoming  maid  or  wife  of  her 
own  class  whose  yearning  nature,  reaching 
out  to  her's  as  the  flower  to  the  sun  and 
breeze,  received  the  mysterious  quickening 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  higher  life,  and 
gave  to  her  in  return  a  love  which  was  like 
sexual  passion  in  its  ardor,  but  savoring 
only  of  the  spirit.    If  she  were  thus  able  by 
the  unconscious  gifts  or  grace  which  were 
in  her  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  attune 
the   aspirations   of   these   choice— and   it 
seemed  to  her  that  often  the  neediest  were 
the  choicest—natures,  was  it  strange  that 
she  should  cherish  and  even  cultivate  this 
involuntary  power?    Mrs.  Wilson's  theory 
in  regard  to  this  personal  influence  was  that 
it  was  the  grateful  product  of  her  allegiance 
to,  and  passion  for,  beauty  so  far  as  she  could 
lay  claim  to  any  merit  in  the  matter.    She 
accepted  it  as  a  heaven-sent  and  heaven- 
kissing  gift  which  was  to  be  rejoiced  in  and 
administered  as  a  trust.     Since  her  talent 
had  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  leader  to 
point^  the  way  by  virtue  of  sympathetic 
intelligence— or,  to  quote  her  own  mental 
simile,  the  electric  medium  which  opened 
to  eager,  groping  souls  the  realm  of  spirit- 
was  not  the  mission  the  most  congenial 
which  could  have  been  offered  her,  and  in 
the  direct  hne  of  her  tastes  and  ambitions  ? 
Consequently  her  private  correspondence 
with  those  who  sought  counsel  and  inspira- 
tion in  return  for  adoring  fealty  was  a  labor 
of  care  as  well  as  of  love.    Just  the  right 
words  must  be  written,  and  the  individual 
personal  touch  imparted  to  each  message 
of   criticism,    revelation,    homely    advice 
or  mere  greeting.     To  be  true  to  beauty 
and  to  maintain  her  individuahty  by  the 
free  outpouring   of  herself   from   day   to 
day   m   fehcitous  speech   of   tongue   and 
pen  was  her  glowing  task.     In  the  pur- 
suance of  it  she  had  acquired  mannerisms 
which  were  now  a  part  of  herself.     Her 
phrases  of  endearment,  her  chirography, 
her  note-paper,  her  method  of  signing  her- 
self, had  severally  a  distinction  or  peculiar- 
ity of  their  own.    All  this  was  now  a  second 
nature;  but  at  the  outset  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  it,  and,  though  never  challenged, 


she  had  once  written  in  vindication  in  one 
of  her  heart-to-heart  missives  that  the  mys- 
terious forces  of  the  universe  through  which 
God  talks  with  man  wear  not  the  garb  of 
conforming  plainness,  but  have  each  its 
special   exquisiteness;   witness  the  moon- 
bathed  summer  night,  the  mountain  peak 
at  sunrise,  the  hghtening  glare  among  the 
forest  pines,  the  lordly  ocean  in  its  many 
moods.     She  had  a  memory  for  birthdays 
and  anniversaries.    In  the  hour  of  bereave- 
ment her  unique  words  of  consolation  were 
the  first  to  arrive.     She  was  prodigal  of 
flowers,  and  her  proselytes,  knowing  her 
affection  for  the  rose  and  the  lily,  were  apt 
to  transform  her  study  into  a  bower  on  the 
shghtest  excuse.    She  never  wrote  without 
flowers  within  her  range  of  vision. 

In  the  evening  of  one  of  these  days  fol- 
lowing her  daughter's  wedding,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son was  interrupted  in  her  correspondence 
by  the  entrance  of  her  maid  with  the  bewil- 
dering news  that  a  baby  had  been  left  on 
the  doorsteps,  and  that  a  woman,  presum- 
ably its  mother,  had,  in  the  act  of  stealing 
away  after  ringing  the  bell,  run  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  was  now 
a  prisoner  below  stairs.  The  maid  was 
agitated.  Should  they  send  for  a  pohce- 
man,  or  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  course 
to  adopt  had  not  been  clear  to  those 
in  authority  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  solution 
had  been  left  to  the  mistress  whose  elee- 
mosynary tendencies  had  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

An  infant,  a  waif  of  destiny,  left  on  her 
doorsteps  at  dead  of  night!     There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  to  see  the  baby,  and 
to  talk  to  the  mother,  and  for  this  purpose 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  both  brought  before  her 
in  the  ante-room  where  she  had  received 
Constance  Stuart.     Rumor  flies  fast,  and 
by  this  time  a  burly,  belted  policeman  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  stood  towering  in 
the  background   behind   the  quartette  of 
servants,  the  butler,  the  second-man,  who 
had   apprehended   the  woman,   a  house- 
maid who  had  taken  the  custodv  of  the 
child,  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  own  maid.    Mrs. 
Wilson  surveyed  the  group  for  an  instant 
with  the  air  of  a  photographer  in  search  of 
a  correct  setting.     Then,  with  a  smile  of 
divination, she  said, authoritatively,  "Now, 
Mary,  give  the  child  to  its  mother,  and 
when  I  need  anyone,  I  will  ring.    You,  too, 
Mr.  Officer,  please  wait  outside.    I  am  sure 
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that  this  woman  will  tell  me  her  story  more 
freely  if  we  are  alone.  And,  James,  bring 
some  tea — the  regular  tea-service." 

As  the  servants  took  their  departure, 
Mrs.  Wilson  looked  again  at  the  woman, 
whom  she  had  already  perceived  to  be 
young  and  good  looking.  She  stood  hold- 
ing her  baby  securely  but  not  tenderly, 
with  a  half-defiant,  half-bewildered  air,  as 
of  a  cat  at  bay  in  strange  surroundings. 


% 


was  wrapped,  but  with  a  gaze  scientific 
rather  than  maternal,  as  though  she  were 
seeking  to  trace  a  likeness  or  some  law  of  ■ 
heredity.  Then  she  sat  down  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  meet  her  entertainer's  with  a 
glance  bordering  on  irony,  and  which 
seemed  to  ask,  "  Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  that 
her  hands,  which  lay  in  her  lap,  lightly 
crossed,  with  the  palms  down,  were  long 


I 


But  though  her  mien  expressed  a  feline  dis-    and  efficient-looking,  and  that  she  wore  no 
may,  Mrs.  Wilson  perceived  that  she  was    wedding-ring 


no  desperate  creature  of  the  slums.  Nor 
was  she  fiauntily  dressed  like  the  courtesan 
of  tradition.  Her  attire — a  neat  straw 
sailor  hat,  a  well-fitting  dark  blue  serge 


"  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  "  Mrs.  Wilson  re- 
sumed, with  disarming  gentleness. 

"A  girl."  With  a  contraction  of  her 
mouth  which  began  in  a  bitter  smile  and 


skirt  and  serge  jacket  over  a  white  shirt,    ended  against  her  will  in  a  gulp,  she  added, 


and  decent  boots  indicated  some  social 
aptness;  and  her  features,  especially  her 
clever  and  sensitive,  though  somewhat  hard, 
mouth  gave  the  challenge  of  intelligence. 
It  was  a  smart  face,  one  which  suggested 
quick-wittedness  and  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance,  if  not  self-satisfaction,  to  the  det- 
riment of  sentiment  and  delicacy.  She 
appeared  to  Mrs.  Wilson  to  be  about  twenty- 
three,    and    slightly    shorter    than    Mrs. 


"  I  didn't  intend  to  have  it.  I  didn't  want 
to  have  it.  I  suppose  you've  guessed  I'm 
not  a  married  woman  " 

"Yes,  I  guessed  that.  I  see,  too,  that 
you  are  in  trouble,  and  my  sole  object  in 
detaining  you  here  to-night  is  to  give  you 
all  the  aid  in  my  power.  I'm  not  seeking 
to  judge  or  to  lecture  you,  but  to  help  you." 

The  girl  regarded  her  with  a  matter-of- 
fact  stare,  then  said,  bluntly,  "I'd  have 


Stuart,  with  a  sturdier,  less  flexible  figure,    been  all  right  now  if  your  servant  hadn't 
Her  hair  was  light  brown,  and  her  com-    nabbed  me." 


plexion  fair,  but  she  had  roving  dark  eyes 
which  gave  a  touch  of  picturesqueness  to 
what  might  be  called  the  matter-of-fact 
modernness   of   her   aspect.      They   were 


"You  mean  if  you  had  succeeded  in 
abandoning  your  child?" 

"Yes.  I  was  earning  my  living  before, 
and  I  could  go  on.    I  guess  I  coukl  have 


curious  eyes,  almost  Italian  in  their  hue  and    got  back  my  old  place." 


calibre,  yet  in  repose  coldly  scrutinizing 
and  impassive.  Mrs.  Wilson  appreciated 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  here  was  no  case 
of  sodden  ignorance  and  degradation;  for 
though  in  such  instances  the  remedy  was 


But- 


Do  you  mind  telling  me  why 


you  wished  to  abandon  your  baby?" 

"That's  why.    I've  just  told  you.    To 
make  a  fresh  start." 

"I  see.  And  it  was  chance,  I  suppose, 
more  obvious,  she  preferred  to  be  brought  that  you  left  it  on  my  door-steps  rather  than 
in  contact  with  natures  which  drew  upon    elsewhere?" 


her  intellectual  faculties.  She  believed  her- 
self modern  in  her  sympathies,  and  in  her 
capacity  as  a  philanthropic  worker  was 
partial  to  the  problems  with  which  modern 
conditions  and  modern  thought  confront 
struggling  human  nature. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?  And  perhaps 
you  would  hke  to  lay  your  baby  on  the  sofa 
while  we  talk  and  I  make  you  some  tea." 

The  girl,  who  was  prepared  probably  for 
a  sterner  method,  yielded,  after  a  quiver 

of  uncertainty,  to  the  fascination  of  this         ^  ^  . 

gracious  appeal ;  pausing  for  a  brief  instant    let  fate  perceive  that  she  had  som.e  sense  of 
to  examine  the  tiny  face  peering  from  the    humor, 
folds  of  the  knit  shawl  in  which  the  child        Mrs.  Wilson  frowned  involuntarily.   Yet, 


"You're  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson,  aren't 
you?" 
•     "Yes." 

"I  had  read  about  you  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  all  about  the  wedding,  and  that 
you  were  tremendously  rich.  When  my 
child  was  born  I  hoped  she'd  die;  but,  as 
she  didn't,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  let  you  look 
after  her.  But  the  luck  was  against  me  a 
second  time.  I  was  caught  again."  She 
laughed  as  though  her  only  concern  was  to 
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though  her  taste  was  offended  her  curiosity 
was  whetted. 

"But  wasn't  your  —  wasn't  he  man 
enough  to  look  after  you  and  provide  for 
the  child?" 

"  I  didn't  tell  him.  He  doesn't  know.  It 
wasn't  his  fault.  That  is" — she  paused 
for  a  moment,  but  her  expression  sug- 
gested soHcitude  lest  the  naked  truth  should 
be  disconcerting  rather  than  shame— ''I 
took  the  chance.  Neither  of  us  intended 
to  be  married.  He  travels  mostly,  and  is 
here  only  two  or  three  times  a  year.  What 
would  he  do  with  a  baby  anyway  ?  " 

The  entrance  of  the  butler  with  the  tea 
things  was  opportune.  It  gave  Mrs.  Wilson 
time  to  think.  Her  experience  of  women  of 
this  class  had  been  considerable.  If  not  in- 
variably penitent,  they  had  always  shown 
shame  or  humble-mindedness.  Here  was  a 
new  specimen,  degenerate  and  appalling, 
but  interesting  to  the  imagination. 

While  the  servant  set  the  glittering, 
dainty  silver  service  on  the  table  at  his  mis- 
tress's side  the  girl  watched  her  and  him 
with  obvious  curiosity  and  a  mixture  of  dis- 
dain and  fascination.  Now  and  again  her 
roving  eyes  took  in  the  exquisite  surround- 
ings, then  reverted  to  the  face  of  her  would- 
be  benefactress  as  to  a  magnet.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  triumph  of  a  desire  not  to  ap- 
pear worse  than  she  really  was  which 
made  her  speak  when  they  were  alone,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  still  in  search  of  inspiration, 
was  busy  with  the  tea-caddy. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  let  her  out  of  my 
sight  until  I  knew  she  was  safe."  She 
nervously  compressed  the  back  of  one  of 
her  hands  with  the  long  fingers  of  the  other 
in  the  apparent  effort  to  justify  her  course, 
a  consideration  to  which  she  was  evidently 
not  accustomed.  "  Wouldn't  she  have  had 
a  better  home  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
than  any  I  could  have  given  her?  And 
there  was  the  chance  you  might  take  a 
fancy  to  her  and  adopt  her.  She's  less 
homely  than  the  average  new-born  young 
one.  You  see  I  thought  everything  over, 
lady.  And  next  to  its  dying  that  seemed  to 
me  the  best  chance  it  had  for  happiness  in 
a  best  possible  world." 

"  Ah,  but  you  musn't  talk  Hke  that.    It's 

hard,  I  know,  egregiously  hard.    But  you 

mustn't  be  bitter,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with 

mandatory  kindness. 

The  girl  smiled  in  a  superior  fashion ;  it 


was  almost  a  sneer.  Her  desire  to  justify 
herself  had  been  an  involuntary  expres- 
sion. Now  vanity  intervened,  vanity  and 
the  pride  of  smouldering  opinion.  "  I'm  not 
bitter;  I'm  only  telhng  you  the  plain  truth. 
I'm  ignorant,  I  dare  say,  compared  to  you; 
but  I'm  not  so  ignorant  as  you  think.  I've 
thought  for  myself  some;  and— and  all  I 
say  is  that  this  isn't  any  too  good  a  world 
for  a  girl  like  me  anyway,  and  when  a  girl 
hke  me  goes  wrong,  as  you  call  it,  and  has  a 
kid,  instead  of  crying  her  eyes  out  the  sen- 
sible thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  find  someone 
to  look  after  it  for  her." 

"  Which  only  proves,  my  child,  that  such 
a  thing  ought  never  to  happen  to  her." 
"No — not  if  she  has  luck." 
There  was  a  brief  pause;  then  with  an 
impulsive  glide  Mrs.  Wilson  swept  across 
the  room  and  transferred  a  cup  of  tea  to  the 
hands  of  this  wanderer  from  the  fold  of 
grace  and  ethics.    The  girl,  taken  off  her 
guard,  tried  to  rise  to  receive  it,  and  looked 
at  her  with  the  half-fascinated  expression 
of  a  bird  struggling  against  the  fowler. 
Sitting  down  beside  her,  Mrs.  Wilson  took 
one  of  her  hands  and  said,  "Do  you  not 
understand,   my  dear,   that  society  must 
insist  for  its  own  preservation  that  a  woman 
shouldn't  go  wrong?    The  whole  safety  of 
the  family  is  based  on  that.     That's  the 
reason  the  world  has  to  seem  a  little  cruel 
to  those  of  our  sex  who  sin  against  purity. 
Children  must  know  who  their  fathers  are^' 
She  had  these  precepts  in  their  modern 
guise  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue;  she  hastened 
to  add,  benignly,  "But  though  the  world 
in  self-defence  turns  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
unchaste  woman,  for  her  who  seeks  for- 
giveness and  a  fresh  start  there  are  helping 
hands  and  loving  words  which  offer  for- 
bearance and  counsel  and  friendship." 

"  But  supposing  I'm  not  seeking  forgive- 
ness? That's  the  trouble,  lady.  If  only 
now  I  were  a  shame-faced,  contrite  sinner 
down  in  the  dust  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
asking  permission  to  lead  a  new  life,  how 
much  simpler  it  would  be  for  both  of  us  !" 
Mrs.  Wilson  gasped.  The  coolness  of 
the  sacrilege  disturbed  her  intellectual 
poise.  ^  The  girl  might  have  been  speaking 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  instead  of  the  re- 
demption of  her  soul  so  casual  was  her  re- 
gret. "That  is  where  you  belong;  that  is 
where  you  must  come  in  order  to  find  grace 
and  peace,"  she  said,  in  an  intense  whisper. 
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"I've  shocked  you." 

*'Yes,  you've  shocked  me.  But  that 
doesn't  matter.  You  don't  reahze  what 
you're  saying.  The  important  thing  is  to 
save  you  from  yourself,  to  cleanse  the  win- 
dows of  your  soul  so  that  the  blessed  hght 
of  truth  may  enter." 

The  girl  regarded  her  curiously,  nerv- 
ously abashed  at  the  impetuous  kindness  of 
this  proselytism.  "That's  what  I  meant 
by  saying  I'd  thought  some.  If  it's  church 
doctrine  you  mean,  you'd  only  be  disap- 
pointed. It  may  help  people  Hke  you.  But 
for  the  working  people — well,  some  of  us 
who  use  our  wits  don't  think  much  of  it." 

Though  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  profoundly 
grieved,  the  spiritual  melancholy  emanat- 
ing from  her  willowy  figure  and  mobile 
countenance  was  charged  with  resolution 
as  well  as  pity. 

"  It  isn't  merely  church  doctrine  that  you 
lack.  You  lack  the  spirit  of  Christian  civil- 
ization. Your  entire  point  of  view  is  dis- 
torted. You  are  bhnd,  child,  utterly  blind 
to  the  eternal  verities." 

The  girl's  dark  eyes  grew  luminous  in 
response  to  this  indictment,  but  a  depre- 
cating smile  trembled  on  her  lip  in  protest 
at  her  own  susceptibility.    . 

*'  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  she  said 
at  last. 

"To  begin  with,  I  wish  you  to  support 
your  child  as  a  woman  should.  You  brought 
it  into  the  world,  and  you  owe  to  the  help- 
less Uttle  thing  a  mother's  love  and  care. 
Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  " 

"  Loretta  Davis." 

"  And  what  has  been  your  employment  ?  " 

"  They  don't  know.  I  don't  want  them 
to  know.  I  gave  them  as  an  excuse  that  I 
was  tired  of  the  place." 

"I'm  not  asking  your  employer's  name. 
What  kind  of  work  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  assistant  cashier  in  a  drug  store." 

"And  before  that?" 

"I  answered  the  bell  for  a  doctor." 

"I  see.  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your 
affairs ;  but  do  you  belong  here  ?  Are  your 
parents  living?" 

"  I  don't  mind  telHng.  There's  not  much 
to  tell.  My  father  and  mother  are  dead.  I 
was  born  about  a  hundred  miles  from  here 
and  attended  the  public  school.  I  had  my 
living  to  make,  so  I  came  to  Benham  about 
two  years  ago.  I  had  acquaintances,  and 
was  crazy  to  go  into  a  store.    But  a  girl  who 


came  from  the  same  town  as  I  was  going  toi 
be  married,  and  got  me  her  place  to  look 
after  the  doctor's  bell  and  tidy  up.  He  was 
a  dentist.  He  lost  his  health  and  had  to  go 
to  Colorado  for  his  lungs,  and  then  I  went 
to  the  drug  store.  That's  all  there  is  to  tell, 
lady — that  is,  except  one  thing,  which! 
doesn't  count  much  now." 

"  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  also." 

"  Oh,  well,  I'd  been  thinking  of  training] 
to  be  a  nurse  when  I  got  into  trouble.    I'd 
got  used  to  doctors  and  medicine,  and  theyj 
told  me  I  had  the  sort  of  hands  for  it."I 
She  exhibited  her  strong,  flexible  fingers. 
"  If  I  had  got  rid  of  my  baby,  I  was  goin| 
to  apply  to  a  hospital.    So  you  see  I've  got 
some  ambition,  lady.     I  wanted  to  be  of 
some  use.    I'm  not  altogether  bad." 

"No,  no,  I'm  sure  you're  not.    I  under-l 
stand   perfectly.      And    the   baby   shan't! 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  making  the  most] 
of  yourself.    I  will  arrange  all  that."    Mrs. 
Wilson  spoke  with  fluent  enthusiasm.   She! 
felt  that  she  had  discovered  the  secret  of, 
if  not  the  excuse  for,  the  girl's  callousness.! 
Unwelcome  maternity  had  interrupted  the] 
free  play  of  her  individuality  at  the  moment] 
when  she  was  formulating  a  career,  and  as  aj 
modern  woman  herself,  Mrs.  Wilson  under- 
stood the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment.] 
It  gave  her  a  cue  to  Loretta's  perversion,! 
so  that  she  no  longer  felt  out  of  touch  with] 
her.      She    refrained    from    the    obvious 
temptation  of  pointing  out  that  a  nurse's] 
best  usefulness   would  be   to   guard  her] 
tender  child,  and  broached  instead  the  pro-j 
ject  which  swiftly  suggested  itself  the  mo-J 
ment  she  felt  that  she  had  fathomed  th( 
cause  of  the  culprit's  waywardness. 

"I  know  just  the  home  for  you;  a  littlej 
tenement  in  the  Lincoln  Chambers.  Thel 
rooms  are  savory,  convenient,  and  attrac- 
tive, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  your  entry 
fives  an  earnest,  interesting  spirit,  a  woman 
whose  husband  has  deserted  her,  left  her 
with  two  children  to  provide  for.  She  will 
be  glad  to  befriend  you,  and  you  will  like 
her.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  tenement 
is  vacant,  and  it  is  the  very  place  for  you. 

Loretta  had  fistened  with  sphinx-like 
attention.  When  Mrs.  Wilson  paused  her 
eyes  began  to  make  another  tour  of  her  sur- 
roundings, and  at  the  close  her  remark 
ignored  the  theme  of  conversation. 

"  I  never  was  inside  a  multi-miUionaire's 
house  before.  That's  what  you  are,  ain't  it  ?" 
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The  query  was  queer,  but  not  to  be 
evaded.  "I'm  a  rich  woman  certainly, 
which  makes  it  all  the  easier  for  me  to  help 
you."  If  this  savored  of  a  pauperizing 
line,  which  was  contrary  to  Mrs.  Wilson's 
philanthropic  principles,  she  felt  that  she 
must  not  at  all  hazards  let  the  girl  slip 
through  her  fingers. 

"If  I'm  willing  that  you  should." 

"  Of  course.  But  you  are,  I'm  sure  you 
are.  You're  going  to  trust  me  and  to  put 
yourself  into  my  hands." 

The  confidence  and  charm  of  this  fervor 
suddenly  met  with  their  reward.  Loretta 
had  held  back  from  genuine  scruples,  such 
as  they  were.  Instinctive  independence 
and  a  preconceived  distrust  of  fine  ladies 
had  kept  her  muscles  stiff  and  her  face 
set,  though  she  felt  thrilled  by  a  strange 
and  dehcious  music.  No  one  could  have 
guessed  that  it  was  only  the  habit  of  awk- 
wardness which  restrained  her  from  faUing 
on  her  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of  self-abase- 
ment, not  from  an  access  of  shame,  but  as  a 
tribute  to  the  woman  whose  personaHty 
had  captivated  her  against  her  will. 

"  You  seem  to  take  a  heap  of  interest  in 
me,  don't  you?"  The  words  by  them- 
selves suggested  chiefly  surprise,  but  the 
sign  of  her  surrender  showed  itself  in  her 
eyes.  ^  They  were  lit  suddenly  with  an 
intensity  which  overspread  her  countenance, 
bathing  its  matter-of-fact  smartness  in  the 
soft  light  of  emotion.  "I'm  wiUing  to  do 
whatever  you  like,"  she  said. 


XII 

F  it  be  said  of  Gordon  Perry, 
attorney  and  counsellor-at- 
law,  that  he  was  loth  to  incur 
the  modern  epithet,"crank," 
it  was  equally  true  that  he 
had  ideals  and  cherished 
them.  He  beheved  in  living  up  to  his  con- 
victions. At  the  same  time  his  sense  of 
humor  made  him  aware  that  to  dwell  un- 
duly on  premeditated  virtue  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  prig,  and  that  it  is  often  wise  in  a 
workaday  world  to  yield  an  inch  if  one 
would  gain  an  ell.  His  form  of  yielding 
was  apt  to  be  genial,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  other  man's  point  of  view,  a 
virtual  admission  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  case,  instead  of  flying  in  the  -face 


of  his  opponent.     The  modern  American 
regards  this  tactful  moderation  as  essential 
to  the  despatch  of  business,  and  prides  him- 
self on  its  possession.    It  is  the  oil  of  the 
social  industrial  machine.    Also  it  is  slip- 
pery stuff.    One  is  Uable  to  sHde  yards  away 
from  one's  point  of  view  unless  one  plants 
one's  feet  firmly.    It  is  so  much  easier  to 
follow  the  trend  than  to  resist  it.    The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  those  not  very  much  in 
earnest  is  to  woo  success  by  dancing  attend- 
ance on  the  powers  which  are,  both  move- 
ments and  men.     So  convictions  become 
palsied,  and  their  owners  mere  puppets  in 
the  whirl  of  human  activity.    For  the  sake 
of  fortune,  fame,  or  of tenest  for  the  sake  of 
our  bread  and  butter,  we  subscribe  to  the- 
ories and  support  standards  which  we  sus- 
pect at  heart  to  be  unsound,  lest  we  fail  to 
keep  step  with  the  class  to  which  we  belong. 
How  to  preserve  his  poise  as  an  independ- 
ent character  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
antagonism  with  some  of  his  new  friends 
had  become  interesting  to  Gordon  Perry, 
He  had  reached  a  point  where  he  had  only 
to  be  quiescent  in  order  to  reap  presently  a 
rich   harvest.     His   clear-headedness,  his 
quickness,  and  his  common  sense  had  been 
recognized,  and  it  was  in  the  air  that  he 
was  a  rising  man  in  his  profession.    People 
of  importance  had  taken  him  up.    It  was 
known  that  he  had  attended  to  certain  mat- 
ters for  Paul  Howard,  from  whom  it  was 
only  one  step  to  the  source  of  many  gigantic 
undertakings  productive  of  fat  fees.   To  the 
eye  of  shrewd  observers  in  Benham  he  had 
only  to  go  on  as  he  had  been  going,  and 
attend   strictly   to   business,   in   order   to 
emerge  from  the  ranks  of  his  brother  law- 
yers, and  become  one  of  the  small  group 
which  controlled  the  cream  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  city.     Instead  of  bringing 
accident  cases  he  would  defend  them  for 
powerful   corporations.     Instead   of  con- 
ducting many  small  proceedings  at  an  ex- 
pense of  vitaHty  for  which  his  cHents  could 
not  afford  and  did  not  expect  to  pay  ade- 
quately, he  would  be  employed  by  banks 
and  trust  companies,  would  organize  and 
reorganize  railroads,  be  made  the  executor 
of  large  estates  and  the  legal  adviser  of 
capitaHsts  in  financial  schemes  from  which 
profits  would  accrue  to  him  in  the  tens  of 
thousands.    It  ought  to  be  comparatively 
plain  sailing.    This  was  obvious  to  the  man 
in  question  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries. 
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He  knew  that  his  business  was  growing, 
and  sundry  rumors  had  reached  him  that 
he  had  been  spoken  of  in  inner  circles  as 
skilful  and  level-headed. 

To  indicate  the  current  which  ran  coun- 
ter in  Gordon  Perry's  thoughts  to  his  appre- 
ciation of  these  possibiHties  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  refer  briefly  to  his  past  and  to  his 
mental  perspective.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
widow.  Also  a  soldier's  son.  His  father,  a 
volunteer,  had  survived  the  Civil  War,  and, 
attracted  by  the  rising  destinies  of  Benham, 
had  made  his  home  there,  only  to  fall  victim 
to  a  fever  within  a  year  of  his  coming. 
Gordon  was  then  eleven  years  old.  A  pol- 
icy of  life  insurance  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door  for  the  afflicted  widow  so  far  as  a  bare 
subsistence  was  concerned.  She  had  a 
small  roof  over  her  head,  and  was  able  by 
means  of  boarders  and  needle-work  to  pre- 
sent a  decent  front  to  the  world  while  she 
watched  over  her  sole  treasure,  her  only 
child.  Her  ambition  was  to  give  him  an 
education,  and  her  ambition  in  this  respect 
was  neither  niggardly  nor  ignorant.  He 
was  to  have  the  best — a  college  training — 
and  to  give  him  this  it  delighted  her  to 
pinch  and  to  slave.  When  a  woman's  duty 
is  squarely  determined  by  responsibility 
for  a  fatherless  son,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  her  to  be  true  to  her  trust  to  the  extent 
of  complete  devotion  and  unselfishness. 
But  devotion  and  unselfishness  do  not  in- 
clude wisdom.  Happy  for  him  whose 
mother  is  a  victim  neither  to  superstition 
nor  to  silliness,  but  sees  life  with  a  clear, 
sane  outlook.  Mrs.  Perry  was  one  of  those 
American  women  educated  in  the  days 
of  Emersonian  spirituality,  when  society 
walked  in  the  lightest  marching  order  as 
regards  material  comforts  and  embellish- 
ments, who  were  austere  and  sometimes 
narrow  in  their  judgments,  but  who  set 
before  them  as  the  one  purpose  of  life  the 
development  of  character.  She  was  simple, 
pious,  brisk,  and  direct;  setting  great  store 
on  acting  and  speaking  to  the  point,  and 
abhorring  compromise  or  evasions.  In  her 
religious  faith  she  believed,  as  a  Unitarian, 
about  what  liberal  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  believe  to-day.  Doctrine, 
however,  appeared  to  her  of  minor  import- 
ance compared  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  aims 
and  the  practice  of  self-control.  She 
wished  her  son  to  care  for  the  highest 
things,  those  of  the  spirit  and  the  intellect. 


because  she  regarded  them  with  sincerity 
as  the  passports  to  human  progress;  and, 
though  her  aesthetic  aims  were  dwarfed, 
and  human  color  and  grandeur  may  have 
seemed  to  her  to  smack  of  degeneracy,  the 
white  light  of  her  aspirations  had  a  con- 
vincing beauty  of  its  own. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  training  and 
this  point  of  view,  Gordon  went  to  Har- 
vard. There  he  encountered  a  new  atmos- 
phere. The  old  gods  were  not  dead,  but 
they  seemed  moribund,  for  there  were 
others.  The  college  motto,  "Veritas,"  still 
spoke  the  watchword  of  faith,  yet  the  lan- 
guage of  his  class-mates  led  him  to  per- 
ceive that  what  was  the  truth  was  again  in 
controversy.  The  Civil  War  was  over,  but 
the  martial  spirit  which  had  sprung  into 
being  at  the  call  of  duty  and  love  of  country 
was  seething  in  the  veins  of  a  new  genera- 
tion eager  to  rival  in  activity  the  heroism 
of  its  fathers.  It  was  no  longer  enough 
to  walk  in  contemplation  beneath  the  col- 
lege elms  and  develop  character  by  intro- 
spective struggle.  Truth — the  whole  truth, 
lay  not  there.  Was  not  useful,  skilful  action 
in  the  world  of  affairs  the  true  test  of  hu- 
man efficiency  ?  A  great  continent  lay  open 
to  ingenuous  youth,  trained  to  unearth  and 
master  its  secrets.  How  was  it  to  be  con- 
quered unless  the  spirit  of  energy  was  nour- 
ished by  robust  frames,  unless  men  were 
practical  and  competent  as  well  as  soulful  ? 

Gordon  listened  to  this  new  note  with  a 
receptive  ear,  and  recognized  its  value. 
Hitherto  he  had  thought  little  of  his  body, 
which,  like  an  excellent  machine,  had  per- 
formed its  work  without  calling  itself  to  his 
attention.  Now  he  took  part  in  college 
athletics,  and  realized  the  exhilaration 
which  proceeds  from  healthful  competitive 
exercise.  Through  contact  with  his  mates, 
and  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
college  world,  he  experienced  also  the  still 
more  satisfactory  glow,  best  described  as 
the  joy  of  life  which,  partly  physical,  partly 
athletic,  had  never  been  a  portion  of  his 
consciousness.  He  was  drafted  for  the  foot- 
ball team,  and  by  his  prowess  and  his  pleas- 
ant, manly  style  acquired  popularity  in  the 
college  societies,  that  fillip  to  self-reliance 
and  proper  self-appreciation.  If,  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  relaxed  somewhat  his  efforts 
to  lead  his  class  in  scholarship,  which  had 
been  his  sole  ambition  at  the  start,  he  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  pensioner  on  his 
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free  hospitals,  free  parks,  and  free  mu- 
seums— given  to  the  community  by  rich 
men — men  who  had  been  abler  and  more 
progressive  than  their  fellows  ?  Surely  the 
world  would  be  a  dull  place  without  com- 
petition. 

There  were  others  who  declared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  poor  was  their  poverty, 
and  that  the  poor  man  was  at  fault.  That 
if  he  would  let  liquor  alone,  have  fewer 
children,  and  brush  his  teeth  regularly,  he 
would  be  happy  and  prosperous.  They 
called  Gordon's  attention  to  the  many 
schemes  for  the  uplifting  of  the  industrial 
masses  which  were  already  in  operation  in 
Benham,  homes  for  abandoned  children, 
evening  classeswhere  instruction  and  diver- 
sion were  skilfully  blended,  model  tene- 
ments, and,  most  modern  of  all,  college  set- 
tlements, the  voluntary  transplanting  of  in- 
dividual educated  hves  into  social  Saharas. 

The  books  which  he  read  were  of  two 
classes.  Their  writers  were  either  optim- 
istic apologists  for  the  current  ills  of  civil- 
ization, deploring  and  deprecating  their 
existence,  and  suggesting  the  gradual  ehm- 
ination  of  social  distress  by  education  and 
inteUigent  humanity — "the  giving  of  self 
unreservedly,"  as  many  put  it — without 
serious  modification  of  the  structure  of 
society ;  or  they  were  outspoken  enemies  of 
the  present  industrial  status,  alleging  that 
poverty  and  degradation  were  an  insep- 
arable incident  of  unchecked  human  com- 
petition, and  that  these  evils  would  never 
be  eradicated  until  the  axe  was  applied  to 
the  fundamental  cause.  These  latter 
critics  had  diverse  preliminary  crucial 
remedies  at  heart,  such  as  the  capitaHza- 
tion  of  land,  government  control  of  rail- 
roads, mines,  and  other  sources  of  power, 
or  the  appropriation  to  the  use  of  the 
community  of  a  slice  of  abnormal  profits. 

Most  of  this  presentation,  whether 
through  men  or  from  books,  was  not  new 
to  Gordon;  but  it  had  been  hitherto  un- 
heeded by  him  and  had  the  full  effect  of 
novelty.  He  found  himself  staring  at  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  he  had  patriotically 
if  carelessly  supposed  could  not  exist  in  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
until  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  be- 
held in  full  operation  in  his  native  city,  of 
which  he  was  becomingly  proud,  those 
grave  contrasts  of  station  common  to  older 
civilizations,  which  included  on  the  one 


hand  not  only  the  uneducated  army  of 
workers  in  Benham's  pork  factories,  oil- 
yards,  and  iron  mills,  but  an  impecunious, 
shiftless  lower  class,  and  on  the  other 
what  was,  relatively  speaking,  a  corporal's 
guard  of  wealthy,  wideawake,  luxurious, 
ambitious  masters  of  the  situation,  to 
whom  he  hoped  presently  to  commend  him- 
self as  a  legal  adviser. 

But  what  was  the  remedy?  What  was 
his  remedy?  In  the  coolness  of  second 
thoughts,  after  months  of  ferment,  he  had 
to  confess  that  he  had  none — at  least  none 
at  the  moment.  Simultaneously  he  had 
reached  the  further  conclusion,  which  was 
both  a  relief  and  a  distress,  that  whatever 
could  be  done  must  be  gradual,  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  when  meas- 
ured by  the  span  of  a  single  life.  He  re- 
called, with  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
truth,  the  saying  that  the  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly.  From  the  van-guard  hope  of 
a  complete  change  in  current  conditions, 
by  a  series  of  telling  blows  of  his  own  con- 
ception, he  was  forced  back  to  a  modest 
stand  behind  the  breast-works.  Modest 
because  he  began  to  examine  with  a  new 
respect  the  philanthropic  and  economic 
apparatus  for  attack  already  in  position, 
which  he  had  at  first  glance  been  disposed 
to  regard  as  too  cumbersome  and  dilatory. 
Here  was  where  his  purpose  not  to  be  quix- 
otic and  visionary  came  to  his  support.  He 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
wait  and  to  study  before  he  could  hope  to 
be  of  service;  that  he  must  take  his  position 
in  the  ranks  and  observe  the  tactics  of 
others  before  attempting  to  assume  leader- 
ship or  to  initiate  reforms. 

One  effect  of  this  check  to  his  soaring 
aspirations  at  the  dictate  of  his  common 
sense  was  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  his  re- 
solve to  succeed  in  his  profession.  For  a 
brief  period  the  shock  of  his  discoveries 
had  been  so  stunning  that  he  almost  felt  as 
though  it  were  his  duty  and  his  mission 
to  devote  his  life  to  finding  a  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  civilization.  His  mother's 
necessities  stood  as  a  bar  to  this.  But  with 
the  ebbing  of  his  vision  he  found  himself 
no  longer  beset  with  doubts  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  apprenticeship.  It  seemed  to 
him  clearly  his  duty,  not  only  on  his  moth- 
er's account  but  his  own,  to  throw  himself 
into  his  work  unreservedly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  hitting  the  mark.    He  had  his  bread 
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to  earn,  his  way  to  make.    How  would  it 
profit  him  or  anyone  that  he  should  forsake 
his  calling  and  stand  musing  by  the  way- 
side merely  because  he  was  distressed  by 
the  mequahties  of  the  industrial  system  ? 
Inequahties    which    existed    all    over   the 
world  and  were  as  old  as  human  nature. 
He  had  no  comprehensive  cure  to  suggest, 
so  for  the  time  being  his  lips  were  sealed 
and  his  hands  tied  by  his  own  ignorance. 
And  if  conscience,  borrowing  from  some  of 
the  books  which  he  had  read,  argued  that 
the  prosperous  lawyer  was  the  agent  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  his  answer  was  that  the  taunt 
was  not  true,  and  his  retort  by  way  of  a 
counter-sally  was  that  in  no  country  in  the 
world  did  the  laboring  man  receive  so  high 
wages  as  in  this.    This  at  least  was  a  step 
forward,  and  so  he  felt  justified  to  follow 
precedent  and  to  bide  his  time. 

In  order  to  succeed  a  young  lawyer  must 
be  ceaselessly  vigilant.    It  is  not  enough  to 
perform  faithfully  what  he  is  told.    There 
are  many  who  will  do  this.    The  man  who 
gets  ahead  is  he  who  does  more  than  the 
letter  of  his  employment  demands,   who 
anticipates    instructions    and    disregards 
time  and  comfort  in  order  to  follow  a  clue 
of  evidence  or  elucidate  a  principle.    So  he 
becomes  indispensable,  and  by  and  by  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  which  the  shift- 
less ascribe  to  luck.     Gordon  Perry  re- 
vealed this  faculty  of  indefatigable  initia- 
tive.    The  firm  in  whose  office  he  was  a 
student  had  a  large  business,  chiefly  in  the 
line  of  commercial  law.     The  transit  of 
the  various  commodities  to  which  Benham 
owed  her  prosperity  was  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  litigation  against 
the  railroads  as  common  carriers  and  be- 
tween the  shippers  and  consignees  of  wares 
and  merchandise.    Besides,  there  were  con- 
stant suits  for  personal  injuries  to  be  pros- 
ecuted  or   defended,  involving  nice   dis- 
tinctions  as   to   what  is   negligence,   and 
brmgmg  in  their  train  much  practice  for 
the  juniors  in  the  investigation  of  testi- 
mony.    From  the  outset  Gordon  worked 
with  unsparing  enthusiasm,  seeking  to  do 
the  work  entrusted  to  him  so  thoroughly 
that  those  who  tried  the  cases  would  find 
the  situation   clearly  defined  and  every- 
thmg  at  their  fingers'  ends.    When  it  was 
perceived  that  he  was  not  only  dihgent  but 
discerning   and   accurate,   they  began   to 
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rely  on  him,  and  by  the  end  of  three  years 
the  responsibility  of  trying  as  well  as  of  pre- 
paring the  less  important  proceedings  in 
the  lower  courts  became  his.     Also,   by 
showing  himself  solicitous  regarding'  the 
affairs  of  the  clients  of  the  office,  he  was 
able  now  and  again  to  supply  information 
or  tide  matters  over  when  the  member  of 
the  firm  inquired  for  was  out;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  some  of  them  formed  the 
habit  of  consuking  him  directly  in  minor 
matters.     When  at  the  end  of  five  years 
the  senior  partner,  who  had  independent 
nieans,  retired  in  order  to  go  to  Congress, 
his  two  associates  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  good  policy,  as  well  as  just, 
to  give  Perry,  as  the  most  promising  young 
man  in  the  office,  a  small  interest  in  the 
business.     This  promotion  naturally  gave 
him  a  new  status  with  the  chents,  and  most 
of  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting him  offhand,  now  laid  their  serious 
troubles  before  him.     So  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-nine  he  was  well  started  in  his 
profession,  and  able  to  extract  a  promise 
from  his  mother  that  if  he  continued  to 
prosper  for  another  year,  she  would  yield 
to  his  solicitations  to  give  up  her  boarders 
and  move  into  a  brighter  neighborhood. 

Although   absorbed   in   his   profession, 
Gordon's  genial  charm  soon  brought  him 
invitations  of  a  social  nature.    He  became 
a  member  of  a  law  club  of  men  of  his  own 
age,  which  met  once  a  month  to  compare 
impressions  and  banish  dull  care  over  a 
good  dinner.     Still  eager  for  exercise  he 
joined  a  rowing  club  on  the  river  Nye,  and 
a  gymnasium.     After  he  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  he  had  his  name  put  up  for  elec- 
tion at  one  of  the  social  clubs,  The  Uni- 
versity, so  called  because  its  members  were 
college  graduates.     Here  he  met  the  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  city,  and  though 
his  mother  had  an  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  clubs,  as  aristocratic  resorts  where 
men  gambled  and  drank  more  than  was 
good  for  them,  Gordon  felt  that  he  needed 
some  place  where  he  could  play  a  game  of 
whist    or    billiards  with  congenial  spirits 
or  look  at  magazines  in  a  cosey  library  as 
an  antidote  to  his  sterner  pursuits.     Mrs. 
Perry  was  more  than  willing  to  trust  her 
son,  so  she  sighed  and  set  down  to  the 
changed  temper  of  the  dav  the  spread  of 
Benham's  club  fever.    For^  like  other  pro- 
gressive cities,  Benham  was  fairly  honey- 
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combed  with  clubs.  The  American  social 
instinct  had  become  almost  daft  on  the 
subject,  and  no  two  or  three  men  or  women 
could  come  together  for  any  purpose  with- 
out organizing.  From  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  the  road  was  apt  to  be  short  to 
rooms  or  a  clubhouse.  The  University 
was  one  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  purely  social 
clubs  of  the  city,  a  spacious  establishment 
modelled  on  European  traditions  with 
American  plumbing  and  other  modern 
comforts.  Gordon  was  prompted  to  join 
by  Paul  Howard,  who  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred it  for  genuine  enjoyment  to  the 
Eagle  Club,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  very 
rich  and  fashionable— the  Spread  Eagle, 
as  the  malicious  termed  it.  At  The  Univer- 
sity there  was  secular  instrumental  music 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  a  custom  copied 
from  Boston,  that  former  hotbed  of  ascetic 
Sabbath  life,  and  on  Saturday  nights  a  cold 
supper  was  provided,  about  which  stood 
in  pleasant  groups  the  active  professional 
and  business  men  of  the  city  and  those 
who  followed  the  arts — musicians,  painters, 
and  literary  men. 

"Exclusive  and  aristocratic  all  the 
samee,"  said  Hall  Collins,  contemptuously, 
one  day  when  Gordon  vouchsafed  to  him  a 
glowing  account  of  these  Saturday  nights. 
Hall  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  only 
other  club  of  which  Gordon  was  a  member, 
The  Citizens'  Club,  the  somewhat  ambi- 
tious title  of  an  organization  conducted  by 
young  men  interested  in  civic  and  industrial 
reform,  not  unlike  that  to  which  the  un- 
happy Emil  Stuart  had  belonged. 

"Which  only  shows  how  little  you  un- 
stand  what  we  are  after,"  was  the  prompt 
answer.  "  There  isn't  a  more  truly  demo- 
cratic place  in  the  world — only  we  insist  that 
a  man  should  win  his  spurs  before  he  is  en- 
titled to  consideration.  A  clod,  while  he  is 
a  clod,  isn't  a  gentleman,  and  it  isn't  good 
American  doctrine  to  regard  him  as  one. 
No  logic  will  make  him  so.  You're  talking 
through  your  hat.  Hall,  and  you  know  it." 
Hall  grinned.  It  was  true  he  was  not 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  but  he  was  more 
than  half  suspicious  of  Gordon.  He  could 
not  make  him  out,  which  nettled  him,  for 
Hall  Collins  liked  to  have  men  docketed  in 
his  mind. 

"To  Gehenna  with  your  gentlemen!" 
he  retorted.  "What  use  are  spurs  to  a  man 
who  has  no  boots  to  wear  them  on  ?  " 


"Hear,  hear!"  interjected  two  or  three 
bystanders  whose  attention  was  caught  by 
the  metaphor. 

"It  strikes  me,  young  man,"  pursued 
Collins,  who  had  his  chair  tipped  back,  his 
feet  on  the  table  and  was  smoking  a  fat 
cigar  which  one  of  the  aldermen  had  given 
him,  appropriated  by  the  wholesale  at  a 
city  banquet,  "that  you're  trying  to  ride 
two  horses."  He  was  glad  to  have  an 
audience  to  the  discussion,  for  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  that  Gordon  was  sincere 
in  his  interest  in  the  Citizens'  Club,  and  he 
feared  some  ulterior  motive,  political  or 
quasi-philanthropic. 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I'm  doing,"  an- 
swered Gordon.  "Half  of  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  between  capital  and  labor, 
as  you  like  to  call  it,  hes  in  the  imagination. 
What  is  there  incompatible  in  being  a  mem-  j 
ber  of  a  club  like  this  and  wearing  patent- 
leather  shoes  and  the  latest  thing  in  collars  ?" 
"It  smacks  too  much  of  college  settle- 
ments.   It  doesn't  go  to  the  root  of  things." 

"  But  it  helps  just  as  they  help,  unless  in  . 
the  ideal  democracy  you  are  aiming  at 
there's  to  be  no  place  for  the  refinements  of 
life,  for  soft  speech,  gentle  manners,  and 
the  arts.  In  the  millennium  are  we  all  to  be 
uncouth  and  unimaginative?" 

"  Score  one  for  the  man  with  the  patent- 
leather  shoes,  only  he  hasn't  got  them  on," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  listeners. 

"You're  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
You  put  the  cart  before  the  horse;  that's 
the  trouble  with  you.  What's  the  use  of 
decorating  a  house  that's  going  to  be  struck 
by  lightning?"  With  all  his  prejudice  and 
homely  exterior  Hall  Collins  was  at  heart 
no  demagogue  or  charlatan.  He  was  dead 
in  earnest  himself  and  he  wished  others  to 
be.  He  was  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  development  of  trades-unions  over 
the  world.  He  was  a  student  of  humani- 
tarian reforms  and  gave  all  the  time  which 
he  could  spare  from  his  occupation  as  a 
master-mason  to  the  furtherance  of  what 
he  considered  legislative  progress.  m 

"Struck  by  lightning,  and  then  there's  fl 
no  house,  only  ruins.  That's  not  what  you 
desire.  Hall  CoUins,  you,  I,  nor  anyone 
here.  We're  all  seeking  the  same  thing, 
and  we're  all  groping  more  or  less  in  the 
dark— putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  M 
may  be.    But  you  haven't  any  panacea  for  " 
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what's  wrong  more  than  I  have.     All  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  a  few  trifling 
alterations  on  the  premises— paper  a  wall 
or  enlarge  a  flue— before  our  lease  expires. 
The  chief  reason  I  joined  this  club  was 
that  I  might  stop  theorizing  and  wringing 
my  hands  and  get  down  to  business.    We 
all  recognize   there's  plenty   of  practical 
work  waiting  for  us,  so  what's  the  use  of 
distrusting  each  other's   theories  or  mo- 
tives?    I've  no  Congressional  bee  in  my 
bonnet.    I'm  not  trying  to  chmb  to  poHtical 
prominence  on  the  shoulders  of  the  horny- 
handed  Citizens'  Club." 

Hall  colored  slightly.  He  had  been  har- 
bormg  just  that  suspicion. 

"Good  talk."  'Xome  off  your  perch, 
Hall.  This  man  Perry's  all  right,"  was  the 
response  of  several  listeners.  The  group 
was  now  a  dozen. 

Hall  took  his  feet  from  the  table,  stood  up 
and  put  out  his  hand.  "  It  isn't  because  the 
boys  say  so,"  he  said.  "  I'm  taking  you  on 
your  own  word,  Perry,  and  you'll  never  hear 
me  peep  again.  You've  the  right  idea;  it's 
no  time  for  speculating,  for  there's  lots  of 
business  to  be  done  right  here  in  Benham. 
And  if  I  had  a  notion  you  might  be  mas- 
querading—well, there  have  been  cases 
where  men  in  patent  leathers  and  dandy 
collars  showed  up  strong  in  working-men's 
clubs,  and  the  only  business  they  ever  did 
was  to  lay  and  pull  wires." 

"  Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them,"  said  Ernest  Bent.  "  Hall  was 
born  great,  but  if  Don  Perry  wants  to  go  to 
the  Legislature  why  shouldn't  the  Citizens' 
Club  send  him  there  ?" 
1^'  That's  so,"  said  a  second. 
"Not  until  he  wins  those  spurs  he  spoke 
of— not  if  he's  the  man  I  take  him  to  be  " 
exclaimed  Colhns,  doughtily. 

"  Not  under  any  circumstances.  I  have 
no  wish  for  office.  I  don't  desire  to  be  a 
politician."  Gordon  spoke  eagerly.  The 
only  thought  in  his  mind  was  to  deprecate 
the  suggestion.  It  was  true  that  in  looking 
over  the  field  there  had  seemed  to  him  al- 
most a  glut  of  philanthropists,  and  he  had 
chosen  the  Citizens'  Club  as  a  more  promis- 
mg  opening  than  charitable  work.  But  his 
ambition  was  onlv  to  be  a  private  in  the 
ranks. 

"'And   yet,"   commented   Hall,    "what 


(To  be  continued.) 


should  we  do  without  poHticians  ?  They  are 
the  only  persons  who  put  things  through 
and  laws  on  the  statute  books  are  what  wt 
need     Look  at  this  cigar."    He  exhibited 
the  butt  end,  which  was  all  that  was  left. 
"The  man  who  gave  it  to  me  helped  him- 
self to  a  box,  and  the  only  thing  he  wouldn't 
help  himself  to  is  a  red-hot  stove,  but  I 
didn't  spit  in  his  face  and  I  smoked  his  cigar 
and  I  dare  say  he'll  vote  for  some  of  our 
batch  of  biUs  because  I  told  him  a  good 
story.     It's  disgusting."     He  threw  down 
the  butt  and  trod  it  under  foot.    "  The  car- 
dinal sin  of  the  sovereign  people  is  their 
Ignorance.     Will  they  never  learn  not  to 
send  dishonest  men  to  represent  them?" 

"You  see  that  Hall  is  both  an  ideaHst 
and  practical,"  said  Ernest  Bent  to  Gor- 
don.    It  was  through  Bent  that  Gordon 
had  joined  the  Citizens'  Club.    He  was  his 
next-door  neighbor,  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary, and  had,  while  following  his  trade 
behind   the   counter,   read  books   on   the 
science  of  government,  and  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  man,  with  excursions  to  Darwin 
and  Huxley.     As  the  result  of  bandying 
opinions  from  time  to  time  he  had  taken 
Gordon  one  evening  to  a  meeting  of  the 
club,  and  subsequently  invited  him  to  be- 
come a  member.    Gordon  did  not  need  per- 
suasion to  join.    It  seemed  to  him  just  the 
opportunity  he  had  been  looking  for  to 
espouse  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart, 
by  focussing  his  sympathies  on  practical 
measures.     He  recognized  that  the  Club 
was  not  only  a  debating  body,  but  aimed 
to  be  a  poHtical  force,  and  that  many  of 
Its  members  were  expert  and  not  entirely 
scrupulous  poHticians.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  jaundiced  views  of 
some  of  those  who  harangued  the  meetings, 
Gordon  discerned  that  a  half-dozen  men 
were  really  in  control— among  them  Col- 
hns and  Bent— and  that  they  were  guided 
by  a  sincere  and  reasonably  cautious  ambi- 
tion to  procure  scientific  reforms.    A  little 
consideration  convinced  him  that  he  was 
glad  they  were  seeking  to  wield  poHtical 
influence.    It  gave  the  effect  of  reality,  of 
battle.  Academic  discussion  was  a  vital  pre- 
lude to  well-considered  action,  but,  after  aU, 
as  HaH  ColHns  said,  the  only  thing  which 
really  counted  was  law  on  the  statute  books. 
It  suited  his  manhood  to  feel  that  he  was 
about  to  fight  for  definite  issues. 
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THE  Doctor  began  in  a  tone  suavely 
cynical :  "Of  course,  if  you  will  keep 
him  done  up  in  cotton  wool — "  then 
he  met  Gerald's  sad  eyes,  looked  again  at 
his  patiently  folded  hands,  and  burst  forth 
hotly:  ''Madam,  take  those  collars  off 
that  boy,  and  cut  his  hair,  and  take  off  his 
shoes!  Yes,  sir!  Let  him  go  barefoot, 
I  tell  you !" 

It  was  understood  in  the  village  that 
when  the  Doctor  said  "Sir"  to  a  woman 
the  case  was  a  serious  one. 

"Let  him  play  with  French  children  if 
he  wants  to.  Never  mind  their  morals. 
Let  'em  teach  him  how  to  steal  apples  and 
grow  fat !" 

The  pale  face  in  the  centre  of  the  broad 
collar  quivered  with  a  smile  which  was  re- 
pressed with  swift  politeness  behind  his  thin 
hand.     Mrs.  Bailey  quailed. 

"  Steal  apples !" 

"Get  him  a  horse  and  a  big  dog — a 
puppy  with  some  ginger  in  him,  that  will 
walk  on  him  and  wash  his  face." 

"W-walk  on  him?" 

"  When  you've  done  these  things  you  can 
call  me  in  again.     I  shan't  come  before." 


The  first  arrival  at  the  Bailey  stables 
was  a  nebulous  yellow  mass,  with  appen- 
dages of  head  and  feet.     The  ears  were 
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still  raw  along  the  outer  edges  where  they 
had  been  cHpped  to  points,  and  this  was 
rather  premature,  for  one  could  not  y^t 
tell  whether  he  would  be  mastiff  or  Great 
Dane  when  he  grew  up.  The  ears  were 
clipped  on  the  Great  Dane  hypothesis. 

Johnny  Premo,  the  coachman,  said: 
"Yas,  he  one  big  dog.  Gon  be  bigger. 
Doctor  he  come  up  to  see  if  he's  big  'nough. 
Mis'  Bailey  say  she  couldn'  get  no  bigger. 
Doctor  say,  has  he  tried  knockin'  down 
Gerald?  Mis'  Bailey  say  she  so  'fraid 
an'  cry.  Gerald,  he  put  his  arms  'round 
puppy's  neck  an'  say  his  name  gon  be 
Joriander,  outer  some  book  he  beenreadin'. 
Puppy  put  his  arms  roun'  Gerald's  neck 
an'  wash  'is  face  an'  roll  'im  all  roun'  an' 
'en  Mis'  Bailey  cry  some  more.  Gerald 
laugh.  Doctor  say,  all  right.  Gerald  he 
sleep  with  'im  that  night.  Me,  I  got  wash 
'im,  all  tam,  all  tam." 

After  Joriander  was  established  came 
one  day  a  slim,  graceful  thing  with  sweep- 
ing tail,  the  arch  of  whose  pretty  neck  did 
not  reach  the  shoulders  of  the  black 
carriage  horses.  Her  eyes  were  of  mater- 
nal softness.  She  trod  with  an  airy  swing, 
but  chose  her  steps  fastidiously,  seeming 
to  make  certain  that  no  smaller  thing  than 
herself  was  underfoot. 

Johnny  Premo  said:  "She  one  Arab 
pony.     Mr.  Bailey,  he  say  she  cos'  some- 
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ting.     Doctor  come  up  to  see  'ow  she  do. 

We  put  the  new  saddle  on  'em— all  silver 

and  yellow   leather,  an'   hist   up   Gerald 

an'  hoi'  'im  on,  an'  'e  tumble  off  soon's 

we  leggo,  an'  she  stop  an'  turn  roun'  an' 

look  sorry,  an'  we  put  'im  up  again  an'  'e 

fall  off  again,  but  'e  laugh  all  tam,  an'  don 

get  scared,  an'  bimeby  they  go  roun'  the 

stable  yard  without  Gerald  fallin'  off,  an' 

Mis'  Bailey  cry,  and  Mr.  Bailey  say,  she 

worth  every  penny,  an'  the  Doctor  say. 

Hurrah,  we're  comin'  on !     I  fin'  Gerald 

out  here  nex'  mornin'  six  o'clock  curryin' 

her  with  his  own  HI  brush  an'  comb.     Says 

'er  name's  Dolly.". 


^'That?  Oh!— Gerry  Bailey.  Don't 
you  know  the  Doctor  said  they'd  lose  him 
if  they  didn't  let  him  go  barefoot  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  Still,  I  don't  see  why  she 
need  make  a  circus  of  him." 

''Gerry  Bailey,  riding!  I  thought  it 
was  as  much  as  ever  he  could  be  taken 
around  in  a  baby  wagon  !" 

He  wore  blue  denim  overalls  and  a  straw 
hat  like  a  toad-stool.  His  delicate  bare 
toes  squirmed  nervously  against  Dolly's 
warm  ribs,  letting  the  stirrup  swing  empty. 
Joriander  shambled  at  one  side  with  a 
countenance  fierce  and  sullen— unless  you 
were  brave  enough  to  draw  near  and  read 
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The  town's  two  important  streets  cross 
at  its  centre,  and  of  these,  the  greatest 
IS  Elm,^  which  extends  from  the  post-office 
and  railroad  station  in  the  west  to  some 
mdefinite  eastern  point  among  farms,  calm 
and  smooth  under  its  old  trees  and  between 
its  substantial  houses. 

The  people  sit  about  on  verandas  and 
lawns  and  embroider  or  play  croquet, 
and  particularly  they  watch  all  that  passes 
in  Elm  Street. 

''Whaton  earth!"  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 
She  was  in  a  red  rocking-chair  under  an 
arbor  vitae  scalloping  a  bib  for  her  first 
grandchild.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ferry, 
who^  was  swinging  in  a  hammock  and 
reading  a  magazine,  looked  up  and  said: 


the  baby  innocence  of  his  eyes.  Then  you 
understood  how  his  great  jaws  merely  grew 
that  way,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
soul. 

Yet  he  could  be  stern  on  occasion,  for 
when  Gerald's  hat  blew  off  he  flung  upon 
it  with  such  violent  punishment  that  he 
brought  back  only  a  small  piece  of  the  brim 
as  proof  of  justice  done,  the  wav  execu- 
tioners used  to  deposit  the  heads  of  a  king's 
enemies  at  his  feet.  Then  Gerald  laughed 
until  he  fell  into  the  soft  wayside  grass, 
and  there  Joriander  danced  upon  him  with 
rabid  affection  until  Mrs.  Simpson  came, 
saying,  ''Get  down,  you  nasty  dog!"  and 
hfted  Gerald  to  the  saddle  again. 
It  is  said  that  on  that  first  journey  he 
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was  put  back  thus  six  times  by  troubled 
neighbors,  and  his  riding  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  White  Knight  in 
'' AKce,"  but  it  was  no  great  distance  from 
Dolly's  back  to  the  ground,  and  they 
always  managed  to  reach  grass  before  the 
tumble  came. 

So  when  Gerald  returned  to  his  own  gate, 
where  his  trembling  mother  waited,  his 
cheeks  were  like  wild  rose  petals,  his  eyes 
gleamed,  and  his  closely  cropped  hair,  the 
hat  being  gone,  was  like  red  gold  in  the 
sun. 

Each  day  there  were  fewer  tumbles,  and 


Dolly's  walk  was  more  rapid,  until,  about 
the  first  of  July,  she  broke  into  a  careful 
gallop.  The  people  left  their  embroidery 
and  croquet  and  stood  along  the  sidewalk 
ready  to  pick  up  the  White  Knight,  but  it 
was  not  necessary.  Gerry  smiled  as  he 
passed  them.  The  smile  was  not  so  gentle 
as  it  had  been.  Someone  called  it  a  grin. 
After  that  it  was  observed  that  the  pink 
stayed  in  his  cheeks.  Then  the  neighbors 
stopped  being  sympathetic.  They  even 
spoke  of  Joriander  resentfully  as  "that 
great  dog,"  talked  of  muzzles  and  called 
their  own  dogs  into  the  house  when  he 
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appeared.     He  was  growing,  but  that  was 
nothing  he  could  help. 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  ihat  is  ?"  gasped 
Mrs.  Simpson.  She  was  putting  scallops 
around  the  edge  of  her  first  grandchild's 
dress. 

"Well,  she  has  made  a  circus  of  him !" 
said  Mrs.  Ferry.       . 

The  saddle  was  gone  from  Dolly's  back. 
Instead  there  was  a  blanket  with  a  wide 
strap.  Dolly  was  treading  as  if  she  said, 
"Now,  hold  your  breath!"  Gerry  was 
standing  up  on  her  back.  T^^is  was  near 
the  end  of  July.  The  rose  color  of  his 
cheeks  had  vanished  under  tan,  and  the 
tan  was  usually  obscured  by  dirt.  His 
feet  were  more  like  bronze  than  wax.  His 
red-gold  hair  was  bleached  to  silver  and  so 
were  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  As  he 
passed  the  people  of  Elm  Street  he  yelled 
"Hi !"  and  did  not  tumble  off. 

Mrs.  Ferry  said  she  had  heard  he  was 
playing  with  French  children— had  been 
observed  with  Dolly  and  Joriander  up  at 
the  sand-pit  with  a  large  and  ragged  fol- 
lowing, making  some  kind  of  fort  which 
the  wind  of  the  night  always  destroyed,  so 
that  it  was  like  Penelope's  web  and  had  to 
be  built  anew  each  morning,  for  there  is 


not  enough  clay  in  that  region  to  make 
such  edifices  hold  together  properly. 

"You  never  see  them  with  him,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Ferry.  "You  know  how 
those  young  ones  arc,  they  vanish  if  you 
come  too  near,  but  I've  made  them  out  with 
my  opera-glasses.  He's  a  regular  httle 
king  of  beggars.  When  I  was  there  to 
tea,  he  said  to  his  mother,  'Me,  I  don' 
lak  health  food  no  more.'  And  she  said, 
'Gerry,  with  whotn  have  you  been  play- 
ing?' And  he  said,  'The  Doctor  said  I 
might.'  And  she  didn't  dare  answer  a 
word.     I  have  my  opinion  of  the  Doctor." 

"What  in  the  world  ails  that  horse!" 
said  Mrs.  Simpson.  Dolly  had  grown  old 
and  dreary  over  night.  Her  head  drooped 
almost  to  her  fetlocks.  She  stumbled  with 
bent  knees  awkwardly.  Gerald,  if  any- 
thing, was  gayer  than  ever,  but  that  is  a 
man's  way.  How  could  he  know  that  she 
was  proud  after  the  manner  of  women, 
loved  pretty  things  and  had  great  notions 
about  being  fashionable,  and  that  he  had 
that  morning  broken  her  heart  ? 

By  an  intricate  arrangement  of  ropes  a 
toy  express  cart,  such  as  small  boys  drag 
about  by  the  handle,  was  hitched 'behind 
Dolly.     It  contained  a  half  bushel  of  stones 
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whereon  sat  the  boldest  of  Gerald's  ragged 
followers,  switching  her  heels  and  shouting, 
"  G'lang !"  It  was  all  Dolly  could  do  not  to 
hit  the  contrivance  as  she  walked.  A  kick 
would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world. 

"What  a  shame!"  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 

Yet  perhaps  this  discipline  was  good  for 
Dolly.  She  may  have  been  too  proud  and 
gay,  have  looked  scornfully,  for  instance, 
upon  the  poor  old  plugs  in  Gran'pa  Sant- 
wire's  sand  cart,  for  these,  indeed,  were 
the  strangest  pair  in  the  country,  both  being 
broken-backed,  but  in  different  ways,  for 
one  sagged  until  his  back  was  like  the 
letter  U,  but  the  other  was  telescoped  so 
that  his  legs  were  too  near  together,  and 
his  spine  was  humped,  poor  soul ! — till  he 
looked  very  like  a  camel. 

Even  these  two  now  turned  to  stare  at 
Dolly,  while  aristocratic  beasts  drawing 
correct  carriages  pretended  to  shy,  and  the 
people  all  laughed.  But  sad  Dolly  kept 
on,  Gerry  riding  like  a  little  cavalryman, 
tremendously  pleased  with  himself,  the 
ragged  imp  behind  switching  Dolly's  heels 
— that  could  have  kicked  so  easily — and 
shouting,  ''  G'lang !" 

Thus  the  Doctor  met  them,  and  as  usual 
stopped  to  take  a  reassuring  pinch  of 
Gerald's  biceps,  which  now  had  grown 
from  nothing  to  the  size  of  a  cherry,  to 
look  at  his  clean,  pink  tongue,  and  tickle 
him  in  the  ribs  to  bring  out  the  dimples. 
The  ragged  imp  slid  promptly  from  the  pile 
of  stones  and  faded  into  the  color  of  the 
road,  which  was  the  same  as  his  rags,  in 
swift  retreat. 

"Are  you  sure  Dolly  Hkes  that?"  then 
asked  the  Doctor,  who  kept  a  professional 
eye  on  that  little  person  also,  having  per- 
ceived at  the  first  glance  that  she  was  a 
gentlewoman  in  thin  disguise  and  as  human 
as  anybody. 

"  Why,  she  understands  we're  just  play- 
ing." But  Gerry's  lone  was  troubled.  ''  I 
thought  she  was  just  sleepy "  He  clam- 
bered down,  lifted  the  mare's  head,  and 
looked  searchingly  into  her  clouded  eyes. 
Then  with  trembling  mouth  corners  he 
untied  the  ropes  and  left  the  load  standing 
as  it  was. 

"  It  was  for  the  fort,  but  maybe  we  can 
manage  some  other  way,"  he  sighed. 

Dolly's  head  came  up.  She  tossed 
her    forelock  out   of  her  eyes,   and   said 


"Honyhnhnm!"  softly  through  h,er  silken 
nose.  Joriander  thrust  a  warm  congratu- 
latory kiss  in  her  face  and  described  rapid 
circles  of  joy  about  the  group.  Very  far 
down  the  yellow  road,  something  that  might 
have  been  a  hummock  of  sand  with  a  straw 
hat  on  it,  waited  watchfully. 

"Who  is  that  little  boy  you  play  with  so 
much,  Gerry?" 

"W^hy  that's  Napoleon  Shampine.  He 
knows  everything.  I  was  surprised  when 
you  told  me  I  was  to  play  with  the  French 
children,  but  I'm  glad,  because  they're 
ever  so  much  nicer  than  tis  children.  Why 
you  wouldn't  believe  the  things  I've 
learned  from  Napoleon !" 

"Such  as  what,  Gerry?" 

"  We-11,  I — I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  men- 
tion it  to  Mamma,  but  it's  principally  about 
— well — devils,  you  know." 

"Oh!" 

"There  are  so  many  kinds  and  they  do 
such  strange  things.  I  was  really  a  little — 
alarmed — until  he  told  me  how  to  'make 
the  horns.'  " 

Gerry  illustrated  with  grimy  thumb  and 
little  finger. 

"  If  you  only  remember  to  do  that  you're 
perfectlv  safe." 

"I  see." 

"  And  he  has  promised  to  teach  me  other 
things " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Doctor 
anxiously.     "I " 

"I'll  tell  you  bimeby,"  said  Gerry.  He 
had  mounted  and  was  smiling — perhaps 
grinning — at  the  distant  speck  in  the  road. 

"It's  only  what  you  told  me  to  do,"  he 
said  reassuringly,  "and  I  want  you  to  be 
s'prized." 

Then  according  to  the  habits  inculcated 
.in  his  nursery  life  he  leaned  forward  and 
put  up  his  dirty  little  face  to  be  kissed 
before  riding  on  to  join  his  fidus  Achates. 

How  poor  Dolly  spurted  over  that  dis- 
tance!  Was  it  accident  or  design  that 
made  her  overturn  the  wretched  express 
cart  in  the  first  leap  ?  The  Doctor  swore 
it  was  design.  Elm  Street  people  started 
up  from  their  embroidery  and  things  and 
cried  out  that  she  was  running  away,  but 
that  was  slander.    She  was  only  very  happy. 

The  Doctor  was  a  busy  man,  who  slept 
soundly,  but  in  apple  time  he  kept  a  shot- 
gun loaded  with  pepper  beside  him,  left 


Shot  a  red  beam  into  his  favorite  Fameuse  tree. — Page  502. 


his  window  open  toward  the  orchard,  and 
turned  his  Pekin  ducks  in  there,  which  are 
as  good  as  geese  when  it  comes  to  saving 
Rome. 

One  night  he  woke  to  a  shrill  peal  of  elfin 
laughter,  after  which  the  hurried  thump- 
ing of  the  ducks'  feet  and  their  alarmed 
"hwank"  was  plain,  and  he  tumbled  into 
his  trousers,  but  whether  or  not  there  was 


a  disarming  quality  in  that  laugh,  the  shot- 
gun with  pepper  in  it  was  left  behind,  and 
he  carried  nothing  with  him  but  a  bull's  eye 
lantern.  As  he  entered  with  clumsy  stealth 
under  the  drooping  branches  of  a  winter 
pear,  the  ducks  flashed  by,  ghmmering, 
ghostly,  heavy-footed,  and  a  distinct,  sibi- 
lant whisper  came  out  of  the  darkness 
ahead:     "You  done  it!     Wat  I  tole  you ! 
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It  does  make  you  rather  hungry  to  be  out  at  night,  doesn't  it!  "—Page  503. 


Run !"  Simultaneously  the  Doctor  was 
thrown  to  earth  and  hot  jaws  were  at  his 
throat. 

"  Joriander !"  said  a  famiUar  voice,  some- 
thing like  the  society  tones  of  Mrs.  Bailey, 
''  I'm  surprised."  The  cover  of  the  lantern 
flew  back  and  shot  a  red  beam  into  his  fa- 
vorite Fameuse  tree,  where  a  laughing  and 
astonished  face  seemed  suspended.  Lower 
down  were  the  soft  but  troubled  eyes  of 
Dolly,  shining  like  a  deer's  while  she  held 
her  ground  with  unwilling  heroism. 

Joriander  withdrew,  embarrassed,  avoid- 
ing the  path  of  light  from  the  lantern. 

"  Gerry  Bailey  !"  said  the  Doctor,  slowly 
regaining  his  feet,  "I'm  surprised  1" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  intend  you  should 
know  just  yet." 

"Where's  that— that " 

"  You  mean  Napoleon  ?     He  went  away. 
''  Er — is  it — that  is — is  it  exactly  safe  for 
you  to  stand  on  Dolly's  back  that  way  to 
get  the  apples?" 

"  It's  very  convenient,  but  she  did  jump 
a  little  just  now  when  you  came." 

"Shall  I  never,"  mused  the  Doctor  in- 
wardly, "be  cured  of  hyperbole  !  But  who 
would  have  supposed  the  little  imp  would 
have  taken  it  literally !  I  only  mentioned 
the  extremest  thing  I  could  think  of — oh, 

well " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  night 
air  is  just  the  thing  for  you,  Gerry.  We 
— that  is — suppose  we  go  into  the  dining- 
room?  There's  some  floating  island  left 
from  tea  which  is  very  digestible,  and  some 
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oatmeal  cookies.     By  the  way,"  he  said, 
casting  a  lantern  ray  at  a  small  tree  near 
the  orchard  entrance:     "Did  you  get  any! 
of  the  Anson's  Water-core?" 

"No,  sir;  just  the  Fameuse.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  the  rest  were  ripe,  except  the 
Duchess  and  Astrakhan,  and  we  have  those  j 
at  home." 

"The  Anson's  Water-core  is  new,"  saidj 
the  Doctor.     "Where's  your  bag?" 

''Oh — why.  Napoleon  has  it." 

"  The  dev— I  mean,  you  don't  say  !  Well, 
we'll  get  some  of  these  and  go  along  to  thci 
house.  They're  as  good  as  the  Fameuse,  I 
fancy — but  different.  You  hold  one  up 
to  the  sun  and  you  can  see  the  Hght  through 
it.  I'd  been  intending  to  send  some  overj 
to  your  mother.  I  guess  we  can  find  a] 
bag  or  something  at  the  house." 

The  Anson's  Water-core  were  green  and] 
difficult  to  find.  Dolly  smelt  out  one  first 
and  crunched  it  while  the  other  two  were] 
hunting.  When  they  had  a  dozen  or  s( 
they  started  again  for  the  house,  Joriander! 
following  apologetically.  Once  he  thrust| 
a  wet  nose  against  the  Doctor's  hand. 

"Don't,"  said  that  gentleman,  "yoi 
make  me  nervous.  Just  think  what  might 
have  happened  if  Gerry  hadn't  been  there  1" 
And  Joriander  dropped  to  the  rear.  Never^ 
theless,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  tw( 
into  the  dining-room.  At  their  entry  ai 
astonished  cat,  who  was  watching  a  mouse- 
hole,  vanished,  with  a  distinct  suggestioi 
of  brimstone,  into  outer  darkness. 

Dolly  stood  outside  and  sampled  a  lilac 
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bush,  peering  in  through  the  screen,  bright-  had  thought  the  mysterious  French  boy 

eyed  and  wistful.  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  affair.     Now 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Gerry  attentively  he  doubted, 

by  the  light  of  the  bull's-eye,  made  him  put  ''I  say,  Gerry— it's  all  right  when  it's 

out  his  tongue,  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  to  my  orchard,  you  know,  but  I  wouldn't  do 

show  how  fat  he  was  getting,  probably  for  it  to  anybody  else's  if  I  were  you." 

the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  as  it  was  not  The  blue  eyes  opened  wide.    "Oh  dear 

twelve  hours  since  he  had  reassured  him-  no !"                                                      '          ' 

self  as  to  those  matters.  The    tanned    cheeks   reddened.     ''You 

"You  are  coming  on,"  he  said,  dished  told  me  to- 


out  a  liberal  bowl  of  floating  island  and  "Yes— it    was    rather    figurative— but 

found  a  plate  of  graham  cookies,  watching  that's  air  right.     Only  I  don't  like  your 

their  disappearance  with  professional  en-  being  out  in  the  night  air," 

thusiasm.                                        — '■  When  the  last  yellow  drop  of  floating 

It  does  make  you  rather  hungry  to  be  island  was  gone  the  Doctor  dressed  some- 
out  at  night,  doesn't  it !"  observed  the  what  more  formally,  and  with  his  lantern  in 
marauder,  politely.  one  hand  and  a  bag  of  Anson's  Water-core 

You  haven't  tried  It  before,  then?"  said  in  the  other  saw  Gerry  home,  watching 

the  Doctor  with  reHef.  with  professional  pride  his  ascent  to  his 

^^  No,  sir.    You  said,  you  know "  room  by  way  of  a  porch  pillar  and  a  grape- 

Y-yes,  I  know,"     Was  there  a  grin  on  vine,  Dolly  having  first  been  put  to  bed  and 

the  small  bronzed  face,  and  a  leer  in  the  tucked  up,  with  an  Anson's  Water-core  to 

hght  blue  eyes  behind  the  bleached  lashes  ?  go  to  sleep  on. 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  gray  hair  the  wrong  Joriander  stretched  his  great  bulk  on 

way.     The  pale  Gerry  for  whom  he  had  the  veranda  under  his  master's  window 

prescribed^  horse,   dog,  and   playing  with  The  Doctor  patted  his  head  and  scratched 

French  children,  would  have  been  incapa-  his   pointed   ears   with   great   friendHness 

ble  of  understanding,  much  less  carrying  before  he  stole  away, 

through,  so  stupendous  a  joke  as  this.    He  "And  thaVs  all  right,"  said  he 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  MODERN  PEDAGOGICS 
By  Clara  Austin  Winslow 

THIS  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  new  Literature  Series,  annotated  and 
adapted  for  schools.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  make  the  student  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  poem  which  he  is  studying,  by  a  lucid  explanation  of  all  allu- 
sions figures  of  speech,  metrical  forms,  ethical  thoughts,  and  psychological  phenomena 
It  IS  hoped  that  this  method  will  keep  the  student  from  thinking  for  himself  or  using  his 
own  imagination.  If  it  does  this,  its  mission  will  be  accomplished.  It  is  safe  to  sav 
that  every  note  has  some  important  pedagogical  purpose. 

Little  Miss  Muffet  L,  2-"tuffet."    Some  authorities  assert 

Tv.i     Tv^.      ^.  r.  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  three-legged 

Litde  Miss  Muffet  i  stool,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  without 

bat  on  a  tuffet,  2  legs  and  upholstered.     Would  not  "has- 

Lating  of  curds  and  whey ;  3  sock "  have  been  a  better  word  to  use  here  ^ 

Ihere  came  a  spider,  4  L.  3-"  curds  and  whev."    A  palatable 

^nd  sat  down  beside  her,  5  dish  and  a  favorite  food  among  some  peo- 

^nd  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away.  6  pies  of  to-day 
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L.  4 — "  spider."  Scientific  name,  arach- 
nid. Let  the  student  look  up  the  anatomy 
and  habits  of  this  insect  and  then  judge  for 
himself  whether  or  not  the  author  was  a 
scientist. 

L.  5 — ''sat  down."     Is  this  probable? 

The  general  construction  of  the  poem  is 
good.  There  is  a  gradual  development  of 
the  plot  to  the  cHmax  in  fine  4,  then  a  quick 
and  decisive  downward  movement  to  the 
final  catastrophe. 

HUAIPTY    DUMPTY 

Humpty  Dumpty  sate  on  a  wall,  i 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall;         2 
All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  3 
Cannot  put  Humpty  Dumpty   together 
again.  4 

L.  2 — Repetition  of  name  adds  force. 

L.  3 — To  what  king  does  this  probably 
refer?  Do  you  agree  with  Marcellus 
Oldman  that  it  is  Henry  the  Eighth  ?  The 
word  "horses"  gives  a  clew. 

L.  4 — The  irregularity  of  metre  here  is 
appropriate  to  the  sadness  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

Ding,  Dong  Bell 

Ding,  dong  bell,  i 

Pussy's  in  the  well.  2 

Who  put  her  in?  3 

Little  Tommy  Green.  4 

Who  pulled  her  out?  •     5 

Little  Johnny  Stout.  6 

What  a  naughty  boy  was  that  7 

To  drown  poor  pussy-cat,  8 

Who  never  did  any  harm,  9 
But  killed  the  mice  in  his  father's  barn.    10 

'  How  does  this  differ  from  a  sonnet  ? 
L.  I — Compare  with  Shakespeare's 
"Let  us  all  ring  Fancy's  knell; 
I'll  begin  it — Ding,  dong,  bell. " 
L.  2 — "pussy."     Quaint  old  word. 
L.  4 — "  Tommy  Green. "    What  relation 
to  Tommy  Atkins? 

L.  5 — Notice  the  deep  ethical  meaning 
contained  in  this  line. 

L.  10 — Ambiguity.  Here  the  student  has 
these  two  questions  confronting  him :  "  W^ho 
killed  the  mice?"  ''In  whose  father's 
barn?" 


Jack  and  Jill 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crow^n,     3 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after.  4 

Let  the  student  explain  the  symbolical 
meaning  herein  contained  in  regard  to  co- 
education and  athletics. 

Needles  and  Pins 

Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins,  i 

When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins.     2 

The  first  line  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole.  Notice  the  pathetic  simphcity  of 
language,  and  the  direct  appeal  to  sympathy 
in  the  last  line.     This  is  an  exquisite  gem. 

L.  2 — "trouble."  In  this  connection, 
read  Shakespeare's  lines, 

"Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble." 

Tommy   Tonsey 

Tommy  Tonsey's  come  from  France,  i 

Where  he  learned  the  latest  dance;  2 

He  has  brought  a  scarlet  dog,  3 

And  now  the  town  is  all  agog.  4 

L.  I — From  what  harbor  and  on  what 
steamer  do  you  think  he  sailed,  judging 
from  the  context? 

L.  3 — "  scarlet  dog. "  The  dog  may  have 
been  dyed  with  cochineal,  but  more  prob- 
ably was  painted. 

L.    4 — A    curious    coincidence    that   a 
modern   poet   has   used   the   two   words, 
"town"  and  "agog"  in  close  proximity. 
"  Old    want   is    awake    and    agog,    every 
wrinkle  a-frown; 
The  worker  must  pass  to  his  work  in  the 
terrible  town." 


I  Had  a  Little  Husband 

I  had  a  little  husband. 
No  bigger  than  my  thumb; 
I  put  him  in  a  pint  pot. 
And  there  I  bid  him  drum. 


L.  I — At  this  point,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  student  to  enumerate  the  httle  men  of 
the  world.  Were  any  of  them  as  small  as 
the  one  referred  to  here? 
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L.  3— The  quality  of  alliteration  in 
I' put,"  "  pint  pot "  suggests  that  the  heroine 
is  a  practical  but  somewhat  pert  woman. 

L.  A— Did  he  drum  ?  The  most  reliable 
authorities  answer  decisively  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  is  best  to  accept  this  decision,  as 
it  seems  to  accord  with  the  expressed 
character  of  both  parties  concerned,  and 
otherwise  the  poem  would  have  a  much 
lower  moral  standard. 
._  Notice  the  author's  familiarity  with 
literature,  shown  by  his  use  of  the  word 
"  drum. "  The  same  word  is  used  by  Dry- 
den  in — 
"The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 

Cries,  hark,  the  foes  come; 

Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat." 

Also  compare  Shakespeare's 
"A  drum,  a  drum, 
Macbeth  doth  come." 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  in  the  corner 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 

He  put  in  his  thumb. 

And  pulled  out  a  plum. 

And  said,  "  What  a  good  boy  am  I. " 

L.  3— "pie."  Probably  "pudding"  in 
the  original.  From  internal  evidence  we 
learn  that  the  hero  was  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position ("  corner"),  unaccustomed  to  high 
society  ("thumb"),  but  nevertheless  with 
the  latent  germs  of  a  poHtical  aspirant 
("pulled  out  a  plum"). 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Dogs  do  Bark 


Little  Tom  Tucker 

Little  Tom  Tucker 
Sings  for  his  supper; 
What  shall  he  eat? 
White  bread  and  butter. 
How  shall  he  cut  it 
Without  any  knife? 
How  shall  he  be  married 
Without  any  wife? 
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7 
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L.  2— "Sings."  Compare,  '' Anna  vi- 
rumque  cano.''^ 

The  last  four  lines  of  this  poem  are  far 
below  the  preceding  Knes  in  excellence. 
The  reader's  mind  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  convincing  answer  to  the  last  two  ques- 
tions. The  thought  is  not  traced  suffi- 
ciently far.  The  teacher  should  require 
the  student  to  write  papers  containing  the 
requisite  answers. 

^  Notice  the  optimistic  lightness  of  the 
introduction,  and  the  pessimistic,  almost 
despairing,  tone  of  the  end.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this? 


Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her; 
He  put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell, 
And  there  he  kept  her  very  well. 


Hark,  hark. 

The  dogs  do  bark. 

Beggars  are  coming  to  town: 

Some  in  jags. 

Some  in  rags. 

And  some  in  velvet  gowns. 


L.  4.— "jags."  This  word  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  two  ways:  i.e.,  "a  row  of 
serrated  points, "  or,  colloquially,  a  "  load, " 
as  "enough  liquor  to  intoxicate." 

Observe  the  difference  in  atmosphere  of 
the  opening  and  closing  hues.  A  pleasantly 
soothing  effect  is  produced  by  the  softness 
of  the  words  "  velvet  gowns. " 


Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater. 
Had  another  and  didn't  love  her; 
Peter  learned  to  read  and  spell. 
And  then  he  loved  her  very  well. 

#  ,  L.  3— If  the  student  will  trace  this  allu- 
sion to  its  source,  he  will  discover  that  it 
refers  to  the  story  of  Jupiter's  imprisoning 
the  giants  under  Mt.  /Etna. 

L.  6—"  didn't  love  her. "  A  favorite  theme 
among  both  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
For  example,  see  Wordsworth, 

"  It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore. " 

Byron, 

"  There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. " 

Browning, 

"Not  a  word  to  each  other." 

Marcus  AureHus, 
"Enough  of  this  wretched  life  and  murmur- 
ing and  apish  tricks. " 

L.  7 — Observe  the  marked  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  his  two  wives.  This  is 
intended  to  symboHze  the  advance  in  civ- 
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ilization  since  the  beginning  of  the  pubhc-    explanation  of  a  difhcuU  passage.     It  is  to 
school  system.  be  regretted  that  the  moral  lesson  is  so  weak. 


Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle 

Hey,  diddle,  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 

The  httle  dog  laughed 

To  see  such  sport. 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


To  the  teacher:  The  following  questions 
are  suggested  for  stimulating  the  pupil's 
imagination. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  first  Une  ? 

("Hey"  originally  of  sad  character; 
compare  Latin  "heu,"  alas.) 

Do  you  understand  that  the  cat  had  al- 
ready begun  to  play  the  fiddle? 

How  did  the  cow  jump— by  the  Delsarte 
method  ? 

Was  it  a  full  moon? 

Was  the  dog's  laughing  an  evidence  of 
wit  or  of  humor,  or  might  there  have  been 
a  combination  of  the  two  elements? 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  dog 
to  see  at  such  a  distance? 

Jack  Sprat 

Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat,  i 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean;  2 

Betwixt  them  both,  they  cleaned  the  plate  3 
And  Ucked  the  platter  clean.  4 

This  abstruse  bit  gives  food  for  much 
thought.  The  dramatic  action  is  unified, 
but  is  it  natural  ?  Would  Jack  Sprat,  with 
the  aristocratic  tendency  suggested  in  hne 
I ,  have  Ucked  the  platter  clean  ?  Martinus 
and  Regulus  say  "No."  Lines  3  and  4 
are  somewhat  perplexing.  The  meaning 
doubtless  is  that  his  wife  cleared  the  plate, 
i.e.,  polished  the  silver,  while  he  made  way 
with  all  the  food.     This  is  the  most  natural 


Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 

1  Baa,  baa,  black  sheep, 

2  Have  you  any  wool? 

3  Yes,  marry,  have  I, 

4  Three  bags  full; 

5  One  for  my  master, 

6  And  one  for  my  dame, 
But  none  for  the  httle  boy 
Who  cries  in  the  lane. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6" 

7 
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L,  I— "Baa,  baa."  A  favorite  phrase  in 
olden  times,  and  still  in  current  use; 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  "beo,'' 
to  make  happy. 

Was  the  sheep  black  by  nature,  or  only 
for  the  sake  of  alhteration? 

L_  2 — "  marry. "  A  curious  use  of  the 
word,  probably  suggested  by  the  preceding 


answer,  "Yes. 


An  allusion  to 


L.  4—"  Three  bags  full." 
.Eolus,  King  of  the  Winds. 

L.  7  and  8— Note  the  ingenious  device  by 
which  the  ethical  lesson  is  conveyed. 

Study  the  text  carefully  and  calculate 
accurately  what  was  done  with  the  third 
bag.  Take  into  consideration  all  the  pos- . 
sibilities:  i.e.,  the  bag  may  have  been  divided 
among  many,  or  the  httle  boy  may  have 
stopped  crying. 

Suggested  Questions  for  Examination 

What  is  your  opinion  of  things  in  general  ? 

Begin  at  the  origin  and  tell  all  the  causes 
that  lead  to  the  consummation. 

What  warrants  the  use  of  words  m 
literature  ? 

Is  the  action  of  a  periodic  sentence  nat- 
ural or  forced? 

What  relation  has  the  chmax  of  a  plot  to 
the  second  word  of  the  third  Une? 

Give  the  basis  of  your  reasoning. 


ONE  of  the  curious  results  of  the  present 
prestige    that   surrounds    all    things 
Anglo-Saxon  is  the   change  that  is 
taking  place  in  certain  quarters  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  French  language.      It  is  a  subtle 
change,   at   most;    and   yet  it  is  discernible 
enough  to  those  for  whom  such  matters  have 
interest  and  significance.     Where  a  few  years 
ago  a  man  could  take  up  the  new 
ZeTlly        ^''^^  ^^  ^^^  leading  French  writer, 
hought  or  the  last  signed  article  in  news- 

paper or  review,  with  a  reasonably 
sure   anticipation   of  the  agreeable  aesthetic 
titillation  that  comes  of  the  thing  said  with 
a  constant   care   for    form    and  a  felicitous 
achievement  of  it,  he  is  now  surprised,  with 
increasing  frequency,  by  phrases  that  give 
one   the  feeling  of  having  been  translated 
literally  from  an  English  original.      This  is 
not  suggesting  that  English  cannot  be  written 
with  the  sense  of  form,  but  that  its  genius, 
its  hall-mark,  consists  rather,  as  we  know, 
in  the  putting  of  facts  directly,  with  a  sort  of 
naked   adherence   to   statement,    while    the 
genius  and  hall-mark  of  the  French  language 
would  be  the  putting  of  facts  allusively,  with 
a   comprehensive    inclusion   of  the  various 
side-meanings  that  any  statement  comports. 
So  far  as  one  can  generalize  about  so  compli- 
cated an  organism  as  a  language,  this  defini- 
tion will  probably  hold.      There  have  been 
times — whole  periods,  or  individual  instances 
—when  the   English   sentence  swelled  into 
an  orotund,  involuted  piece  of  Latinity,  mag- 
nificent or  obscure,   as  the  case  might  be. 
These,  however,  were  really  accidents.     Typ- 
ical English  has  an  objective  allure,  a  straight- 
forward gait  that  gets  forcefully  to  its  point 
precisely  because  it   excludes.     The   Saxon 
spirit,  the  Saxon  mould  of  the  language,  will 
have  it  'so.      And  now   we   see   the   French 
writers  who  are  seeking  to  give  a  straightfor- 
ward, objective  tone  to  their  style,  obtaining 
that  effect  by  placing  their  words  differently 


from  what  the  habitual  reader  would  expect; 
by  making  a  cast  of  phrase,  in  short,  which 
discards  something  of  the  construction  of  the 
Latin  family-model,  in  virtue  of  a  construc- 
tion that  recalls  the  Saxon. 

In  the  main,  these  writers  belong  to  the 
number  of  those  modern  Frenchmen  v/ho  are 
engaged  in  the  honorable  enterprise  of  stimu- 
lating the  moral  tone  of  their  country  to 
greater  energy  and  virility.  They  seem  to 
see  a  connection  between  Anglo-Saxon  effect- 
ualness  and  the  comparative  disregard  of 
English  verbal  grace,  considered  per  se. 
The  result  is  an  almost  contemptuous  im- 
patience, here  and  there,  with  the  traditional 
charm  of  manner,  also  considered  per  se, 
that  undoubtedly,  to  the  Gallic  appreciation, 
has  often  been  allowed  to  mask,  and  to  atone 
for,  lack  of  thought  or  right  purpose,  in 
literature. 

Certainly,  the  way  in  which  people  find  it 
most  natural  to  speak  and  write  /las  a  con- 
nection with  the  ruling  tone  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  day.  The  hyperbolic  Eliza- 
bethan English  was  the  print  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  influence  and  the  crowding,  ill- 
digested,  splendid  mental  acquisitions  of  the 
Renaissance.  If  English  in  its  present  sober 
manner,  the  manner  most  essentially,  properly 
its  own,  is  more  and  more  the  world-language, 
it  is  because  it  says,  swift  and  pat,  all  that  is 
needful  for  modern  men  and  women  who 
are  all  the  time  and  everywhere  in  a  hurry. 
Quick  and  conclusive  English  words  are 
being  taken  up  in  other  languages;  and  the 
direction  of  general  thought  is  such  that  the 
very  build  of  the  English  phrase  is  impress- 
ing itself  on  the  minds  of  men  bent  on  con- 
crete accomplishment,  and  with  scant  time 
for  the  by-paths,  however  psychologically  in- 
viting, that  lead  from  their  main  route. 

And  yet  sympathy  goes  out  to  those  Pari- 
sians who  are  protesting  that  this,  and  other, 
effects   of  la  vie  intense  are  threatening  to 
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engulf  things  that  should  be  saved  at  all  costs. 
The  other  day  a  writer  was  deploring  the 
decay  of  some  indigenous  and  distinctive 
forms  of  amusement,  like  opera  bouffe. 
These  forms  depend  on  peculiar  qualities  of 
wit  for  their  success,  and  on  a  lightsome  but 
none  the  less  frequently  penetrating  philos- 
ophy of  life,  which  are  not  always  replaced 
in  value,  it  is  felt,  by  the  problem  play  of 
the  North  and  the  strenuous  literature  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  French  wit  is  not  al- 
ways in  good  odor  with  the  serious  races, 
because  of  the  order  of  subjects  on  which  it 
has  chiefly  chosen  to  expend  itself.  May  the 
day  be  far distant,nevertheless, when, initself, 
it  shall  cease  to  be!  The  ''turn  of  the 
phrase"  is  worth  preserving,  because  that 
*'turn"  goes  with  a  perception  of  all  the 
ground  that  lies  around  the  idea  expressed, 
comes  into  being  simultaneously  with  that 
perception.  It  conduces,  in  a  word,  to  the 
play  of  thought.  To  drive  straight  at  the 
mark  of  what  you  would  say,  to  drive  straight 


r 
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at  the  mark  of  what  you  would  do,  is  strength, 
and  (generally)  ethics.  The  play  of  thought 
has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  ethics, 
prijna  facie.  Yet  on  its  freedom  and  full- 
ness do  ethics  and  all  other  modes  and  ideals 
of  the  human  brain  ultimately  depend.  Not 
activity  of  thought,  either,  is  what  one  is 
thinking  of,  but  play — just  that  light  and 
seemingly  irresponsible  flashing  of  ideas  over 
all  the  matter  of  experience  which  the  Greeks 
once  had,  and  for  which  we  still  feed  upon 
their  legacy.  The  Gallic  situation  may  seem, 
to  earnest  patriots,  to  call  more  for  strenu- 
ousness  than  for  the  attitude  of  mind  out  of 
which  practical  philosophy,  the  sense  of 
form,  and  the  well-put  sentence  are  born. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  us  only  find  ourselves 
selfishly  wishing,  all  the  same,  that  things 
might  remain  as  they  are,  and  that  charac- 
teristics might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
common  fund  which,  should  we  cease  to  get 
them  from  the  Seine,  might  not  easily  come 
to  us  from  any  other  source. 


The  Staalmeesters ;    officers  of  the  Cloth-workers'  Guild. 
By  Rembrandt.     Rijksniuseum,  Amsterdam. 


THE  DUTCH  GROUP— PORTRAITS 

THE  "Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen  des  Allerhochsten  Kai- 
serhauses,"  published  in  Vienna,  is  an 
annual  volume  of  folio  size,  and  running  to 
500  pages,  more  or  less.  There  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  four  volumes  in  larger 
folio,  devoted  to  special  subjects  too  vast  to 
be  included  within  the  usual  page;  and  one 
of  those  contains  by  way  of  introduction  that 
most  valuable  essay  by  Wickhoff  on  Roman 
art,  which  has  been  translated,  separately, 
and  published  as  a  quarto  volume  under  that 
title.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  prodig- 
ious frieze  of  Gjolbaschi  in  Asia  Minor.  So 
much  to  introduce  the  book;  so  much  for 
"the  place  where,"  as  Don  Adriano  says;  and 
as  for  the  time  when,  it  is  indifferent:  but 
very  recently  there  has  appeared  in  those 
columns  a  treatise  by  Alois  Riegl,  entitled 
"Das  Hollandische  Gruppen-portrat,"  The 
Dutch  Portrait-Groups.  This  essay  occupies 
200  pages  of  the  annual  folio  volume,  and  in- 
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eludes  four  plates  in  photogravure  and  "]■})  text 
illustrations  printed  from  half-tone  blocks. 
In  other  words,  it  is  of  the  size  and  importance 
of  a  large  octavo  volume.  It  is  as  thorough 
as  it  is  big ;  and  one  sees  why  this  annual  pub- 
lication is  supported  at  government  expense. 
It  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  here  of 
the  contents  of  the  paper. 

It  appears  that  in  the  later  years  of  what 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  certain 
regularly  organized  pilgrimages  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  Jerusalem,  conducted  in  a 
formal  sort  of  way,  the  organizers  thereof 
calling  themselves  the  Brothers  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  the  fifteenth  century  already 
their  portraits  were  in  the  way  of  being  painted 
by  Jan  van  Scorel,  who  is  also  called  in  the 
different  dictionaries  Schoreel  and  Schoorl, 
which  last  seems  to  be  the  usual  form  in 
which  is  given  the  name  of  his  native  place. 
Each  picture  contains  six  or  eight  figures  ar- 
ranged in  a  row,  with  but  little  variety  of  pose. 
There  was  also  a  religious  order  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  advancement  and  protection 
of  such  pilgrimage,  and  called  the  St.  John's 
men.      In  the  portraits  of  them  which  were 
painted  by  Geertgen  of  Haarlem,   the  Mal- 
tese Cross  appears  on  every  breast,  and  we 
may  infer  a  very  close  connection  with   the 
famous  order  of  Knights  of  St.  John,  which 
held  Malta  as  its   principal  seat  from   1530 
until  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Turks.      And  these 
portrait  groups  of  the  men  whom  our  author 
(:2X\sJohanniter-ix.xQ  of  extreme  interest,  made 
up  as  they  are  with  landscape  backgrounds 
and  great  variety  of  movement  and  pose, 
although   they  date  from  a  time  as  early  as 
that  of  this  artist,  who  is  better  known  to  the 
art    histories   as   Gerrit   (in    the    diminutive 
Geertgen)  van  Sint  Jans,  because  of  his  close 
alliance  with  the  St.   John's  men,  and  who 
seems  to  have  died  about   1520.      A  photo- 
gravure of  an  ecclesiological  picture  of  his, 
at  Vienna,  is  given  to  show  how  the  earliest 
portraits  were  those  introduced  into  such  com- 
positions as  that.      Again  there  came  into  the 
field  the  famous  Antony  Mor — he  who  was 
afterward  an  important  figure  in  Spain  un- 
der the  name  of  El  Moro,   and  in  England 
as  Sir  Anthony  More,  and  he  painted  por- 
traits of  the  Utrecht  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Utrecht  branch  of  the 
order  of  Seekers  of  the  Holy  Land — and  has 
represented  them  with  the  cross  of  Jerusalem 
(Cross  Potent)  on  the  breast  of  each  man — 
a  heraldic  cross  very  different  in  appearance 
from  that  of   the    Knights  of   St.  John.      It 
has  appeared  already  from  what  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Jan  van  Scorel  that  there  was  a 
Utrecht  as  well  as  a  Haarlem  branch  of  this 
Brotherhood;    and  the    photographs  of    his 
pictures  show  this  cross  of  Jerusalem  often  re- 
curring, although  oth^r  heraldic  escutcheons 
and  other  badges  also  appear.      The  splendid 
dress  of  the    men  shown  in  Fig.  7,  a  photo- 
graph from  a  picture  by  van  Scorel,  shows  the 
cross  of  Jerusalem  with  four  smaller  crosses  in 
the  four  cantons,  the  open  right  angles  of  the 
background;    and  this  reappears  in  Antony 
Mor's  picture,  Fig.  10.      It  is,  of  course,  the 
full  heraldic  bearing  of  the  Crusader  Kings 
of  Jerusalem,  during  their  little  century. 

So  far  w^e  have  followed  our  author  in  his 
account  of  the  evidently  religious  and  cru- 
sading movements  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  as 
time  goes  on,  and  we  come  to  those  portrait 
groups  which  have  no  quasi-religious  signif- 
icance, the  question  is  laised  why  the  Ital- 


ians never  took  up  this  method  of  painting 
portraits   in    groups,    and   one    exception   is 
marked  in  the  general  rule  that  they  did  not 
adopt  this  method.      The  Venetians  at  least, 
exceptional    in    this    as    in    many    things, 
did  paint  such  portrait  groups;   and  Domen- 
ico    Tintoretto,    son   of   the   famous  Jacopo 
Robusti,  has  left   us  a  double  group  of  the 
Scuola  dei  iMercan/i,  an  institution  long  since 
closed.      These  two  pictures  are  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna,  and  they  are 
formal  groups  arranged  without  great  signif- 
icance as  to  positions,  but  refined  and  state- 
ly in  the  treatment  of  the  heads,  in  a  fashion 
contrasting  oddly  with    the    pictures  of  the 
Netherlanders.      So  do  they  contrast  with  the 
single  portraits  which  follow;  for  Dirkjacobsz 
is  represented  here  by  a  remarkable  portrait 
in  the  Vienna  Imperial  Museum,  inserted  to 
show  how  the  portrait  feeling,  the  longing 
for  insight  into  the  human  character  of  the 
subject,  was  strong  in  the  mind  of  this  ex- 
cellent painter.      His  group  portraits  which 
follow,    two   very  elaborate  and   interesting 
pictures  in   the  Amsterdam    Rijksmuseum, 
are,  as  Herr  Riegl  points  out,  much  less  at- 
tractive in  this  way,  although  another  group 
at  the  Hermitage  in   St.  Petersburg,  and  re- 
produced in  Fig.  24,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable group  portraits  show^n  in  this  ex- 
traordinary gathering.      By  these  pictures  we 
are  introduced  to  the  matter  of  the  shooting 
companies,  and  our  author  tells  us  in  a  by-the- 
way  sort  of  fashion  what  these  were.     Persons 
who  have  grown   familiar  with   the   famous 
Rembrandts  at  The  Hague  and  at  Amster- 
dam, and  with  pictures  by  Van  der  Heist  and 
Frans   Hals,   at  Amsterdam  and   Haarlem, 
have  also   grown   familiar  with  the   general 
idea  of  semi-military  organizations  represent- 
ed at  least  by  their  officers  in  these  society 
portraits :   but  here  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  we  are  desirous  to  learn  more  than  even 
this  article  tells  us   of  the    organizations  in 
question.    That  they  were  originally  shooters 
with  the  cross-bow,  A7'inbrustschiitzer\n  Ger- 
man, or  with  the  long-bow,  Bogenschiitzer, 
and    that  then  they  took   up  the  arquebus 
and  later  the  carbine — all  this  appears  well 
enough;  and  it  appears  also  that  they  had 
some  religious  basis  at  first,  as  indeed  all  asso- 
ciations of  the  fourteenth  century  were  bound 
to  have,  but  that,  beginning  with  the  third 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  became 
a  kind  of  city  militia.      Before  this,  however, 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  the  resistance 
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The  Company  of  Capt.  Franz  Banning  Cock  and  L.eut.  Willen.  van  Ruytenburgh ;    called  "  The  Night  Watch." 
By  Rembrandt.     Kijksmuseun,.  Amsterdam.     (Part  of  the  picture  is  hidden  by  the  frame  or  cut  off  ) 


of  the  Protestant  Provinces  to  Spanish  domi- 
nation and  to  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  forms. 
It  seems  admitted  that  they  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  uniting  the  popular  feeUng  for  the 
necessary  task  of  founding  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic.     The  German  title  "  Schiitzenstuck,"  re- 
curring again  and  again  with  regard  to  these 
illustrations,  can  hardly  be  translated  literally, 
but  we  may  call  them  ''marksmen-pieces,"  if 
we  choose.      To  call  the  men  sharp-shooters 
would  be  to  give  them  more  credit  than  they 
claimed ;  it  nowhere  appears  that  their  object 
was  extreme  accuracy  of  fire,  nor  was  this  a 
special  purpose  of  their  organization.      These 
marksmen  groups,  then,  by  Jacobsz,  by  Teun- 
nissen,  by  Dirk  Barentsz,  by  Cornelis  Ketel, 
by  Pieter  Ysaaks,  by  Aert  Pieteraz,  and  by 
Cornelis  Cornelisz,  as  well  as  by  several  un- 
known artists,  bring  the  student  far  into  what 
Herr  Riegl  calls  his  second  period,  beginnmg 
with  1588.      The   great  ruffs  of  the  time  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  this  pictorial  disposi- 
tion, and  it  is  much  if  we  can  come  to  see  in 
the  paintings  by  Aert  Pietersz  anything  ex- 
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cept  the  rows  of  well-posed,  grave  and  pur- 
poseful heads  served  up,  as  it  were,  on  great 
disks  of  cambric  and  lace.     Our  author  has 
taken  space   to  show  his  readers  how  much 
genre    painting,    or   the    disposition   toward 
genre  painting,  entered  into  the  making  of 
these  later  portrait  groups,  and  how,  under 
this  influence,  the  formal  row  of  heads  be- 
came expanded  into  a  much  more  pictorial 
composition.     And  so  with  these  final  years 
of  the  century  there  came  the  portraits  of  the 
"Regenten,"  that  is  to  say  the  governors— 
of  hospitals  and  charitable  associations ;  al- 
though the  marksmen-pieces  also  go  on  far 
into  the  seventeenth  century  and  reach  their 
glorious  culmination  in  the  great  Rembrandt 
shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations— the  famous 
Ronde  de  Nuit.      Our  other  two  illustrations 
give  the  adorable  Rembrandt,-also  at  Amster- 
dam, called  the  ''Staalmeesters"  and  repre- 
senting the  Governors  of  the  Cloth-Workers' 
Guild;  and  the  great  f^rans  Hals,  at  Haar- 
lem, the  officers  of  the  Shooting  Corps  of 
that  town.  RUSSELL  STURGIS. 


Drawn  by  A .  B.  Frost. 


THEY  CALLED  TO  ME  AS  A  BOY. 

— "  The  Soldier  of  the  Valley,"  page  572. 
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THE    YELLOWSTONE     NATIONAL    PARK 

By  Arnold    Hague 

Illustrations  in  colors  by  Dwight  L.   Elmendorf 


THE  varied  beauties  and  wonderful 
scenic  features  within  what  is  now  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  early  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  explorers  and  fur  hunt- 
ers, seekers  after  wealth  and  adventure, 
who,  on  returning  to  civilization,  related 
marvellous  tales  of  a  far-away  wonderland. 
Others  followed  in  their  footsteps  and  con- 
firmed these  strange  stories,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  at  large  was  gradually 
called  to  this  remote  region  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cordillera. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  setting  aside  the 
Park  as  a  national  reservation  is  due  to 
the  late  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  who  returned  to 
Washington  in  the  autumn  of  187 1,  after  a 
summer's  geological  reconnoissance,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
region  and  laden  with  what  was,  for  that 
early  day,  an  astonishing  series  of  photo- 
graphs by  that  pioneer  of  landscape  pho- 
tography, Mr.  William  Jackson,  of  Colora- 
do. The  glowing  accounts  of  Hayden,  and 
these  admirable  pictures,  created  great  in- 
terest, and  action  by  Congress  followed. 

For  the  passage  of  this  act  the  country 
is  indebted  to  the  foresight  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  then  in  pubHc 
life.  The  act  of  Congress  forever  setting 
aside  the  region  "  as  a  pubHc  park  or  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people"  was  approved  March' i,  1872. 
It  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  provide  against  wanton  destruction 
of  fish  and  game  within  the  Park,  and  against 
their  capture  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise 
or  profit. 
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Historically,  it  is  worth  noting  that  it 
was  the  first  large  game  preserve  estab- 
lished by  our  national  government.  In  the 
organic  law,  shooting  was  not  strictly  for- 
bidden in  that  unfrequented  land.  Its 
prohibition  followed  a  few  years  later. 

The  reservation  thus  dedicated  received 
its  name  from  that  most  impressive  of  ge- 
ographic features,  the  Yellowstone  River, 
the  name  of  which,  even  in  its  English  form, 
comes  to  us  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Montana. 
Those  intrepid  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
employed  it  as  early  as  1805  to  designate  in 
their  reports  to  President  Jefferson  the  long- 
est and  most  impressive  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
souri. In  this  name,  as  ofl&cially  adopted  by 
them,  one  finds  only  a  hteral  translation 
from  the  French,  the  stream  being  known 
as  the  "Roche  Jaune"  to  the  restless,  un- 
tiring voyageurs  in  the  service  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

Many  American  and  European  travellers 
on  their  first  visit  to  the  Park  express 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  disappoint- 
ment, at  the  outlook.  A  misconception  of 
the  usage  of  the  word  ''park"  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  this  first  impression.  Ap- 
plied in  the  Yellowstone,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  Northern  Cordillera,  its  mean- 
ing has  a  significance  quite  different  from 
that  given  to  it  elsewhere.  The  Yellowstone 
Park  bears  but  slight  resemblance  to  a  well- 
cleared  and  carefully  kept  bit  of  woodland, 
and  there  is  no  enclosure  as  required  by 
English  law.  In  the  recent  editions  of  our 
dictionaries,  definitions  may  be  found  of 
the  modern  usage  of  the  word  ''park" — 
a  large  area  of  country  containing  natural 
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curiosities,  withdrawn  from  settlement  and    of  the  hydrothermal  manifestations  of  the 
reserved  by  the  government  for  pubhc  en-    region  will  be  described  briefly, 
ioyment.  Only  two  other  localities  are  known  where 

Probably  no  area  of  equal  extent  contains    geyser  action  may  be  witnessed  on  a  grand 
so  great  a  number  of  natural  objects  capable    scale— Iceland  and  New  Zealand.  For  over 
of  arousing  wonder,  enthusiasm,  and  awe,    a  century  Iceland  has  been  visited  frequent- 
as  are  found  crowded  together  in  the  Park,    ly  by  savants  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
Its  many  scenic  features  of  restful  charm,    scientific  investigation.     It  was  here  that 
found  alongside  areas  of  never-ending  activ-    Bunsen  worked  out  his  generally  accepted 
ity,  with  weird,  grotesque  surroundings,  sur-    theory  of  geyser  eruption,  and  this  barren    _, 
prise  one  at  every  turn.    Yellowstone  Lake,    northern  island  furnished  the  civiHzed  world    ■< 
the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  America  at  so    with  a  new  word,  derived  from  the  Icelandic  ■ 
high  an  elevation,  with  its  indented  shore    verb^'geysa."    Here,  midst  the  more  austere 
line  and  140  square  miles  of  surface  dotted    aspects  of  nature,  surrounded  by  active  vol- 
with  forested  islands,  presents  to  lovers  of    canoes,  mantled  by  profound  glaciers,  occur 
nature  a  series  of  picturesque  landscapes    the  earliest  discovered   geysers.     In  New 
unequalled  upon  any  other  inland- waters.    Zealand,  on  a  far-away  island  in  the  South- 
The  far-famed  falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  with    ern  hemisphere,  midst  sub-tropical  vegeta- 
their  unique  and  marvellous  rock  setting,    tion  and  in  a  genial  cHmate,  lies  the  other 
and  the  Grand  Canyon,  with  its  majestic    locality  made  famous  by  its  geysers.    These 
outlines  and  brilliant  coloring,  are  worthy    regions  in  many  ways  resemble  each  other, 
of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  and    both  being  situated  at  comparatively  shght 
merit  a  separate  descriptive  article.     More    elevations  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  shore, 
than  a  score  of  waterfalls  and  cascades,    on  islands  in  mid-ocean.     All  the  rocks  at 
some  of  them  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty,    both  places  are  of  igneous  origin,  and  show 
pour  the  waters  of  mountain  torrents  and    evidence  of  violent  eruption  and  seismic 
plateau  lakes  from  the  uplands  to  the  low-    changes  within  historic  time.     Only  a  few 
lands.     Many  of  them  well  deserve  a  visit,    years  ago  the  exquisite   pink  terraces  of 
but  their  fame  is  obscured  by  the  real  mar-    Rotamahana  in  New  Zealand  were  com- 
vels  of  the  Yellowstone.     Again,  the  fossil    pletely  destroyed  by  mud  flows  from  Mount 
forests,  so  seldom  visited,  tell  a  most  inter-    Tarawera.     Possibly  still  another  locality 
esting  story  of  a  buried  plant  world,  of  ex-    should  be  mentioned,  one  which  is  httle 
plosive  eruptions  of  mud  volcanoes,  and    known,  although  unquestionably  a  region 
the  gradual  piling  up  of  erupted  lavas  and    of  true  geysers,  but  whose  individual  dis- 
ashes.     All  these,  enticing  as  they  seem,    plays,  so  far  as  described,  fall  behind  those 
appear  insignificant  when  compared  with    in  other  parts  of  the  world.     These  geysers 
the  hydrothermal  phenomena  displayed  in    are  situated  in  a  remote  region  of  Thibet, 
geysers,    boiling   springs,   hot   lakes,    sol-    our  knowledge  of  them  coming  from  native 
fataras,  and  numberless  fumaroles,  which    Hindoo  explorers  travelling  under  the  aus- 
have  gained  for  the  Park  the  appelation  of    pices  of  the  English  government.    They  are 
the  wonderland  of  America.     Unquestion-    found  at  an  elevation  between  15,000  and 
ably  it  is  this  hot- water  treatment  which    16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  locahty 
the  region  has  undergone  that  has  devel-    known  as  Peting  Chuja,  along  the  Lahn 
oped  most  of  the  objects  of  interest  and    Chu  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  great 
made   the  Park  famous  the  world  over.    Bramaputra.     One  of  them  throws  a  jet  of 
Even  the  lake  owes  much  of  its  attractive-    boiling  water  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  in 
ness  to  its  hot  springs  and  paint  pots,  and  the    falling  freezes,  building  up  pillars  of  ice 
Grand  Canyon  would  lack  its  brilliancy  of    close  to  vents  of  hot  water  and  steam, 
coloring  and  its  sculptured  buttressed  walls        In  magnitude  and  variety  the  phenome- 
but  for  the  long-continued  action  of  hot  as    nal  display  of  geysers  and  hot  springs  of  the 
well  as  cold  water.     Descriptive  accounts    Yellowstone  far  exceeds  those  of  Iceland 
of  Yellowstone  geysers  have  been  pubHshed    and  New  Zealand,  but  their  existence  was 
from  time  to  time  in  periodical  Hterature,    made  known  to  the  world  at  a  much  later 
giving  details  of  their  caldrons  and  cones    date.     They  were  first  described  with  any 
and  startling  features  of  eruption.     In  this    degree   of   accuracy   less   than   thirty-hve 
article  some  of  the  more  scientific  aspects    years  ago.     For  jears  they  remained  less 
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accessible  than  those  found  in  the  distant  geologists  as  rhyolite.  In  the  geyser  regions 
islands  of  the  sea,  being  situated  far  inland,  of  both  Iceland  and  New  Zealand  the  pre- 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  railway,  in  the  vailing  rock  is  also  rhyoHte,  and  certain 
heart  of  a  dangerous  Indian  country.  To-  scientists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
day  everything  is  changed;  railways  ap-  for  the  production  of  geysers  on  a  grand 
proach  the  Park  borders,  government  high-  scale  the  presence  of  a  lava  as  highly  siHcious 
ways  lead  all  over  the  reservation,  and  as  rhyoHte  is  an  essential  condition.  It  is 
thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  annually  visit  on  this  Park  Plateau,  or  RhyoHte  Plateau 
the  place.  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  that  all  the 

To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  geyser    geysers  and  most  of  the  impressive  hot 
area,  certain  geographical  details  seem  es-    springs  are  situated.     It  is  therefore  with 
sential,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  tedious-    the  plateau  that  we  have  mainly  to  deal, 
ness.     Included  within  the  Park  are  some-        Taken  together,  the  plateau  area  and  the 
what  more  than  3,300  square  miles.     The    adjacent  regions  form  a  broad  expanse  of 
central  portion,  in  which  all  geysers  and  most    unusual  elevation,  falHng  off  in  all  direc- 
of  the  hot  springs  are  situated,  may  be  de-    tions.    Warm,  moisture-laden  winds,  chilled 
scribed  as  a  broken,  accidented  volcanic    bythis  body,  deposit  rain  and  snow  through- 
plateau.     Encircling  it  on  all  sides  stand    out  the  year  on  the  steep  slopes.     Precipi- 
rugged  mountain  ranges,  with  dominating    tation  being  relatively  high,  innumerable 
crags  and  peaks  rising  from  2,000  to  4,000    streams  carry  the  water  down  upon  the 
feet  above  the  enclosed  tableland.  All  these    plateau  and  then,  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
ranges  are  of  much  greater  geological  age    many  exquisite  falls,  to  the  open  country, 
than  the  enclosed  area,  and  present  diversi-        Climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  luxu- 
fied  forms  of  mountain  sculpture  of  singular    riant  vegetation,  and  the  mean  annual  tem- 
beauty  and  charm,  furnishing  in  bold  out-    perature  is  lower  than  the  semi-arid  regions 
line  a  rugged  scenery  which  serves  as  a  won-    below.     These  conditions  are  essential  for 
drous  setting  to  the  marvels  of  the  plateau,    the  maintenance  of  the  distinctive  scenic 
In  fact,  the  Tetons,  jutting  into  the  Park    features  found  in  the  Park.     Otherwise  the 
from  the  south,  rise  precipitously  for  7,000    aspectsof  nature  would  be  barren  and  bleak, 
feet  above  Jackson  Lake,  affording  an  im-    Moreover,  were  it  not  for  this  ample  supply 
posmg  view  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the    of  water,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
northern  Rockies.  Along  the  eastern  side  of    geysers  and  hot  springs  might  cease  alto- 
the  Park,  as  seen  across  Yellowstone  Lake,    gether,  as  they  are  in  great  measure  depend- 
the  Absarokas,  a  chain  of  serrated  peaks    ent  upon  surface  waters. 
here  and  there  mantled  with  snow,  stand  out        About  three-fourths  of  the  plateau  is  tim- 
m  bold  relief.     By  the  building  up  of  these    berclad.    As  arule  it  possesses  little  charm, 
mountams  a  deep-depressed  basin  was  left    having  none  of  the  statehness  of  the  Sierras 
behmd,  shut  in  on  all  sides.     Long  after-    or  Cascades.     Its  beauty  lies  in  the  open, 
ward  came  renewed  volcanic  activity,  piHng    park-like  features,  and  in  the  grouping  of  its 
up  enormous  volumes  of  lava,  not  upon  pre-    trees.    Many  spruces  and  firs  are  singularly 
existmg  mountains,  but  on   the  enclosed    full  of  grace  and  dignity.     If  one  knows  the 
basm,  converting  it  into  a  broad,  high  table-    by-ways  it  is  possible  to  ride  for  miles  in  the 
land,  and  burying  the  inner  flanks  of  sur-    restful  seclusion  of  the  forest,  and  through 
roundmg  ranges  to  an  elevation  of  more    luxuriant  meadows  connected  one  with  an- 
than  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.     In  this    other  by  winding  grassy  glades;  incipient 
way  these  more  recent  lavas  slowly  accumu-    water-courses.    Much  of  this  forest  is  thickly 
lated  to  a  thickness  of  at  least  2,000  feet,    carpeted  with  a  low  growth  of  blueberry 
constituting  a  well-defined  region  now  gen-    {Vaccinium  myrtilis). 
erally  referred  to  as  the  Park  Plateau.   This        On  entering  the  Park  by  way  of  Gardi- 
massive  block  of  lava,  offering  endless  vari-    ner  River,  one  is  met  face  to  face  by  the 
ationsm   outward    appearance,   presents    Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  a  stupendous  mass 
marked  uniformity  m  chemical  and  mineral    of  travertine  sediments   slowly  deposited 
composition.     Obsidian  Cliff,  the  famous    through  long  ages  from  hot  waters.     This 
mountain  of  volcanic  glass,  and  the  pitch-    travertine  has  filled  a  steep,  shallow  ravine, 
stone  flows  of  the  plateau,  are  merely  modi-    rising  1,300  feet  above  theriver  below.   The 
tications  of  nearly  identical  lavas  known  to    bottom  of  this  old  ravine  is  very  irregular, 
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and  probably  the  travertine  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds 300  feet  in  thickness.     It  is  built  up 
in  a  series  of  broad,  flat  terraces,  with  abrupt 
walls,  concentric  in  form,  facing  outward 
and   stretching   boldly  across   the  valley. 
Looking  toward  the  terraces  from  Mount 
Everts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
they  suggest,  save  for  occasional  columns  of 
steam,  the  front  of  a  large  glacier.     The 
hotel  and  mihtary  headquarters  stand  upon 
the  broadest  of  these  terraces,  whose  once 
active  springs  are  now  nearly  extinct,  but 
whose  former  grandeur  is  evinced  by  the  still 
standing  Liberty  Cap  and  the  cavernous 
pits,  apparently  bottomless,  but  in  reahty 
connected  by  narrow  underground  water- 
ways draining  toward  Gardiner  River.     It 
is  only  on  the  uppeT  terraces  that  one  now 
finds  that  enchanting  display  of  springs, 
with  their  delicately  tinted  basins,  which 
have  made  the  place  so  famous.     These 
fantastic  pools  and  basins  rise  one  above 
another,  filled  with  transparent  blue  water 
slowly  trickUng  over  the  fretted  rims,  which 
are  gradually  being  built  up  by  fresh  deposit 
along  their  margins.    The  manner  of  build- 
ing up  the  terrace  basins,  and  their  exquisite 
tinting  due  to  vegetable  organisms,  is  well 
brought  out  in  the   colored  illustrations. 
An  apparently  endless  variety  of  travertine 
forms  occur,  most  of  them  produced  through 
the  influence  of  plant  Hf  e.    One  of  the  strang- 
est of  these,  and  one  whose  origin  seems  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  suggests  at  first  sight  a 
tangle  of  highly  developed  plants,  but  really 
consists  of  a  network  of  fibrous  algae  en- 
crusted and  held  together  by  travertine. 

In  Yellowstone  Park  are  many  strange 
sights,  but  none  create  more  genuine  scientif- 
ic interest  than  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
From  the  terraces  at  sunset  one  gets  the 
most  dehcate  effects  of  coloring  upon  the 
steaming  Hmpid  waters,  and  twihght,  cloth- 
ing in  mountain  purple  the  far-away  ranges 
outhned  against  a  cloudless  sky,  affords 
charming  views  which  may  well  be  treasured 
amongst  the  pleasing  bits  of  scenery  to  be 
found  in  Montana. 

By  a  well-laid-out  road  one  ascends  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  plateau.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  springs  the  road  passes 
through  Silver  Gate,  a  chaotic  mass  of  huge 
hmestone  blocks  piled  up  in  a  confused 
jumble  without  apparent  cause,  but  produc- 
ing a  wild,  picturesque  region.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  noticed 


that  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the  back- 
ground is  capped  by  a  well-defined  rock 
mass.  This  capping  consists  of  friable 
travertine,  in  every  way  similar  to  the  huge 
blocks  below.  The  most  plausible  theory 
for  their  occurrence  is  that  during  an  earth- 
quake shock  accompanied  by  lateral  thrust, 
the  travertine  at  the  south  end  of  the  ridge 
was  thrown  down  the  mountain  slope  and 
piled  up  as  now  seen. 

Coming  out  upon  Swan  Lake  valley  one 
is  greeted  on  the  left  by  a  grand  panoramic 
view  of  the  Gallatin  Range  all  the  way  from 
Electric  Peak  to  Mount  Holmes,  while  on 
the  right,  overlooking  the  plateau,  stands  an^ 
isolated   cone   deservedly  named   Bunsen 
Peak,  in  honor  of  Robert  Bunsen,  chemist 
and  physicist,  who  first  propounded  the 
accepted  theory  of  geyser  action.     After! 
passing    the    mountains,    the    road    soon! 
reaches  the  forested  plateau,  the  land  of] 
geysers  and  boiling  springs. 

The  thermal  springs  in  the  Park  exceed 
three  thousand,  and,  except  those  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  he  scattered  overj 
the  plateau.     If  to   these   be   added  the] 
fumaroles,  fissures  and  narrow  clefts  in  the  i 
rock  from  which  issue  steam  and  gaseous! 
emanations  accompanied  by  more  or  lessi 
water,  the  number  of  active  vents  would  bej 
largely  augmented.     At  one  time  or  an- 
other a  large  part  of  the  entire  plateau, 
has  been  subject  to  hydrothermal  action,} 
now  long  since  extinct.     In  other  localities] 
the  action  of  underground  heat  is  as  power-  ] 
ful  as  in  former  times.     That  it  has  been : 
going  on  continuously  for  a  long  period,! 
even  geologically  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     So  varied  and  so  constantly  chang-j 
ing  are  these  manifestations  of  heat,  so  puz-| 
zHng  to  explain,  that  they  create  continued] 
surprise  to  students  and  to  tourists  ahke. 
They  may  seem  weird,  uncanny,  sulphurous,| 
and  at  times  even  dangerous,  but  interest  in] 
them  seldom  flags.    Fortunately  the  grand- 
est features  in  the  way  of  springs  and  gey-j 
sers  are  gathered  together  in  one  or  twoj 
areas  easily  reached  by  customary  routes] 
of  travel.     From  the  time  of  their  discovery! 
these  phenomenal  centres  of  thermal  actionj 
have  been  designated  geyser  basins — th< 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Midway,  Firehole, 
and  Norris.     While  in  a  broad  way  they  re- 
semble one  another,  each  possesses  certaii 
distinctive  features  quite  its  own.     In  all  ol 
them  dark  green  forests  come  down  to  th( 
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basin  floor,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  daz- 
zling white  sinter  which  covers  the  valley, 
and  over  which  hot  springs  and  steam  vents 
He  dotted  in  a  most  irregular  fashion.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  beheving  that  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  the  oldest  of  all  of 
them.  It  has  gone  through  many  phases  in 
the  history  of  geyser  development,  from  the 
first  issuing  of  steam  along  some  Hne  of  least 
resistance  in  fresh  unaltered  rock,  to  the  final 
product  seen  in  such  perfect  geysers  as  Old 
Faithful,  Grand,  and  Giantess.  It  is  in  the 
Upper  Basin  that  popular  interest  will  al- 
ways be  centred;  and  well  it  may,  for  there 
nearly  half  the  geysers  of  the  Park  and 
many  of  its  most  wonderful  springs  are  to 
be  found.  Firehole  River  winds  leisurely 
through  the  basin,  both  banks  fined  with 
active,  restless  springs  which  are  constantly 
pouringvolumes  of  hot  waterinto  the  stream. 
The  naming  of  the  river  was  an  inspiration. 
In  the  accompanying  picture  is  shown  a 
portion  of  the  upper  basin  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Firehole,  from  the  Giantess  on  the 
right  to  the  Lioness  and  Cubs  on  the  left. 
The  picture  represents  a  calm  day,  the 
many  vents  sending  up  straight  columns  of 
steam,  sharply  defined  against  a  background 
of  pine,  and  equally  well  reflected  in  a 
shallow  pond. 

The  Midway  Basin  covers  less  ground 
than  the  others,  but  here  are  situated  the 
Excelsior,  the  grandest  of  caldrons,  and 
Prismatic  Lake,  the  most  deficately  tinted 
sheet  of  water  in  the  Park.  Firehole 
Basin  presents  less  that  startles  the  imagi- 
nation, and  its  objects  of  interest  are  too 
far  apart  for  the  hurried  tourist,  yet  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  hotel  one  comes 
upon  the  strangest  group  of  so-called  paint- 
pots,  with  their  quaint  caldrons  of  boiling 
clays,  Hke  so  many  miniature  volcanoes. 
In  active  paint-pots  the  contents  are 
always  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  throwing  up 
queer  little  puffs  of  blue  clay  in  a  graceful 
but  at  the  same  time  a  most  uncanny  way. 
Here  are  also  the  Fountain  and  Great 
Fountain,  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  geysers,  and  the  one  which  contains 
more  points  of  interest  than  can  be  seen  in 
any  of  its  rivals. 

Probably  the  Norris  Basin  has  been 
active  for  a  far  shorter  time  than  any 
other  geyser  area,  and  consequently  is  far 
less  advanced  toward  old  age.  For  this 
reason  it  offers  a  wider  range  of  phenomena, 


from  the  newly  opened  vent  belching  forth 
fresh  volumes  of  steam,  to  the  complete  and 
finished  geyser.     All   transition  stages  in 
the  history  of  a  geyser  are  still  in  operation, 
and  to  the  student  the  basin  possesses  at- 
tractions   not    seen    elsewhere.     Perhaps 
one's  imagination  is  stimulated  to  the  high- 
est pitch  if,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
a  night  is  spent  at  Norris  Basin.     Then, 
about  an  hour  before  the  sun  sinks  behind 
the  long,  straight  Hne  of   high  plateau  to 
the  west,  one  should  go  alone  or  with  a 
congenial  spirit  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
basin.     Even  at  this  hour  it  is  only  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  dazzling  white  under  a 
gauzy  gray  shadow.     After  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  open  space  one  has  only  to 
turn  one's  head  to  the  right  or  left  to  get 
perfect  suggestions  of  heaven  or  hefl.     To 
the  left  is  a  slight  upward  incHne.     Upon  it 
stand  irregular  groups  of  Hvid  white  trees, 
the  ghosts  of  happy  young  pines  overtaken 
by  terrible  calamity.     The  cause  of  their 
undoing  is  still  raging— a  huge  rift  in  the 
side  of  the  hiH,  from  which  roars  a  cloud  of 
steam  reeking  of  sulphur.     The  noise  is 
frightful;  the  sense  of  pent-up,  relentless 
energy,  overpowering.     Higher  up  is  still 
another  and  more  recent  vent,  and  across 
what  seems  to  be  a  treacherous  crust  one 
steps  with  very  serious   thoughts   of  the 
future.     Unable    longer    to    endure    the 
thought   of   human   Httleness,    one    turns 
suddenly  to  the  everlasting  hiHs,  wonderful 
and  calm,  purple  against  a  sky  of  primrose 
yeUow.     There,  too,  are  ridge  after  ridge 
of  tree-covered   plateau,    stretching   back 
into  the  infinite.    As  night  steals  slowly  on, 
the  details  vanish,  colors  deepen  and  then 
grow    duH.     DeHcate    steam    jets    spring 
suddenly  into  being,  and  still  the  horrid  din 
of  the  Growlers   keeps    on   and  on;  but 
there  are  the  hifls,  and  one  may  weU  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:     "I 
win  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help." 

What  first  attracts  the  attention  of  vis- 
itors, at  least  those  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind,  is  the  enormous  volume  of  highly 
heated  waters  constantly  being  forced  to 
the  surface  and  then  carried  off  through 
regular  drainage  channels.  A  study  of  these 
hydrothermal  phenomena  clearly  indicates 
that  they  are  originally  meteoric  waters,  de- 
rived mainly  from  encircling  mountains.  A 
portion  of  these  waters  percolates  down- 
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ward  to  varying  distances  from  the  surface  acid  springs  carrying  little  water  reach  the 
and  becomes  heated  by  increased  tempera-  surface  through  fumeroles  and  solfataras, 
ture  of  the  earth's  crust.     Other  portions,  and  usually  indicate  an  early  stage  in  the 
permeating  to  greater  depths,  are  convert-  development  of  hydrothermal  centres.     Si- 
ed  under  favorable  conditions  into  steam,  licious  alkaUne  springs  possess  far  more 
which,  ascending  through  cracks  and  rifts,  general  interest,  because  it  is  only  in  connec- 
raises  to  still  higher  temperatures  the  waters  tion  with  them  that  the  geysers  and  large 
collected  in  natural  reservoirs.     It  is  as-  overflowing  pools  are  found.    Theycharac- 
sumed  on  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  terize  all  geyser  basins,  and  are  the  source 
source  of  these  elevated  temperatures  is  to  of  the  highly  heated  waters  which  furnish 
be  found  in  the  highly  heated  rocks  below,  siHca  for  the  many  square  miles  of  ghtter- 
which  have  never  cooled  since  the  eruption  ing  white  sinter  plains.     Chemical  investi- 
of  the  plateau  lavas.     From  the  original  gation  of  all  the  most  important  geyser  and 
sources  of  these  lavas  there  may  still  con-  spring  waters  has  been  made  under  the 
tinue  to  issue  volumes  of  steam  charged  auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological 
with   carbon  dioxide  and   compounds  of  Survey,  and  analyses  show  that  they  do  not 
sulphur.     Ever  since  eruption  ceased,  de-  vary  essentially,  other  than  in  the  per- 
composition  of  the  rock  mass  has  gone  stead-  centage  of  siUca  held  in  solution.    What 
ily  on  through  the  agencies  of  superheated  seems  still  more  striking  is  that  they  agree 
steam  and  solfataric  fumes,  not  infrequent-  closely  in  composition  with  geyser  waters 
ly  depositing  brilliant  yellow  sulphur,  a  from  Iceland  and  New  Zealand.     It  means 
process  taking  place  in  several  locaHties.  that  the  waters  have  derived  their  ingredi- 
Rock  decomposition  by  such  processesseems  ents  from  the  lavas  of  the  plateau  or  the 
slow  work,  but  the  stupendous  results  of  deep-seated  rocks  below, 
long-continued  action  may  be  witnessed  Some  idea  of  the  vast  volume  of  hot 
everywhere  on  the  plateau.      The  work  of  waters  flowing  from  the  geyser  basins  may 
these  superheated  solutions  in  producing  be    had    by  gauging  certain  well-defined 
both  the  picturesque  features  and  the  dreary  points  of  overflow.     Measurements  made 
areas  makes  itself  felt  at  every  turn.     Fu-  several  years  ago  determined  that  Excelsior 
maroles,  solfataras,  and  thermal   springs  Spring,  even  in  its  most  quiescent  state,  dis- 
may be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  charged  into  Firehole  River  considerably 
dying-out  of  volcanic  energy.     They  return  more  than  250,000  gallons  an  hour,  and  ob- 
the  meteoric  waters  again  to  the  surface,  servations  since  made  fail  to  record  any per- 
They  were  active  forces  before  the  country  ceptible  diminution  or  increase  in  amount, 
became  mantled  by  glacial  ice;  they  lasted  Old  Faithful,  which  has  no  overflow  save 
through  that  period  and  still  remain  power-  during  times  of  eruption,  must  send  forth 
ful  forces  in  work  of  destruction.  hourly,  through  an  orifice  measuring  two  by 
These  thermal  waters  come  to  the  sur-  six  feet,  more  than  three  times  the  volume 
face  charged  with  mineral  matter  derived  of  water  flowing  from  Excelsior.    Eachgal- 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  below.  Ion  of  water  flowing  from  the  caldron  of  Ex- 
They  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  celsior— and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
(i)  waters  carrying  calcium  carbonate  in  of  others — contained  85.7ograins  of  mineral 
solution;  (2)  silicious  acid  waters,  usually  matter,  the  bulk  of  it,  save  silica,  being  car- 
holding  free  acid  in  solution;  (3)  siHcious  ried  away  in  solution;  and  even  of  the  latter 
alkaHne  waters,   rich  in   dissolved   siKca.  only  a  smaU  portion  remains  behind  to  bmld 
The  first  are  found  almost  exclusively  at  the  up  sinter  plains.     When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  lying  north  of  the  that  this  represents  the  outflow  from  a  single 
Park  plateau,  the  mineral  constituents  being  caldron,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  solid 
derived  from  an  underlying  limestone.     On  matter  brought  to  the  surface  by  thermal 
the  plateau  the  hot  springs  carry  only  sili-  waters  must  be  enormous.     An  appreciable 
cious  waters,  the  mineral  matter  coming  amountof  arsenic  has  been  determined  from 
from  altered  lavas.     This  constitutes  an  aU  these  alkaHne  springs,  that  from  Excel- 
important  difference,  and  marks  a  funda-  sior  carrying  .19  grain  of  sodium  arsenite  in 
mental  distinction  between  the  waters  of  each  gallon  of  water.    This  means  that  over 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  those  found  four  pounds  of  arsenic  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Park.     Sihcious-  face  every  hour  from  one  outlet;  yet  the 
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arsenic  contained  in  the  water  is  less  than  growths  in  their  relation  to  thermal  waters 
two-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  of  its  soHd  contents,  and  in  the  part  they  play  in  the  building  up 
^  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  test  prac-  of  sinter  deposits.     He  has  demonstrated 
tically  what  curative  properties  these  arsen-  that  many  forms  of  algae  flourish  within  re- 
ical  waters  possess.     When  flowing  directly  stricted  ranges  of  temperature,  and  that  cer- 
from  the  spring  at  a  proper  temperature,  they  tain  species  possess  characteristic  colors, 
are  most  agreeable  for  bathing  purposes,  dependent  upon  such  temperatures.     It  is 
possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  of  now  possible  after  a  little  experience,  upon 
pulling  one  together  after  a  fatiguing  day.  noting  the  nature  of  the  algous  growths,  to 
One  may  drink  these  waters  without  any  ill  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  temperature 
effects,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  recom-  of  the  water  they  inhabit.     As  the  water  in 
mended  as  potable  for  daily  use.     Natural-  shallow  pools  chills  rapidly,  corresponding 
ly,  many  curious  stories  are  told  by  stage  changes  in  color  follow.     No  hfe  exists  in 
drivers  and  others  regarding  the  pecuhar  the  centre,  where  the  water  is  boihng.     On 
qualities  of  these  waters.     One  of  them  the  outer  edge  certain  colors  prevail,  and  in 
worth  preserving  is  to  the  effect  that  any  the  cooler  overflow  channels  still  other  col- 
geyser  water  when  bottled  possesses  a  strange  ors  predominate.  Theoretically,  in  channels 
sympathy  with  the  water  of  the  pool  from  favorable  to  algae  there  should  be  developed 
which  it  was  taken,  so  that  during  an  erup-  a  sequence  of  color,  due  to  changes  in  plant 
tion  of  the  geyser  the  water  in  the  bottle  be-  life.     This  is  what  Mr.  Weed  shows  to  be 
comes  violently  agitated  unless  precautions  the  case,  and  he  thus  offers  the  first  satisfac- 
are  taken  to  remove  it  beyond  the  Park  tory  explanation  for  the  marvellous  concen- 
boundaries.     In  one  instance  the  cork  was  trie  rings  of  brilHant  hues  and  tints  observed 
blown  out  and  the  bottle  shattered  into  frag-  in  pools  flowing  a  uniform  supply  of  water, 
ments  at  the  time  of  a  specially  powerful  In  a  geyser  basin,  the  first  evidence  of  vege- 
eruption.     A  tradition  of  this  kind  is  said  tation  in  an  overflow  stream  consists  of 
to  be  held  by  ignorant  Icelanders.  creamy  white  filamentary  threads  passing 
Nature  is  a  most  exquisite  colorist.     No-  into  hght  flesh  tints  and  then  to  deep  salmon, 
where  is  her  work  more  lovely  than  along  With  distance  from  the  source  of  heat,  the 
the  crested  rims  and  overflow  channels  of  predominating  colors  pass  from  bright  or- 
warm  spring  pools.     Tourists  are  seldom  ange  to  yellow,  yellowish  green,  and  emer- 
aware  that  these  harmonious  and  briUiant  aid,  and  in  the  still  cooler  waters  various 
tints  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  plant  hfe.  shades  of  brown.    This  of  course  is  a  simple 
They  are  usually  told  by  so-called  guides  statement  of  phenomena  which  really  dis- 
that  the  colors  are  due  to  mineral  matter,  play  highly  complex  conditions.     No  two 
which  tends  to  enhance  their  horror  of  un-  reservoirs  present  precisely  similar  condi- 
derground  waters.     Algas  flourish  equally  tions  either  as  regards  flow  of  water  or  de- 
well  in  the  waters  of  all  geyser  basins  and  velopment  of  algs.   Naturally,  other  factors 
on  the  terraces  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  play  a  part  in  the  growth  of  these  water 
Water  boils  on  the  plateau  at  198°  Fahr.,  plants  besides  temperature.    Environment 
and  rudimentary  organisms  appear  at  about  must  aid  or  hinder  the  development  of  cer- 
185°  Fahr.,  although  no  definite  line  can  be  tain  species. 

drawn  beyond  which  alUife  ceases.    Wher-        A  remarkable  feature  of  the  hot- water 

ever  these  boihng  waters  cool  to  the  latter  plants  is  their  power  to  assimilate  sihca  held 

temperature,  algous  growths  appear,  and  by  in  solution,  and  as  their  Hfe  is  a  short  one 

the  lowering  of  the  temperature  on  exposure  the  building  up  of  the  sinter  plains  takes 

to  air  still  more  highly  organized  forms  grad-  place  rapidly.     As  these  processes  of  assim- 

ualJy  come  in.     It  is  said  that  at  about  140°  ilation  are    constantly  going  on,  the  algae 

the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  rapid  become  an  active  geological  agent  in  rock 

growth  of  several  species.     The  develop-  building,  and  on  a  scale  hardly  dreamt  of 

ment  of  plant  hfe  at  such  excessive  temper-  until  recent  investigations.     A  character- 

atures  and  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  istic  algae  basin  on  a  sinter  plain  is  shown 

seems  a  marvellous  thing.     Nowhere  else  in  the  illustration.     By  processes  goincr  on 

can  this  be  seen  so  well  as  in  the  Yellowstone  in  similar  channels  and  pools  much  of  the 

AT  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  waters  is  transformed  into 

Mr.  Walter  Weed  has  studied  these  algous    hard  rock  masses  of  sinter,   which  later 
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show  scarcely  any  evidence  of  their  origin 
from  plant  Hfe.  Algaj  do  not  find  con- 
genial ground  about  the  orifice  of  geysers, 
owing  to  the  frequent  eruption  of  boiling 
water  or  of  water  at  temperatures  beyond 
their  power  of  endurance.  In  such  in- 
stances the  mounds  are  mainly  formed  by 
the  slow  process  of  evaporation,  the  two 
processes  competing  with  each  other  side  by 
side.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  the 
general  reader  with  further  details,  which 
may  be  of  interest  only  to  the  geologist  and 
botanist,  and  possibly  to  the  bacteriologist 
and  physician. 

There  are  about  loo  geysers  in  the  Park. 
No  sharp  definition  can  be  drawn  between 
a  geyser  and  a  hot  spring.  A  geyser  may 
be  defined  as  a  hot  spring  throwing  with 
intermittent  action  a  column  of  water  and 
steam  into  the  air.  A  hot  spring  may  boil 
incessantly  without  violent  eruptive  energy; 
a  geyser  may  he  dormant  for  years  without 
explosive  action  and  again  burst  forth  with 
renewed  force.  Still,  there  exist  hot  springs 
that  may  be  called  intermittent,  the  water 
becoming  violently  agitated  between  mo- 
ments of  comparative  quiet. 

The  underlying  principle  of  geyser  action 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  depends  upon 
the  recognized  fact  that  the  boihng  point  of 
water  increases  with  pressure.  At  sea 
level  water  boils  at  212°  Fahr.  Under  a 
greatly  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
boiling  point  in  the  geyser  basins  is  198° 
Fahr.  In  a  geyser  reservoir  the  boihng 
point  increases  rapidly  with  pressure  of 
the  overlying  column,  the  water  remain- 
ing in  a  Hquid  state  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  at  the  surface.  Steam  en- 
tering the  geyser  reservoir  through  fissures 
and  cracks  raises  the  entire  body  nearly  to 
its  boihng  point,  and  no  more  steam  is 
condensed.  The  expansive  force  of  steam 
produces  a  welling  up  of  the  water  accom- 
panied by  overflow  at  the  surface.  Relief 
of  pressure  follows  throughout  the  length 
of  the  tube  and  reservoir.  This  causes  the 
entire  body  of  water  to  become  heated 
above  its  boihng  point,  and  a  portion  of  it 
flashes  into  steam,  when  the  contents  are 
thrown  out  with  explosive  violence. 

Prof.  William  Hallock,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
physics  of  these  thermal  waters,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Bunsen's  theory  is 
adequate  to  explain  all  conditions  of  geyser 


eruption.     Soundings  were  made  in  many 
hot  springs  and  geyser  bowls,  but  seventy 
feet  was  the  greatest  depth  reached  without 
obstruction.     At    the    Giantess   geyser  a 
series  of  thermo-electric  observations  were 
made    throughout    the    interval    between 
eruptions,  with  many  valuable  results.     A 
funnel-shaped  bowl,  ending  in  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  large  reservoir  below,  fur- 
nished  admirable   conditions   for   experi- 
ment.    It   was   demonstrated   that  for  a 
considerable  time  after  an  eruption   the 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  reservoir  was 
hotter  than  at  the  bottom,  showing  that  the 
source  of  heat  must  have  been  located  along 
the  sides  of  the  reservoir.     In  the  reservoir 
were  many  rapidly  circulating  currents  of 
water  at  varying  temperatures.     Hallock 
found  in  many  of  the  open  pools  and  hot 
springs  the  phenomenon  of   superheated 
waters,  the  temperature  standing  over  two 
degrees  above  the  normal  boiling  point. 
Superheated  waters  have  been  obtained  in 
laboratories,  but  this  was  the  first  recog- 
nition of  them  in  nature.     This  observation 
is  of  more   than  ordinary  interest,  as  it 
explains  the  highly  unstable  equilibrium  ex- 
isting in  many  geyser  bowls  and  hot-spring 
pools.     Without  being  aware  of  the  cause, 
tourists  have  been  accustomed  to  hasten 
eruption  by  agitating  the  water  in  small 
geysers  by  throwing  into  the  pool  a  handful 
of  sinter  gravel.     Equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  by  lashing  the 
waters  with  ropes  or  stirring  them  up  with 
a  pole.     Several  years  ago  a   Chinaman 
obtained  permission  to   use  an   obscure, 
quiet   spring   for   laundry   purposes.     He 
employed  a  large  quantity  of    soap  for 
cleansing,  when  to  the  surprise  of  himself 
and  everyone   else,   the  wearing  apparel 
was  thrown  into  the  air  and  then  scattered 
over  the  plain.     A  series  of  experiments  led 
to  the  discovery  that  strong  soap  or  lye 
produced  sufficient  viscosity  of  the  water 
to  cause  eruption  when  in  this  unstable 
condition.     Viscosity  tended  to  the  reten- 
tion of  steam,  and  in  the  case  of  super- 
heated waters  explosive  action  followed. 
''Soaping  geysers"  has  been  put  to  practi- 
cal use  in  photography  by  producing  erup- 
tions of  two  or  more  geysers  at  the  same 
moment,  but  this  method  of  raising  the 
waters  has  been  prohibited,  very  properly, 
by  Park  authorities. 

No  more  curious  geyser  exists  than  the 
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Model,  the  smallest  geyser  on  record.  Its  stands  the  Excelsior,  unquestionably  rank- 
shallow  circular  bowl,  about  a  foot  in  ing  as  the  largest  of  geyser  eruptions.  It 
diameter  and  level  with  the  sinter  plain,  is  was  not  recognized  as  a  geyser  until  1878, 
so  obscure  that  when  dry  one  might  step  and  the  next  eruption  of  which  there  is  any 


-■'■'■ '  K  ifc, 


Algae  fibres  encruited  with  travertine. 


into  it  without  being  aware  of  its  presence, 
yet  it  is  a  typical  geyser  in  all  respects. 
The  column  of  water  thrown  out  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  foot  in  height.  It  is  an  energetic, 
persistent  little  worker. 

Contrasting    sharply    with    the    Model 


record  occurred  in  1881-2,  when,  after 
playing  \iolently,  it  fell  back  to  its  accus- 
tomed position,  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  boihng  spring.  Six  years  later,  in  1888, 
it  broke  forth  anew  in  a  grand  series  of 
eruptions,  continuing  throughout  the  sum- 


The  Silver  Gate. 


mer,   when  it  gradually  diminished  with 
lengthened   intervals.     Since   then   it   has 
shown  none  of  the  features  of  a  geyser,  but 
during  all  these  fifteen  years  has  presented 
the  phenomena  of  a  seething  caldron  of 
boiling  water  heavily  charged  with  steam. 
The  Excelsior  in  action  presents  a  marvel- 
lous spectacle,  surpassing  all  others  of  its 
kind  in  magnitude  and  power.     In  July  of 
1888  the  writer  was  camped  near  by  for 
ten  days,  witnessing  the  unrivalled  display. 
In  some  respects  the  Excelsior  suggests  a 
water  volcano  rather  than  a  geyser,  in  its 
sense  of  power  coming  from  some  deep- 
seated  source.     Unlike  a  volcano,  one  can 
stand  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  caldron, 
watching    all    details    with    a    feehng    of 
security,  knowing  full  well  its  strict  limi- 
tations.    Its  most  explosive  eruption  threw 
a  column  of  water  and  steam  nearly  300 
feet  into  the  air,  with  occasional  paroxysmal 
phases  sending  rocket-like  jets  with  impul- 
sive  force   to   still   greater  heights.     The 
intervals  between  eruptions  averaged  about 
seventy-five  minutes.     In  a  previous  men- 
tion of  Excelsior  it  was  referred  to  as  a 
spring.     Is  it  a  geyser,   or  shall  it  more 
properly  be  relegated  to  the  class  of  boihng 


springs?  In  strong  contrast  to  Excelsior, 
Old  Faithful  stands  as  a  typical  geyser 
without  appreciable  difference  in  its  erup- 
tions, for  over  thirty  years  its  periodic  in- 
tervals averaging  sixty-four  minutes  with 
only  slight  variations  either  way.  It  al- 
ways displays  the  same  graceful,  slender 
column;  it  always  charms  and  never  dis- 
appoints. 

Intervals  between  eruptions  depend 
upon  the  flow  of  both  underground  water 
and  steam.  In  no  two  geysers  are  these 
conditions  similar,  and  they  seldom  remain 
unchanged  for  any  lengthy  period  even  in 
the  largest  geysers.  Variations  in  erup- 
tions are  to  be  looked  for  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  the  wonder  is  that  periodic 
intervals  remain  constant  in  so  many 
instances.  A  remarkable  feature  of  many 
geysers  is  their  evident  independence  of 
one  another  in  times  of  eruption,  regard- 
less of  differences  of  level  or  closeness  of 
grouping.  The  siHcious  sinter  deposit 
from  adjoining  geysers  may  form  a  homo- 
geneous plain,  their  tubes  and  reservoirs 
remaining  distinct.  A  lack  of  sympa- 
thetic action  is  as  noticeable  in  adjoining 
geysers  as  it  is  in  those  situated  miles  apart. 
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Paint  Pots,  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 


Sinter  deposits  formed  by  algous  growth. 


Excelsior  Geyser,  Midway  Basin,  as  seen  in  eruption  in  li 


Nowhere  is  this  more  convincingly  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Prismatic  Lake,  which 
remained  placid  and  immovable  through- 
out the  terrific  explosions  of  Excelsior, 
only  a  few  yards  away. 

Recent  statements  which  have  crept 
into  authoritative  literature  assert  that 
many  geysers  are  exhibiting  gradually  less 
force,  with  prolonged  periodic  intervals.  A 
resurvey  of  thermal  activity  after  a  five 
years'  absence  convinces  the  writer  that 
no  appreciable  diminution  has  taken  place, 
either  in  the  volume  of  hot  water  discharged 
or  the  force  and  energy  displayed.  Natu- 
rally, with  all  this  surface  evidence  of  un- 
derground disturbance,  the  question  is  not 
infrequently  asked  if  earthquakes  occur  in 
the  Park,  and  since  the  catastrophes  of 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  such  inquiries 
are  made  even  more  often  than  before. 
Earthquake  shocks  have  been  reported,  but 
they  are  probably  due  to  slight  detonations 
near  the  surface,  caused  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam  upon  coming  in  contact  with 
cool  waters  in  underground  chambers  or 
channels,  the  explosions  being  heard  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  accompanied  by 


more  or  less  of  a  tremor.  Within  recent 
times  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  earthquake 
in  the  sense  of  any  real  movement  of  the 
earth's  crust,  other  than  that  noted  at  Silver 
Gate,  which  bears  proof  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  reason  for  this  absence  of 
earthquakes  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  natural  safety-valves  furnishing 
sufficient  vents  for  pent-up  steam. 

Geological  conditions  similar  to  those  that 
laid  waste  the  West  Indian  islands  prevailed 
during  the  building  up  of  the  Absarokas.  It 
was  a  period  of  violent  volcanic  eruptions  of 
muds  and  breccias  under  conditions  now 
long  since  extinct. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  vivid  color- 
ing found  in  the  geyser  basins  that  this 
article  would  seem  inadequate  if  some- 
thing more  than  mere  mention  were  not 
made  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, which,  seen  from  its  brink,  stands 
out  as  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  bit  of 
rock  coloring  to  be  found  in  nature.  The 
canyon  is  a  magnificent  gorge  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  volcanic  plateau,  with  walls 
from  800  to  1,000  feet  in  height  and  from 
one-quarter  to   three-quarters   of   a    mile 
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Old  Faithful  Geyser. 
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Old  Faithful  Crater. 


apart.  Into  this  gorge  the  river  suddenly 
plunges  by  two  picturesque  falls,  and  for 
five  miles  Hes  enclosed  between  the  most 
gorgeously  painted  chffs  imaginable.  Along 
the  base  of  the  canyon,  just  above  the  river, 
thermal  and  solfataric  agencies  have  been  at 
work  through  long  ages,  slowly  but  steadily 
decomposing  the  rhyohte.  Every  shade  of 
red  appears  on  the  walls,  from  delicate 
pink  and  salmon  to  a  vivid  Indian  red,  the 
prevailing  hue  being  a  bright  orange.  Upon 
the  buttressed  walls  and  sculptured  amphi- 
theatres tints  of  green  and  yellow  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  red,  blending  with  singu- 
larly harmonious  effects.  Here  the  colors 
are  mainly  due  to  mineral  matter,  pigments 
derived  from  the  lavas.  From  the  roaring 
turbulent  river  at  the  bottom  to  the  sombre 
green  forests  at  the  top,  the  abrupt  walls 
seem  aglow  with  color.  As  yet  no  artist 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  canyon. 

The  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,the  Colo- 
rado Canyon  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  de- 
servedly rank  as  the  three  famous  gorges  of 
the  Northern  Cordillera.  Each  in  its 
way  stands  unrivalled.  The  Yosemite  is  a 
gem,  an  exquisitely  picturesque  piece  of 


scenery.  It  is  an  enchanting,  park-hke 
meadow  enclosed  between  towering  walls 
of  granite  of  truly  majestic  outhne.  The 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  cut  in  horizontal 
beds  of  uphfted  sea  sediments,  is  the  most 
profound  and  sublime  gorge  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  not  the  canyon 
alone,  but  rather  its  relations  to  the  massive 
plateaus,  piled  one  upon  another  and  reced- 
ing into  the  far-away  distance  with  their 
long  straight  hues,  that  makes  the  region  so 
impressive,  so  awe-inspiring.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  Colorado  Canyon  startles  one, 
and  yet  its  dimensions  seem  limited  when 
compared  with  the  gorge  of  the  Indus,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Himalayas,  recently  de- 
scribed by  Norman  Colhe.  With  the 
Yellowstone  carved  out  of  volcanic  lavas, 
it  is  the  canyon  pure  and  simple  that 
rivets  the  attention.  It  has  a  charm  of 
its  own,  unsurpassed  by  either  of  its 
rivals,  and  amid  the  scientific  wonders  of 
the  Park,  it  is  the  artistic  culmination  of 
Nature's  efforts  there.  She  held  them 
long  in  her  safe-keeping,  until  she  could 
give  them  as  a  precious  possession  to  a 
great  People. 
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XIII 

iFTER  eighteen  months  of 
prosperity  the  law  firm  into 
which  Gordon  Perry  had 
been  admitted  wa.s  crippled 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
tw^o  other  partners.  The 
survivor,  who  was  the  junior  of  the  two, 
and  decidedly  the  inferior  in  mental  calibre 
and  energy,  proposed  to  Gordon  to  con- 
tinue the  firm  on  the  footing  of  two-thirds 
of  the  profits  for  himself,  and  appeared 
pompously  grieved  when  his  former  student 
demurred  to  the  terms.  Before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  more  equable  divis- 
ion Gordon  had  made  up  his  to  separate 
and  to  practise  alone.  While  Gordon  did 
not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  partner's 
talents,  he  was  grateful  for  his  own  recent 
promotion,  and  was  aware  that  his  asso- 
ciate's wise  countenance  and  seniority  com- 
bined would  probably  avail  to  control  the 
cream  of  the  business — that  brought  by 
managers  of  corporations  and  successful 
merchants,  both  prone  to  distrust  youth. 
But  the  plan  of  setting  up  for  himself  was 
tempting,  especially  as  he  disHked  the 
alternative  of  the  Hon's  share  going  to  a 
lawyer  of  mediocre  abiHty,  and  when  Paul 
Howard  asked  why  he  did  not  take  the  step 
in  question,  and  intimated  that  he  would 
befriend  him  in  case  he  did,  Gordon  re- 
solved to  burn  his  bridges  and  make  the 
plunge,  or  in  more  correct  metaphor  to 
hang  out  his  own  shingle. 

As  he  had  expected,  there  was  at  first  a 
sHght  lull  in  his  fortunes;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  able  to  pocket  the  whole  in- 
come, and  even  from  the  outset  he  was 
reasonably  busy.  Paul  Howard's  promise 
was  fulfilled.  All  his  personal  and  pres- 
ently some  of  the  firm  matters  were  placed 
in  Gordon's  hands,  and  the  two  men  met 
not  infrequently  as  a  consequence.  At 
Harvard  they  had  been  acquaintances 
rather  than  friends.  Their  contact  on  the 
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foot-ball  team  had  inspired  respect  for  each 
other's  grit,  but  they  were  not  intimate. 
As  the  possessor  of  a  liberal  allowance, 
Paul  had  belonged  to  a  rather  frivolous  set, 
notorious  in  college  circles  through  lavish 
expenditures,  which  included  boxes  at  the 
theatres  and  suppers  and  flowers  for  the 
chorus  girls.    Though  Gordon  was  partial 
to  comic  opera  himself,  he  had  regarded 
Paul  as  a  high  flyer,  and  Paul  in  his  turn 
had  pitied  Gordon  as  a  good  fellow  spoiled 
by  being  obliged  to ''grind."     When  they 
met  again  in  their  native  city  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  each  was  impressed  by  the  other's 
improvement  and  found  him  much  more 
interesting  than  he  had  expected.     Paul 
had   toned   down.     His  spirits  were   less 
flamboyant;  he  was  gay-hearted  instead  of 
noisy,  and  his  manner  had  lost  its  con- 
descension.   On  his  part,  Gordon  had  mel- 
lowed through  contact  with  the  world  and 
was  more  easy-going  in  his  address,  and  no 
longer  wore  the  New  England  conscience 
in  his  nostrils.    They  met  first  by  chance  at 
a  restaurant  at  noon,  and,  habit  bringing 
them  to  the  same  resort,  they  lunched  to- 
gether from  time  to  time,  and  the  favorable 
impression  was  strengthened  on  each  side. 
Gordon    interested    Paul    because    the 
former  was  so  different  from  most  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
associating,  and  yet  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
good  fellow.     The  true  creed  of  most  of 
Paul's  friends  when  reduced  to  terms,  was 
substantially  this,  that  the  important  thing 
in  fife  is  to  be  on  top,  that  in  America  every 
one  has  a  chance  and  the  best  men  come  to 
the  front,  that  success  means  money,  that 
money  ensures  enjoyment,  and  that  no  one 
is  supposed  to  be  enjoying  himself  or  herself 
who  does  not  keep  feeding  the  dynamo  of 
conscious  existence  with  fresh  sensations 
and  run  the  human  machine  at  full  press- 
ure.    There  were  necessary  corollaries  to 
this,  such  as  "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost," 
uttered  considerately  but  firmly;  ''we  shall 
be  a  long  time  dead,"  murmured  jocosely 
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but  shrewdly;  and  "  the  cranks  may  prevail  expressed  it  to   Gordon,   some  two  years 

and  the  crash  come,  but  we  shall  be  under  after  the  latter  had  set  up  for  himself,  be- 

the  sod,"  spoken  philosophically,  with  a  tween  the  hypocrites  and  the  fools  it  was  a 

shake  of  the  head  or  a  sigh;  the  moral  of  it  comparatively  simple  matter  to  charm  an 

all  being  that  the  position  of  the  successful —  audience  with  a  psalm  tune  compounded  of 


that  is,  the  rich — is  delectable  and  intoxi 
eating,  and  the  rank  and  file  are  expected 
to  comport  themselves  with  patriotic  and 
Christian  resignation,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  free  workings  of  the  milHonairium, 
an  ingenious  American  substitute  for  the 
millennium. 

The  stock  market,  athletic  sports,  and 
cocktails  were  the  tutelary  saints  of  this 
section  of  society.  They  were  habitually 
long  or  short  of  the  market  from  one  or  two 
hundred  to  several  thousand  shares,  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  They  followed  fever- 
ishly the  prevaihng  fads  in  sport,  yachting, 
tennis,  polo,  rowing,  golf,  rackets,  hunting, 
horse  shows  (as  now,  a  few  years  later, 
"bridge,"  ping-pong,  and  the  deadly  auto- 
mobile). And  after  exercise,  before  lunch 
and  dinner,  and  on  every  other  excuse,  they 
imbibed  a  cocktail  or  a  whiskey  and  soda 
as  a  filhp  to  the  nervous  system.  They 
were  dashing,  manly-looking  fellows,  these 


the  Rock  of  Ages  and  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  until  it  passed  resolutions  against 
the  rich  and  in  favor  of  the  poor,  which  not 
merely  confounded  common  sense  and  sub- 
verted justice,  but  gave  a  sort  of  moral 
sanction  to  the  small  Hes,  the  sand  in  the 
sugar,  the  dirt,  the  superstition  and  the 
slipshod  ways  which  distinguished  the 
people  without  brains  and  imagination 
from  those  with. 

"We  might  divide  all  round,"  Paul  con- 
tinued, "but  what  good  would  that  do?  I 
might  move  into  a  smaller  house,  sell  my 
steam  yacht  and  all  my  stable,  except  a 
horse  and  buggy,  and  play  the  Puritan,  but 
what  good  would  that  do  ?  People  would 
laugh  and  my  wife  would  think  me  crazy. 
I  tell  you  w^hat,  Don,  we — I  mean  the 
crowd  I  run  with — may  be  a  grasping,  ex- 
travagant, gambhng,  sporting,  strenuous 
lot,  but  we  trot  square.  There's  no  sand 
in  our  sugar,  and  when  there's  music  to  be 


companions  of  Paul,  ingenious  and  daring    faced  we  don't  run  away,  squeal  or  delude 
in  their  business  enterprises,  or,  if  men  of    ourselves.    But  I've  sworn  off  cocktails  for 


leisure,  keen  and  brilliant  at  their  games. 
They  set  great  store  by  physical  courage  and 
unflinching  endurance  of  peril  and  pain, 
and  they  would  have  responded  promptly  to 
a  national  demand  for  troops  in  case  of  war; 


good.  I  began  yesterday.  And  I'm  going 
to  keep  my  eye  on  you,  Don.  I  don't 
promise  to  follow  you,  but  I'm  interested. 
When  you  get  your  plans  in  working  order 
let  me  look  at  them.    I  may  be  able  to  syn- 


but  when  anything  arose  on  the  political  or    dicate  them  for  you,  even  though  I  have  to 


social  horizon  which  threatened  to  disturb 
prices  on  the  stock  exchange  they  set  their 
teeth  as  one  man  and  howled  maledictions 
at  it  and  its  author,  though  it  bore  the  sign 
manual  of  true  progress.  In  short,  Kfe  for 
them  meant  a  bull  market,  a  galaxy  of  com- 
petitive sports,  and  perpetual  novelty. 

In  turning  from  this  comradeship  and 
point  of  view  to  Gordon  Perry,  Paul  did  so 
guardedly.  That  is,  although  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  to  follow  the  current  in 
which  he  found  himself,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  drawn  into  the  eddies  by  false 
sentiment  or  of  rowing  up-stream  at  the 
dictates  of  envy  and  demagogism.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  pohcy  of  high- 
pressure  enjoyment  and  acquisition  might 
be  ethically  defective,  but  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  exchange  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  and  become  pious  or  philan- 
thropic on  sing-song  lines.     As  he  once 


shock  my  conservative  father  in  the  proc- 
ess. By  the  way,  do  you  happen  to  need  a 
stenographer?  She's  said  to  know  her 
business.    And  this  one  is  in  your  line,  too. " 

Gordon  had  been  conscious  lately  that 
his  work  required  another  clerk.  "  In  my 
line?" 

"Yes.  A  tale  of  woe.  She's  a  protegee 
of  my  aunt's,  and  needs  a  helping  hand. 
A  widow  with  two  small  children.  Good 
looking  too,  I  believe.  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
had  her  taught  until  she  can  play  the  type- 
writer Hke  a  learned  pig,  and  take  down 
your  innermost  thoughts  in  shorthand.  And 
now  the  woman  insists  on  being  thrown 
down  hard  on  her  own  resources,  hke  a  good 
American.  We  haven '  t  a  vacancy,  unless  I 
invent  one;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
must  have  work  enough  for  a  second  sten- 
ographer by  this  time." 

"I'll  try  her." 
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"Thanks.  One  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other. I'll  tell  my  aunt  that  she  ought  to 
ask  you  to  dine;  and  then  if  you  don't  give 
her  to  understand  that  her  will  is  all  wrong 
and  should  be  drawn  over  again  the  fault 
will  be  yours." 

"Bankers  may  advertise  their  wares  in 
the  shop- windows,  but  a  self-respecting  law- 
yer may  only  look  wise.  He  must  hold  his 
tongue  until  he  is  consulted." 

"Squat  in  his  office,  eh,  Hke  a  spider 
waiting  for  flies  ?  But  you  ought  to  know 
my  aunt  all  the  same." 

"I  should  Hke  to  immensely,"  said  Gor- 
don. 

"  She's  not  Hke  the  rest  of  the  family;  she 
belongs  to  a  different  flight.  My  father  has 
brains  and  force.  It's  not  easy  to  equal 
him  in  those.  He  hasn't  had  time  though 
to  sort  his  ideas  and  tie  them  up  in  nice 
white  packages  with  crimson  bows  or  to 
poHsh  anything  except  his  wits.  But  Aunt 
Miriam  goes  in  for  the  perfect  Hfe.  That's 
what  she  has  in  her  mind's  eye.  You 
would  suit  her  to  death,  DoUo  You  ought 
to  be  pals.  She's  absorbed  in  reforms  and 
aesthetic  mission  work,  and  she  has  a  fine 
scent  for  national  tendencies,  and  there's  no 
telHng  but  you  might  each  get  points  from 
the  other." 

Gordon  laughed.  "You  flatter  me, 
Paul." 

"  No,  I  don't.  You're  not  aHke.  You're 
both  aiming  at  the  same  thing,  I  suppose; 
but  your  ways  are  different.  And  you  can't 
very  well  both  be  right.  You  may  not  be 
pals  after  all.  You  may  disagree  and  fight. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  shouldn't  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  you  did.  A  pitched  battle 
between  Gordon  Perry  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Wilson  would  be  worth  watching."  Paul 
chuckled  mirthfully  at  the  conception.  "  I'm 
not  quite  sure  which  of  you  I  would  back." 

"And  now  you're  enigmatic,  not  to  say 
absurd." 

"Wait  until  you  get  to  know  her;  then 
you'H  understand.  I  should  only  tie  my- 
self up  in  a  bow-knot  trying  to  explain. 
Her  daughter's  marriage  gave  Aunt  Miriam 
her  head.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  dis- 
appointment, Lucille  was  one.  Aunt 
Miriam  had  intended  her  to  be  a  model  of 
aesthetic  sweetness  and  Hght,  a  sort  of 
Matthew  Arnold  girl  with  American  patent 
electrical  improvements,  but  she  must  have 
been  changed  at  birth.     Lucille  has    her 


good  points— I'm  fond  of  her— but  it's  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  her  whether 
the  world  improves  or  not  provided  she  has 
what  she  Hkes.  She  must  have  been  a  con- 
stant jar  to  her  mother.  Yet  I  never  heard 
a  whimper  from  Mrs.  Wilson.  My  aunt 
had  no  particular  use  for  Clarence  Waldo; 
yet  when  the  thing  was  settled  one  could 
never  have  guessed  from  her  manner  that 
she  was  not  to  be  the  mother-in-law  of 
Lord  Rosebery  or  of  the  author  of  the 
great  American  novel.  But  now  that  her 
mission  as  a  mother  is  fulfilled,  look  out  for 
storm  centres  in  the  upper  lake  region  of 
high  ideas  and  fresh  winds  in  reform  cir- 
cles. By  the  way,  the  Waldos  are  in  this 
country  again,  and  are  to  pass  the  summer 
at  Newport.  My  wife  says  that  we  are  to 
go  there  too,  with  a  new  steam  yacht  and 
aH  the  latest  appHances  for  cutting  ice.  So 
you  see,  I  couldn't  play  the  Puritan  and 
the  American  husband  in  the  same  act." 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  Con- 
stance Stuart  obtained  employment  in 
Gordon  Perry's  office.  When  she  pre- 
sented herself  he  recognized  her  with  sur- 
prise as  the  cHent  whose  scrupulous  pur- 
pose he  believed  he  had  divined,  though 
she  had  given  no  clue  to  her  instructions. 
He  realized  that  he  was  predisposed  in  her 
favor,  so  that  she  scarcely  needed  the  letter 
of  encomium  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  which  he 
paused  to  read,  chiefly  because  of  its  chir- 
ography  and  diction.  He  observed  that 
both  her  face  and  figure  were  a  little  fuller 
than  when  he  had  seen  her  last,  which  was 
becoming,  and  that  she  was  more  trigly, 
though  simply,  dressed.  It  was  clear  that 
she  had  risen  from  the  ashes  of  her  ad- 
versity, and  was  determined  to  put  her  best 
foot  forward.  And  what  an  attractive 
voice  and  fine  eyes  she  had.  As  he  looked 
at  her  he  said  to  himself  that  she  was 
qualified  for  the  position  as  one  in  a 
thousand;  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  un- 
derstand without  becoming  obtrusive,  who 
would  be  neither  a  machine  nor  a  coquette; 
and  though  she  was  a  novice,  the  endorse- 
ment was  expHcit  on  the  score  of  her  ca- 
pacity. Gordon  felt  that  she  would  give  a 
new  atmosphere  to  his  office. 

Constance,  on  her  part,  was  pleased  to 
encounter  one  not  wholly  a  stranger. 
Though  she  had  acquired  deftness  in  her 
work,  she  felt  nervous  at  actual  respon- 
sibiHty,  and  the  memory  of  the  lawyer's 
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kind  eyes  and  frank  smile  gave  her  assur- 
ance. As  she  saw  him  again  she  was  sure 
that  he  would  be  considerate  and  reason- 
able. Mrs.  Wilson  had  spoken  of  an  open- 
ing in  Mr.  Howard's  ofi&ce,  where  she 
would  be  one  of  a  roomful  of  type- writers, 
but  she  was  glad  now  that  this  opportunity 
had  been  offered  her  instead.  There  would 
be  less  excitement  and  less  contact  with  the 
hurly-burly  of  large  events,  and  less  chance 
for  promotion  and  for  better  pay  in  case 
she  proved  proficient.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  believed  that  she  w  ould  find  here 
a  secure  and  agreeable  haven  where  she 
could  do  her  best  with  self-respecting  faith- 
fulness and  support  her  children  suitably. 
As  she  arranged  her  small  effects  in  the 
desk  provided  for  her,  she  concluded 
already  that  she  was  very  fortunate. 

Just  a  year  had  passed  since  Constance 
had  begun  her  new  life  in  Lincoln  Cham- 
bers, and  the  impulse  of  that  new  life  may 
be  said  to  have  dated  from  her  visit  to  Mrs. 
Randolph  Wilson.  From  that  interview 
and  that  house  she  had  brought  away  en- 
couragement and  inspiration.  The  text  of 
the  value  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  possessed 
her  soul  with  the  ardor  of  a  new  faith. 
Suddenly  and  with  captivating  clearness 
it  had  been  revealed  to  her  that  the  external 
fitness  of  things  is  a  fact  and  not  to  be  ig- 
nored, and  that  the  purely  introspective, 
subjective  vision  sees  only  half  the  truth  of 
existence.  She  perceived  that  she  had  been 
content  with  rectitude,  and  unadorned 
plainness;  that  she  had  been  indifferent  and 
bUnd  to  color,  variety,  and  artistic  excel- 
lence. It  was  as  though  she  had  been  nour- 
ished on  skimmed  milk  instead  of  cream, 
as  though  her  diet  had  been  a  monotonous 
simple  regimen  without  a  luscious  ingre- 
dient. 

To  begin  with,  she  had  turned  her 
thought  to  her  own  home,  where  cleanK- 
ness  and  order  ruled,  but  where  she  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  other  than  haphaz- 
ard efforts  at  pleasing  effects.  Her  idea 
had  been  to  be  comfortable  and  decent,  and 
to  let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself,  but  now 
the  ambition  was  awakened  to  impart  taste 
to  her  surroundings.  To  her  satisfaction 
she  found  that  this  was  not  difficult  to  ac- 
complish even  with  her  modest  resources, 
as  her  mentor  had  predicted.  Her  wom- 
an's intelligence  and  native  refinement  rein- 
forced her  aroused  interest,  and  by  altering 


the  angles  and  position  of  her  furniture, 
and  by  introducing  a  few  spots  of  color  to 
enliven  the  monotony  of  her  rooms  she  was 
able  to  effect  a  modest  transformation  de- 
lightful to  her  own  eyes.    To  plant  flowers 
in  boxes  for  her  windows  and  to  arrange 
the  few  pictures  she  owned  to  advantage 
was  the  next  step.    The  modern  design  of 
her  apartment  lent  itself  to  her  efforts,  as 
though  its  newness,  its  modern  tiles  and  its 
wall-papers  were  in  league   against    dull 
commonplaceness,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
presently  almost  horrible  that  she  had  re- 
mained indifferent  for  so  long  to  the  neces- 
sity of  external  appearances,  absorbed  in 
the  processes  of  introspection.     When  she 
and  Emil  had  married  her  predominant 
impulse  had  been  to  be  a  good,  loving  wife 
to  him,  and  to  make  his  home  inviting  by 
her  cheerfulness  and  tact.    The  new,  clean 
house  had  seemed  to  her  pretty  in  itself, 
and  she  had  taken  for  granted  that  the  sets 
of  furniture,  the  carpets,  and  other  house- 
hold goods,  bought  hastily,  could  not  fail 
to  set  it  forth  to  advantage.  They  were  sub- 
stantial, fresh,  and  paid  for,   and  in  her 
happiness  it  had  not   occurred  to  her  to 
bother  further.      To   do  so  would  have 
seemed  to  savor  of  undue  worldliness.  Now 
how  far  away  appeared  that  time  of  joyful 
ignorance,  and  how  foreign  to  her  present 
sophistication  its  artless  outlook.     She  had 
deemed  herself  cultivated  then,  and  later,  in 
the  stress  of  her  misfortunes,  had  cherished 
thoughtful  simplicity  as  the  essence  of  per- 
sonal  refinement,  the  life-buoy  to  which 
she  clung  amid  the  waste  of  waters.    By 
the  light  of  experience  it  was  plain  that  she 
had  starved  herself  and  eschewed  as  effete 
or  unimportant  that  which  was  wholesome 
and  stimulating.     The  same  impulse  led 
her  to  take  a  new  interest  in  her  own 
personal  appearance,  to  arrange  her  hair 
tastefully,  to  consider  a  little  what  colors 
suited  her  best,  and  in  various  simple  ways 
to  make  the  most  of  her  own  personal 
advantages  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Not  in  the   spirit  of  vanity,   but  in  ac- 
knowledgment   that    she    had  too   much 
neglected  the  temple  of  the  body.     And 
not  only  in  respect  to  beauty  in  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  every-day  life  did 
she  feel  that  she  had  been  blind  to  what 
existence  offered,  but  where  art  touched  re- 
ligion.    She  was  able  to  approach  faith 
from  a  new  point  of  view ;  to  wrap  her  naked 
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intellectual  communion  with  the  garment 
of  the  church  properties — to  yield  herself 
to  the  spell  of  the  solemn  architecture,  the 
new  stained-glass  windows,  the  artistic 
reredos,  and  the  vested  choir  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's— without  suspicion  or  doubt.  Her 
life  had  lacked  the  impulse  of  art,  and  in 
finding  it  she  believed  that  she  had  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  a  closer  approach  to  God. 

She  sought  by  zeal  to  make  atonement  to 
Mr.  Prentiss  for  her  past  deficiencies.  It 
did  not  appear  to  her  essential  to  recant  her 
errors  formally;  indeed,  she  did  not  do  so  to 
herself,  for  in  respect  to  certain  dogmas  and 
supernatural  claims  of  the  creed  she  had 
not  disowned  her  independence  of  thought. 
That  which  she  wished  to  disown  unmis- 
takably was  the  coldness  of  her  attitude 
toward  spiritual  things;  she  wished  her 
rector  to  realize  that  heart  was  predom- 
inating over  mind,  and  that  trusting, 
ardent  worship  had  taken  the  place  of  spec- 
ulative lip  service.  A  sermon  by  Mr. 
Prentiss  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  further 
this  attitude.  It  was  on  the  essentials  of 
the  reHgious  faith,  and  he  defined  them  as 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  love 
through  man  to  God.  Although  he  did  not 
in  terms  disparage  the  importance  of  the 
dogmas  and  traditions  of  the  church,  the 
impression  left  on  Constance  was  that  he 
had  passed  them  by  as  embodying  the  an- 
tiquated letter,  but  not  the  modern  temper 
of  Christian  doctrine.  To  her  eager  imag- 
ination the  doubts  which  had  harassed  her 
in  the  past  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
miracles,  and  kindred  scriptural  deviation, 
from  the  natural  order  of  the  universe  were 
reduced  to  trivial  importance.  Instead  of 
stumbhng-blocks  to  faith,  they  had  become 
objects  of  secondary  interest,  to  one  side  of 
the  high-road  along  which  the  ^Christ-hf e 
was  leading  mankind. 

How  better  could  she  manifest  this 
change  of  mood  to  Mr.  Prentiss  than  by 
devotion  to  church  work?  She  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  in  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  mission  church  con- 
nected with  St.  Stephen's,  joined  once  more 
a  Bible-class  under  her  rector's  instruction, 
and  undertook  to  befriend  some  poor  fam- 
ihes  less  fortunate  than  herself  on  the  parish 
lists.  But  her  dearest  service  was  to  help 
to  deck  the  church  for  the  great  Christian 
festivals,  Christmas  and  Easter.  To  ar- 
range the  evergreen  and  mistletoe,  the  pro- 


fusion of  lilies  and  roses,  humbly  and  under 
the  guidance  of  those  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters, but  with  devoted  hands,  gave  her  a 
chance  to  ventilate  the  new  poetry  of  her 
soul.  She  had  become  enamored  of  the 
charm  of  flowers;  she  dehghted  in  the  swell 
of  the  organ  and  the  melodious  chants  of 
the  rejoicing  choir.  Her  wilKng  fingers 
quickly  became  skilful.  At  the  second 
Easter  she  was  even  appealed  to  on  minor 
points  of  taste  by  some  of  her  fellow- 
workers,  so  that  Loretta  Davis,  who  was 
standing  by  holding  smilax,  nudged  her  as 
a  sign  of  congratulation,  for  she  had  repre- 
sented herself  to  Loretta  as  a  complete 
novice  in  such  matters.  Very  grateful  and 
inspiriting  to  Constance  was  Mrs.  Wilson's 
voluntary  tribute  on  the  same  evening  that 
she  had  been  of  notable  service.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  the  presiding  genius  and  lady 
bountiful  of  these  festivals,  especially  on 
Easter  Day.  It  was  she  who  said  yearly 
to  Mr.  Prentiss,  "Date  plenis  HHa,"  and, 
acting  on  that  cue,  gave  orders  to  the  florists 
to  exhaust  the  green-houses  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  spare  neither  expense  nor 
pains  to  make  St.  Stephen's  the  most  beau- 
tiful sanctuary  in  Benham.  It  was  she  who 
organized  and  tactfully  controUed  the  large 
committee  of  ladies  whose  annual  labor  of 
love  it  was  to  dress  the  church.  It  was  she 
who  oversaw  and  checkmated  the  com- 
monplace intentions  of  the  professional 
decorators  employed  to  fasten  festoons  and 
clusters  beyond  the  reach  of  ladylike  gym- 
nastics; and  it  was  she  who  originated  or 
set  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  artistic 
scheme  of  design  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  had  several  triumphs 
as  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  afforded 
her  by  her  daughter's  marriage,  but  noth- 
ing had  given  her  more  satisfaction  than 
the  progress  of  Loretta  Davis's  redemption 
through  association  with  Constance.  She 
had  jumped  at  the  idea  of  placing  the  way- 
ward girl  in  the  opposite  tenement,  feehng 
that  the  experience  would  be  a  blessing  to 
both  women ;  that  it  would  provide  Loretta 
with  a  sympathetic  fellow  struggler  and 
example,  and  give  Mrs.  Stuart  the  self- 
respecting  occasion  to  help  as  well  as  to  be 
helped.  Still  it  was  an  experiment  until 
tried,  the  success  of  which  could  not  be 
taken  for  granted. 

That  their  relations  had  become  sym- 
pathetic was  due  mainly  to  Constance.      In 
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her  present  mood  the  unfortunate  girl 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  her  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  usefulness,  as  a  test  of 
her  own  spiritual  regeneration.  Here  was 
the  best  chance  of  all  to  show  her  changed 
heart  to  her  rector.  Her  recognition  from 
the  outset  that  Loretta  was  distasteful  to 
her,  and  her  shrinking  not  only  from  the 
girl's  attitude  toward  sin  but  from  her 
smart  matter-of-fact  personaHty  served 
merely  as  a  spur  to  her  own  zeal.  She 
would  win  her  over  and  be  won  over  her- 
self ;  she  would  unearth  the  palpitating  soul 
of  which  Mrs.  Wilson  had  confided  to  her 
that  she  had  caught  a  glimpse,  and  teach 
her  to  reassert  and  develop  her  woman- 
hood. Help  came  unexpectedly  from  Lo- 
retta herself  after  the  ice  of  acquaintance 
was  broken  and  the  two  women  found 
themselves  close  neighbors.  Constance 
was  attracted  by  the  keenness  of  her  intel- 
ligence which,  though  Loretta  was  igno- 
rant and  undisciplined,  was  apt  to  go 
straight  to  the  mark  on  the  wings  of  rough 
but  pungent  speech.  It  conciliated  Con- 
stance to  discover  this  trait,  for  she  shrank 
from  self-deception  as  a  moral  blemish  and 
one  more  typical  of  women  than  of  men. 
The  girl's  directness  awoke  an  answering 
chord.  A  clear  head  removed  half  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  situation,  and  held  out  the  hope 
that  wise  counsel  would  not  be  lost. 

Loretta  made  no  mystery  of  her  circum- 
stances. She  told  the  story  of  her  shame 
with  matter-of-fact  ghbness  as  an  every- 
day incident  in  human  life,  lamentable 
possibly  on  conventional  grounds,  but  not 
to  be  judged  harshly  by  the  discerning, 
among  whom  she  chose  to  place  Constance. 
The  thing  had  happened,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  or  done  but  make  the 
best  of  it — which  now  included  the  baby. 

"  She  wanted  me  to  keep  it,  and  I  said  I 
would,  and  that  I'd  come  and  hve  here  and 
see  how  I  Hked  it.  I  shocked  her  and — 
well,  I  had  never  talked  with  anyone  just 
like  her  before.  She  seemed  set  on  my 
Hving  here,  so  I  thought  I'd  try." 

"She"  was  always  Mrs.  Wilson.  This 
was  Loretta's  invariable  way  of  referring 
to  her,  as  if  there  could  be  no  question  who 
was  meant.  She  talked  of  her  constantly, 
with  an  eager  yet  shy  interest,  which  prompt- 
ly revealed  to  Constance  how  matters 
stood.  Loretta  had  taken  up  her  duties  as 
a  mother  and  subordinated  her  own  wan- 


ton theories  to  please  Mrs.  Wilson.  This 
was  the  bond  which  held  her,  not  religion 
or  the  qualms  of  self-respect.  Yet  it  was  a 
bond,  and  Constance  recognized  it  as  one  to 
be  cherished.  To  hear  this  woman,  so  bold 
and  indehcate  in  every-day  speech,  ask 
questions  concerning  her  divinity  with  a 
shyness  not  unlike  that  of  a  bashful  lover 
was  interesting.  Was  not  she  herself  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  charm  ?  Was  not 
this  infatuation  another  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  ?  Thus  Con- 
stance felt  that  she  had  a  clue  to  her  new 
companion's  nature,  which  she  did  her  best 
to  utilize.  So  it  happened  that  Loretta 
went  to  church  because  she  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Wilson  from  where  they 
sat;  and  Loretta  took  a  new  interest  in  her 
baby  from  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Wilson 
sent  her,  tied  up  with  a  pretty  ribbon,  a 
little  embroidered  infant's  jacket  bought  at 
a  fair;  and  Loretta  helped  to  deck  St. 
Stephen's  at  Easter  because  of  the  cha.nce 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  speak  to  her,  as 
of  course  she  did.  Constance  found  her- 
self a  silent  but  zealous  conniver  and  ac- 
compHce;  and  it  impressed  her  that  the 
object  of  devotion  seemed  instinctively 
aware  both  of  it  and  the  girl's  need,  for 
every  now  and  then  Mrs.  Wilson  would 
make  the  occasion  by  a  few  words,  a  note,  a 
visit  or  a  gift  to  lift  Loretta  above  the  level 
of  her  own  devices.  For  just  as  Antaeus 
gained  strength  by  contact  with  the  earth, 
Loretta's  spirit  seemed  to  crave  the  inspi- 
ration of  Mrs.  Wilson's  gracious  patronage. 
Though  slap-dash  and  over-confident  in 
her  ways,  Loretta  was  capable  and  quick 
to  adopt  and  to  perform  skilfully  whatever 
appealed  to  her.  Her  experience  as  a 
cashier  in  a  drug  store  had  given  her  a  lingo 
and  a  certain  famiharity  concerning  mod- 
ern remedies,  and  she  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude with  her  hands.  Some  of  the  maternal 
hygienic  niceties  practised  by  Constance 
appeared  to  amuse  her  at  first,  but  as  she 
became  more  interested  in  her  baby,  she 
outdid  her  neighbor  in  pharmaceutical 
experiments  with  powder,  oil,  perfume,  and 
whatever  she  thought  likely  to  make  her 
child  a  savory  specimen  of  babyhood. 
When  the  child  was  a  year  old,  Mrs.  Wilson 
made  good  her  promise  that  Loretta  should 
be  instructed  in  nursing  by  securing  her 
admission  to  a  hospital.  At  the  same  time 
she  engaged  another  of  her  wards,  a  re- 
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sponsible,  elderly  woman,  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  Loretta's  tenement,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  this  custodian  should  also  tend 
Constance's  children  during  their  mother's 
absence  down-town.  How  to  guard  her 
children  properly  after  their  return  from 
school  had  been  agitating  Constance,  and 
this  plan  was  exactly  to  her  Hking.  She 
paid  a  small  sum  weekly  from  her  earnings 
for  the  supervision,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Loretta  should  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege after  her  apprenticeship  was  over  and 
she  had  become  self-supporting.  So  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  she  had  reason  to  be 
gratified  by  her  philanthropic  experiment 
in  Lincoln  Chambers. 


XIV 

|HE  zest  of  existence  must  be 
largely  ethical  and  subject- 
ive for  the  majority  of  us  or 
we  should  speedily  become 
despondent  or  bored.  Con- 
tact with  life  is  necessarily 
so  commonplace  for  the  mass  of  humanity, 
that,  were  we  dependent  on  personal  par- 
ticipation in  large  events  and  dramatic, 
splendid  experiences  for  inspiration  and 
content,  few  would  not  find  themselves 
restless  and  in  the  mental  doldrums.  Fort- 
unately for  our  peace  of  mind,  most  of  us 
not  only  appreciate  that  pictorial  and 
world-stirring,  or  even  exciting,  affairs  can 
be  the  lot  of  only  a  fraction  of  mankind, 
but,  by  virtue  of  the  imagination,  manage 
to  impart  to  our  more  or  less  humble  vicissi- 
tudes the  aspect  of  an  engrossing  situation. 
We  recognize  the  relative  insignificance  of 
the  individual  drama,  but  its  reality  holds 
us.  Its  characters  may  be  few,  its  scenery 
bare,  its  action  trite  and  simple  to  other 
eyes,  yet  each  of  us,  as  the  leading  actor, 
finds  in  the  development  of  a  human  soul 
a  part  which  fascinates  him,  and  lends  itself 
to  the  finest  shades  of  expression.  Whether 
it  be  a  king  on  his  throne,  or  a  cripple  in  his 
cot,  the  essential  matter  to  the  world  is  the 
nice  interpretation.  So,  as  the  true  artist 
in  a  subordinate  role  forgets  for  the  time 
that  he  is  not  the  leading  actor,  we  refuse 
to  be  depressed  by  the  unimportance  of  our 
theatricals  and  are  absorbed  by  the  unfold- 
ing perplexities  of  our  own  soul  play. 
It  is  every  American  woman's  privilege, 


according  to  her  tastes,  to  dream  that  she 
may  become  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the   United   States,   or  wield   a  powerful 
personal  influence  as  a  poetess,  humani- 
tarian educator,  or  other  exponent  of  mod- 
ern ^  feminine    usefulness.     In    marrying 
Emil  Stuart,  Constance  had  renounced  the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  former  possibiHty. 
She  had  sacrificed  all  hopes  of  personal 
public  distinction,  but  there  still  had  re- 
mained the  vision  of  becoming  famous  by 
proxy,  through  her  husband.     If  this  had 
never  appeared   to  her  happy  eyes  as  a 
bride  more  than  an  iridescent  dream,  the 
idea  that  she  would  presently  be  working 
in  a  lawyer's   office  would  have  seemed 
utterly  inconsistent  with  her  scheme  of  life, 
and  a  violation  of  her  horoscope.  Yet,  now 
that  she  was  estabHshed  in  this  position, 
she  found  the  experience  not  only  satis- 
factory,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,   but 
interesting.     In  the  first  place,  it  stirred 
her  to  be  down-town  in  the  swift  current 
of   affairs  and  a  part  of   the  busy  crowd 
which  peopled  the   huge    office-buildings 
and  swept  to  and  from  its  work  with  the 
regularity  and  rhythmic  force  of  the  tide. 
Through  this  daily  contact  she  discerned, 
as  never  before,  the  dignity  and  the  pathos 
of  labor,   and  gained  both   courage  and 
exhilaration  from  the  thought  that,  though 
there  were  generals  and  captains,  and  she 
was  in  the  rear  rank  of  privates,  the  real 
strength  of  the  army  lay  in  the  faithful 
performance  by  the  individual  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  world's  toil  entrusted  to  him- 
self or  herself.     There  was  attraction,  too, 
in  her  employment,  though  her  task  was 
but  to  register  and  reproduce  with  des- 
patch the  thoughts  of  others.     The  occu- 
pation tested  her  accuracy,  patience,  tact, 
and  dihgence.     She  must  avoid  blunders 
and  be  swift  to  comprehend.    There  were 
secrets  in  her  keeping ;  affairs  upon  the  issue 
of  which  hinged  large  sums  of  money,  and 
often   the   happiness   of  leading   citizens, 
who  were  clients  of  the  office;  close  legal 
battles  between  mind  and  mind;  domestic 
difficulties  settled  out  of  court;  and  suits 
for  injuries,  where  the  price  of  a  Hfe  or  of  a 
Hmb  were  at  stake.      Her  lips  must  be 
sealed,  and  she  must  seem  unaware  of  the 
tragedies  which  passed  beneath  her  obser- 
vation.    Yet  the  human  element  became 
a  constant,  vivid  interest  to  her,  and  now 
and  then  it  happened,   as,   for  instance, 
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when  a  forlorn  hope  brought  Hberal  dam- 
ages to  the  wronged  or  the  afflicted,  that 
she  was  taken  into  the  secret  by  the  exult- 
ant plaintiff,  and  was  able  to  rejoice  openly. 

There  was,  finally,  her  association  with 
her  employer.  From  this  she  had  not 
expected  much.  She  was  there  to  execute 
his  instructions  without  superfluous  words 
or  the  obtrusion  of  her  own  personality. 
She  knew,  instinctively,  that  he  would  not 
treat  her  merely  as  a  machine,  but  she  took 
for  granted  that  their  relations  would  be 
formal.  It  pleased  her  that,  though  this 
was  the  case,  there  were  moments,  even 
from  the  first,  when  he  let  her  perceive  that 
he  regarded  her  as  a  social  companion. 
To  evince  a  kindly  interest  in  her  personal 
affairs  was  simply  human;  anyone  might 
show  this ;  but  to  talk  with  her  on  the  top- 
ics of  the  day,  to  call  her  attention  to  a 
book  or  an  article,  or,  as  presently  hap- 
pened, to  invite  her  opinion  on  a  question 
of  legal  ethics,  was  a  flattering  indication 
that  he  considered  their  point  of  view  the 
same.  A  difference  in  point  of  view  is  the 
most  insurmountable,  because  the  most 
intangible,  barrier  to  the  free  play  of  human 
sympathy  and  the  social  instinct.  It  is  the 
last  great  fortress  in  the  pathway  of  de- 
mocracy; one  which  the  besiegers  will  be 
able  to  carry  only  by  learning  the  pass- 
word. A  free-masonry  exists,  from  the  cut 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  hair  and  coat, 
between  those  who  recognize  each  other, 
and  not  to  speak  the  same  language  palsies 
the  best  intentions.  Modest  as  her  intro- 
duction to  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson  had 
made  her,  Constance  in  her  heart  believed 
that  she  spoke  the  same  mental  language 
as  Mr.  Perry.  But  would  he  recognize  it  ? 
That  he  did  so  not  only  increased  her  in- 
terest in  serving  him,  but  held  out  the 
promise  of  a  new  friend.  He  might  so 
easily  have  passed  her  over,  he  who  was 
so  busy  and  had  so  many  acquaintances. 
Yet  it  was  plain  that  he  liked  to  talk  to  her, 
and  that  he  availed  himself  of  opportunities 
for  conversation.  At  the  end  of  a  year  it 
happened  that  the  other  stenographer,  her 
predecessor,  left  Mr.  Perry's  employment 
in  order  to  marry.  As  a.  consequence,  Con- 
stance became  the  senior  clerk,  and  was 
given  formal  charge  of  the  office  with  a 
slight  increase  in  pay. 

She  would  scarcely  have  been  human 
had  Gordon  Perry's  complimentary  inter- 


est failed  to  inspire  her  with  some  degree  of 
hero-worship.  Yet,  though  she  was  pres- 
ently aware  that  she  had  set  him  on  a 
pedestal,  she  felt  that  she  had  excellent 
reasons  for  her  partiality.  Was  he  not  a 
clear-headed,  astute  reasoner,  as  well  as  || 
kind?  A  thorough,  conscientious  worker, 
who  went  to  the  root  of  whatever  he  under- 
took, and  prosecuted  it  vigorously,  as  well 
as  a  gracious  spirit  with  a  sense  of  humor  ? 
If  she  did  not  reveal  much  of  the  last 
quality  herself,  she  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
it  in  others,  especially  when  it  was  the  sort 
of  humor  which  championed  truth  against 
error  and  could  be  playful  or  caustic,  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  He  was  simple  and 
approachable,  yet  he  had  influential  and 
fashionable  friends.  Recently  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Randolph 
Wilson,  and  was  on  pleasant  terms  with 
her.  Constance  had  recognized  her  hand- 
writing, and  had  been  apprised  by  Loretta  ' 
of  his  presence  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  enter- 
tainments. Loretta  had,  what  seemed  to  j 
Constance,  almost  a  mania  for  the  social  ' 
department  of  newspapers.  She  knew  by 
rote  the  names  of  the  society  leaders,  and 
was  familiar  through  reportorial  photog- 
raphy, with  many  of  their  faces.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  the  bright,  particular  star  in 
this  galaxy  of  interest.  Loretta  searched 
with  avidity  for  every  item  of  gossip  which 
concerned  her  divinity,  and  took  a  hectic 
pleasure  in  retailing  her  information.  Thus 
it  happened  that  every  now  and  then  she 
would -exclaim:  "I  see  that  your  boss  was 
at  her  last  entertainment,"  the  fact  of  which 
was  more  agreeable  to  Constance  than  the 
phraseology.  Loretta's  diction  was  always 
clear,  but  Constance,  who  wished  to  feel 
that  they  spoke  the  same  language,  had 
often  to  bite  her  lips  as  a  reproof  to  her 
sensibilities ;  and,  especially,  when  she  heard 
her  hero  spoken  of  as  her  boss.  It  was  so 
wide  of  the  truth  regarding  him. 

Then  there  was  his  mother,  and  here 
again  Constance  had  cause  to  feel  gratified. 
Quite  unexpectedly  Mrs.  Perry  had  called 
upon  her,  seeking  her  at  Lincoln  Chambers 
in  the  late  afternoon  when  she  was  likely  to 
be  at  home.  While  serving  her  five  o'clock 
tea,  Constance  had  observed,  with  interest 
in  her  personality,  marked  resemblances  to 
her  son.  He  had  inherited  her  naturalness 
and  mental  vigor.  Her  cheerful  directness, 
too,  but  in  his  case  the  straightforward  atti- 
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tude  was  softened  by  the  habit  of  dehbera- 
tionand  garnished  by  a  more  tolerant  gaiety. 
It  was  obvious  that  Mrs.  Perry  maintained 
the  integrity  of  her  convictions  until  they  ran 
counter  in  daily  life  to  his,  and  in  capitulat- 
ing reserved  always  the  privilege  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  still,  which  she  exercised 
with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek,  thereby  betray- 
ing her  great  pride  in  her  son,  and  in  her 
son's  superior  wisdom.  She  professed,  for 
instance,  to  regard  his  ideas  concerning  the 
new  home  in  which  he  had  just  installed  her, 
and  where  she  was  keeping  house  for  him, 
as  extravagant.  What  was  the  use  of  spend- 
ing so  much  on  mere  creature  comforts? 
She  did  not  need  them.  She  had  sat  on 
straight-backed  chairs  all  her  days  and  pre- 
ferred them,  and  she  did  not  require  a  tele- 
phone to  order  her  marketing. 

"When  I  was  young,"  she  said  to  Con- 
stance, "there  was  only  one  set  bath-tub 
in  a  house,  if  any,  and  no  modern  plumb- 
ing. We  carried  hot  water  upstairs  in 
pails,  and  those  who  drew  water  from  the 
boiler  poured  in  as  much  as  they  took. 
But  there  are  so  many  labor-saving  ma- 
chines to-day,  that  sheer  laziness  is  at  a 
premium.  Gordon  declares  that  I'm  all 
wrong,  and  that  more  people  are  clean 
and  comfortable  as  a  consequence.  Then, 
as  to  the  wall-papers  and  carpets  and 
upholstery,  well,  they're  pretty,  I  can't 
deny  that.  But,  somehow,  it  goes  against 
my  grain  to  see  so  many  bright  colors. 
Yet  when  I  say  it  looks  frivolous,  Gordon 
simply  laughs.  So  I've  promised  to  hold 
my  tongue  until  everything  is  finished,  and 
to  let  him  have  his  way.  He  likes  to  have 
his  way  almost  as  much  as  I  do  mine,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  and  the  strangest  part  is  that, 
though  he  doesn't  always  convince  me,  I 
have  a  secret  feehng  that  he  must  be 
right." 

Constance  was  taken  to  see  the  new 
house  in  one  of  the  outlying  and  more 
fashionable  wards  of  the  city,  which,  as 
Mrs.  Perry  had  declared,  was  supplied 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  was 
being  furnished  with  an  eye  to  artistic  taste. 
It  became  evident  that  the  old  lady,  despite 
her  misgivings,  was  very  proud  at  heart  of 
the  whole  estabHshment,  but  that  her  satis- 
faction centred  in  the  library — her  son's 
room — a  cosy,  spacious  apartment  with 
tall  shelves  for  his  books  and  various  con- 
veniences adapted   to   a  bachelor  and  a 


student.  As  standing  on  the  threshold, 
she  exhibited  it  to  her  guest  with  a  shy  pride, 
which  almost  seemed  to  gasp  at  the  effects 
disclosed,  she  murmured:  "It  sometimes 
seems  to  me  a  wicked  waste  of  money; 
but  I'm  glad  to  think  he's  going  to  be  so 
comfortable." 

Constance  replied,  "It's  a  delightful 
room.  Just  the  place,  restful  to  the  body 
and  stimulating  to  the  spirit,  which  a  busy 
man  Hke  Mr.  Perry  ought  to  have." 

"  There  can  be  nothing  too  good  for  him, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"I  heartily  assent,"  said  Constance, 
smiHng.  "And  I  agree  with  your  son 
that  it  is  sensible  and  right  to  surround 
oneself  with  pretty  things  if  one  has  the 
means." 

"  I  guess  that  he  must  have  talked  it  over 
with  you,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  keen 
glance. 

"No." 

"Well,  it's  a  wonder  he  hasn't,  for  he 
sets  store  by  your  opinion  on  lots  of  things. 
In  my  day,  compliments  weren't  consid- 
ered good  for  young  people,  but  I  don't 
believe  from  your  looks  that  you'll  work 
any  the  less  well,  because  I  let  you  know 
what  he  thinks  of  you.  He  was  saying  the 
other  day  that  he  feared  you  must  find 
thumping  on  that  machine  of  yours,  week 
in  and  week  out,  and  taking  down  letters 
in  double-quick  time,  dull  work,  and  I  told 
him  that  a  woman  of  the  right  sort,  with 
two  children  to  support,  had  no  time  to 
feel  dull  or  to  think  about  her  feelings,  but 
was  thankful  for  the  chance  of  steady  em- 
ployment. You  see  I  know  something 
about  that  myself.  You  have  your  boy 
and  girl  to  keep  your  thoughts  busy,  just 
as  I  had  him." 

"Yes,  indeed.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  for  Mr.  Perry.  No  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet,  and  need  not  be,  I  suppose, 
to  his  stenographer.  You  won't  think  it 
presumptuous  of  me  to  say  that  he  has 
been  very  considerate,  and  that  I  enjoy 
taking  down  his  words  because  he  is  so 
inteUigent  and  so  thorough?" 

"There's  no  one  who  likes  to  hear  nice 
things  said  about  him  so  well  as  his  mother. 
There's  only  one  fault  about  him,  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  that  may  be  cured  any  day. 
He's  a  bachelor.  I  would  move  straight 
out  of  this  house  to-morrow  in  order  to 
see  him  well  married." 
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"  That  wouldn't  be  necessary,  I  imagine, 
Mrs.  Perry." 

' '  Yes,  it  would.  I  should  make  a  detestable 
mother-in-law.  Gordon  gets  his  clear-head- 
edness from  me,  and  I  know  my  own  faults. 
I  shouldn't  be  jealous,  but  I  should  wish 
her  to  do  things  in  my  way,  and  she  would 
wish  to  do  them  in  hers,  so  we  should  clash. 
I  wouldn't  risk  it.  But  I'd  be  willing  to 
die  to-morrow  and  never  to  kiss  my  grand- 
children if  only  he  had  a  good  wife.  I 
should  be  very  particular,  though." 

''  I  should  think  so.  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  he  may  meet  a  woman  worthy 
of  him."  Constance  was  a  little  surprised 
by  her  own  fervor.  Expressed  in  sound 
it  seemed  to  her  almost  familiar.  Then, 
without  knowing  why,  she  sighed.  Was 
it  because  she  painfully  recalled  that  mar- 
riage was  a  lottery  ? 

Mrs.  Perry  evidently  ascribed  the  sigh 
to  that  source,  for  after  regarding  her  a 
moment,  she  said  softly,  "It  was  easier 
for  me  than  it  is  for  you.  When  I  lost  my 
husband  we  were  very  happy.  You  are  left 
alone.  You  see  my  son  has  told  me  your 
story." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  should  know." 

"  But  you  are  young,  my  dear.  Young 
and  a  charming  looking,  lovable  woman. 
The  right  man  may  come  along.  Who 
knows?" 

Constance  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
"My  husband  is  not  dead,"  she  said,  a 
little  formally. 

"Yes,  I  know.     He  deserted  you." 

"But  he  is  alive." 

"  Gordon  told  me  that  you  had  not  been 
divorced." 

"I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"You  know  where  he  is?" 

"I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard  from  him 
since  the  day  he  left  me  nearly  three  years 
ago." 

"Precisely." 

"He  is  the  father  of  my  children,  how- 
ever." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Perry  seemed  to  be 
pondering  the  thesis  contained  in  her  single 
word  of  deduction,  and  her  visitor's  reply. 
Then  she  bent  her  shrewd  eyes  on  Con- 
stance, and  said  with  a  quiet  pithiness  of 
utterance,  which  reminded  the  latter  of  her 
employer.  "I  was  not  tempted  to  marry 
again  because  I  loved  my  husband,  and 
could  not  forget  him.     But  I've  never  been 


able  to  convince  my  common  sense  that  it 
is  fair  to  asperse  the  woman  who  marries 
again  after  the  law  has  separated  her  for- 
ever from  the  man  who  has  done  her  a 
grievous  wrong,  but  to  think  it  only  right 
and  fitting  for  a  widow  to  take  a  second 
husband  when  the  first  whom  she  has 
loved,  and  who  has  loved  her,  is  in  the  grave. 
If  I  were  a  young  woman  on  my  death-bed, 
I  expect  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
beg  my  husband  to  marry  again.  But  I 
couldn't  blame  him  if  he  did.  It's  the  way 
of  human  nature,  often  as  not.  It's  hate- 
ful to  be  lonely.  And  why  shouldn't  the 
girl  marry  again,  who  has  been  left  in  the 
lurch  by  a  cruel  man,  who  has  been  false 
to  the  vow  he  took  to  support  and  protect 
her  ?  Only  the  other  day  a  rich  merchant 
whom  my  son  knows,  a  man  of  over  sixty, 
who  had  lived  with  his  wife  for  thirty  years, 
married  again  before  she  had  been  dead 
twelve  months,  and  they  had  a  solemn 
church  wedding.  It  was  your  clergyman, 
Mrs.  Stuart,  who  married  them.  I'd  call 
it  disgusting,  except  that  some  people  said 
he  was  solitary,  although  he  had  daughters. 
But  to  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  the 
other,  isn't  just.  I'm  an  old  woman,  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  dote  on  jus- 
tice." 

"  I  remember  now.  I  know  whom  you 
mean.  Loretta  insisted  on  reading  me  the 
account  of  it  from  the  newspaper.  I've 
seen  him  in  church.  He  is  one  of  the  ves- 
trymen." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  society  function.  But  I 
don't  judge  him,"  said  Mrs.  Perry,  sitting 
up  straight  to  emphasize  her  intention  to 
be  dispassionate.  "Men  are  queer.  His 
wife  was  dead,  and  he  had  the  right  to  ask 
another  woman  to  fill  her  place.  But  why, 
then,  should  anyone  criticise  you?" 

"Have  you  heard  anyone  criticise  me?" 
Constance  asked,  hoping  to  extricate  the 
conversation  from  the  depths  of  this  argu- 
ment by  a  ripple  on  the  surface. 

"  Some  of  them  would.  You  did  your- 
self, you  know." 

"It  was  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  have  never 
thought  of  marrying."  After  a  moment's 
silence,  she  added,  simply:  "How  would 
you  like  your  son  to  marry  a  divorced 
woman,  Mrs.  Perry?" 

Her  mind  had  picked  out,  instinctively, 
the  crucial  question.  The  old  lady  gave 
a  Uttle  gasp  and  start. 
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"  A  divorced  woman  ?  Gordon  ?"  Then 
she  laughed.  ''  The  way  you  said '  divorced 
woman'  had  a  formidable  sound."  The 
personal  application  was  evidently  a  sur- 
prise to  her;  evidently,  too,  it  interested 
her,  and  she  wrestled  with  it  sitting  erect 
and  bright-eyed.  In  another  moment  she 
had  worked  out  the  answer  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  "  It  would  depend  upon  her 
■  — what  she  was  like.  If  she  were  innocent 
— if  she  had  been  grossly  wronged,  and  had 
sought  the  relief  from  her  distress  which 
the  laws  allow,  and  I  liked  her  and  he  loved 
her,  I  shouldn't  object.  Or,  put  it  in  this 
way:  I  should  prefer  that  Gordon  did  not 
marry  a  widow,  but  a  girl  with  all  the 
freshness  of  her  life  before  her." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  murmured  Constance. 

"But  plenty  of  young  men  fall  in  love 
with  widows  and  marry,  and  no  one  thinks 
any  the  worse  of  the  widows,  or  of  them. 
I'd  fully  as  lief  Gordon  married  a  divorced 
woman  as  one  who  had  buried  her  husband. 
And  if  I  were  sure  she  was  a  fine  woman,  I 
can  imagine  my  sentiment  vanishing  like 
moonshine,  and  my  not  minding  a  bit." 

Constance  shook  her  head  thoughtfully. 
"He  must  marry  some  fine,  sweet  girl 
without  a  past,"  she  said  with  gentle  posi- 
tiveness. 

"Amen  to  that,  my  dear.  And  the 
sooner  the  better." 

One  day  early  in  September,  in  the  sum- 
mer following  the  date  of  this  conversation, 
Paul  Howard  entered  the  office.  As  he 
passed  into  Gordon's  private  room,  omit- 
ting the  gay  greeting  which  he  was  wont 
to  exchange  with  her,  Constance  noticed 
that  his  expression  was  grave  and  tense, 
and  that  he  looked  tired.  She  said  to  her- 
self that  his  summer  at  Newport  could  not 
have  rested  him. 

It  was  Paul's  second  season  at  Newport. 
In  accordance  with  his  half-humorous  pre- 
diction, he  had  hired  there,  the  previous 
summer,  one  of  the  most  desirable  villas, 
a  spacious  establishment  with  a  superb  out- 
look to  sea.  He  had  maintained  a  large 
steam  yacht,  and  an  elaborate  stable,  and 
had  entertained  lavishly.  All  to  please  his 
wife.  At  least  so  he  regarded  it,  and  this 
was  in  a  large  measure  the  truth.  Ever  since 
his  marriage,  five  years  back,  Paul  had  been 
saying  to  hihiself  that  he  would  like  to  spend 
his  vacation  in  some  cool,  picturesque  spot, 


far  from  scenes  of  social  display,  where  with 
his  wife  he  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature 
unreservedly,  and  recuperate  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  winter.     But,  though  he  had 
hankered  after  this  in   theory,   and    had 
broached  the'project  to  Mrs.  Howard,  some- 
how it  had  never  come  to  pass,  and  he  had 
been  secretly  aware  for  some  time  that  it 
never  would,  unless  one  of  them  had  nerv- 
ous prostration  and  were  ordered  away  by  a 
physician.     For  when  one  is  a  milhonaire 
and  has  an  ambitious  wife,  one  gets  into  the 
way  of  doing  what  other  miUionaires  do, 
and  becomes  accHmated  to  the  amusements 
proper  to  milHonaires,  until  presently  the 
necessity  of  having  luxuries  at  one's  fingers' 
ends  makes  any  other    programme  seem 
insipid  and  a  bore.     Those  who  neglect 
to  follow  their  own  tastes  cannot  fail  to  be 
moulded  by  the  tastes  which  they  adopt.  We 
readily   habituate   ourselves   to   our   sur- 
roundings, whether  it  be  to  too  few  baths, 
or  too  many.     Paul  delighted  in  the  plumb- 
ing facilities  of  his  establishment.     He  was 
perpetually  taking  baths  and  changing  his 
underclothes,   and   the  apprehension  lest 
this  orgie  be  interfered  with  had  taken  the 
edge  off  his  desire  for  closer  contact  with 
the   beauties   of   nature.     He   recognized 
the  change  in  himself,  but  charged  it  to  the 
account  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  con- 
venient depository  of  modern  philosophers. 
So,  by  the  end  of  that  first  summer,  he  had 
found  himself  content  rather  than  other- 
wise with  the  experience  and  disposed  to 
return.     To  begin  with,  his  wife  was  en- 
thusiastic.   As  she  expressed  it,  she  had  had 
the  time  of  her  hfe,  which  was  comforting. 
Although  from  Monday  morning  to  Thurs- 
day night  had  been  spent  by  him  in  New 
York  (he  had  arranged  to  be  absent  from 
Benham  during  the  summer  months  and 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  New  York 
office),  the  rest  of  the  week  was  passed  at 
Newport,  and  for  the  trip  he  had  his  own 
comfortable   yacht.     Besides,    he   took   a 
fortnight  in  August,  during  the  time  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise,  with  its  op- 
portunities to  meet  familiarly  men  of  im- 
portance in  the  financial  world.    There  was 
golf  and  riding  and  driving,  his  baths  and 
cocktails.     If  he  found  the  widely  adver- 
tised, and  rather  foolish,  extravagant  enter- 
tainments in  dog-day  August,  to  which  his 
wife  dragged  him,  tedious,  he  could  gener- 
ally slip  away  early  if  she  wished  to  stay  to 
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dance,  and  often  he  could  manage  to  be  in 
New  York  when  they  occurred.  Besides, 
since  to  be  present  at  them  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  social  recognition,  he  was  grati- 
fied to  be  treated  as  a  millionaire  would  wish 
to  be  treated  in  the  society  of  milhonaires. 
To  go,  or  at  least  to  be  represented  by  his 
wife,  who  made  his  excuses  most  charming- 
ly he  was  told,  showed  that  he  had  not  been 


"It's  my  wife.     She 


ment's  silence 
betrayed  me." 

"  Your  wife  betrayed  you  ?  "  Gordon,  as 
in  his  bewilderment  he  echoed  the  words, 
recalled  a  woman  with  a  dainty  figure,  a 
small,  sphinx-like  mouth,  full  cheeks  devoid 
of  color,  and  black  hair.  He  had  never  been 
at  Paul's  house,  but  he  had  been  introduced 
to  her,  and  he  had  frequently  seen  her  and 


left  out,  which  is  the  controlling  reason  why  her  little  girl  driving  in  her  victoria,  a  picture 
people  go  to  festivities  at  Newport,  except  to  of  up-to-date  fastidiousness.  At  the  time  of 
those  where  trinkets  of  real  value  are  given    her  marriage  she  had  been  called  the  pretti- 


away  m  the  course  of  the  evening.  Paul 
had  fully  intended  to  renounce  cocktails. 
In  fact,  he  had  sworn  off  at  Benham;  but 
since  they  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  a 
grace  before  meat  at  every  gathering  of 
Newport's  fashionable  male  contingent,  he 
had  yielded  again  like  a  good  fellow  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  just  for  one  summer.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  as  we  all 
know,  and  similarly,  destiny  often  requires 
more  than  one  summer  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  age  to  its  logical  conclusions.  This  is 
true  of  the  effect  of  cocktails  on  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  according  to  the  best  medical 
authorities.  But  we  are  not  considering 
that  here.  Indeed,  the  working  out  process 
which  Paul  now  found  confronting  him  was 
outside  of  himself  and  concerned  him  chiefl  v 


est  girl  in  Benham.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  St.  Louis  contractor  with  a  reputation 
for  executive  ability,  who  had  moved  to 
Benham  in  her  childhood  to  become  the 
president  of  a  car-building  company.  Paul's 
friends  had  intimated  that  he  had  gone 
rather  out  of  his  way  to  marry  her.  Cer- 
tainly it  had  been  considered  a  brilliant 
match  for  her. 

''Yes.  It's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  as 
you'll  appreciate  when  you  hear  the  story; 
a  hopeless  case  so  far  as  our  living  together 
is  concerned.  I've  come  to  you  for  advice 
and  to  talk  it  over,  though  she  and  I 
threshed  out  the  situation  four  days  ago. 
May  I  smoke  ?  Thanks.  You  don't  here, 
I  know ;  but  I  go  from  cigar  to  cigar  to  keep 
my  nerves  straight,   for  I'm  still  dazed, 


as  a  victim.    If  his  first  summer  at  Newport    and  I  haven't  slept  much." 


had  been  propitious,  taking  all  things,  in 
eluding  the  spirit  of  the  age,  into  considera- 
tion, the  second  had  been  productive  of 
momentous  issues.  It  was  in  relation  to 
these  that  Paul  had  come  to  consult  Gordon 
Perry,  his  friend  and  legal  adviser. 


It's  ghastly,"  murmured  Gordon. 

''  Now  that  I  look  back  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  realized  that  she  never  really  cared 
for  me.  Perhaps  the  gradual,  unconscious 
perception  of  that  reacted  on  me.  I  fell 
dead  in  love  with  her  looks,  and  would  have 
worshipped  the  ground  she  trod  on  had 
she  proved  what  I  thought  her  to  be.  As 
it  is,  I'm  humihated,  angry,  disgusted,  all 
at  sea.  But  I  can  see  that  we  should  never 
ORDON  PERRY  looked  up  be  happy  together  again.  Love  in  the  true 
from  his  desk  with  an  air  of    sense  is  over  on  both  sides.     I  tell  you  this, 

Gordon,  to  begin  with.  You  haven't 
heard  anything?" 

''Not  a  word." 

"  I  thought  it  likely  they  had  copied  the 
item  from  the  Newport  into  the  Benham 
newspapers.  Five  nights  ago  I  popped 
at  a  man  in  my  house  with  a  revolver — 
a  long  shot — just  as  he  was  escaping  over 
the  balcony  outside  my  wife's  apartment, 
and  missed.  At  the  moment  I  would  have 
given  half  my  fortune  to  kill  him.  I  dare 
say,  it's  just  as  well  I  didn't.  There  would 
have  been  a  bigger  scandal.     It  was  one 


XV 


surprise.  "Why,  Paul,  I 
thought  you'd  shaken  the 
dust  of  Benham  from  your 
feet  until  the  last  of  the 
month. "  Then  noticing  his  chent's  face  as 
they  joined  hands,  he  added,  "  I  hope  noth- 
ing has  gone  wrong." 

"Everything   is   wrong."     Paul    seated 

himself  with  grave  deliberation.     "  Are  you 

at  leisure?     What  I  have  to  consult  you 

about  will  take  some  time." 

"No  one  shall  disturb  us." 

"It  isn't  business."     Then,  after  a  mo- 
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o'clock,  and  someone  who  heard  the  noise 
— servants,  I  know  not  who — talked,  and 
two  days  later  there  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  an  allusion  to  the  mysterious 
midnight  pistol  shot  on  the  Howard  place. 
A  reporter  called  on  me ;  I  declined  to  see 
him,  but  my  butler,  who  can  be  trusted,  had 
instructions  to  say  I  was  shooting  cats. 
That's  all  the  pubHc  knows  as  yet.  Here's 
a  nice  problem  for  the  women's  debating 
clubs:  A  man  discovers  his  wife's  lover 
in  his  place ;  ought  he  to  shoot  him  like  a  rat 
on  the  spot,  or  accept  the  situation  for  what 
it  is  worth,  just  as  he  has  to  accept  a  death 
in  the  family,  a  fire,  or  any  other  visitation 
of  Providence  ?  Eh  ?  "  Paul  gave  a  short 
laugh.  "  Of  course  the  primitive  man  shot 
every  time.  But  we  can  remember  one 
husband  who  did  shoot  and  who  killed, 
and  that  all  the  exquisite  people  and  some 
of  the  wise  people  shook  their  heads  and 
declared  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  his 
daughters.  There  was  a  world-wide  scan- 
dal, and  after  the  funeral  we  were  told  that 
the  husband  had  always  been  a  crank,  in 
proof  of  which  he  died  later  in  an  insane 
asylum,  while  his  wife  has  hovered  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  smart  set  ever  since  as  a  sort 
of  blessed  martyr  to  the  rigor  of  conventions. 
No,  my  dear  fellow,  the  only  decent  thing  for 
me  to  do  now  is  to  compromise  myself  delib- 
erately with  some  common  woman,  so  as  to 
give  my  wife  the  chance  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  me.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  gallant 
modern  husband,  according  to  the  nicest 
and  latest  fashionable  code." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Paul." 

"  Wait  until  you  have  mulled  over  it  as  I 
have.  For  the  sake  of  my  Kttle  girl  her 
mother's  reputation  must  be  sacred." 

"I  see.  Then  her  misconduct  is  not 
known?" 

"It's  a  profound  secret.  That  is,  no 
one  has  seen  her  in  the  act,  but  it  seems 
that  all  Newport  except  myself  has  taken 
it  for  granted  and  been  whispering  about 
it  all  summer.  It  began  last  summer,  dolt 
that  I  was.  But  it's  not  known  officially. 
That  is,  the  newspapers  have  not  got  on  to 
it."  Paul  made  a  movement  of  impatience 
and,  rising,  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
office.  He  stopped  in  front  of  Gordon  and 
said:  "Mind  you,  the  temptation  to  kill 
him  like  a  rat  was  not  presented  to  me. 
I  don't  say  I  would  have  done  it.  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  under  all 


the  circumstances — the  gruesome  circum- 
stances— had  we  been  face  to  face  and  he 
unarmed.  He  heard  me  and  fled  by  the 
window.  I  was  in  the  ante-room  and 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and  running 
round  merely  saw  a  disappearing  figure. 
I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  I  surmised ; 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  felt  it  was 
almost  a  hopeless  shot.  Who  do  you  sup- 
pose he  was?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,  of  course." 

"Guess." 

"It  would  be  useless.  I  know  no  one 
at  Newport  except  yourself,  Paul." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Here's  situation  num- 
ber two  in  the  tragedy.  It  was  my  cousin 
Lucille's  husband,  Clarence  Waldo." 

"For  Heaven's  sake!"  Gordon  ejacu- 
lated.    "It  can't  be  possible." 

Paul's  laugh  broke  forth  again.  "  Stun- 
ning, isn't  it  ?  No  dramatist  can  improve 
on  that.  But  I  can.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms,  as  he 
stood  before  Gordon  with  a  saturnine  glee, 
as  though  he  were  enjoying  the  other's 
consternation.  "You're  wondering  what 
Mrs.  Wilson  will  say?" 

Gordon  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  terrible 
for  her,  of  course.  But  I  was  thinking  of 
your  poor  cousin." 

"Spare  your  pity  in  that  quarter,  man, 
until  you  know  the  truth.  Situation  num- 
ber three  !  Lucille  and  her  husband  have 
fallen  out,  agreed  to  differ,  ceased  to  love 
each  other,  never  have  loved  each  other, 
and  are  to  be  divorced  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Waldo  is  to  marry 
my  wife,  and  she — Lucille — has  plighted 
her  troth  to  Bradbury  Nicholson,  of  New 
York,  a  son  of  the  president  of  the  Chem- 
ical Trust,  of  whom  she  is  enamoured,  and 
with  whom,  it  seems,  she  has  been  carry- 
ing on  clandestinely  for  months.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  I  could  improve  on  myself  ?  The 
curtain  now  to  red  fire  and  the  strains  of 
Tschaikowsky !" 

Paul  flung  himself  into  his  chair,  and 
squared  his  jaw.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
like  his  father. 

Gordon  gazed  at  him  with  a  brow  of 
dismay.     "How  do  you  know  this?" 

"From  my  wife.  She  made  a  clean 
breast  of  their  affairs,  and  seemed  to  be 
rather  surprised  that  I  didn't  know.  It's 
all  cut  and  dried.  That  is,  it  is  to  work 
out  that  way  in  the  end,  and  soon,  if  I'm 
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accommodating.  And  I  am  expected  to  be. 
After  the  first  flare-up,  which  was  all  on 
my  part,  and  did  not  take  place  until  next 
morning,  we  talked  in  our  ordinary  voices, 
as  we  are  talking  now."  Since  the  climax 
of  his  narration,  Paul's  sensational  tone 
had  ceased.  He  seemed  simply  tired,  as 
though  he  had  been  suddenly  let  down. 
*'  She  set  me  the  example.  You  know  her 
face.  She  looked  whiter  than  ever,  but  was 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit.  She  said  it  was 
evident  we  were  not  suited  to  each  other.  Al- 
though I  agreed  with  her,  I  was  fool  enough 
to  ask  her  why,  and  she  intimated  politely, 
but  clearly,  that  I  bored  her — said  we  did 
not  care  for  the  same  things.  She  admitted 
that  I  was  not  to  blame  for  that,  and  that  I 
had  been  very  generous  in  money  matters. 
Then  we  talked  and  we  talked  and  we  talked, 
at  that  time  and  again  in  the  evening,  until 
the  small  hours.  The  upshot  is,  we're  to  be 
divorced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged.  She 
is  to  desert  me,  or  I  her.  She  seemed  to  be 
posted  as  to  the  law.  Or,  whatever  way  you 
suggest.  I've  given  in.  She  appealed  to  my 
common  sense,  as  she  called  it.  She  told  me 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake,  that  we  both 
knew  it,  and  that  the  sooner  we  recognized 
it,  the  better.  That  there  need  be  no  dis- 
agreeable publicity  beyond  the  fact  that  we 
were  no  longer  to  be  husband  and  wife. 
I  couldn't  deny  that  my  love  for  her  was 
dead.  The  only  difficult  question  was  the 
child.  Neither  of  us  wished  to  give  her 
up,  and  each  of  us  would  like  to  have  her 
all  the  time." 

"  Poor  little  thing ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  When  I  thought  of  Helen, 
I  told  my  wife  at  first  that  I  was  ready  to 
preserve  the  outward  forms  of  living  to- 
gether, in  the  teeth  of  her  unfaithfulness, 
for  the  sake  of  our  child.  But  she  told  me 
that  I  was  old-fashioned.  She  asked 
whether  I  thought  it  would  be  worse  for 
Helen,  or  whether  Helen  would  be  less 
happy  to  live  as  we  should  mutually  arrange 
than  to  grow  up  in  a  wretched  household, 
where  the  father  and  mother  were  utterly 
at  variance.  That  was  a  poser.  It's  the 
devil  either  way.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

''It's  the  devil,  as  you  say.  Amen,  to 
that!  But  if  it's  got  to  be — got  to  be," 
Gordon  reiterated,  "I'm  inclined  to  think 
your  wife  was  right  in  terming  your  protest 
old-fashioned.  Where  a  marriage  is  ut- 
terly blasted,  to  retain  the  husk  merely  for 


the  sake  of  the  children  must  fail,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  accom- 
pKsh  its  purpose — to  preserve  what  society 
is  pleased  to  call  the  sanctity  of  the  home." 

"  There  would  not  be  much  sanctity  left 
in  mine,"  Paul  murmured.  "However, 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  determined  to  have 
my  full  share  of  Helen,  or  fight,  we  came 
to  terms.  Helen  is  to  spend  her  winters 
with  me,  her  summer  vacations  with  her 
mother;  or  some  such  arrangement;  and, 
of  course,  I  am  to  provide  for  the  child." 
Paul  paused  reflectively.  "I  don't  think 
it  ever  occurred  to  my  wife  that  we  do  not 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  she, 
would  not  be  the  best  of  moral  influences] 
for  a  daughter.  It  seems  to  be  an  answer 
to  everything  that  we  were  not  sympa- 
thetic, and  that  she  has  met  somebody  who 
is;  her  affinity,  as  they  say.  I  had  observed 
her  intimacy  with  Waldo,  and  was  aware 
of  some  cases  at  Newport  where  women 
had  compromised  themselves  with  other 
women's  husbands;  and,  though  I  didn't 
exactly  fancy  Waldo's  attentions,  and  had 
hinted  to  her  twice  my  disapproval — to 
which  the  first  time  she  pleaded  surprise, 
and  the  second,  shrugged  her  shoulders — I 
never  divined  the  truth  until  I  received 
this."  He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  Gordon.  "  Even  then,  I 
couldn't  believe  the  worst." 

Gordon  perused  the  contents  of  the 
envelope,  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  whict 
were  the  words:  "When  the  cat's  away, 
the  mice  will  play." 

"  Humph  !     Anonymous  ! "  he  said. 

"  She  asked  me  what  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  I  told  her.  She  thinks  it  must 
have  been  sent  by  a  maid  whom  she  dis- 
charged. I  received  it  at  my  New  York 
office  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  the 
following  Sunday  night,  instead  of  leaving 
Newport  in  my  yacht,  as  usual,  I  pretended 
to  do  so,  and  returned  late  to  my  house  on 
foot.  The  rest  you  know.  It  may  be  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  business. 
However,  it's  all  over  now,  and  it's  best  it 
should  be  over.  What  I  wish  is  advice 
as  to  the  necessary  steps;  that  you  should 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"As  to  a  divorce?" 

"  Yes.  She  is  to  follow  my  instructions 
in  regard  to  it." 

"And  what  as  to  the  others — the  Wal- 
dos?" 
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''No  wonder  you  ask.  I  put  the  same 
question  to  her,  and  she  told  me  that  I 
needn't  concern  myself  about  them;  that 
they  would  find  a  way." 

"There  are  certainly  various  ways  if 
people  choose  to  connive  at  divorce.  There 
are  certain  States  where  the  residence  essen- 
tial to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  pitifully  short  time — even  as 
short  as  three  months,  and  where  an  agree- 
ment to  Hve  apart  is  allowed,  J;hrough  lack 
of  scrutiny,  to  pass  for  genuine  desertion. 
If  Mrs.  Waldo  and  her  husband  have  both 
been  guilty  of  infidehty,  neither  is  entitled 
to  a  decree  of  divorce  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice. But  that  concerns  them,  not  you. 
I  was  merely  voicing  the  regret  which  every 
decent  man  feels  that  there  shouldn't  be  a 
uniform  law  in  all  our  States.  But  here  one 
runs  up  against  the  vested  rights  of  sover- 
eign peoples.  It's  a  far  cry  from  South 
Carolina,  where  no  divorce  is  granted  for 
any  cause  whatever,  to  Wisconsin  or  Col- 
orado, where  desertion  for  one  year  is 
sufficient.  Yet,  if  one  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two,  there  is  less  injustice  and 
more  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  in 
the  latter  extreme,  radical  as  it  is,  than  in 
the  former.  Whatever  happens,  the  world 
will  never  go  back  to  marital  chains  and 
slavery."  Turning  to  the  book-case  at  his 
elbow,  Gordon  selected  a  law  book  and 
opened  it.  "  I  don't  hanker  after  divorce 
cases,  but  I'm  very  glad  you  have  come  to 
me,  Paul.  I  was  simply  shocked,  at  first; 
let  me  tell  you  now  how  heartily  sorry  I 
am  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Don.  I  knew  you  would 
be.  As  to  my  cousin,  Lucille,  I  cannot 
say,  positively,  that  she  has  taken  the  final 
step— actually  sinned.  My  wife  admitted 
that  she  had  no  real  knowledge,  though 
she  took  the  worst  for  granted.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  marriage  is  at  an  end,  that 
she  and  her  husband  are  hopelessly  alien- 
ated, and  that  at  the  first  opportunity  she 
will  marry  this  young  Nicholson.  As  to 
myself,  you  agree  with  me,  don't  you,  that 
a  divorce  is  the  only  possible,  the  only 
sensible,  course  to  adopt?" 

Gordon  paused  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing. ^  "The  only  possible,  no;  the  only 
.sensible — since  you  ask  me  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  client — in  my  opinion,  yes.  It's 
a  point  which  every  man  must  decide  for 
himself,  if  it  confronts  him.     Some  people 


would  say  to  you  that  you  should  stick  to 
your  wife,  not  live  with  her  necessarily, 
but  refuse  to  break  the  bond;  that  she 
might  repent  and  return  to  you.  It  seems 
to  me,  though,  that  if  my  wife  had  been 
false  to  me  and  my  love  for  her  were  dead, 
I  would  not  allow  such  a  sentiment — and 
it  is  only  sentiment — to  tie  me  forever  to  a 
woman  who  was  no  longer  my  wife,  except 
in  name.  Your  life  is  before  you.  Why 
should  a  vitiated  contract  be  a  bar  between 
you  and  happiness?  You  may  wish  to 
marry  again." 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

''  Naturally  you  don't  think  so,  now.  But 
why  not?" 

"As  George  the  Second  said,  'faurai  des 
mattresses,' "Paul  answered, a Httle bitterly. 

"Exactly!"  exclaimed  Gordon,  with 
eagerness.  "The  continuance  of  such  a 
bond  would  be  a  premium  on  immorality. 
That's  a  point  which  sentimentaHsts  do  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  marry  again,  they  ask.  For 
one  thing,  because  a  man's  a  man,  as  you 
and  I  know.  It's  a  new  question  to  me, 
Paul,  because,  though  it's  one  of  the  ques- 
tions ever  on  the  surface,  I  have  never  had 
to  deal  with  it  squarely  until  now.  The  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  sure  I  am  that  a  di- 
vorce would  be  sensible,  and  more  than  that, 
sensible  in  the  highest  sense,  without  a  jot  or 
a  tittle  of  deprecation.  I  know;  you  don't 
wish  to  have  to  apologize.  All  I  can  say  is, 
if  I  were  in  your  shoes,  I  would  do  the  same. 
You  have  a  right  to  your  freedom." 

"I  couldn't  see  it  in  any  other  fight. 
Besides,  my  wife  is  bent  on  being  free,  her- 
self. If  I  do  not  apply  for  a  divorce,  she 
will — and  in  the  shortest  way." 

"As  to  the  method,"  continued  Gordon, 
after  a  moment's  scrutiny  of  the  volume 
before  him,  "it  is  simple  enough — a  mere 
question  of  time.  In  this  State  where  a 
party  is  guilty  of  a  cause  for  divorce — as  in 
this  case,  infidelity — the  injured  party  is 
justified  in  leaving  the  home,  and  after  such 
separation  has  continued  for  the  statutory 
period,  the  injured  party  may  obtain  a  di- 
vorce for  desertion.  Or,  simpler  still,  your 
wife  can  desert  you,  and  after  the  necessary 
time  has  elapsed,  the  same  result  would  fol- 
low.    The  statutory  period  is  three  years." 

"  My  wife  will  not  like  that." 

"It  is  the  only  course,  if  she  desires  to 
preserve  her  reputation.     If  she  prefers  to 
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have  you  bring  a  libel  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  infidelity,  she  can  be  free  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  Also  she  could  obtain 
her  liberty  somewhat  sooner  by  changing 
her  residence  to  a  more  accommodating 
jurisdiction  and  asking  a  divorce  from  you. 
Provided  you  offered  no  opposition,  she 
might  succeed,  but  that  would  be  a  back- 
handed method  discreditable  to  you  both, 
and  an  evasion  of  the  laws  of  this  State, 
which  might,  hereafter,  be  productive  of 
unpleasant  complications.  It's  a  sad  busi- 
ness, but  you  should  have  a  clean  job." 

' '  Assuredly.  We  could  separate  at  once  ?  " 

''Yes.  But  one  of  you  must  actually 
desert  the  other.  An  agreement  to  live 
apart  does  not  constitute  legal  desertion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  to  leave  your 
house,  the  court  would  not  inquire  what 
was  going  on  in  your  mind,  provided  you 
did  not  show  by  any  overt  sign  that  you 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her.  You  can  be  glad, 
but  you  must  not  say  so." 

"I  understand.  She  need  not  be  bur- 
dened with  my  presence  from  the  outset. 
As  for  marrying  Waldo,  she  must  wait  her 
three  years." 

"  And  she  may  be  thankful  that  she  will 
be  able  to  marry  as  soon  as  the  divorce  is 
absolute.  In  some  States  the  percon  against 
whom  a  divorce  is  granted,  is  forbidden  to 
marry  altogether,  or  for  a  period  of  years 
as  a  punishment.  To  forbid  marriage  al- 
together, in  such  cases,  appears  to  me 
another  premium  on  immorality.  To  for- 
bid it  for  a  time,  may  sometimes  prevent 
indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  the  guilty, 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  like  keeping  after 
school  children  who  have  been  naughty. 
Besides,  the  party  forbidden  to  marry,  as 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  has  merely  to 
step  into  New  Jersey  and  be  married,  and 
the  second  marriage  will  be  held  legal  by 
the  New  York  courts  and  everywhere  else." 

Paul  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
"That  seems  to  me  a  decent  programme. 
My  wife  can  go  to  Europe,  and — and  when 
the  time  is  up,  marry  Waldo.  It's  easy  as 
roUing  off  a  log."  He  clapped  his  strong 
hand  on  the  wooden  arm  of  his  chair,  so 
that  it  resounded.  "My  father  will  be 
terribly  cut  up.  My  aunt — God  knows 
what  she  will  say  or  do.  As  for  myself" — 
he  paused  while  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar — "I 
shall  have  to  go  into  politics." 

"Politics?" 


"Yes.     I'd   like   to   go   to    Congress." 
Paul  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air  o£| 
one  taking  a  fresh  brace  on  life.     "I've! 
always  intended  to,  sooner  or  later.     Hadj 
it  at  the  back  of  my  mind.     But  now — 1 
well,  if  I  were  sent  to  Washington,  and] 
presently  got  a  foreign  mission,  my  wife] 
might  feel  sorry  for  a  few  minutes  that  l] 
bored  her.     Yet  I  wouldn't  have  her  back.j 
Waldo  is  welcome  to  her.     The  real  rea- 
son," he  a^ded,  suddenly,  after  another] 
pause,  "is  that  I've  been  asked.     One  ofi 
the  Republican  State  Committee  spoke  fq 
me  about  it  in  June,  just  before  I  went  t( 
Newport.     The  election  isn't  until  a  yeai 
from  this  autumn.     I  told  him  I'd  thinl 
it  over.     I've  got  to  do  something  to  couni 
teract  this  disgrace,  and  to  forget  it.     WellJ 
I  must  be  going.     I'll  see  you  again  as  sooi 
as  I  hear  from  my  wife." 

Gordon  detained  him.  "You  mustn't 
take  too  despondent  a  view  of  it.  After  allJ 
it's  not  your  fault,  it's  your  misfortune^ 
All  your  friends  will  recognize  that;  anc 
no  one  will  be  able  to  understand  how  an) 
woman  could  weary  of  the  love  of  a  man' 
like  you,  and  prefer  a  listless,  pleasure- 
seeker,  such  as  Clarence  Waldo." 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It's  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  I  suppose.  I'm  not  sorry, 
I  tell  you,  but  I'm  piqued.  We  are  shells 
upon  the  beach.  The  tide  sweeps  us  along 
even  though  we  know  it  is  the  tide,  and  can 
say  of  the  next  man,  '  what  a  fool  he  is,  to 
drift  like  that ! '  But  what  is  a  fellow  to 
do?  How  is  he  to  escape?  I'm  a  mil- 
lionaire— I'm  likely  to  bp  several  times  that 
if  nothing  breaks.  I  didn't  wish  to  go  to 
Newport,  but  I  went.  I  don't  care  for  half 
the  things  I  do,  but  they  have  to  be  done; 
that  is,  I  do  them  of  my  own  accord,  when 
the  time  comes,  and,  though  I  kick,  I  know 
I  should  regret  not  doing  them  merely 
because  they  seem  to  be  the  proper  things 
for  people  of  my  kind.  There  you  are.  I 
have  a  sort  of  double  self,  as  you  know. 
It  isn't  that  I'm  weak,  it's — what  do  you 
call  it  ? — the  force  of  my  environment.  And 
a  millionaire's  environment  has  a  pressure 
of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
It's  the  same  with  the  women.  What  with 
rich  food,  splendid  apparel,  perpetual  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  power  which  money 
gives  them  to  gratify  every  whim,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  don't  let  a  little  thing 
like  the  marriage  vow  stand  in  the  way  of 
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their  individual  preferences?  Whoistohold  dents  of  destiny  who  mpint^in  th.,      f 

them  to  account?    The  church?    Some  of  rise,  reach ta'tuTuy  Tdd^^^^^^^^ 

them  go  to  church,  but  m  their  hearts  they  ular  economic  laws  hufth.Th!!       ^  I  ^~ 

are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  world.  An^  ne^er^y'im^^ives^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

as  to  loss  of  social  position— of  which  thev  The  free  nl^v  ni  Ln^o     •  a-  ^a  ^%^^^^"?- 

There  are  too  many  sympathizers.     Or  at    United  States.     If  our  aristocracy  Droves 

least,  u  IS  mconvement  to  be  obliged  to  hurt    no  better  than  any  other¥the  rich  and 

"  RftZ  1  ^^^'.'"g^;".\fr^'=  -^"""fy-"       powerful  are  to  sneer  at  morals  and  walW 

Newport  "s^rdon '"'"'"'""''  '"  licentiousness,  we  couldn't  blame  so 

ewport,    said  <^ordon.  ciety  if  it  should  try  a  strong  dose  of  social 

I   isn  t  against  Newport.     It's  against  ism,  with  its  repressing,  monotonous  dead 

the  plutocracy  all  over  the  country.     New-  level,  rather  than  accept  the  doctnne  that 

port  merely  happens  to  be  the  place  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  i     he  sok 

very  rich  men  with  social  instincts  most  do  ruler  of  the  universe.     BuTas  good  Amer 

on^regate  in  summer.     My  domestic  trag-  icans  we  can't  afford  to  judgeC  pYutoc: 

edy  IS  typical,  yet  sporadic.     Every  season  racy,  as  yet,  by  the  vices  of  a  few  neoDk  at 

hasitscrop,but,numerically,itissmall.  In-  Newport"                 «-es  oi  a  tew  people  at 

fidelity  IS  only  one  of  the  phases  of  the  spirit  "  They  sin  in  such  a  cold-blooded  way  " 

-but  thespintisrampant.  Money-money-  said  Paul.     "If  thev  reallv  cared  ^s^nm. 

money   luxury-luxury-luxury,  self-self-self  of  the  foreigners  do^nelSuld  understand 

(individuahsm,theycallit),andintheproc-  but  they  don't  "            *=^°"'a  understand, 

ess  everything  IS  thrown  overboard,  except  "I  know     It's  onp  r,f  ti,„                  c 

the  American  flag,  and  life  becomes  on'e  old-torldTradions  that  adult  ryiralmo: 

l^lrTnd'fcr;t:f1'f  °"^^=^^^    ^^^'^^'"^^  "^y  *e  Posses^Ln Tar^tTs 
AnH  T  K  f  i        Pf^y^  cal  cleanhness.    sense.     To  commit  the  one  without  dos 

.hit's  wh^yltrluTL^ir'nTsSi    ^"-"  '"^■"?  '""^^  ■""^  ^"'^^     ^^  ^ 
be  in  It  again.     See  if  I'm  not. " 

"You're  simply  depressed,  Paul,  and  no 

wonder,"  said  Gordon,  with  genial  soHci- 

tude.   "  But  we  mustn't  judge  of  our  plutoc 


mustn't  take  them  too  seriously,  even 
though  they  are  our  countrymen  and 
women.  They  are  the  exceptions— the 
excrescences.     Look   at  your   father,  for 

J — &-— — -  i^x^uv.^-    instance.     He  belongs  to  them — but  he  ]^ 

racy-anstocracy ,  or  whatever  you  choose    not  of  them.     The  same  is  truTof  yourself  ■ 
to  call  the  personal  representatives  of  the    and  it  is  a  privilege,  with  aU  its  resDoni 
prosperityofthecountry-bytheanticsofa    bilities,    a   privileie   I   envy   you    "^Who 
ew,  disgus  mg  as  they  are.     I  agree  that    wouldn't  be  a  multlmiUionaYeff  he  cou^d> 
of  th.   l^T"'  T'  *'  ^'T^^y  ^""^  ''=^"^'=    What  is  more  alluring  than  power  ?"         ' 
n  nH  T  ^     .!"''"'''  '°"f  "^tT  "^  ''^g'^"'^^'        ^^"1  ^^t"™'^^  the  pressure  oThis  friend's 
and  I  don't  suppos'^  that  the  foundersof  our    hand.     "You're  a  eood  fellow    nnnT 
.nstitutions  ever  induded  a  leisure  class  as  a    suppose  I'm  hi'ped.'  That's  not  my  way 
part  of  their  scheme     Absorbed  in  ideals,    as  vou  know.     Usually  evemhir  I?fh 
they  neglected  to  take  poor  human  nature    me  is  rose  color;  I'm  too  goo^  an  Amer 
^fficiendymtoaccunt.     We  have  lost  the    ican,  if  anything"     nf  buttoned  his  wel" 
buffalo,butwehaveacquiredaleisureclass,    fitting  coat  with  a  dignified  2  as  thoul 

wtrCl  W  tTf  ■>  r^  *^    ''>•;  P"^^  °f  *^  suggStt  had  SrrWs 
worst.   We  cant  cut  their  heads  off;  this  IS  a    pulses  like  a  brass  band      "The  trouble  k 

free  country.   It  would  be  dreadful-dread-    that  when  I'm  feelinrwell  ev^n^^ 

ri  !i'?£''''''^'  "^^'^  *^  P'^^y^.^  ^e^^ly  the  ance  is  to  come  out  ahead  of  the  other  fel- 
low. So  we  kick  over  standards  and  de- 
generate. This  time  I've  been  struck  with 
a  club,  and— and  I  don't  see  that  it's  my 
fault.  Well,  good-bye.  As  soon  as  I  hear, 
I'll  let  you  know." 


same  old  thing  over  again— a  leisure  class  of 
voluptuaries  ?  "  Gordon  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  his  smile  died  away  at  the  vision 
which  his  words  evoked.  "  I  don't  intend 
to  beheve  it;  you  don't.     There  are  stu- 
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(To  be  continued.) 


You  won't  find  it  much  fun,"  said  the 
owner — himself  a  captain  for  twen- 
ty years — "and  you'll  want  some 
different  clothes.  Soft  coal  is  the  plentiest 
thing  on  a  tug-boat.  When  you  get  so  you 
hke  it  in  the  grub,  you  get  a  pilot's  hcense." 

I  agreed  to  dress  the  part,  and  to  cuUivate 
the  proper  taste. 

"  Early  1 "  admonished  the  owner.  "  The 
boats  get  out  at  five.  You'd  better  be  at 
the  dock  sooner.  If  Chapman's  in  with 
the  Scullin,  go  with  him.  Tell  him  I  sent 
you." 

"You  won't  see  him,  then?" 

"  I  may  and  I  may  not.  We  close  here 
at  six.  Chapman  may  not  get  in  before 
midnight.  Maybe  not  at  all.  When  a  tug 
goes  out  you  never  know  when  she's  coming 
back.  I  may  not  see  her  captain  for  a  week. 
Unless  he  has  special  orders,  he  keeps  going 
as  long  as  he  finds  a  job.  Sometimes  he 
telephones  me  where  he  is.  When  he 
comes  late,  he  looks  in  the  box  outside  for 
orders.  If  the  Scullin  don't  get  in,  go  on 
the  Valiant,  or  the  Brooks,  or  the  Clancey. 
They're  all  tugs.  Maybe  one's  a  Httle 
dirtier  than  the  other. " 

I  acknowledged  courtesies  and  the  "Cap- 
tain" returned  to  his  writing.     His  ofhce 
was  a  corner  of  a  ship-chandler's  store, 
among  appHances  and  supplies  of  sea  traffic 
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— cordage,  chain,  and  pulley  blocks,  also 
lamps  and  lanterns  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  made  heavy  and  armored  for  the  war- 
fare with  wind  and  wave.  I  hked  the  smells 
of  the  place  and  all  the  objects  strewn 
about.  There  is  interest  and  picturesque- 
nessin  the  paraphernahaof  the  sea  that  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  however  sordid,  cannot 
wholly  destroy. 

The  dock  in  July  is  fairly  light,  even  at 
four  in  the  morning,  but  the  place  was  gray 
and  still.  Only  at  one  point,  where  a  row  of 
yellow  ice-wagons  were  loading  from  a 
barge,  was  there  activity.  Beyond  the  ice- 
barge  lay  other  heavy  craft.  Behind  these 
the  masts  of  many  vessels  rose  black  against 
the  morning  sky. 

Above  the  pier— close  to  it  and  together, 
as  if  for  comfort— huddled  a  cluster  of  tugs: 
those  curious,  powerful,  persistent  little 
steam  craft  that  ply  back  and  forth  and  up 
and  down,  saucily  and  busily  important, 
their  rows  of  fenders  traiUng  in  the  water, 
their  black  smoke  bannering  out  behind. 
Often  I  had  watched  them  nosing  in  and 
out  among  the  heavier  craft,  nudging  a 
great  ocean  Hner  into  mid-stream,  or  singly 
and  together  pushing  or  puUing  some  huge 
helpless  bulk,  as  an  ant  or  as  two  ants 
might  seize  and  trundle  a  great  dead  bum- 
blebee.    Their  power  and  their  impudence 
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had  filled  me  with  wonder.  Viewing  them 
now  in  repose,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact, 
hitherto  unconsidered,  that  upon  almost 
every  pilot  house  was  a  golden  eagle  with 
extended  wings — a  symbol  of  power  and 
swiftness — and  it  was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  the  tug  in  truth  is  the  harbor  eagle, 
with  all  other  craft  for  its  prey. 

Somewhere  a  door  opened  and  a  half- 
grown  boy  stumbled  out  into  the  light  and 
air  of  morning.  Still  manacled  with  sleep, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  after-deck  and 
stood  for  a  Httle,  staring  stupidly  at  the 
water  and  sky,  his  body  weaving  Hke  an 
inverted  pendulum.  Then  he  stumbled 
back,  this  time  as  far  as  the  boiler  room, 
where  a  trespasser — one  of  the  many  un- 
employed who  make  the  docks  a  summer 
home — had  crept  in  for  a  night's  repose. 

The  boy  was  now  aroused  sufficiently  to 
fill  a  can  with  water  and  pour  it  carefully 
into  the  intruder's  ear.  Then,  stepping 
back,  he  crossed  Hghtly  to  another  boat,  and 
another,  and  so  made  his  way  to  the  dock 
where  I  was  sitting.  Here  he  scrambled 
up  a  timber  and  found  concealment  in  a 
sheltered  nook  near  by.  The  tramp,  mean- 
while, arising  with  heavy  invective,  stared 
bhndly  about  for  his  tormentor.  Then, 
realizing  that  it  was  morning,  he  crept  out, 
made  his  way  to  a  floating  dry-dock,  and 
promptly  fell  asleep  again.  I  looked  around 
for  the  boy.  He  too  was  once  more  in- 
different to  life  and  its  annoyances,  and 
nodded  welcome  to  the  rising  sun. 

But  now  other  doors  opened,  other  sleepy 
men  issued  from  the  condensed  darkness 
of  their  "  state-rooms. "  They  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  dressed.  Neither  did  they 
appear  to  have  been  undressed — at  least, 
not  definitely  so.  They  were  in  a  sort  of 
fiemi-stage  of  attire,  and  their  famiharity 
with  soft  coal  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Some 
of  them  made  their  way  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  smudgy  Httle  vessels  and,  opening 
doors  there,  began  to  stir  up  fires  in  what 
resembled  small,  elevated  kitchen  ranges. 
Also,  they  placed  heavy  plates  and  cups  on 
a  sort  of  wide  shelf  or  stationary  table.  I 
reaHzed  that  these  men  were  cooks,  and 
that  preparations  for  breakfast  had  begun. 
Other  dingier  men  had  disappeared  some- 
where in  the  depths,  whence  came  the 
sound  of  shovelling  coal,  and  presently  from 
the  clumsy  stacks  there  came  thin  fines  of 
black  smoke,  increasing  in  volume.     En- 


gineers, in  denim  that  once  was  blue,  lit 
pipes  and  began  to  oil  and  wipe  and  test 
their  all-powerful  litde  engines.  Deck 
hands  lounged  forward  and  called  across 
to  each  other  the  familiar  pleasantries  of 
the  harbor.  The  dock  watchman  loitered 
down  to  the  fleet  to  exchange  courtesies 
with  friends. 

The  sky  brightened — the  river  began  to 
carry  the  gfint  of  morning.  Now  and  then 
a  brisk,  bronzed  and  rather  smartly  dressed 
man  came  down  the  dock,  made  his  way 
across  to  one  of  the  vessels,  unlocked  the 
pilot  house,  took  off  his  coat,  and  exchanged 
his  hat  for  a  cap.  These  I  knew  to  be 
chief  officers.  One  of  them  paused  to 
revile  my  sleeping  boy  into  consciousness. 
From  this  captain's  remarks  I  gathered 
that  the  boy  was  his  cook.  They  joined 
the  fleet — the  captain  admonishing  his 
servant  at  every  step. 

By  a  process  of  long  steps  and  short 
ladders  I  reached  my  vessel  and  faced  its 
commander.   Then  I  stated  my  credentials. 

"Good  enough,"  nodded  the  Captain. 
"  Put  your  grip  inside.  We're  going  down 
after  a  little  water,  first;  then  we've  got  a 
schooner  from  Red  Hook  to  go  through  the 
Gates.  After  that  we  bring  a  barge  down 
from  Portchester.  Not  much  in  the  way 
of  scenery  on  that  side.  You'll  have  to  go 
up  the  Hudson  for  that." 

I  explained  that  I  was  not  looking  for 
scenery,  but  for  phases  of  harbor  life.  The 
Captain  merely  nodded.  I  think  he  con- 
sidered my  taste  poor. 

"  Pity  you  couldn't  have  come  last  week," 
he  said  later.  "  We  had  a  good  cook  then. 
This  one  just  came  on  yesterday.  Mebbe 
we'll  have  a  better  one  to-morrow." 

I  said  that  I  was  used  to  changing  cooks 
and  that  each  one  seemed  worse  till  we  got 
the  next.  Then  the  Captain  went  into  the 
pilot  house,  unlocked  the  wheel,  and  jingled 
some  bells.  We  began  to  stir  and  push  and 
crowd  among  the  others,  that  were  likewise 
stirring  and  crowding,  casting  off  and  coil- 
ing up  fines.  The  harbor  eagles  were 
awake  and  anxious  to  be  gone.  But  a  fittle 
later  and  they  were  in  full  flight. 

Here  and  there  along  the  harbor  docks 
there  are  hydrants — and  few  enough  they 
are — where  the  tugs  obtain  water  at  a  fixed 
yearly  rate.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
these  lies  across  from  Governor's  Island, 
on  the  Brooklyn  side.     We  made  our  way 
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to  it  through  the  still  morning  air,  across 
a  sea  of  changing  color  and  shifting  Hghts, 
moving  traffic  and  anchored  vessels  —  a 
place  wherein  a  marine  painter  might  spend 
his  days,  without  monotony  and  without 
fatigue.  Off  the  Battery,  below  the  huge 
bank  of  sky-scrapers  on  our  left,  we  met  the 
sun. 

with  the  swing  of  the  tide — lay  another 
flock  of  eagles  with  extended  wings. 

'' Hookers,"  said  the  Captain.  ''They 
hang  about  Sandy  Hook  and  tow  vessels 
up  to  the  docks.     Some  of  'em  go  outside. " 

"The  towing  business  is  divided  then." 

"  Of  course.  Some  lines  do  one  thing — 
some  another.  The  transportation  and  oil 
companies  and  a  good  many  other  concerns 
have  their  own  tugs — big  strong  ones,  some 
of  them,  with  two  cooks  and  a  crew,  and 
power  enough  to  tow  a  string  of  loaded 
barges  up  the  Sound  and  across  to  Portland 
or  farther.  Some  of  them  carry  coal  enough 
to  make  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Then 
there  are  the  wrecking  lines  that  take  care 
of  vessels  in  trouble,  Hnes  that  tow  the  city 
wastes  to  the  dumping  grounds,  besides  a 
lot  of  boats  that  do  'gating'  and  general 
harbor  and  Sound  towing,  as  we  do,  and  all 
the  '  porgy '  men  who  mostly  own  their  own 
boats.  Of  course  we  go  'porgying'  too, 
when  we  get  through  with  orders." 

I  assumed  that "  gating  "  meant  escorting 
craft  through  the  uncertain  waters  of  Hell 
Gate,  but  my  acquaintance  with  "  porgy- 
ing" and  the  porgy  had  to  do  with  a  rather 
flat  and  obHging  fish  by  that  name.  I  did 
not  therefore  wholly  grasp  the  Captain's 
meaning,  and  said  as  much. 


house  to  exchange  greetings;  also  expe- 
riences. There  had  been  a  dearth  of  tugs 
above  the  Gates  the  day  before,  and  many 
becalmed  schooners  to  come  through. 
The  porgy-man  had  demanded  and  re- 
ceived fifteen  dollars  each  for  a  string  of 
three.  Even  so,  he  was  bewailing  the  fact 
Black  against  it — Hfting  and  faUing    that  he  had  not  charged  more. 

"I  might  have  had  twenty-five  apiece 
as  easy  as  not,"  he  grumbled,  "but  I 
thought  some  of  the  rest  of  you  crabs  might 
be  up  there  any  minute,  so  I  hooked  on  to 
what  was  in  sight  and  came  down.  I  heard 
of  a  man  last  night  that  would  have  paid 
fifty  to  come  through.  Now  wouldn't  that 
kill  you?" 

I  boarded  the  porgy-man  and  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  was  a  hospitable  soul 
and  invited  me  to  make  his  craft  my  perma- 
nent abiding  place. 

"You  stay  with  me  and  you'll  see  all 
there  is, "  he  said.  "  I'm  at  home  wherever 
I  tie  up.  Last  night  we  laid  just  above 
here.  To-night  we  may  be  at  City  Island 
or  Portchester  or  Yonkers  or  down  in 
Staten  Island  Sound.  Here's  where  I  live 
— right  here;"  and  he  indicated  the  cosey 
though  somewhat  narrow  limitations  of  his 
pilot  house,  with  its  bench  bed,  its  stool, 
and  a  row  of  pipes  on  the  compass  shelf. 

But  it  was  our  turn  at  the  water  plug. 
Our  hose  was  connected,  and  the  water 
rapidly  filled  such  portions  of  the  hull  as 
were  not  occupied  by  coal  and  locomotive 
machinery.  I  had  not  realized  before  how 
much  of  such  things  a  little  vessel  could 
hold  and  still  have  air  space  to  keep  her 
afloat.  We  had  about  eight  feet  below  the 
"  Oh, "  he  laughed,  "  that's  what  we  call  water  fine,  with  hardly  enough  unoccupied 
cruising.     When  we  cruise  about,  hooking    space  for  the  fireman  to  swing  his  shovel. 
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on  to  any  job  we  can  catch,  and  at  any 
price  we  can  get  for  it,  that's  porgy  hunting. 
Sometimes  it  pays  better  than  regular 
work. " 

It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  my  eagles 
were  about  to  prove  fish-hawks,  and  that 
my  education  had  begun.  We  were  near- 
ing  the  hydrant,  and  being  early  found  but 
one  boat  ahead  of  us. 

"  That's  one  of  our  porgy  men — out  early 
as  usual, "  commented  the  Captain.  "  He 
owns  his  own  boat  and  made  a  lot  of  money 
with  her  last  year.  He  likely  wont  do  so 
well  this  year,  with  all  these  strikes  and 
money  troubles. " 

The  porgy-man  leaned  out  of  his  pilot 


It  was  hot  space,  too,  down  there,  and 
black  and  stifling.  One  might  imagine  it 
the  inside  of  a  very  fiery  demon. 

A  lot  of  other  thirsty  boats  had  collected. 
When  we  were  ready  to  go,  it  was  not  easy 
getting  out.  My  captain  requested  a  fel- 
low commander  to  drift  a  few  feet  astern, 
whereupon  the  two  captains  exchanged  a 
few  observations.  "  Mud-hen  "  and  "  land- 
crab"  were  among  the  gentlest  of  their 
epithets.  I  expected  personal  conflict  and 
perhaps  fatal  results  to  ensue.  Then  some- 
how we  worked  our  way  out  by  a  sort  of  a 
northwest  passage,  and  were  off  for  our 
schooner.  I  thought  my  Captain  might  be 
in  a  bad  humor  and  was  afraid  to  address 
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him.  But  a  little  later,  when  he  pointed 
out  his  prey,  there  was  as  little  of  acrimony 
in  his  voice  as  if  he  had  been  passing  the 
time  of  day  with  a  friend. 

And  now  came  a  brief  period  of  rapid 
action — "  hooking  on, "  "  standing  by,"  and 
"  making  fast, "  aboard  both  the  schooner 
and  our  own  craft — a  moment  of  clanging 
bells,  and  of  paying  out  and  taking  in  lines 
by  our  deck-hand  and  cook,  who,  it  seemed, 
was  also  a  deck-hand  by  alternation;  a 
succession  of  crisp  instructions  from  the 
Captain,  and  we  w^re  off  up  East  River, 
with  several  hundred  feet  of  hawser  and  a 
big  black  schooner  trailing  out  behind. 
The  deck-hand  came  up  and  took  the  wheel. 

"Come,"  said  the  Captain,  "it's  grub 
time. " 

I  looked  at  my  w^atch.     It  was  just  six. 

The  breakfast  was  surprisingly  good. 
The  coffee  was  hot  and  plentiful;  the 
steak,  potatoes,  and  bread  and  butter 
seemed  to  me  appetizing.  I  was  prone  to 
speak  a  word  for  the  new  cook. 

But  the  Captain  was  obdurate.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  chef  was  poor,  and  that 
furthermore  he  was  not  an  efficient  deck 
assistant,  which  seemed  important.  The 
engineer,  whose  title  I  immediately  dis- 
covered to  be  "  Chief,"  agreed  upon  these 
points.  The  ckej  being  on  the  lookout 
forward  at  the  moment,  they  were  free  to 
discuss  his  gifts,  and  those  of  cooks  and 
deck-hands  in  general.  They  also  enlight- 
ened me  as  to  the  general  evolution  of  tow- 
men,  most  of  whom,  they  said,  began  as 
boys  about  the  docks,  helping  here  and 
there  by  "taking  lines" — making  a  day's 
trip  as  cook  or  deck  assistant  in  exchange 
for  board:  Eventually  they  became  fire- 
men, or  deck-hands  or  cooks.  With  stead- 
iness of  purpose  and  fair  intelligence  they 
might  eventually  obtain  an  engineer's  or  a 
pilot's  license.  Some  of  them  became  owm- 
ers  or  part  owners  of  tugs.  It  was  all  in 
the  handhng  of  the  steering  gear. 

We  were  above  the  Bridge  when  with 
the  Captain  I  ascended  to  the  pilot  house. 
An  infinite  variety  of  craft  crowded  the  slips 
on  either  side.  Vessels  of  sail  power  and 
steam,  and  huge  helpless  bulks  for  towing — 
everything  from  a  tiny  oyster  boat  to  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  from  a  tug  to  a  huge  tramp 
steamer,  from  a  helpless  barge  to  a  giant 
battle-ship  of  half  a  hundred  guns.  And 
the  river  itself  was  aKve  with  argosy  and 


flotilla,  a  marvellous  and  a  motley  array. 
Ferry-boats,  packed  forward  and  aft  with 
dwellers  of  the  suburbs,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  before  us.  Other  tugs  with  tows 
of  barges,  scows,  schooners  and  what  not, 
or  "  coming  down  light, "  met  us,  blowing 
one  whistle  or  two,  as  they  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  to  the  left  or  right.  Still 
other  craft — towed  or  going  under  their  own 
steam — journeyed  with  us,  a  sort  of  shifting 
go-as-you-please  squadron.  Now  and  then 
our  Captain  leaned  out  to  exchange  pleas- 
antries with  a  friend.  At  other  times  he 
blew  an  association  salute  of  five  short 
whistles  to  some  more  distant  comrade. 
The  summer  breeze  blew  in  at  our  open 
windows,  the  churned  water  leaped  and  re- 
joiced in  the  sunlight.  The  free  life  of  the 
harbor,  with  no  mud  and  jangle  and  close 
walls  and  "  step  lively, "  seemed  a  perfect 
thing. 

I  discovered  presently  that  the  Captain 
knew  the  name  and  nature  of  almost  every 
craft,  at  whatever  range.  Perhaps  because 
he  did  not  care  to  have  our  progress  become 
a  succession  of  interrogation  points  he  took 
up  the  tale  of  them  on  his  own  account.  He 
pointed  out  the  city  and  government  boats 
that  look  after  the  harbor — its  regime  and 
its  revenues;  its  charities  and  its  punish- 
ments; its  immigration,  its  constructions, 
and  its  sanitary  conditions — an  imposing 
fleet  if  passed  in  public  review.  He  taught 
me  to  recognize  lighters — steam,  sail,  and 
tow — with  their  tall  derricks  for  loading  and 
discharging,  and  he  explained  that  a  craft 
which  I  had  taken  for  a  curiously  built  tug 
was  a  "  water  boat, "  that  paid  the  city  for 
the  privilege  of  supplying  sailing  vessels 
with  fresh  water,  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  from  the  hydrants.  He  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  the  big,  iron- 
masted,  sea-going  coal  barges,  who  help 
their  powerful  tugs  with  their  own  sail  when 
there  is  a  fair  wdnd,  and  the  great  oil  tanks 
to  which  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance. 
He  also  pointed  out  one  of  these  huge 
carriers  that  sailed  under  its  own  steam, 
using  its  hollow  iron  foremast  as  a  smoke- 
stack. We  passed  big  Sound  steamers 
coming  in,  and  he  showed  me  others,  com- 
paratively insignificant  as  to  size,  but  also 
Sound  steamers,  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  smaller  points,  such 
as  Flushing,  New  Rochelle,  and  Green- 
wich.    My  education  resembled   that  of 
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Hiawatha,  only  that  instead  of  the  lore  of 
the  forest  I 

Learned  the  name  of  every  vessel — 
Learned  its  nature  and  its  nation — 
Ships  for  steam  and  ships  for  saihng, 
Tug  and  "tramp"  and  ocean  liner, 
Bark  and  brig  and  tall  four-master. 

Every  craft  that  made  its  home  or  even 
temporary  abiding  place  in  the  harbor  and 


its  adjacent  waters  the  Captain  knew.  Most 
of  them  he  had  towed  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, for  whatever  the  class,  whatever 
power  of  its  own  it  may  carry,  or  however 
stanch  it  be,  every  vessel  will  meet  its  hour 
of  need,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  harbor  tug. 
He  took  up  the  less  prepossessing  types 
— the  bull-nosed  barge,  the  box-built  scow 
(some  of  them  are  called  "boxes"),  and  the 
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long,  narrow  canal  boats  that  come  down 
out  of  the  Erie  and  other  artificial  water- 
ways to  be  towed  to  their  quarters  in  and 
about  Coenties  Slip. 

I  found  especial  interest  in  this  sort  of 
craft.  They  are  such  home-Hke  family 
affairs,  most  of  them,  with  their  cosey  deck 
houses,  their  clothes-hnes  strung  about, 
and  the  captain's  wife  busy  with  her  house- 
hold concerns.  Often  I  had  seen  them 
lying  so  neighborly,  side  by  side,  the  children 
and  dogs  capering  about  the  decks  in  com- 
plete happiness  and  apparent  safety.  Some 
of  them,  especially  the  canal  boats,  seemed 
quite  sumptuous,  with  awnings  and  ham- 
mocks and  easy  chairs. 

The  Captain  told  me  that  all  the  better 
class  of  barges  are  commanded  by  married 
men.  He  said  that  some  of  the  big  trans- 
portation companies  will  not  have  a  captain 
without  a  wife,  and  have  been  known  to 
secure  him  this  necessary  comfort  on  short 
notice  in  order  to  quahfy  him  for  command. 

We  were  above  the  new  Twenty-third 
Street  bridge  by  this  time,  opposite  the 
anchor  grounds  of  the  "  milhonnaire  fleet, " 
rnade  up  of  those  costly,  marvellously  built 
little  steamers  in  which  men  of  wealth,  with 
summer  homes  on  Long  Island  Soimd, 
travel  to  and  from  their  daily  occupation. 
Most  of  the  yachts  are  not  built  for  rough 
weather  at  sea,  though  a  goodly  number  of 


them  are  large  and  strong  and  swift,  genuine- 
ocean  greyhounds  that  think  nothing  of 
a  trip  around  the  world.  The  Captain 
pointed  out  what  he  considered  the  best  of 
the  present  collection,  and  named  their 
owners.  Then  presently  we  were  at  the 
foot  of  Blackwell's  Island,  entering  the 
swift  channel  that  leads  to  Hell  Gate.  The 
early  tide  was  still  running  down,  and  the 
swift,  snaky  water  that  swirled  and  twisted 
through  the  West  Channel  looked  wicked 
and  dangerous.  Many  an '  Tsland' '  prisoner 
has  made  a  hard  battle  for  Hberty  with 
these  perilous  waters.  A  few  have  crossed 
in  safety,  but  more  have  been  baffled,  sucked 
under,  and  swept  out  to  sea.  Harding 
Davis  tells  us  how  ''Hefty  Burke,"  the 
strongest  swimmer  of  the  harbor,  all  but 
lost  his  life  in  taking  quiet  leave  of  Black- 
well's  one  night  by  way  of  the  West  Channel 
to  keep  an  engagement  at  an  East  Side  ball. 

But  it  is  above  Blackwell's,  between 
the  Long  Island  shore  and  Ward's  and 
Randall's  islands,  that  Hell  Gate  proper 
hes,  with  its  boihng  tides,  and  rips,  and 
hidden  rocks.  SaiHng  vessels  do  not  hke 
to  risk  Hell  Gate  unattended,  though  the 
Captain  told  me  that  it  is  really  less  danger- 
ous than  it  looks. 

"I  have  seen  schooners  drift  through 
here  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, "  he  said,  "  with- 


out touching  a  thing. 


Of  course  with  hig;h 
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wind  and  a  nasty  tide  it's  a  risky  business  a  different  matter.  Between  North  and 
and  bad  for  the  insurance. "  He  pointed  South  Brother's  islands  we  passed,  and  be- 
to  a  narrow  inlet  between  Ward's  and  yond  Riker's,  and  so  entered  Long  Island 
Randall's  islands.  '' That's  a  nice  place  Sound,  a  hazy  sea  of  dreams  on  this  calm 
for  a  boat  to  get  sucked  into.     Full  of  sharp  July  day.     Here  we  left  our  vessel,  after 


Coiling  up  lines. 


rocks  and  with  not  much  water.  More 
than  one  good  boat  has  quit  business  right 
there. " 

It  did  not  look  such  a  dangerous  place, 
but  half  a  year  later  I  remembered  the 
Captain's  words.  The  tug  Twilight,  driven 
in  by  wind  and  tide,  one  fierce  winter  day 
met  its  death  on  those  hidden  spear  points 
of  rock  that  abound  in  Little  Hell  Gate. 

We  came  through  easily  with  our  one 
schooner,  though  to  have  towed  a  loaded 
barge  against  that  current  would  have  been 


collecting  the  nine-dollar  cash  fee  agreed 
upon  the  night  before,  and  headed  away  for 
Portchester  through  a  wonderful  sunlit  tide, 
where  vessels,  some  near  and  others  half 
lost  in  the  haze,  lay  with  sails  outspread, 
waiting  for  a  breeze  that  did  not  come.  It 
was  like  enchantment,  and  both  the  Cap- 
tain and  I  grew  silent  with  the  magic  of  its 
spell.  Now  the  tall  white  main-sail  of  a 
racing  yacht  looms  through  the  mist,  spread 
wide  for  any  breath  of  summer-time.  But 
her  sailors  lie  along  the  deck,  as  drowsy  as 
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Making  fast  to  a  tow. 
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In  heavy  ice. — Page  562. 


the  lotus-eaters  on  shores  where  it  is  always 
afternoon.  Out  beyond  the  httle  bug  light 
on  Whitestone  Point,  out  beyond  Stepping 
Stone,  out  beyond  Execution  Rock  and 
Captain's  Island  it  is  still  the  same— low 
tide,  no  wind,  and  the  sunHt  haze.  Then 
we  are  at  the  entrance  to  Portchester,  and 
work  our  way  past  a  mud-dredger  that 
blocks  the  channel,  to  find  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  life  on  the  Addie  and  Carrie,  the 
barge  we  are  to  tow  back  through  the  Gates. 
The  Addie  and  Carrie  seemed  a  curious 
name  for  this  huge  bulk  of  a  barge,  but  ap- 
propriateness is  not  always  considered  in 
the  christening  of  harbor  craft.  The  owner's 
family  and  the  family  of  his  patrons  are  of 
more  weight.  The  tiniest  tug  in  the  harbor 
may  bear  the  sonorous  title  of  Alexander 
G.  Hastings,  while  the  heaviest,  most  lum- 
bering scow  afloat  may  be  registered  in  the 
Blue  Book  as  the  Gladys. 

With  our  tow  at  the  end  of  a  long  hawser, 
we  steamed  homeward  through  the  lotus- 
breathing  sea.  We  calculated  that  we 
should  reach  the  Gates  at  about  the  full  of 
the  tide,  and  we  hoped  to  make  another 
capture  among  the  becalmed  vessels  off 
City  Island. 

"There's    a    banner!"    announced    the 
Captain,  suddenly,  and  looking  where  he 
pointed  I  managed  at   last   to   discern  a 
drooping  color,  displayed  rather  low  down 
in  a  schooner's  rigging— her  signal  for  a  tug. 
As  we  approached,  we  hailed  her  com- 
mander, who  looked  more  hke  a  boss  in  a 
lumber  yard  than  the  master  of  a  vessel. 
He  wanted  to  "  go  through  "  and  be  docked 
near  the  Erie  Basin.     My  Captain's  porgy 
spirit  came  to  the  fore. 
"Ten  dollars,"  he  said. 
^  "  Oh,  hell!"  commented  our  prospective 
victim.   "  Give  you  five. " 

"  Why  don't  you  say  seventy-five  cents, " 
observed  my  Captain  with  deep  irony. 

The  bargain  was  closed  at  eight  dollars 
— the  schooner  to  supply  her  own  hawser. 
Some  skilful  manoeuvring  was  required  to 
get  the  barge  and  schooner  properly  ranged 
side  by  side  on  equal  lengths  of  line.  Then 
we  were  off  again,  "  hooked  up  " — which  is 
harbor  parlance  for  full  speed — and  so  once 
more  through  the  Gates. 

In  spite  of  July  weather,  it  was  chilly  on 
deck  when  we  reached  the  harbor.  It  was 
a  bit  squally,  too,  and  gusts  of  rain  were 
cutting  across  our  bows.     Everwhere  red 
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lights  and  green  were  moving  to  and  fro, 
multiplied  by  the  leaping  water  and  carried 
downward  in  shattered  spears  of  flame. 
Huge  bulks  loomed  up  and  passed  us. 
Ferries  radiant  with  electric  splendor  swept 
constantly  before  us.     Tugs  half  lost  in 


I  shipped  with  three  different  captains 
during  July  and  August,  not  for  any  reason 
of  dissatisfaction,  but  for  variation.  One 
captain  is  not  altogether  as  another  captain, 
except  perhaps  in  his  universal  knowledge 
concerning  the  harbor,  its  craft  and  its 


It  was  hot  space,  too,  down  there.— Page  548. 


their  own  black  volume  of  smoke  bore  down 
upon  us,  whistHng  for  right  of  way.  The 
Jersey  shore  had  become  a  panorama  of 
gorgeous  advertising,  while  on  our  right, 
above  the  dark  zone  of  lower  buildings  near 
the  water,  the  mighty  bank  of  sky-scrapers, 
with  a  vast  area  of  twinkHng  windows, 
seemed  lifted  into  the  sky— an  enchanted 
city  in  the  air. 

It  was  nine  when  we  reached  the  dock— 
a  long  day,  though  to  me  it  had  passed 
swiftly.  We  had  claimed  four  prizes,  with 
a  net  return  of  nearly  forty  dollars.  I  de- 
cided that  life  on  a  "harbor  eagle"  was  a 
joyous  and  profitable  thing. 


commanders,  and  in  his  ability  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  matter  of  language  against  all 
comers.  Yet  there  were  other  points  of 
resemblance.  All  possessed  a  happy  sense 
of  humor;  all  found  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
their  homes  and  famiHes,  of  which  they  see 
so  little;  all  had  changed  cooks  just  previous 
to  my  arrival,  and  each  in  turn  declared 
that  his  present  chej  was  certainly  the  worst 
he  had  ever  known .  Perhaps  it  i  s  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  cooks,  when  interviewed, 
maintained  that  their  present  berths  were 
the  poorest  in  their  history.  Some  of  them 
claimed  to  have  been  sea-faring  men — 
captains,  mates,  and  the  like— while  one  had 
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been  a  farmer  and  was  following  his  present 
occupation  for  his  health.     The  cook,  the 
deck-hand,    and   the   firemen— these   are 
elusive  and  vagrant  quantities.     They  are 
upon  one  boat  to-day  and  another  to-mor- 
row, perhaps  rotating  back  to  the  first  a 
week  later.    Necessarily  they  "  travel  Hght," 
and  the  cook  who  was  leaving,  just  as  I 
boarded  one  craft,  had  as  baggage  only  a 
straw  hat  and  a  soiled 
collar  carried  un- 
wrapped in  his  hand. 
The  matter  of  the 
tow-man's  long  hours 
was  strikingly  present- 
ed to  me  one  morning 
by  my  second  Captain, 
as  we  cruised  down  the 
lower   harbor   on   the 
way  to    Arthur   Kills 
and  Staten   Island 
Sound.     It  was  a  gray 
day.     The  fog  had 
come    down,    whistles 
were  blowing  every- 
where, and  the  harbor 
had  become  a  shore- 
less sea.    Perhaps  this 
made  the  Captain 
rather  gloomy,  for  he 
was  silent  and  reflect- 
ive.     Presently  he 
said: 

^'  I  haven't  seen  my 
children  awake   for 

months.       I    get    home  a  deck-hand 

after  they  go  to  bed, 
and  I  leave  in  the  morning  before  they 
wake  up.  Once  or  twice  a  year  I  take  a 
day  off  just  to  hear  how  their  voices  sound." 
The  Captain  leaned  back  and  hummed 
a  few  fines  that  ran  something  like  this: 

It's  up  the  river  and  down  the  river, 

And  up  and  down  the  bay, 
All  the  week  and  Sunday  too — 

Towing  night  and  day. 
Never  a  chance  to  court  your  girl. 

Never  to  see  your  wife; 
Oh,  it's  night  and  day,  and  hell  to  pay — 

That  is  a  tow-man's  life. 

"  But  there  are  good  sides  to  it, "  he  went 
on,  "  after  aU,  and  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
do  if  I  gave  it  up.  The  porgy-men  have  the 
best  chance.  But  you've  got  to  know  how. 
In  the  first  place  you  have  to  know  people, 
and  then  how  to  save  expenses.     Coal  is  a 


big  item,  and  there's  where  you  save  most. 

A  porgy-man  takes  his  coal  early,  before 

day.     He  goes  to  the  shoot  and  takes  on,  I 

say,  five  ton,  and  hands  up  for  two.     The 

shoot  tender  gets  that,  so  it's  a  good  thing 

all  around.     Then  a  man's  got  to  know  a 

big  job  when  he  sees  one.     Suppose  you 

strike  a  schooner  that's  lost  her  anchor  and 

is  drifting.     Do  you  suppose  the  captain  is 

going  to  tell  you  so? 

Not  much!     He'll  let 

his  anchor  chains  drag 

in  the  water  to  make 

you    think    he's    safe 

enough,  until  he's  got 

your  price  to  hook  onto 

him.    Then  you'll  find 

you've  taken  a  job  for 

about  six  dollars  that 

you  might  as  well  had 

a  hundred  for." 

We  were  in  the  Kills 
now,  and  looking  back 
over  the  stern,  I  saw  a 
string  of  oyster  boats 
traihng  out  behind,  one 
after  another,  as  boys 
sometimes  hitch  their 
sleds  to  a  sleigh.  They 
were  making  time  and 
saving  labor  on  their 
trip  to  the  seed-oyster 
beds,  farther  down. 
The  Captain  laughed 
good-naturedly. 

"We  always  tow 
those  fellows  free,"  he 
said,  "  or  any  Httle  boat,  though  we  don't 
hke  to  take  a  line  unless  a  man  understands 
his  business.  He's  Hkely  to  get  jerked 
overboard  or  swamped.  Then  we'd  be 
held  to  blame." 

Those  are  quiet,  redolent  shores  behind 
Staten  Island,  and  when  the  fog  Hfted,  the 
day  was  fair.  Our  prize  was  a  barge  loaded 
with  kaoUne  from  the  factory  there,  and  the 
primitive  dock  with  its  foreign  work-people 
might  have  been  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
metropohs.  They  gathered  to  see  us  off, 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  pardng. 
When  we  had  landed  the  barge  at  its  dock 
in  East  River  we  went  porgying.  But  it 
was  a  dull  afternoon  and  we  earned  only 
three  dollars,  the  price  for  shifting  a  scow- 
load  of  copper  bars.  Close  in  along  the 
piers   that   lie   between   Erie   Basin  and 


Drawn  by  Edwin  B.  Child. 
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Gowanus  Bay  we  cruised,  nosing  in  and 
out  of  slips  fairly  crowded  and  jammed  with 
rich  prizes,  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
banner  or  a  hail,  searching  keen-eyed  and 
hungrily,    finding    nothing ;    across    Red 
Hook  where  many  schooners  lie  at  anchor, 
up  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  EUis  Island, 
along  the  Manhattan  shore  of  the  North 
River,  Vhere   the 
huge,  black-hulled, 
red-stacked  ocean 
Hners,  loading  or  un- 
loading, await  their 
scheduled    moment 
ofsaiHng.  Carefully 
and    faithfully  we 
followed   the  chase 
as  far  as  Grant's 
tomb ;  but  the  hunt- 
ing was    not   good 
hunting,  and  return- 
ing in  the  peace  of 
evening  the  Captain 
was  silent  and  sav- 
age, as   the   fisher- 
man who  returns 
with  one  or  two 
small  fish  to  show 
for  a  long  day's 
effort. 

"  Old  man  ought 
to  be  glad  we 
brought  the  boat 
back,  after  a  day 
like  this,"  he  grum- 
bled, and  then  all  at 
once  there  came  a 
chance  to  blow  off 
steam. 

We  were  "  buck- 
ing the  tide, "  and  consequently  holding  in- 
shore where  the  current  was  not  so  swift. 
Coming  toward  us  was  a  tug  with  a  barge, 
evidently  intending  to  land  her  just  here, 
and  desirous  that  we  should  turn  out  into 
the  stream  instead  of  forcing  her  to  wait 
until  we  had  passed. 

Fiercely  my  Captain  jerked  the  whistle 
cord  twice  to  show  that  he  intended  keeping 
in-shore.  Instantly  the  other  captain  an- 
swered with  a  single  keen  note,  warning  us 
not  to  cross  his  bows.  Again  we  hurled  two 
notes  of  defiance,  and  once  more  he  chal- 
lenged with  one.  Meantime  we  were  hard 
upon  each  other,  and  the  situation  seemed 
fraught  with  peril.     But  at  this  instant  the 


captain  of  the  other  boat  leaned  out  of  his 
window  and  made  a  rather  personal  re- 
mark. Whereat  my  Captain  also  leaned 
out  and  cast  a  reflection  or  two  on  our 
friend's  antecedents.  Then  I  forgot  all 
else  in  admiring  the  embroideries  of  their 
dialogue.  If  my  Captain  was  everything 
that  other  captain  called  him,  he  was  unfit 

to  command  the 
poorest  scow  on  the 
North  River.  If 
that  captain  de- 
served any  one  of 
the  names  my  Cap- 
tain applied  to  him, 
he  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  behind 
prison  bars  in  a  soli- 
tary cell.  There 
was  something  real- 
ly impressive  in  their 
cumulative  defama- 
tion  of  character. 
When  they  were 
through  we  had 
drifted  by,  doubtless 
owang  to  our  supe- 
rior profanity. 

"  I  suppose  you'll 
have  to  wipe  that  out 
with  blood,"  I  said, 
as  soon  as  I  thought 
the  Captain  was  cool 
enough  to  approach. 
"Wipe  what  out  ?" 
he  asked  quite 
cheerfully;  then,  re- 
membering, "oh, 
The  cook.  t  h  a  t  —  w  h  y ,  that's 

nothing.  He's  for- 
got all  about  it  by  this  time.  We're  likely 
to  see  each  other  to-night  and  take  a  drink 
together. "  See  each  other  they  did,  and  if 
there  was  any  reference  to  the  incident  I 
failed  to  hear  it,  though  I  can  testify  as  to 
the  refreshment. 

I  cannot  recall  all  the  work  we  did  during 
my  period  of  harbor  navigation.  Barges, 
scows,  and  schooners  innumerable  we  towed 
hither  and  yon  and  conducted  "  through  the 
Gates."  We  helped  "mud-diggers"  and 
pile-drivers  to  their  labors,  we  assisted 
water-logged  and  otherwise  disabled  craft 
to  hospital  docks,  and  stanch  vessels  to  get 
out  to  sea.  During  the  heated  days  cf 
August  the  towing  of  the  big  double-decked 


In  the  pilot  house. 


excursion  barges  became  our  chief  occupa- 
tion. Societies  of  various  sorts— political,  re- 
ligious, and  national — engage  these  barges, 
and  it  is  the  usual  poHcy  to  spend  as  much 
of  the  day  as  possible,  going  and  coming,  so 
that  enough  refreshments  may  be  sold  on 
board  to  cover  expenses.  My  most  pleas- 
ant recollection  of  this  sort  is  of  an  excur- 
sion given  to  a  host  of  "  fresh-air"  children 
by  one  of  the  newspapers.  We  towed 
them  to  a  grove  on  the  Hudson,  and  the 
going  and  coming,  and  their  hour  or  two 
under  the  pleasant  trees  was  a  constant 
romp  of  hurrah  and  dehght. 

"I  like  'fresh-airs,'"  commented  the 
Captain  as  we  watched  them;  "they're 
better  than  Harps  or  Square-heads  or  Hot- 
airs,  any  time." 

I  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  these,  to 
me,  unusual  terms. 

''  Why, "  grinned  the  Captain,  "  '  Harps ' 
are  Irish  societies,  'Square-heads'  are 
Norwegians,  'Hot-airs'  are  preachers  and 
church  societies.  Harps  and  Square-heads 
usually  fight  a  good  deal,  and  don't  want  to 
get  back  to  the  dock  as  long  as  there's  any 
beer  aboard.     I've  got  ten  dollars  extra, 


more  than  once,  for  staying  out  till  mid- 
night; but  I'd  rather  get  home.  Ministers 
and  church  societies  don't  fight,  but  they 
want  to  stay  out  late  and  no  extra  money. 
These  kiddies  have  to  be  home  by  dark, 
and  besides,  I  Hke  to  see  'em  have  a  good 
time." 


Morning  in  January.  Cold,  deadly  cold 
— the  mercury  shrunken  almost  to  the  bulb. 
Icy  streets  and  slicing  wind,  then  a  stum- 
bling in  the  dark  down  a  sHppery  dock,  a 
crawHng  over  ice-glazed  barges  in  search  of 
a  special  craft.  It  is  dangerous  venturing, 
and  the  boy  who  has  brought  the  cook's 
supplies  is  afraid  to  attempt  it. 

Morning  on  the  ice-packed  harbor.  At 
first  dull  and  dark,  with  tall  masts  and  low, 
heavy  shapes,  lying  at  anchor,  or  moving 
slowly  to  and  fro  to  unseen  dock  or  destina- 
tion. Slowly  the  hght  comes.  The  moving, 
battered  ice  catches  glint  and  color  from 
the  sky.  Steam  rises  from  the  open  water 
spaces;  flocks  of  gulls  hover  and  swoop 
about,  seeking  food;  day  dawns  upon  a 
marvellously  tinted  water  world. 
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It  is  hard  towing  in  this  mid-winter 
weather.  The  heavy  ice  smashes  under 
our  bow  and  heaps  itself  against  the  row  of 
fenders  across  the  square  front  of  the  scow, 
that  pulls  and  strains  at  our  ice-encrusted 
haw^ser.  Unless  we  can  reach  the  Gates 
with  a  fair  tide  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
us  to  pass. 

The  Captain  alternately  consulted  his 
watch  and  the  tide  schedule,  and  prophe- 
sied failure.  I  don't  think  he  cared  es- 
pecially for  the  wonder  of  changing  hues  in 
ice  and  water  and  shore,  or  the  effect  of 
smoke  and  steam  outlined  against  the 
winter  sky — the  eternal  and  never-tiring 
panorama  of  that  winter  morning  when  we 
battled  through  the  Gates  to  Port  Morris 
anchorage.  It  was  not  the  scow's  destina- 
tion, but  it  was  evident  that  we  could  take 
her  no  farther.  So  we  lodged  her  there, 
the  scow  captain's  wife  rendering  valuable 
assistance  by  seizing  a  great,  ice-stiffened 
line — heaved  from  the  shore — bending  it 
skilfully  over  the  bits,  with  sinewy,  hard- 
ened hands.  Even  the  dog  came  out  to 
do  what  he  could  by  leaping  about  the 
deck  and  barking  encouragement. 

Now  we  set  off  up  the  Sound  to  relieve 
if  possible  some  ice-bound  schooner  that 


might  be  wiUing  to  pay  liberally  for  the 
service.  But  the  floes  became  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  ice  heavier,  congealing  in 
that  zero  weather  almost  as  rapidly  as  we 
broke  our  way  through.  Here  and  there 
were  tugs — some  of  them  far  more  power- 
ful than  ours — struggling  and  battling  with 
the  frozen  fields.  Going  "  light "  we  pushed 
by  them,  following,  where  we  could,  inj 
channels  recently  broken.  But  beyond 
the  "  Brother"  islands,  the  Sound  from  side 
to  side  all  at  once  became  a  frozen  expanse  j 
of  white,  salt-water  ice,  wherein  tugs,  bar- 
ges, and  schooners  were  held  prisoner  as 
in  an  Arctic  sea.  A  few  of  the  heaviest 
tugs  were  still  trying  to  make  progress. 
By  keeping  in  the  track  opened  by  the  great 
Sound  steamers  we  could  still  advance  for 
a  time.  Then  as  the  intense  cold  glued  the 
ice  more  firmly  together,  we  were  held  hard 
and  fast,  while  the  schooners  we  had  come 
to  relieve  lay  on  the  winter  horizon,  with  a 
long  frozen  stretch  between. 

We  called  across  to  such  tug  captains  as 
were  near,  and  asked  them  how  they  liked 
it,  and  if  they  were  provisioned  for  a  winter 
in  the  ice.  Then  we  tried  to  batter  our 
way  through,  hoping  to  find  a  channel. 
Presently  we  tried  to  back  out,  but  we 
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could  do  that  neither.     We  were  held  sol- 
idly by  the  pack. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  we  might  lie 
there  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  getting  out  and  walking  across  to 
the  New  Rochelle  or  Port  Washington 
shores.  But  eventually  something  shifted, 
back  of  us,  and  we  were  able  to  work  over 
into  thinner  ice.  The  persistent  Captain, 
perhaps  unmindful  of  the  superb  Arctic 
spectacle,  but  seeing  the  rich  prizes  just 
beyond  it,  made  another  brave  effort  to 
reach  them.  A  Sound  steamer  ground  its 
way  past,  her  captain  calling  out  the  un- 
necessary information  that  those  vessels 
were  anxious  to  "go  through."  We 
thanked  him,  and  endeavored  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  channel.  It  was  no  use.  The 
ice,  that  varied  in  thickness  from  two  to 
eight  inches  and  was  heaped  and  hum- 
mocked  on  every  side,  had  closed  again 
before  we  had  gone  any  appreciable  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
worked  our  way  back  to  safety,  leaving  the 
imprisoned  fleet  until  warmer  winds  or 
more  favorable  tides  should  make  release 
possible. 

From  the  tow-man's  point  of  view  the 
day  had  been  a  failure.  But  for  one  to 
whom  the  picture  phases  of  the  winter  sea 
and  sky  have  value,  it  had  been  as  pure 
gold.  Indeed,  it  was  golden  in  reahty, 
when  turning  homeward  we  faced  the  west. 
The  gray  had  parted  just  above  the  horizon, 
and  a  band  of  cadmium  seemed  to  possess 
the  world.  The  fields  of  ice  were  no  longer 
white;   the  open  water  had  lost  its  gray. 


They  had  become  yellow — so  yellow  that 
the  waste  ahead  was  as  a  wide  plain  of  min- 
gled Etruscan  and  burnished  metal. 

The  winter  sun  slips  down.  The  band 
widens  and  becomes  blue — the  deep  electric 
blue  of  January  and  bitter  cold.  And  the 
white  ice  gives  back  tones  of  ultramarine, 
varied  and  wonderful,  while  the  water 
spaces  glow  with  such  peacock  iridescence 
as  drives  men  color  mad.  A  sudden  black 
volume  of  smoke  from  a  tiny  tug  just  before 
us — her  green  hght  and  red  caught  by  the 
churned  water  below  and  carried  down- 
ward in  a  myriad  of  swift  multipHcations. 

It  is  dark  when  we  round  the  Battery 
into  North  River.  High  on  our  right 
the  enchanted  city  is  lifted  against  the 
blue-black  sky.  The  amazing  spectacle  of 
the  river  on  a  winter's  night  outspreads 
before  us.  Here  and  there  eagles  more 
fortunate  than  ours  are  coming  in  with 
their  prey.  One  has  two  hghts,  one  above 
the  other,  on  her  flag-staff.  She  carries  her 
capture  along-side.  She  is  dead  ahead  of 
us,  but  we  know  she  is  approaching  by  her 
green  hght  to  starboard.  She  whistles 
twice  to  indicate  that  she  will  pass  us  on 
the  starboard  side.  Yonder  is  another  with 
three  Hghts  on  her  staff.  Somewhere  back 
in  the  dark  behind,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hawser  she  tows  her  prize,  doubtless  a  barge 
or  a  scow — perhaps  a  string  of  them — and 
the  households  in  the  snug  cabins  aboard 
are  sitting  down  to  their  evening  meal, 
careless  of  the  cold,  of  danger,  and  of  their 
destination.  The  winter  night  closes  in 
upon  the  harbor  world. 


VARICK'S     LADY    O'    DREAMS 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

Illustration  by  F.  V.   DuMond 


VARICK  laid  down  the  book  with 
which  he  had  beguiled  an  hour  of 
the  night,  turned  off  the  electric 
light  in  the  shaded  globe  that  hung  above 
his  head,  pulled  the  sheets  a  little  nearer 
his  chin,  reversed  his  pillow  that  he  might 
rest  his  cheek  more  gratefully  on  the  cooler 


hnen,  stretched,  yawned,  and  composed 
himself  to  slumber  with  an  absolutely  un- 
troubled conscience. 

He  was  an  eminently  practical  and  al- 
most rudely  healthy  young  man,  with  an 
unreflecting  belief  in  the  existence  of  things 
he  had  seen,  and  considerable  doubt  con- 
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cerning  those  which  he  had  not  seen.     In 
his  heart  he  regarded  sentiment  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  flabby  nature  in  a  feeble  body. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  casually  remarked  to 
his  intimates  that  he  supposed  he'd  fall  in 
love  some  time — other  chaps  did;   and  he 
had  also,  in  an  unusually  candid  moment, 
given  to  a  choice  company  of  his  chums  the 
benefit  of  his  conviction  that  when  a  fellow 
did  care  for  a  w^oman,  and  got  her,  he  ought 
to  treat  her  properly,  by  George!  and  see 
that  she  had  amusements  and  was  not  neg- 
lected as  lots  of  'em  did  neglect  their  wives. 
His  friends  had  dropped  all  other  interests 
of  the  moment  to  solicitously  inquire  the 
name  of  the  celestial  being  who  was  inspir- 
ing these  uplifting  theories.     Varick  had 
first  flouted  the  idea  with  a  laugh,  and  then 
carefully  explained  that  while  women,  col- 
lectively, were  "  all  right,"  as  individuals  he 
had  "no  use  for  'em";  after  which  he  had 
smiled  his  own  surprisingly  seraphic  smile 
and  returned  to  the  cleaning  of  the  various 
guns  on  which  his  deepest  affections  were 
then  centred.     From  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  Varick  was  not  the  person  to  have  un- 
usual psychological  experiences. 

For  a  few  moments,  on  this  particular 
night,  his  thoughts  turned  pleasantly  from 
one  to  another  of  the  quiet  delights  of  the 
morning's  fishing.  The  book  he  had 
dropped  was  Fly,  Rod  and  Tackle,  and,  Kke 
all  enthusiastic  anglers,  he  pined  to  give  the 
author  the  benefit  of  his  piscatorial  experi- 
ences and  of  a  few  discoveries  he  himself 
had  made  as  to  certain  flies  and  their  action 
under  given  conditions.  He  had  fished  all 
the  morning  and  played  golf  all  the  after- 
noon, and  he  had  finished  the  day  with  a 
swim  in  the  club  pool,  subsequently  appear- 
ing at  dinner  with  a  showily  red  face  and 
very  wet  hair,  to  argue  fiercely  over  the 
soup  concerning  the  merits  of  a  horse  his 
cousin  wanted  him  to  buy.  Then  he  had 
played  a  few  rubbers  of  bridge  at  five  cents 
a  point,  and  had  retired  to  his  own  rooms 
bearing  some  nineteen  dollars  in  good 
American  money  reluctantly  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  opponents  in  the  game.  Alto- 
gether it  had  been  a  fairly  pleasant  day, 
very  much  like  most  of  the  other  days  in  his 
untroubled  life. 

Varick  stretched  his  athletic  young  body 

luxuriously  between  the  sheets,  yawned  once 

more,  stared  in  the  semi-darkness,  heard 

a  distant  clock  strike  two,  and  wondered 
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mildly  why  he  was  not  more  sleepy.    There 
was  a  dim  light  burning  in  the  hall  beyond 
his  bedroom,  and  by  its  reflection,  through 
the  transom  over  the  door,  he  could  see 
quite  plainly  the  various  pieces  of  furniture 
around  him — his  dressing-case,  with  its  ar- 
ray of  silver  toilet  articles,  the  solid  front  of 
his  chiffonier,  the  carved  arms  of  his  favorite 
lounging  chair,  even  the  etchings  and  prints 
on  the  walls.     Suddenly,  as  he  looked  at 
these  familiar  objects,  a  light  haze  fell  over 
them,  giving  him  for  an  instant  the  impres- 
sion that  a  gauze  curtain  had  been  dropped 
between  them  and  his  eyes.     They  slowly 
melted  away,  and  in  their  place  he  saw  the 
streets  of  a  tiny  village  in  some  foreign 
country  which  he  did  not  know.     A  mo- 
ment later,  in  what  seemed  at  the  time  a 
perfectly  natural  transition  from  his  bed  in 
an  Adirondack  club-house,  he  was  walking 
up  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  in  correct 
tourist  attire,  looking  in  vain  for  a  familiar 
landmark,  and  with  a  strange  sinking  of  the 
heart.     How  he  got  there,  or  why  he  was 
there,   was    equally    incomprehensible    to 
him.     It  was  high  noon  of  a  warm  summer 
day,  and  the  red  roofs  of  the  old  buildings 
seemed  to  glow  in  the  heat.     Before  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  street  down  which  he  was 
walking,  was  a  public  square  where  mar- 
keting was  going  on  in  the  open.     It  was 
crowded  with  men  and  women  in   pictu- 
resque peasant  costumes  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, though  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal. 
As  he  drew  nearer  he  heard  them  speaking, 
but  discovered  that  their  tongue  was  as 
unknown  to  him  as  their  garb.     He  knew 
French,  German,  and  Italian  well;  he  had, 
in  addition, a  smattering  of  Spanish,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  accents  of  Slavic  tongues. 
But  this  babel  that  met  his  ears  was  some- 
thing new.     Taken  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  experience,  the  discovery  sent  a 
cold  chill  down  the  spinal  column  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Varick, better  known  tohis  friends 
as  "  Laurie."     For  the  first  time  in  his  deb- 
onair hfe  he  was  afraid,  and  admitted  it  in- 
wardly, with  a  sudden  whitening  of  the  lips. 
"It's  so  infernally  queer,"  he  told  him- 
self uneasily.     "  If  I  could  remember  how 
I  got  here,  or  if  I  knew  anything  about  the 

place " 

"Have  you  classified  them?"  asked  a 
voice  at  his  elbow.  It  was  feminine,  con- 
tralto, and  exquisitely  modulated.  The 
words  were  EngHsh,  but  spoken  with  a 
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slight  foreign  accent.  With  a  leap  of  the 
heart  Varick  turned  and  looked  at  the 
speaker. 

She  was  young,  he  saw  at  once — twenty- 
two,  twenty-three,  possibly  twenty-four. 
He  inchned  to  the  latter  theory  as  he  ob- 
served her  perfect  poise  and  self-possession. 
She  was  exquisitely  dressed;  he  reahzed 
that  despite  the  dimness  of  mascuhne  per- 
ception on  such  points,  and,  much  more 
clearly,  saw  that  she  was  beautiful.  She 
was  small,  and  the  eyes  she  raised  to  his 
were  large  and  deeply  brown,  with  long 
black  lashes  that  matched  in  color  the  wavy 
hair  under  her  coquettish  hat.  As  he  stared 
at  her,  with  surprise,  reUef,  and  admiration 
struggling  in  his  boyishly  handsome  face, 
she  smiled,  and  in  that  instant  the  phleg- 
matic young  man  experienced  a  new  sensa- 
tion. His  own  white  teeth  flashed  as  he 
smiled  back  at  her.  Then  he  remembered 
that  it  is  customary  for  gentlemen  to  reply 
when  ladies  ask  a  question. 

''I — I — beg  your  pardon,"  he  stam- 
mered, "  a — a  thousand  times.  But  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I'm — I'm  horribly  confused 
this  morning.  I — I  don't  seem,  somehow, 
to  place  myself  yet.  And  I  can't  under- 
stand what  these  people  say.  So,  when 
you  spoke  Enghsh  it  was  such  a  relief " 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  turned  a  rich 
crimson.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  this 
incoherent  statement  was  not  quite  the  one 
to  win  interest  and  admiration  from  a 
strange  and  exceedingly  attractive  woman. 
What  would  she  think  of  him?  Perhaps 
that  he  was  intoxicated,  or  insane.  Var- 
ick's imagination,  never  lively,  distinguished 
itself  during  the  next  few  seconds  by  the 
stirring  possibilities  it  presented  tohismind. 
He  grew  redder,  which  was  very  unfortu- 
nate, and  shuffled  miserably  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  until  he  noticed  that  she  was 
looking  at  him  with  a  glance  that  was  en- 
tirely dignified  yet  very  friendly.  It  had 
an  oddly  sympathetic  quality  in  it  as  well. 
His  spirits  rose  a  trifle. 

"You  must  think  me  an  awful  duffer," 
he  murmured  contritely.  "  I'm  not  always 
like  this,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  know,"  she  assented.  ''  I  understand. 
Walk  on  with  me.  Possibly  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you." 

He  bowed  assent  and  the  two  walked 
toward  the  crowded  square. 

"You're  awfully  good,"  he  said,  feeling 


reassured,  yet  still  boyish  and  embarrassed. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance,  but  if  you'll! 
just  put  me  right,  somehow — start  me  on  a| 
path  that  will  lead  me  home " 

The  entire  idiocy  of  this  struck  him.  He! 
stopped  again,  then  burst  into  his  conta- 
gious youthful  laughter,  in  which  she  in- 
stantly joined.     The  mellow  contralto  andi 
the  clear  tenor  formed  a  soft  and  pleasant! 
duet,  but  Varick  noticed  that  not  a  head  in 
the  crowd  around  them  turned  their  way, 
nor  did  an  eye  of  all  the  peasant  throng  give 
them  a  glance.     He  spoke  of  this  to  his 
companion  as  they  continued  their  walk. 

"  The  most  surprising  thing  to  me  in  all 
this  —  unusualness,"  he  said,  "is  the  cool 
manner  in  which  these  beggars  ignore  us. 
You  know  how  such  people  gape  usually; 
but  there's  not  a  soul  of  all  these  people  who 
seems  to  know  we're  here." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  gentle  amuse- 
ment and  sympathy  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"  That  is  not  surprising,  "she  said  quietly. 
"For  you  know  we  are  not  here — really." 

Varick  stopped  for  the  second  time  and 
stared  at  her,  with  a  repetition  of  that  new 
and  annoying  sinking  in  the  region  of  his 
heart.  Her  words  were  certainly  discon- 
certing, but  she  herself  was  delightfully 
human  and  most  reassuringly  natural.  She 
had  started  on,  and  he  tried  to  fall  into  her 
mood  as  he  overtook  her. 

"Where  are  we,  then?"  he  asked,  with 
a  short  and  not  especially  mirthful  laugh. 

Her  smooth  brow  wrinkled  for  a  moment. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said  frankly. 
"  That  is,  I  do  not  know  this  place,  where 
we  think  we  are,  though  I  have  been  here 
before,  and  the  experience  does  not  frighten 
me  now.  But  I  know  where  we  really  are. 
You  are  asleep  somewhere  in  America,  and 
I — but,  oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you're  going 
to  wake!" 

The  clock  that  was  somewhere  struck 
three.  Varick,  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with 
eyes  staring  into  the  darkness,  saw  again 
his  familiar  room,  the  dim  light,  the  silver, 
the  dressing-case,  the  pictures.  He  sprang 
to  the  door  opening  into  the  hall,  and  tried 
it.  It  was  bolted,  as  he  had  left  it.  So 
was  the  other  door  leading  into  his  sitting- 
room.  The  darkness  around  him  still 
seemed  full  of  the  refrain  of  the  words  he 
had  just  heard — where? 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  yoit're  going  to 
wakef^^     And  her  eyes — her  smile 
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Varick  got  into  bed  again,  in  a  somewhat 
dazed  condition  with  a  tremor  running 
through  it.  Very  slowly  he  straightened 
himself  out,  very  slowly  he  pulled  up  the 
bedclothes.  Then  he  swore  solemnly  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  room. 

"Well,  of — all — ^the — dreams!"  he  com- 
mented helplessly. 

As  the  months  passed,  after  Varick  got 
back  to  town  and  into  the  whirl  of  city  life, 
he  recalled  his  dream  frequently,  at  first, 
then  more  rarely,  and  finally,  not  at  all.     It 
was  almost  a  year  later  when,  one  night, 
lying  half  awake,  he  saw  again  the  fine, 
transparent,  screen-like  veil  enshroud  the 
objects  in  his    bedroom.     It  was  winter, 
and  a  great  log  was  burning  in  the  large 
fireplace.    He  had  tried  to  choke  the  flames 
with  ashes  before  he  went  to  bed,  but  the 
wood  had  blazed  up  again  and  he  had  lain 
quiet,  awaiting  slumber  and  blinking  indif- 
ferently at  the  light.     His  bedroom  over- 
looked Fifth  Avenue.     There  was  a  large 
club-house  just  opposite  his  house,  and 
cabs  and  carriages  still  came  and  went. 
Varick  heard  the  slam  of  carriage  doors, 
the  cHck  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  wet  asphalt, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  the  common 
sense  which  had  inspired  him  to  go  to  bed 
at  eleven  instead  of  joining   the   festive 
throng  across  the  street.     He  had  dutifully 
spent  the  morning  in  his  father's  offices,  and 
then,  with  a  warming  sense  of  virtue,  had 
run  out  of  town  for  a  late  luncheon  and  a 
trial  of  hunters.     To-night  he  was  pleas- 
antly tired,  but  not  drowsy.     When  the  cur- 
tain fell  before  his  surroundings,  and  he  saw 
them   melting   imperceptibly   into   others 
quite  foreign  to  them,  he  at  once  recalled 
the  similar  experience  of  the  year  before. 
With  a  httle  quickening  of  his  steady  heart- 
beats, he  awaited  developments. 

Yes,  here  was  the  old  town,  with  its  red 
roofs,  its  quaint  architecture,  its  crowded, 
narrow,  picturesque  streets.  But  this  time 
they  seemed  almost  deserted,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  place  was  bleak  and  dreary. 
The  leaves  had  dropped  from  the  trees,  the 
flowers  had  faded,  the  vines  that  covered 
the  cottage  walls  were  brown  and  bare.  He 
was  pleasantly  conscious  of  the  warmth  of 
a  sable-Knedcoat  he  had  brought  from  Rus- 
sia two  years  before.  He  thrust  his  gloved 
hands  deep  into  its  capacious  pockets  and 
walked  on,  his  eyes  turning  to  right  and  left 
as  he  went.     At  intervals  he  saw  a  bulky 


masculine  figure,  queerly  dressed,  turn  a 
corner  or  enter  a  house.  Once  or  twice 
one  came  his  way  and  passed  him,  but  no 
one  looked  at  him  or  spoke.  For  a  mo- 
ment Varick  was  tempted  to  knock  at  one 
of  the  inhospitably  closed  doors  and  ask  for 
information  and  directions,  but  something 
—he  did  not  know  what — restrained  him. 
When  she  appeared  it  was  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  come  before,  with  no  warning,  no 
approach.  She  was  at  his  elbow — a  be- 
witching thing  of  furs  and  feminine  beauty, 
French  milHnery  and  cordiality.  She  held 
out  her  small  hand  with  a  fine  earner aderie. 
"Is  it  not  nice?"  she  asked  at  once.  "I 
was  afraid  I  should  arrive  first  and  have  to 
wait  alone.  I  would  not  have  liked  that." 
He  held  her  hand  close,  looking  down  at 
her  from  his  great  height,  his  gray  eyes  shin- 
ing into  hers. 

"Then  you  knew — you  were  coming?" 
he  asked  slowly. 

"Not  until  the  moment  before  I  came. 

But  when  I  saw  the  curtain  fall " 

"You  saw  that,   too?     A  thin,   gauzy 
thing,  like  a  transparency?" 
"Yes." 

He  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  moment,  as 
he  unconsciously  adapted  his  stride  to  hers, 
and  they  walked  on  together  as  naturally  as 
if  it  were  an  every-day  occurrence. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it  all?"  he  at 
length  asked. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  little 
foreign  gesture  which  seemed  to  him,  even 
then,  very  characteristic. 

"I  do  not  know.     It  frightened  me — a 
Httle — at  first.     Now  it  does  not,  for  it  al- 
ways ends  and  I  awake — at  home." 
"Where  is  that?" 
She  hesitated. 

"I  may  not  tell  you,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  I  do  not  quite  know  why,  but  I  may  not. 
Possibly  you  may  know  some  time.  You, 
I  think,  are  an  American." 

He  stared  hard  at  her,  his  smooth  face 
taking  on  a  strangely  solemn  expression. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  he  persisted,  "that 
this  is  all  a  dream — that  you  and  I,  instead 
of  being  here,  are  really  asleep  somewhere, 
in  different  continents'?" 
She  nodded. 

"We  are  asleep,"  she  said,  "in  different 
continents,  as  you  say.  Whether  we  are 
dreaming  or  whether  our  two  souls  are  tak- 
ing a  Httle  excursion  through  space — oh, 
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who  shall  say  ?  Who  can  question  the  won- 
derful things  which  happen  in  this  most 
wonderful  world  ?  I  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  also  ceased  to  fear." 

He  made  no  reply.  Somewhere,  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  lay  fear — a  very  definite, 
paralyzing  fear — that  something  was  wrong 
with  him  or  with  her  or  with  them  both. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  neutral  border-land 
of  dreams,  had  he  not  perhaps  passed  the 
tragic  line  dividing  the  normal  mind  from 
the  insane?  She  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts, 
and  her  manner  became  more  gentle,  al- 
most tender. 

"  Is  it  so  very  dreadful  ?  "  she  asked  soft- 
ly. "  We  are  together,  you  know,  my  friend. 
Would  it  not  be  worse  to  wander  about 
alone?" 

With  a  great  effort  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. 

"  Infinitely,"  he  said,  with  gratifying  con- 
viction. "  And  you're — you're  a  trump, 
you  know.  I'm  ashamed  of  acting  like 
such  a  hound.  If  you'll  bear  with  me  I'll 
try  from  now  on  to  be  more  like  a  man  and 
less  like  a  fretful  ghost." 

She  clapped  her  hands. 

"Capital!"  she  cried.  "I  knew  you 
would — what  is  the  word? — oh,  yes — 
adapt  yourself.  And  it  is  only  for  a  little 
while.  You  will  wake  very  soon.  But 
you  ought  to  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts.  There 
are  many  am.using  things  about  it  all." 

Varick  reflected  grimly  that  it  was  not 
the  "  amusing  things"  which  occasioned  his 
perturbation,  but  he  kept  his  reflection  to 
himself  and  smiled  down  at  her  sunnily. 

''For  example,"  she  continued,  "as  we 
really  do  not  exist  here,  and  as  we  are  not 
visible  to  these  people,  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing that  will  affect  them  in  any  way  or 
attract  their  attention.     Look  at  that!" 

They  were  passing  a  small  house  whose 
front  door,  opening  on  the  street,  stood  half 
open.  Within  they  could  see  a  stout  woman 
standing  at  a  tub  and  washing  busily,  and 
a  little  girl  pouring  hot  water  from  a  quaint 
kettle  into  a  large  pan  full  of  soiled  blue 
dishes.  The  pan  stood  near  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  table,  and  the  little  girl  was  perched 
on  a  stool  just  high  enough  to  bring  her  on 
a  level  with  her  work. 

"You  are,  I  am  sure,  a  fine  athlete," 
murmured  the  woman.  "Or  else  your 
looks  belie  you,"  she  added,  with  a  roguish 
upward  glance.  "  Yet  with  all  your  strength 


you  cannot  push  that  pan  of  dishes  ol 
the  table." 

Without  a  word,  Varick  passed  through] 
the  doorway,  strode  into  the  house  and  up] 
to  the  table.     She  followed  him  closely.! 
He  attempted  to  seize  the  pan  in  his  power- 
ful hands — and,  to  his  horror,  discoverec 
that  they  held  nothing.     The  pan  remaine( 
on  the  table  and  the  child  was  now  uncon- 
cernedly washing  the  blue  dishes,  hum- 
ming a  little  folk-song  as  she  worked.     As 
if  to  add  to  the  irony  of  the  situation,  th( 
small  laborer  quietly  lifted  the  pan  an< 
moved  it  to  a  position  she  thought  more 
convenient.  This  was  the  last  touch.    Withl 
a  stifled  murmur  of  intense  exasperation,] 
Varick  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  a  su- 
preme effort.     The  pan  fell,  the  water  am 
broken  blue  dishes  covering  the  floor.     H( 
sprang  back  and  stood  aghast,  gazing  at 
the  havoc  he  had  wrought. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear,"  murmured  the 
voice  at  his  side.  "  I  never  dreamed  yoi 
could  do  it,  or  I  would  not  have  suggestec 
it.     Oh,  oh,  the  poor  little  darling!" 

For  the  stout  woman  at  the  tub  had  has- 
tily dropped  her  work,  crossed  the  room, 
and  was  soundly  chastising  the  unhappy 
infant  whom  she  supposed  was  responsible 
for  the  mischief.     Varick  caught  her  arm. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  cried,  "this  won't  do  at 
all!  She  didn't  do  it;  it  was  all  my  fault. 
I'll  pay  for  the  things.     Here — here " 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  as  he  spoke 
and  pulled  out  several  gold  pieces.  But 
the  fat  arm  of  the  old  woman  offered  no 
resistance  to  his  grasp,  and  the  gold  pieces 
did  not  exist  for  her.  It  was  evident  that 
she  saw  neither  him  nor  them,  nor  the 
woman  with  him.  With  an  unsparing  hand 
she  spanked  the  child,  whose  voice  rose  in 
shrill  lamentations.  Varick  and  his  com- 
panion in  guilt  crept  out  of  the  room  with 
a  sense  of  great  helplessness  upon  them, 
and  he  breathed  a  long  breath  of  relief  at 
finding  himself — in  bed,  with  a  cold  Feb- 
ruary sun  shining  in  through  his  windows, 
and  the  faithful  Parker  at  his  side  with  the 
quieting  announcement  that  his  bath  was 
ready. 

One  of  Varick's  boon  companions  in 
camp  and  hunting  excursions  was  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  specialist  in  nervous 
diseases.  A  day  or  two  later  Varick  found 
it  convenient  to  drop  into  this  man's  office 
and,  quite  casually,  tell  him  the  story  of  his 
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dreams,  giving  it  various  light  touches  that 
he  fondly  imagined  concealed  the  anxiety 
that  lay  beneath  the  recital.  "Recurrent 
dreams,"  he  then  learned,  were  a  very  com- 
mon human  experience  and  not  deserving 
of  much  attention. 

"  Don't  think  about  it,"  said  his  friend. 
"  Of  course,  if  you  worry  over  it,  you'll  be 
dreaming  it  all  the  time.  Send  this  'per- 
sonally conducted  tour'  to  me  if  you  don't 
like  it.  I  don't  mind  meeting  pretty  wom- 
en who  are  'dreams,'  whether  in  the  flesh 
or  out  of  it." 

As  time  went  on  and  the  dream  did  not 
return,  Varick  decided  that  he  would  not 
mind,  either.  He  thought  of  her  a  great 
deal;  he  even  longed  for  her.  Eventually 
he  deliberately  tried  to  induce  the  dream  by 
going  to  bed  early,  putting  himself  in  the 
proper  mental  attitude,  as  he  conceived  it, 
and  staring  wide-eyed  into  his  dimly  lighted 
room.  But  only  once  in  eighteen  months 
was  he  even  partly  successful.  Then  he 
saw  the  haze,  saw  the  familiar  streets,  saw 
her  far,  far  ahead  of  him,  and  hurrying  on- 
ward, saw  her  turn  a  sharp  corner,  caught 
one  backward  look  from  her  dear  brown 
eyes  as  she  vanished — and  awoke!  He  gave 
much  thought  to  that  look  in  the  months 
which  followed.  He  was  a  modest  youth, 
singularly  unconscious  of  his  own  charms ; 
but  the  eloquent  glance  had  conveyed  to  him 
a  sense  of  longing — of  more  than  longing. 

Quite  an  interval  elapsed  before  she  came 
again.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  inevita- 
ble filmy  effect,  but,  in  the  vision  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  instead  of  finding  himself  in  the 
Kttle  town,  he  was  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
old  forest,  and  in  horrible  agony.  Some 
accident  had  occurred — he  did  not  know 
what.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  shot,  suf- 
fering, dying !  He  groaned,  and  even  as  he 
writhed  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  he  saw  her  sit- 
ting on  the  sward  beside  him.  He  turned 
glazed  eyes  on  her.  Her  brown  ones  looked 
back  into  his  with  a  great  love  and  pity  in 
their  depths. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  whispered,  "  T  know 
it  seems  terribly  hard  to  you.  And  because 
you  think  you  suffer,  it  is  almost  as  hard 
for  you  as  if  you  did.  But  you  are  not 
really  hurt,  you  know.  You  are  not  suffer- 
ing. It  is  all  in  the  dream.  You  are  sound 
asleep,  far,  far  away." 

He  forced  a  sardonic  laugh  from  his  stiff 
throat. 


"Not  this  time,"  he  managed  to  articu- 
late. "Whatever  the  others  may  have 
been,  this  is  no  dream.  This  is  the  real 
thing — and  death ! " 

She  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  his 
damp  brow  with  a  beautiful,  caressing 
touch.     He  felt  her  fingers  tremble. 

"No,"  she  said.  "It  is  a  dream,  and 
almost  over." 

"Then  will  you  stay  with  me,"  he  gasped, 
"to  the  end?" 

"Yes,"  she  promised.  "Try  to  bear  it 
just  a  moment  longer.  Courage,  dear 
heart!  for  already  you  are  waking — you 
are  waking — yoii — are — awake!  " 

^  He  was,  and  it  was  daylight,  and  around 
him  were  the  familiar  objects  of  his  own 
room.  He  wiped  his  forehead,  which  was 
cold  and  wet.  He  felt  utterly  exhausted. 
"Stay  with  me  to  the  end!" 
If  she  only  would !  If  he  could  find  her — 
find  her  in  this  warm,  human  w^orld,  away 
from  that  ghastly  border-land  where  they 
two  met.  For  in  that  hour  he  knew  he 
loved — v/hat?  A  woman  or  a  ghost?  A 
creature  of  this  world  or  a  fantasy  of  the 
night?  Wherever  she  was,  whatever  she 
was,  he  loved  her  and  he  wanted  her.  And 
in  that  hour  of  his  agony  her  eyes  had  told 
that  she  loved  him. 

It  was  eight  months  before  they  met  again. 
Varick's  friends  thought  him  changed,  and 
quite  possibly  he  was.  The  insouciant  boy 
of  twenty-eight  had  become  a  man,  a  sym- 
pathetic, serious,  thoughtful  man,  still  given 
to  sports  and  out-door  Hfe,  but  more  than 
all  devoted  to  a  search  which  had  taken  in 
no  end  of  out-of-the-way  European  towns. 
He  was  sleeping  in  one  of  these  one  night 
(not  the  one,  alas!  he  had  not  found  that) 
when  the  veil,  now  so  warmly  welcome,  fell 
for  the  fourth  time. 

He  was  in  an  exquisite  Itahan  garden,  a 
place  all  perfume  and  May  breezes  and 
flooding  sunshine  and  over-arching  blue 
sky.  As  he  entered  it  he  saw  her  coming 
to  meet  him,  and  he  went  forward  to  greet 
her  with  his  pulses  bounding  and  such  a 
light  in  his  eyes  as  no  eyes  but  hers  had 
ever  seen  there.  Even  in  that  supreme 
moment  the  wonderfully  real  atmosphere 
of  it  all  impressed  him.  He  heard  a  dry 
twig  crack  under  his  foot  as  he  walked,  and 
he  recognized  the  different  perfumes  of  the 
flowers  around  him — the  heavy  sweetness 
of  a  few  belated  orange  blossoms,  the  deli-  . 
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cate  breath  of  the  oleander,  the  reminiscent 
perfume  of  the  rose.  Then  their  hands 
met  and  their  eyes,  and  each  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  neither  spoke  for  a  moment. 
When  Varick  found  words  they  were  very 
commonplace  ones,  in  use  by  many  others 
in  this  weary  world. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love!"  he  said.  And 
she,  listening  to  them,  with  sudden  tears  in 
her  brown  eyes,  seemed  to  find  them  wholly 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

"  It  has  been  so  long,  so  long,"  he  gasped. 
"I  began  to  think  I  was  never  to  see  you 
again." 

They  drifted  side  by  side  along  a  wind- 
ing, rose-hedged  path,  past  an  old  sundial, 
past  a  triumphant  peacock  strutting  before 
his  mild  little  mate,  past  a  fountain  whose 
spray  flung  out  to  them  a  welcome.  She  led 
the  way  with  the  accustomed  step  of  one 
who  knew  and  loved  the  place.  They  came 
to  a  marble  seat,  half  hidden  by  a  tangle 
of  vines  and  scarlet  blossoms,  and  sheltered 
by  overhanging  oleander  branches,  and 
she  sat  down  and  moved  her  skirts  aside 
that  he  might  sit  close  to  her.  Her  brown 
eyes,  raised  now  to  his  hungry  gray  ones, 
looked  at  him  with  the  softened  brilliance 
he  had  sometimes  seen  in  those  of  a  happv 
child. 

"Should  you  have  missed  me?"  she 
asked  softly,  "if  you  had  never  seen  me 
again  ?     Should  you  have  been  sorry  ?  " 

He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said.  "Whatever  you 
are,  wherever  you  come  from,  whatever  all 
this  means,  I  love  you.  I  don't  understand 
anything  else,  but  I  know  that.  It's  the 
one  sure  thing,  the  one  real  thing,  in  all  this 
tangle." 

Without  a  word  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 
He  could  feel  distinctly  its  cool,  soft,  ex- 
quisite texture.  With  an  exclamation  of 
delight  he  drew  her  toward  him,  but  she 
held  herself  away,  the  expression  of  her 
beautiful  face  softening  the  effect  of  the 
recoil. 

"  Not  yet,  dear,"  she  said  gently.  "  We 
must  be  very  careful.  You  do  not  under- 
stand. If  you  do  anything  abrupt  or  sud- 
den you  will  wake — and  then  we  shall  be 
parted  again,  who  knows  for  how  long!" 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
Seeing  them,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  groaned,  while  the  sense  of  his  utter 
helplessness  rolled  over  him  like  a  flood. 


"God ! "  he  broke  out,  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. "  What  devil's  trick  is  this  ?  It's  not 
a  dream.  It  can't  be  a  dream.  Here  we 
are,  two  human  beings  in  a  human  world — 
I'll  swear  it.  Smell  that  oleander.  Listen 
to  that  bird  sing.  Hear  the  trickle  of  that 
fountain.  And  yet  you  tell  me  that  we  are 
asleep!" 

She  laid  her  head  in  the  curve  of  her  arm, 
resting  on  the  ivy-covered  back  of  the  low 
seat.  Bending  over  her,  he  saw  that  her 
cheeks  were  wet.  The  sight  made  him 
desperate. 

"  Don't ! "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  Don't  do 
that!  Tell  me  what  is  expected  of  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is,  or 
how  long  it  takes,  I'll  do  it." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  she  made  a  quick 
little  gesture  with  the  hand  nearest  him. 
It  signified  hopelessness,  almost  despair. 
Darkness  began  to  fall,  and  an  early  moon 
hung  pale  in  the  heavens.  Somewhere  in 
the  thick  bushes  near  them  a  nightingale 
began  to  sing.  To  Varick's  excited  fancy 
there  was  a  heart-breaking  pathos  in  the 
soft  notes.  They  seemed  to  have  been  to- 
gether, he  and  she,  for  a  long  time — for 
hours.  He  bent  his  head  till  it  touched 
hers. 

"But  you  love  me?"  he  asked.  She 
moved  a  Httle  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  an 
absurdly  tiny,  lace-edged  square  of  Hnen. 
One  corner,  he  noticed,  bore  an  embroid- 
ered coronet. 

"Yes,"  she  said  very  quietly,  "I  love 
you." 

Her  tone  as  she  spoke  expressed  such  en- 
tire hopelessness  that  the  full  sense  of  her 
words  did  not  at  once  come  to  him.  When 
it  did,  slowly,  sweetly,  she  was  speaking 
again. 

"But  oh,  dear  heart,  dear  heart!"  she 
broke  out.  "Why  do  we  love?  To  what 
can  love  lead  us — two  poor  shadows  in  a 
dream  world,  in  which  alone  we  can  meet!" 

He  was  silent.  There  seemed,  somehow, 
nothing  that  he  could  say,  though  later  he 
thought  of  many  words  with  which  he  might 
have  filled  that  throbbing  silence.  The 
dusk  deepened  around  them.  Off  in  the 
thicket  the  nightingale  still  warbled  pas- 
sionately, and  now  the  stars  began  to  come 
out  over  their  heads,  pale  as  yet  against  the 
warm  blue  of  the  heavens.  Varick,  sitting 
stiffly  on  the  old  marble  bench,  became 
conscious  of  an  odd  dizziness,  and  set  his 
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teeth  with  a  sudden  determination  to  show 
no  evidence  of  it.  She  had  risen  and  was 
moving  about  among  the  rose-bushes  just 
behind  them.  Almost  before  he  missed  her 
she  had  returned,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  saimon-hued  rose,  with  a  flame- 
colored,  crumply  heart.  He  had  never  be- 
fore seen  one  like  it.  As  she  held  it  near 
him  it  exhaled  an  exquisitely  reminiscent 
perfume— the  perfume  of  old  joys,  old 
memories,  and  loves  of  long  ago. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful?"  she  said.  "It  is 
called  the  noisette.  Take  it,  dear,  and  keep 
it— for  memory."  Then,  as  he  took  it  from 
her,  her  eyes  widened  in  a  sudden  anguish 
of  dread  and  comprehension. 

"Oh,  you're  leaving  me!"  she  said. 
"You're  waking.  Dearest,  dearest,  stay 
with  me!" 

The  words  and  the  look  that  accom- 
panied them  galvanized  him  into  sudden 
action.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  held  her  there,  crushed  her 
there,  kissing  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  ex- 
quisitely soft  mouth. 

"I  will  not  leave  you,"  he  raved.  "I 
swear  I  won't.     I  defy  the  devil  that's  back 

of  this.     I  swear "    But  she,  too,  was 

speaking  now,  and  her  words  came  to  his 
ears  as  from  a  long,  long  distance,  sob- 
bingly,  with  a  catch  in  the  breath,  but  dis- 
tinct. 

"Alas!"  she  cried,  "you  have  ruined 
everything.  You  have  ruined  everything! 
You  will  never  see  me  again.     Dearest, 

dearest " 

He  awoke.  His  heart  was  thumping  to 
suffocation,  and  he  lay  exhausted  on  his 
pillow.  It  was  a  dark  morning,  and  a  cold 
rain  beat  dismally  against  the  window- 
panes.  Gone  were  the  Dream  Woman, 
the  Italian  garden,  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, the  perfume  of  flowers.  How  definite 
that  perfume  had  been !  He  could  smell  it 
yet,  all  around  him.  It  was  hke— what 
was  it  Hke?  He  became  suddenly  con- 
scious of  an  unusual  sensation  in  his  hand, 
lying  on  the  bed-spread.  He  glanced  at  it 
and  then  sat  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  that 


almost  threw  him  off  his  balance.  In  his 
upturned  palm  was  a  rose— a  salmon-col- 
ored rose,  slightly  crushed,  but  fresh  and 
fragrant,  with  a  flame-colored,  crumply 
heart.  Varick  stared  at  it,  shut  his  eyes, 
opened  them,  and  stared  again.  It  was 
still  there,  and  with  the  discovery  that  it  was, 
Varick  became  conscious  of  a  prickhng  of 
the  scalp,  a  chill  along  the  spine.  His 
brown  face  whitened. 

"Well,  by  all  the  gods!"  he  gasped. 
"How  did  that  thing  get  here?" 

No  one  ever  told  him.  Possibly  no  one 
could  except  the  Dream  Woman,'  and  her 
he  never  saw  again,  so  the  mystery  was  un- 
fathomable. He  put  the  rose  between  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  his  mother  had  given 
him  when  he  went  to  college,  and  which  he 
had  not  happened  to  open  since  until  that 
morning;  and  the  rose  became  dry  and 
faded  as  the  years  passed,  quite  as  any 
other  rose  would  have  done. 

Varick  paid  a  second  and  quite  casual 
visit  to  his  medical  friend,  who  scoffed  at 
him  rudely  and  urged  him  to  go  on  a  long 
hunting  trip.     He  went  and  was  singularly 
successful,  and  came  back  with  considerable 
big  game  and  a  rich,  brown  complexion. 
When  the  doctor  asked  him  whether  he 
still  awoke  from  his  innocent  slumbers  to 
find  his  httle  hand  full  of  pretty  flowers, 
Varick   swore   naturally   and   healthfully, 
turned  very  red,  and  playfully  thumped  the 
medical  man  between  the  shoulders  with  a 
force  that  sent  that  gentleman's  eye-glasses 
off  his  nose.     But  notwithstanding  all  these 
reassuring  incidents,  Varick  has  never  mar- 
ried, and  he  remains  deeply  interested  as  to 
the  source  of  that  rose.     He  would  be  very 
grateful  to  anyone  who  could  tell  him  where 
the  thing  came  from.     The  nearest  he  ever 
came  to  this  was  when  a  man  who  knew  a 
good  deal  about  flowers  once  inspected  the 
faded  rose,  at  Varick's  request,  and  listened 
to  the  description  of  how  it  looked  when 
fresh. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  vari- 
ety. It  grows  in  Italy,  but  I  don't  think 
it's  known  here.    They  call  it  the  noisette  I " 
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WAS  a  soldier.  I  was  a  hero. 
You  notice  my  tenses  are 
past.  I  am  a  simple  school- 
teacher now,  a  prisoner  in 
Black  Log.  There  are  no 
bars  to  my  keep,  only  the 
wall  of  mountains  that  make  the  valley ;  and 
look  at  them  on  a  clear  day,  when  sunshine 
and  shadow  play  over  their  green  slopes, 
when  the  clouds  all  w^hite  and  gold  swing 
lazily  in  the  blue  above  them,  and  they 
speak  of  freedom  and  of  life  immeasurable. 
There  are  no  chains  to  my  prison,  no  steel 
cuffs  to  gall  the  limbs,  no  guards  to  threaten 
and  cow  me.  Y^et  here  I  stay  year  after 
year.  Here  I  was  born  and  here  I  shall  die. 
I  am  a  traveller.  In  my  mind  I  have 
gone  the  world  over,  and  those  wanderings 
have  been  unhampered  by  the  limitations 
of  mere  time,  for  I  know  my  India  of  the 
First  Century  as  well  as  that  of  the  Twen- 
tieth, and  the  China  of  Confucius  is  as  real 
to  me  as  that  of  Kwang  Su.  Without  stir- 
ring from  my  little  porch  down  here  in  the 
valley  I  have  pierced  the  African  jungles 
and  surveyed  the  Arctic  ice-floes.  Often 
the  mountains  call  me  to  come  again,  to 
climb  them,  to  see  the  real  world  beyond, 
to  live  in  it,  to  be  of  it,  but  I  am  a  prisoner. 
They  called  to  me  as  a  boy,  when  wander- 
ing over  the  hills,  I  looked  away  to  them, 
and  over  them,  into  the  mysterious  blue, 
picturing  my  India  and  my  China,  my  Eng- 
land and  my  Russia  in  a  geographical  jum- 
ble that  began  just  beyond  the  horizon. 

Then  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of 
Youth  and  my  mother  was  my  jailer.  The 
day  came  when  I  was  free,  and  forth  I  went 
full  of  hope,  twenty-three  years  old  by  the 
family  Bible,  with  a  strong,  agile  body  and 
a  homely  face.  I  went  as  a  soldier.  For 
months  I  saw  what  is  called  the  world;  I 
had  glimpses  of  cities;  I  slept  beneath  the 
palms;  I  crossed  a  sea  and  touched  the  trop- 
ics. Marching  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
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huddling  from  the  storm  in  the  scant  shelter 
of  the  tent,  my  spirits  were  always  keyed  to 
the  highest  by  the  thought  that  I  was  seeing 
life  and  that  these  adventures  were  but  a 
foretaste  of  those  to  come.  But  one  day 
when  we  marched  beneath  the  blazing  sun, 
we  met  a  storm  and  found  no  shelter.  We 
charged  through  a  hail  of  steel.  They  took 
me  to  the  sea  on  a  stretcher,  and  by  and  by 
they  shipped  me  home.  Then  it  was  that  I 
was  a  hero — when  I  came  again  to  Black 
Log — what  was  left  of  me. 

My  people  were  very  kind.  They  sent 
Henry  Holmes's  double  phaeton  to  the  coun- 
ty town  to  meet  my  train,  and  as  I  stum- 
bled from  the  car,  being  new  to  my  crutches, 
I  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  reception  commit- 
tee. Tim  was  there.  And  my  Httle 
brother  fought  the  others  off  and  picked 
me  up  and  carried  me,  as  I  had  carried  him 
in  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  toddling 
youngster  and  I  a  sturdy  boy.  But  he  was 
six  feet  two  now  and  I  had  wasted  to  a 
shadow.  Perry  Thomas  had  a  speech  pre- 
pared. He  is  our  orator,  our  prize  de- 
bater, our  township  statesman,  and  his 
frock  coat  tightly  buttoned  across  his  chest, 
his  unusually  high  and  stifBy  starched  col- 
lar, his  repeated  coughing  as  he  hovered  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  told  me  plainly 
that  he  had  an  address  to  make.  Henry 
Holmes,  indeed,  asked  me  to  stand  still  just 
one  minute,  and  I  divined  instantly  that  he 
was  working  in  the  interest  of  oratory;  but 
Tim  spoiled  it  all  by  running  off  with  me 
and  tossing  me  into  the  phaeton. 

So  in  the  state-coach  of  Black  Log,  drawn 
by  Isaac  Bolum's  lemon-colored  mules, 
with  the  committee  ratthng  along  behind  *n 
a  spring  wagon,  politely  taking  our  dust,  I 
came  home  once  more,  over  the  mountains, 
into  the  valley. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  make 
another  journey  as  long  as  that  one.  Some- 
times I  have  ventured  as  far  as  the  gap, 
and  peeped  into  the  broad  open  country, 
and  caught  the  rumble  of  the  trains  down 
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by  the  river.  There  is  one  of  the  world's 
highways,  but  the  toll  is  great,  and  a  crip- 
pled soldier  with  a  scanty  pension  and  a  pit- 
tance from  his  school  is  wiser  to  keep  to  the 
ways  he  knows. 

And  how  I  know  the  ways  of  the  valley! 
That  day  when  we  rode  into  it  every  tree 
seemed  to  be  waving  its  green  arms  in  salute. 
As  we  swung  through  the  gap,  around  the 
bend  at  the  saw-mill  and  into  the  open 
country,  checkered  brown  and  yellow  by 
fields  new-ploughed  and  fields  of  stubble,  a 
flock  of  killdeer  arose  on  the  air  and 
screamed  a  welcome.  In  their  greeting 
there  seemed  a  taunting  note  as  though 
they  knew  they  had  no  more  to  fear  from 
me  and  could  be  generous.  I  saw  every 
crook  in  the  fence,  every  rut  in  the  road, 
every  bush  and  tree  long  before  we  came  to 
it.  But  six  months  had  I  been  away,  yet  in 
that  time  I  had  lived  half  my  Hfe,  and  now  I 
was  so  changed  that  it  seemed  strange  to 
find  the  valley  as  fat  and  full  as  ever, 
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stretched  out  there  in  the  sunshine  in  a 
quiet,  smiling  slumber. 

"  Things  are  just  the  same,  Mark,  you'll 
notice,"  said  Tim,  pointing  to  a  hole  in  the 
flooring  of  the  bridge  over  which  we  were 
passing. 

The  valley  had  been  driving  around  that 
same  danger  spot  these  ten  years.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  to  the  returning 
wanderer  in  that  broken  plank,  and  it 
was  not  hard  to  catch  the  glance  of  my 
brother's  eye  and  to  know  his  mind. 

Henry  Holmes  in  the  front  seat,  driving, 
caught  the  inflection  of  Tim's  voice  and 
cried  testily:  "You  are  alius  runnin'  the 
walley  down.  Why  don't  you  tell  him 
about  the  improvements  instead  of  pintin' 
out  the  bad  spots  in  the  road?" 

"  Improvements  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
quiry. 

"  Theop  Jones  has  bought  him  a  new 
side-bar  buggy,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Then  the  Kallabergers  has  moved  in  from 
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the  country  and  is  fixin'  up  the  Harmon 
house  at  the  end  of  town." 

"And  a  be-yutiful  place  they're  makin' 
of  it,"  cried  Isaac  Bolum;  "be-yutiful!" 

"They've  added  a  fancy  porch,"  Henry 
explained,  "  and  are  gittin'  blue  glass  panes 
for  the  front  door." 

"  We've  three  spring-beds  in  town  now," 
put  in  Isaac  in  his  slow,  dreamy  way.  "  If 
I  mind  right  the  Spikers  bought  theirs 
before  war  was  declared,  so  you've  seen 
that  one.  Well,  Piney  Martin  he  has  got 
him  one — let  me  see — w^hen  did  he  git  it, 
Henery?" 

Old  Holmes  furrowed  his  brow  and  closed 
one  eye,  seeking  with  the  other  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sky. 

"  July  sixth,"  he  answered.  "  Don't  you 
mind,  Ike,  it  come  the  same  day  and  on  the 
wery  same  stage  as  the  news  of  the  sinkin' 
of  the  Spaynish  fleet  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  retorted  Isaac.  "You're 
alius  mixin'  dates,  Henery.  You're  thinkin' 
of  Tip  Pulsifer's  last  baby.  He  come  July 
six,  for  don't  you  mind  how  they  called  him 
Cevery  out  of  pity  and  generosity  for  the 
Spayniards.  Piney's  spring-bed  arrived 
the  same  day  and  on  the  same  stage  as 
brung  us  the  news  of  Mark  here  havin'  his 
left  leg  shot  off." 

"Mebbe  —  mebbe — mebbe,"  muttered 
Henry,  shaking  his  head  dubiously.  "It 
certainly  do  beat  all  how  things  happens 
all  at  once  in  this  world.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  the  wery  next  day  six  of  my  sheep  was 
killed  by  dogs." 

"It's  good  you're  gittin'  your  dates 
cleared,"  snapped  old  Bolum.  "On  his- 
tory, Henery  Holmes,  you  are  the  worst." 

Henry  retorted  with  an  angry  protest 
against  the  indictment,  declaring  that  he 
was  studying  history  when  Bolum  was  being 
nourished  on  "  soft  food."  That  was  true. 
Isaac  admitted  it  frankly.  He  wasn't  his 
mother's  keeper,  that  he  could  regulate  his 
own  birthday.  Had  that  been  in  his  power 
he  would  certainly  have  set  it  a  half  century 
earlier  or  later  to  avoid  being  constantly  an- 
noyed by  the  "  onreasonablest  argeyments" 
Six  Stars  had  ever  heard.  This  made  old 
Holmes  smile  softly,  and  he  turned  and 
winked  at  me.  The  one  thing  he  had  ever 
been  thankful  for,  he  said,  was  that  his  Hfe 
had  fallen  with  that  of  Isaac  Bolum.  When- 
ever he  done  wrong;  whenever  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  was  upon  him  and  he 


needed  the  chastisin'  rod,  he  just  went  to 
the  store  and  set  and  hstened  to  Ike.  To 
this  Isaac  retorted  that  it  was  a  wonder 
the  rod  had  not  worn  out  long  ago;  it  was 
pleasing  to  know,  at  least,  that  he  was 
made  of  tough  old  hickory.  Henry  admit- 
ted this  to  be  a  "  good  un"  on  him — an  un- 
usual one,  considering  the  source  whence  it 
came — but  that  did  not  settle  the  exact  date 
of  the  arrival  of  Piney  Martin's  spring-bed. 
It  was  time  for  me  to  protest  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  event  occurred 
on  July  sixth  or  a  week  later,  since  what 
really  interested  me  was  the  question  as  to 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  third  of  these  lux- 
uries. Isaac's  serious,  self-conscious  look 
answered  me,  but  I  pressed  the  inquiry  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  sing  the  praises 
of  this  newest  of  his  household  gods. 
Mr.  Bolum's  pleasure  was  evident.  Once 
launched  into  an  account  of  the  comfort  of 
springs  as  compared  to  a  straw-stick  on 
ropes,  he  would  have  monopoHzed  our 
attention  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  the 
sagacious  Henry  blocked  him  rudely  by  a 
tug  at  the  reins  which  almost  threw  the 
lemon-colored  mules  on  their  haunches. 

We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  where 
the  road  to  Buzzards  Glory  branches  from 
the  pike.  The  Arkers  had  spied  us  com- 
ing, and  ran  down  from  the  tannery  .to  greet 
us.  Arnold,  after  he  had  a  dozen  times  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  my  return,  asked  if  I 
had  seen  any  shooting.  His  son  Sam's  wafe 
nudged  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  upon 
which  he  apologized  abruptly,  explaining 
that  he  had  dropped  his  spectacles  in  the 
tanning  vat.  Sam  sought  to  extricate  his 
father  from  these  imaginary  difficulties  by 
demanding  that  I  go  coon-hunting  with  him 
on  the  next  night.  This  set  Sam's  wife's 
elbow  going  again  very  vigorously,  and  the 
further  embarrassment  of  the  whole  family 
was  saved  by  Henry  Holmes  swinging  the 
whip  across  the  backs  of  the  mules. 

On  went  the  state-coach  of  Black  Log. 
We  clattered  quickly  over  the  last  level 
stretch.  We  dragged  up  the  last  long  hill, 
and  from  its  brow  I  looked  on  the  roofs  of 
Six  Stars  rising  here  and  there  from  the 
green  bed  of  trees.  I  heard  the  sonorous 
rumble  of  the  mill,  and  above  it  a  shrill  and 
solitary  cr/Gw.  On  the  state-coach  went, 
down  the  steep,  driving  the  mules  madly 
before  it.  Their  hoofs  made  music  on  the 
bridge,  and  my  journey  was  ended. 


Drawn  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

Tim  and  I  had  stopped  our  ploughs  to  draw  lots  and  he  had  lost.-Pc 
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Home  again!  Even  Tip  Pulsifer  was 
dear  to  me  then.  He  was  between  the 
wheels  when  we  stopped,  and  I  planted  a 
crutch  on  one  of  his  bare  feet  and  embraced 
him. 

He  grinned  and  cried,  "Mighty  souls!" 
That  embrace,  that  grin  and  that  heart- 
born  exclamation  marked  the  entrance  of 
the  Pulsifer  family  into  my  life.  Theretofore 
I  had  regarded  them  with  a  suspicion  born  of 
a  pile  of  feathers  at  the  door  of  their  shanty 
on  the  ridge,  for  they  kept  no  chickens. 
Now  the  six  little  Pulsifers,  all  with  the 
lower  halves  of  their  faces  washed  and 
their  hair  soaped  down,  were  climbing 
around  me,  and  the  latest  comer,  that  same 
Cevery  who  arrived  with  Piney  Martin's 
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spring-bed,  was  hoisted  into  kissing  dis- 
tance by  his  mother,  who  was  thinner  and 
more  wan  than  ever,  but  still  smiling.  But 
this  was  home  and  these  were  home  people. 
My  heart  was  open  then  and  warm,  and  I 
took  the  seven  little  Pulsifers  to  it.  I  took 
old  Mrs.  Bolum  to  it,  too,  for  she  tumbled 
the  clamoring  infants  aside  and  in  her  joy 
forgot  the  ruffles  in  the  sleeves  of  her  won- 
derful purple  silk.  At  her  elbow  hovered 
the  tall,  spare  figure  of  Aaron  Kallaberger. 
Mindful  of  the  military  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion he  appeared  in  his  old  army  overcoat, 
in  spite  of  the  heat.  Rare  honor,  this! 
And  l)etter  still,  he  hailed  me  as  "Com- 
rade," and  enfolding  my  hand  in  his  long 
horny  fingers,  cried  "All's  well,  Mark! 
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The  mill  ceased  its  rumbling.  Already 
the  valley  was  rocking  itself  to  sleep.  Out 
of  the  darkening  sky  rang  the  twanging  call 
of  a  nighthawk,  and  the  cluck  of  a  dozing 
hen  sounded  from  the  foliage  overhead.  A 
flock  of  weary  sheep  pattered  along  the 
road,  barn  ward  bound,  heavy  eyed  and 
bleating  softly.  The  blue  gate  was  opened 
wide.  My  hand  was  on  Tim's  shoulder 
and  Tim's  arm  was  my  support. 

"All's  weU!"  I  cried.  For  I  was  hob- 
bling home. 


II 


ERRY  THOMAS  still  had 
his  speech  to  dehver.     He 
hovered  around   the  rock- 
ing-chair in  which  they  had 
enthroned  me,  and  with  one 
hand  he  kept  clutching  vio- 
lently at  his  throat  as  though  he  were  sup- 
pressing his  eloquence  by  muscular  effort. 
His  repeated  coughing  seemed  a  constant 
warning  that  at  any  minute  he  might  be 
vanquished  in  the  struggle  for  becoming  si- 
lence.   There  was  a  longing  light  in  his  eyes 
and  a  look  of  appeal  whenever  our  glances 
met.     My  position  was  embarrassing.     He 
knew  that  I  realized  his  predicament,  but 
how  could  I  interrupt  the  kindly  demonstra- 
tions of  the  old  friends  who  pressed  about 
me,  to  announce  that  the  local  orator  had 
a  formal  address  of  welcome  that  was  as 
yet  unspoken  ?    And  an  opportunity  like 
this  might  never  again  occur  in  Perry's  hfe! 
Here  were  gathered  not  only  the  people  of 
the  village,  but  of  the  valley.     His  words 
would  fall  not  alone  on  the  ears  of  a  few 
choice  spirits  of  the  store  forum,  or  the 
scoffing  pedants  of  the  hterary  society,  for 
crowded  into  that  little  room  were  old  men 
whose  years  would  give  weight  to  the  decla- 
ration that  it  was  the  greatest  talking  they 
had  ever  heard;  were  young  children,  who 
in  after  years,  when  a  neglected  gravestone 
was  topphng  over  all  that  was  left  of  the 
orator,  would  still  speak  of  the  wonders  of 
his    eloquence;    were    comely   women    to 
whom  the  household  was  the  world  and 
the  household  task  the  life's  work,  but  who 
could  now  for  the  moment  lift  their  bent 
forms  and  have  their  dulled  eyes  turned  to 
higher  and  better  things.     Moreover,  there 
were  in  that  room  a  score  of  deep  eyes  that 
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could  not  but  quicken  at  the  sight  of  a  slen- 
der, manly  figure,  clad  in  scholastic  black, 
of  a  thin,  earnest  face,  with  beetled  brows 
and  a  classic  forehead  from  which  swept 
waves  of  black  hair.  Little  wonder  Perry 
was  restless  under  restraint!  Little  won- 
der he  grew  more  melancholy  and  coughed 
louder  and  louder,  as  the  light  without 
faded  away,  and  the  faces  within  were 
dimmed  in  the  shadow! 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  clatter  of 
dishes  and  pans  and  a  babel  of  women's 
voices,  the  shrill  commands  of  old  Mrs. 
Bolum  rising  above  them.  The  feast  was 
preparing.  Its  hour  was  at  hand.  Apollo 
never  was  a  match  for  Bacchus,  and  Perry 
Thomas  could  not  command  attention  once 
Mrs.  Bolum  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
realized  this.  Her  cries  came  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  action.  In  the  twilight  I  lost  him, 
but  the  lamp-light  disclosed  him  standing 
over  Henry  Holmes,  who  had  been  driven 
into  a  corner  and  was  held  prisoner  there  by 
a  threatening  finger.  There  was  a  whis- 
pered parley  that  ended  only  when  the  old 
man  surrendered  and,  stepping  to  the  centre 
of  the  room,  rapped  long  and  loud  on  the 
floor  with  his  cane. 

Henry  is  always  blunt.  He  has  a  way 
of  getting  right  at  the  heart  of  things  with 
everyone  except  Bolum.  For  Isaac,  he 
regards  circumlocution  as  necessary,  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  with  him  the  quantity 
and  not  the  quality  of  the  words  counts.  So 
when  he  had  silenced  the  company  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  cane  had  driven  them 
into  close  order  about  the  walls,  he  said: 
''Mr.  Thomas  is  anxious  to  make  an  ad- 
dress." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Thomas  was  about 
to  step  into  the  zone  of  fire  of  a  hundred 
eyes.  There  was  a  very  audible  titter  in 
the  corner  where  three  thoughtless  young 
girls  had  squeezed  themselves  into  one 
rocking-chair.  The  orator  heard  it  and 
brought  his  heels  together  with  a  chck. 

"Mind  what  I  told  you,  Henery,"  he 
whispered  very  loud,  glaring  at  INIr. 
Holmes. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Henry  returned  in  a  casual 
tone. 

He  thumped  the  floor  again,  and  when 
the  tittering  had  subsided,  and  only  the 
snuffling  of  Cevery  Pulsifer  broke  the  si- 
lence, he  said:  "In  jestice  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
I  am  requested  to  explain  that  the  address 
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was  originally  intended  to  be  got  off  at  the 
railroad.  It  was  forgot  by  accident,  and 
him  not  havin'  time  to  change  it,  he  asks  us 
to  make  beheve  we  are  standin'  along-side 
of  the  track  at  Pleasant ville  just  as  the 
train  comes  in." 

Isaac  Bolum  had  fixed  himself  comfort- 
ably on  two  legs  of  his  chair,  with  the  pro- 
jecting soles  of  his  boots  caught  behind  the 
rung.  Feet  and  chair-legs  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  crash,  and  half  rising  from  the  seat, 
one  hand  extended  in  appeal,  the  other  at  his 
right  ear,  forming  a  trumpet,  he  shouted: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairman." 

"This  ain't  a  hter'ry  meetin',  Mr. 
Bolum.  The  floor  is  Mr.  Thomas's,  I  be- 
heve," said  Henry  with  dignity. 

"  But  I  didn't  catch  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion you  said  we  was  to  imagine." 

"I  said  Pleasantville,"  cried  Henry 
angrily. 

"I    apologize,"    returned    Isaac.  I 

thought  you  said  Meadowville,  and  never 
havin'  been  there,  I  didn't  see  how  I  could 
imagine  the  station." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Isaac  Bolum,"  retorted 
Henry  with  dignified  asperity,  "that  with 
your  imagination  you  could  conjure  up  a 
whole  railroad  system,  includin'  the  freight- 
yard.     But  Mr.  Thomas  has  the  floor." 

"See  here,  Henery  Holmes,"  cried 
Isaac,  "  it's  all  right  for  us  old  folks,  but 
there's  the  children.  How  can  they  im- 
agine Pleasantville  station  when  some  of 
'em  ain't  yet  seen  a  train?" 

This  routed  even  Henry  Holmes.  At 
the  store  he  would  never  have  given  in,  but 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  hearing  so  loud 
a  murmur  of  approval  greet  the  opposition. 
He  realized  that  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
false  position  by  the  importunities  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  to  him  he  now  left  the  brunt 
of  the  trouble  by  stepping  out  of  the  illu- 
mined circle  and  losing  himself  in  the  com- 
pany. 

The  fire-swept  zone  had  no  terrors  for 
Perry.  With  one  hand  thrust  between  the 
first  and  second  buttons  of  his  coat,  and 
the  other  raised  in  that  gesture  with  which 
the  orator  stills  the  sea  of  discontent,  he 
stepped  forward  and  turning  slowly  about, 
brought  his  eyes  to  bear  on  the  contuma- 
cious Bolum.  He  indicated  the  target. 
Every  optic  gun  in  the  room  was  levelled  at 
it.  The  upraised  hand,  the  potent  silence, 
the  solemn  gaze  of  a  hundred  eyes  was  too 


much  for  the  old  man  to  bear.  Slowly 
he  swung  back  on  two  legs  of  his  chair, 
caught  the  rungs  again  with  the  project- 
ing soles,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
closed  them,  and  set  himself  to  imagining 
the  station  at  Pleasantville.  The  rout  was 
complete. 

Perry  wheeled  and  faced  me.  The  hand 
was  lowered  slowly;  four  fingers  disap- 
peared and  one  long  one,  one  quivering  one, 
remained,  a  whip  with  which  to  chastise 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"Mark  Hope,"  he  began,  in  a  deep, 
rich,  resonant  voice,  "we  welcome  you 
home.  We  have  come  down  from  the  val- 
ley, fourteen  mile  through  the  blazin'  noon- 
day sun,  fourteen  mile  over  wind-swept 
roads,  that  you,  when  agin  you  step  on  the; 
soil  of  our  beloved  county,  may  step  into 
lovin'  hands,  outstretched  to  meet  you  and 
bid  you  welcome.  Welcome  home — thricej 
welcome — agin  I  say,  welcome!" 

Both  of  the  orator's  hands  swung  up- 
ward and  outward,  and  he  looked  intently] 
at  the  ceiling.     He  seemed  prepared  t( 
catch  me  as  I  leaped  from  a  second-stor^ 
window.     The  pause  as  he  stood  then 
braced  to  receive  the  body  of  the  returning 
soldier  as  it  hurded  at  him,  gave  Isaac 
Bolum  an  opportunity  to  be  magnanimous. 
He  clapped  his  hands  and  cheered.     In  ai 
instant  his  shrill  cry  was  drowned  in  a  burst 
of  applause  full  of  spirit  and  heart,  closing 
with  a  flourish  of  wails  from  Cevery  Pul.^ 
sifer  and  the  latest  of  the  Kallabergersj 
Perry's  arms  fell  gracefully  to  his  side  am 
he  inclined  his  head  and  half  closed  his 
eyes  in  acknowledgment.     Then  turning 
to  Isaac,  measuring  every  word,  in  a  voic( 
clear  and  cutting,  his  long  forefinger  shaki 
ing,  he  cried:    "From  the  bloody  battlej 
fields  of  Cuby,  from  her  tropic  camps  when 
you  suffered  and  bled,  you  come  home  to  us 
to-day.     You  have  fought  in  the  cause  oi 
liberty.     To  your  country  you  have  give 

limb — you ' ' 

Poor  Bolum!  Awakened  from  the  genth 
doze  into  which  he  had  fallen  the  instanl 
Cevery  Pulsifer  relieved  him  of  the  duty  o^ 
leading  the  applause,  he  brought  his  chah 
down  on  all  four  legs,  and  slapped  both 
knees  violently.  Satisfied  that  they  were 
still  there,  he  looked  up  at  the  orator. 

"  You  have  give  a  limb,"  repeated  Perry, 
emphasizing  the  announcement  by  shaking 
his  finger  at  the  old  man. 
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Isaac's  mouth  was  half  open  for  a  pro- 
test, when  he  remembered,  and  leaning  over 
seized  the  toe  of  each  boot  in  a  hand  and 
wriggled  his  feet.  When  we  saw  his  face 
again  he  was  smiling  gently,  and  swinging 
back,  he  nestled  his  head  against  the  wall 
and  closed  his  eyes  once  more. 

"You  would  have  give  your  life,"  cried 
Perry. 

But  the  only  sign  old  Bolum  made  was  to 
twirl  the  thumbs  of  his  clasped  hands. 

"Six  months  ago,  six  short,  stirrin' 
months  ago  you  left  us,  just  a  plain  man,  at 
your  country's  call."  Perry  was  thunder- 
ing his  rolhng  periods  at  us.  "  To-day,  a 
moment  since,  standin'  here  by  the  track, 
we  heard  the  rumblin'  of  the  train  and  the 
engyne's  whistle,  and  we  says  a  he-ro  comes 
— a  he-ro  in  blue!" 

Had  Perry  looked  my  way  he  might  have 
noticed  that  I  was  clad  in  khaki,  but  he 
was  addressing  Henry  Holmes,  whose 
worthy  head  was  nodding  in  continual  ac- 
quiescence. The  old  man  stood,  with  eyes 
down-cast  and  hands  clasped  before  him, 
a  picture  of  humility.  The  orator,  carried 
away  by  his  own  eloquence,  seemed  to 
forget  its  real  purpose,  and  in  a  moment, 
sitting  unnoticed  in  my  chair  with  Tim  at 
my  side,  I  became  a  minor  figure,  while 
half  a  hundred  were  gathered  there  to  do 
honor  to  Henry  Holmes.  Once  I  even 
forgot  and  started  to  applaud  when  Perry 
raised  his  hand  over  the  gray  head  as 
though  in  blessing  and  said  solemnly: 
"He-ro  in  blue — agin  we  bid  you  welcome!" 
A  little  laugh  behind  me  recalled  me  to 
my  real  place,  and  with  a  burning  face  I 
turned. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  thousand  pictures 
of  one  woman.  But  of  them  all  the  one  I 
love  most,  the  one  on  which  I  dwell  most 
as  I  sit  of  an  evening  with  my  pipe  and  my 
unopened  book,  is  that  which  I  first  saw 
when  I  sought  the  chit  who  noticed  my  ill- 
timed  applause  and  laughed  at  me.  I 
found  her.  I  saw  that  she  laughed  with 
me  and  for  me,  and  I  laughed  too.  We 
laughed  together.  An  instant,  and  her 
face  became  grave. 

The  orator,  now  swelling  into  his  perora- 
tion, was  forgotten.  The  people  of  the 
valley — Tim — even  Tim — all  of  them  were 
forgotten.  I  had  found  the  woman  of  my 
firehght,  the  woman  of  my  cloudland,  the 
woman  of  my  sunset  country  down  in  the 


mountains  to  the  west.  She  had  always 
been  a  vague,  undefined  creature  to  me — 
just  a  woman,  and  so  elusive  as  never  to 
get  within  the  grasp  of  my  mind's  eye; 
just  a  woman  whom  I  had  endowed  with 
every  grace;  whose  kindly  spirit  shone 
through  eyes,  now  brown,  now  blue,  now 
black,  according  to  my  latest  whim;  who 
ofttimes,  worn,  or  perhaps  feigning  weari- 
ness, rested  on  my  shoulder  a  Httle  head, 
crowned  with  a  glory  of  hair  sometimes 
black,  and  sometimes  golden  or  auburn, 
and  not  infrequently  red,  a  dashing,  daring 
red.  Sometimes  she  was  slender  and  elf- 
like,  a  chic  and  clinging  creature.  Again 
she  was  tall  and  stately,  like  the  women  of 
the  romances.  Again  she  was  buxom  and 
blooming,  one  whose  hand  you  would  take 
instead  of  offering  an  arm.  She  had  been 
an  elusive,  ever-changing  creature,  but 
now  that  I  had  looked  into  those  grave, 
gray  eyes,  I  fixed  the  form  of  my  picture, 
and  fixed  its  colors  and  fired  them  in  to  last 
for  all  my  time. 

Now  she  is  just  the  woman  that  every  wo- 
man ought  to  be.  Her  hair  is  soft  brown  and 
sweeps  back  from  a  low  white  forehead. 
She  has  tried  to  make  it  straight  and  simple, 
as  every  woman  should,  but  the  angels 
seem  to  have  curled  it  here  and  mussed 
it  there,  so  that  all  her  care  cannot  hide 
its  wanton  waves.  Her  face  is  full  of  life 
and  health,  so  open,  so  candid,  that  there 
you  read  her  heart,  and  you  know  that 
it  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair. 

She  stood  before  me  in  a  sombre  gown, 
almost  ugly  in  its  gray  color  and  severe 
lines,  but  to  me  she  was  a  quaint  figure 
such  as  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  old 
world  and  the  old  time  when  men  lived 
with  a  vengeance,  and  godliness  and  ugli- 
ness went  arm  in  arm,  for  Satan  had  pre- 
empted the  beautiful.  Against  her  a  homely 
garb  failed.  She  was  beautiful  in  spite  of 
her  clothes  and  not  because  of  them.  But 
this  is  generally  true  with  women.  This 
one,  instead  of  sharing  our  admiration  with 
her  gown,  claimed  it  all  for  herself.  Her 
face  had  no  rival. 

I  did  not  turn  away.  I  could  not.  The 
gray  eyes,  once  flashing  with  the  light  of 
kindly  humor,  now  softened  with  sym- 
pathy, now  glowed  with  pity.  Pity!  The 
thought  of  it  stirred  me  with  anger.  The 
justice  of  it  made  me  rage.  She  saw  in  the 
chair  a  thin,  broken  figure,  a  drawn  brown 
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face,  a  wreck  of  a  man.  Yesterday — a  sol- 
dier. To-day — a  hero.  To-morrow — a 
crippled  veteran,  and  after  that  a  pensioner 
drifting  fast  into  a  garrulous  dotage.  She, 
too,  was  looking  into  the  future.  She 
knew  what  I  had  lost.  She  saw  what  I 
dreaded.  Her  eyes  told  me  that.  She  did 
not  know  what  I  had  gained,  for  she  came 
of  a  silly  people  whose  blood  quickened 
only  to  the  swing  of  a  German  hymn  and 
who  were  stirred  more  by  the  groans  of  a 
penitent  sinner  than  the  martial  call  of  the 
bugle. 

So  it  came  that  I  struggled  to  my  crutches 
and  broke  rudely  in  on  Perry  Thomas's 
peroration.  I  had  gathered  all  my  strength 
for  a  protest  against  the  future.  The  people 
of  the  valley  were  to  know  that  their  kind- 
ness had  cheered  me,  but  of  their  pity  I 
wanted  none.  I  had  played  a  small  part  in 
a  great  game  and  in  the  playing  was  the  re- 
ward. I  had  come  forth  a  bit  bruised  and 
battered,  but  there  were  other  battles  to  be 
fought  in  this  world,  where  one  could  have 
the  same  fierce  joy  of  the  conflict;  and  he 
was  a  poor  soldier  who  lived  only  to  be 
toted  out  on  Decoration  days.  I  w^as  glad 
to  be  home,  but  gladder  still  that  I  had 
gone.  That  was  what  I  told  them.  I  looked 
right  at  the  girl  when  I  said  it,  and  she  hf  ted 
her  head  and  smiled.  They  heard  how  in 
the  early  spring  in  the  meadow  by  the  mill- 
dam  Tim  and  I  had  stopped  our  ploughs  to 
draw  lots  and  he  had  lost.  He  had  to  stay 
at  home,  while  I  went  out  and  saw  the 
world  at  its  best,  when  it  was  awake  to  war 
and  strife,  and  the  mask  that  hid  its  emotion 
was  hfted.  They  heard  a  very  simple 
story  and  a  very  short  one,  for  now  that  I 
came  to  recount  it  all  my  great  adventure 
dwindled  to  a  few  dreary  facts.  But  as  best 
I  knew  I  told  them  of  the  routine  of  the 
camp  and  of  the  endless  drills  in  the  long 
spring  days  down  there  at  Tampa  before 
the  army  took  to  sea.  I  spoke  of  the  sea 
and  the  strange  things  we  saw  there  as  we 
steamed  along — of  the  sharks  that  lolled  in 
our  wake,  of  the  great  turtles  that  seemed 
to  sun  themselves  on  the  wave-crests,  of 
the  pelicans  and  the  schools  of  flying  fishes. 
Elmer  Spiker  interrupted  to  inquire 
whether  the  turtles  I  had  seen  were 
"black-legs,  red-legs,  or  yaller-legs."  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea,  and  said  that  I 
could  not  see  how  the  question  was  rele- 
vant.    He  replied  that  it  was  not,  except 


that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  thos 
present  to  learn  that  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  "tortles" — red-legs,  black-' 
legs,  and  ^'yaller-legs."  They  were  shipped 
to  the  city  and  all  became  "tarripine." 
This  annoyed  me.  Elmer  is  a  great  scholar, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  simply  airing 
his  wisdom,  and  rather  than  give  him  a 
second  opportunity  I  tried  to  hurry  to  land ; 
but  Isaac  Bolum  awoke  and  wanted  to 
know  if  he  had  been  dreaming. 

"I  thot  I  heard  some  one  speakin'  of 
flyin'  fishes,"  he  said. 

It  was  reckless  in  me  to  mention  these 
sea  wonders,  for  now  in  defence  of  my  repu- 
tation for  truthfulness,  I  had  to  prove  their 
existence.  The  fabric  of  my  story  seemed 
to  hang  on  them.  Elmer  Spiker  declared 
that  he  had  heard  his  grandfather  tell  of  a 
flying  sucker  that  inhabited  the  deep  hole 
below  the  bridge  when  he  was  a  boy,  but 
this  was  the  same  grandfather  who  had 
strung  six  squirrels  and  a  pigeon  on  one 
bullet  in  the  woods  above  the  mill  in  his 
early  manhood.  There  Elmer  winked. 
Isaac  Bolum  allowed  that  they  might  be 
trout  that  had  trained  themselves  in  the 
use  of  wings,  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  ordinary  fish  such  as  a  chub  or  a  pike 
or  a  sunny  would  care  to  leave  its  natural 
element  to  take  up  with  the  birds.  Perry 
Thomas  began  to  cough.  That  cough  is 
always  like  a  snake's  warning  rattle.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  strike,  I  blocked  the 
discussion  by  promising  that  if  the  company 
suspended  judgment  I  would  in  the  near 
future  prove  the  accuracy  of  my  statements 
on  flying  fishes  by  the  encyclopaedia.  This 
promise  met  with  general  approval,  so  I 
hurried  over  the  sea  to  the  dry  land  where 
I  knew  the  ways  better  and  was  less  likely 
to  arouse  higher  criticism.  I  told  them  of 
the  stirring  times  in  Cuba,  till  the  day 
came  when  we  stormed  the  hill,  and  they 
had  to  carry  me  back  to  the  sea.  I  told 
them  how  lucky  I  was  to  get  to  the  sea  at 
aU,  for  often  I  had  closed  my  eyes,  worn  out 
by  the  pain  and  the  struggle  for  life,  little 
caring  whether  ever  again  I  opened  them 
to  the  light.  Then  strength  came,  and 
hope,  and  I  turned  my  face  to  the  North, 
toward  the  vafley  and  home.  It  was  hard 
to  come  back  on  crutches,  but  it  was  better 
than  not  to  come  at  all.  It  was  best, 
to  have  gone  away,  else  I  had  never  known 
the  joy  of  the  return,  and  I  was  pretty  sure 
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to  stay,  now  that  I  was  home,  but  if  they 
fancied  me  dozing  away  my  Hfe  at  the  store 
stove  they  were  mistaken;  not  that  I  scorned 
the  learned  discussion  there,  but  the  frosts 
were  coming  soon  to  stir  up  sluggish  blood, 
and  when  the  guns  were  barking  in  the 
woods,  and  the  hounds  were  baying  along 
the  ridges,  I  would  be  with  them. 

I  looked  right  at  the  girl  when  I  said  it. 
I  was  boasting.  She  knew  it.  She  must 
see,  too,  what  a  woeful  figure  I  should  make 
with  strong-limbed  fellows  like  Tim  there, 
and  strong-limbed  hounds  hke  old  Captain, 
who  was  lying  at  my  side.  But  somehow 
she  liked  my  vaunting  speech.  I  knew  it 
when  our  eyes  met. 


Ill 


^HE  gate  latch  clicked.  From 
the  road  Henry  Holmes 
called  a  last  good-night,  and 
Tim  and  I  were  alone.  We 
sat  in  silence,  watching 
through  the  window  the  old 
man's  lantern  as  he  swung  away  toward 
home.  Then  the  light  disappeared  and 
without  all  was  black.  The  village  was 
asleep. 

By  the  stove  lay  my  hound.  Captain, 
snoring  gently.  He  had  tried  to  keep  awake, 
poor  beast!  For  a  time  he  had  even  strug- 
gled to  hold  one  eye  open  and  on  his  mas- 
ter, but  at  last,  overcome  by  weariness,  his 
head  snuggled  farther  and  farther  down  into 
his  fore  paws,  and  the  tired  tail  ceased  its 
rhythmic  beating  on  the  floor. 

What  is  home  without  a  dog!  Captain 
is  happy.  He  smiles  gently  as  he  sleeps, 
and  it  seems  that  in  that  strange  dog- 
dreamland  he  and  I  are  racing  over  the 
ridges  again,  through  the  nipping  winds,  on 
the  trail  of  a  fox  or  a  rabbit.  His  master  is 
home.  He  has  wandered  far  to  other  hunt- 
ing grounds,  but  now  that  the  tang  is  in  the 
air  that  foretells  the  frost  and  snow,  he  has 
come  again  to  the  dog  that  never  misses  a 
trail,  the  dog  that  never  fails  him. 

The  hound  raised  his  head  and  half 
opened  one  eye.  He  was  sure  that  I  was 
really  there,  and  the  gleam  of  white  teeth 
showed  a  broadening  dog-smile.  And 
once  more  we  were  away  on  the  dreamland 
trail — Captain  and  I. 
"He's  been  counting  the  days  till  you 


got  home,  Mark,"  said  Tim,  holding  a 
burning  match  over  my  pipe.  "It  was  a 
bit  lonely  here,  while  you  were  gone,  so 
Captain  and  I  used  to  discuss  your  doings  a 
good  deal  after  the  rest  of  the  place  had 
gone  to  bed.  And  as  for  young  Colonel, 
why  he's  heard  so  much  of  you  from  Cap- 
tain there,  I'm  afraid  he'll  swallow  you 
when  he  gets  at  you  in  the  morning." 

Young  Colonel  was  the  puppy  the  re- 
turning soldier  had  never  seen.  He  had 
come  long  after  I  had  gone  away,  and  as 
yet  I  knew  him  only  by  his  voice,  for  I  had 
heard  his  dismal  wails  down  in  the  barn. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  evening  I  had  for- 
gotten him,  but  now  I  raised  a  warning 
finger  and  Hstened,  thinking  that  I  might 
catch  the  appealing  cry.  And  is  there  any 
cry  more  appealing  than  that  of  a  lonely 
puppy?  There  was  not  a  sound  outside, 
and  I  turned  to  Tim. 

My  brother  lighted  his  pipe,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  me.     I 
looked  at  him  very,  very  hard.     Then  we 
both  began  to  blow  clouds  of  smoke  in 
each    other's    faces.     Hardly  a  word  had 
Tim  and  I  passed  since  that  day  in  the  field 
when  I  drew  the  long  twig  that  sent  me 
away  and  left  him  behind  to  keep  our  home. 
What  a  blessing  a  pipe  is  at  a  time  like  this! 
Tim  says  more  by  the  vigor  of  his  smok- 
ing than  Perry  Thomas  could  express  in  a 
year's  oration.      So    we  enshrouded    our 
emotions  in  the  gray  cloud;  but  if  he  did  not 
speak,  I  knew  well  what  he  would  be  saying, 
and  the  harder  I  puffed  the  easier  did  he  di- 
vine what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind.   For 
we  were  brothers!     This  was   the   same 
room  that  for  years  had  been  our  world; 
this  the  same  carpet  over  which  we  had 
tumbled    together   at    our   mother's    feet. 
There  was  the  same  cupboard  that  had  been 
our  mountain;  here  the  same  chairs  that 
formed  our  ridges  and  our  valleys.     At  the 
table  by  my  side,  by  the  light  of  this  very 
lamp,  we  sat  together  not  so  very  long  ago, 
boys,  spelling  out  with  our  father,  letter  by 
letter,  word  by  word,  the  stories  of  the 
Bible.     Here  we  had  lived  our  Httle  fives; 
here  we  were  to  five  what  was  to  come ;  and 
where  life  is  as  simple  as  it  is  with  us  we 
grow  a  bit  like  the  animals  about  us.     We 
sit  together  and  smoke;  we  purr,  as  it  were, 
and  know  each  other's  mind.     Tim  and  I 
purred.     Incident    by    incident,    year    by 
year,  we  travelled  down  the  course  of  our 
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lives  again,  over  the  rough  ways,  over  the 
smooth  ways,  smoking  and  smoking,  until  at 
last  we  brought  up  together  at  the  present. 
Not  a  word  had  either  of  us  spoken,  but  at 
last  when  our  reminiscent  wanderings  were 
over  and  we  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the 
future,  Tim  spoke. 

"Attractive?"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  in- 
quiry. 

He  was  looking  at  me  with  eyebrows 
arched,  curiously,  and  there  was  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  hostility  in  the  set  of  his  mouth. 

Poor  Tim!  He  has  seen  so  little  of 
women!  We  have  them  in  our  valley,  of 
course.  But  he  and  I  Hved  much  in  the 
great  book-land  beyond  the  hills.  We  had 
read  together  of  all  the  heroines  of  the  ro- 
mances, and  we  knew  their  little  ways  and 
their  pretty  speeches  as  well  as  if  we  had 
ourselves  walked  with  them  through  a  few 
hundred  pages  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
They  had  been  the  women  of  our  world 
as  distinct  from  the  women  of  our  valley. 
The  last  we  knew  as  kindly,  honest  persons 
with  a  faculty  for  twisting  their  Enghsh 
and  a  woeful  ignorance  of  well-turned 
speeches.  They  never  said  "  Fair  Sir  "  nor 
"Master."  But  I  had  gone  from  that 
book- world  and  had  seen  the  women  of  the 
real  world.  Here  I  had  the  advantage  of 
my  brother.  Into  his  Hfe  a  single  woman 
had  come  from  the  real  world.  She  was 
different  from  the  women  of  our  valley.  I 
had  known  that  the  moment  our  eyes  met, 
and  by  the  way  Tim  smoked  now,  and  by 
the  tone  of  his  terse  inquiry,  I  knew  that  he 
had  met  a  woman  who  had  said  "  Fair  Sir" 
to  him,  and  I  feared  for  him.  It  was  dis- 
turbing. I  felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  but 
whether  for  the  tall,  strong  young  fellow  be- 
fore me,  to  whom  I  had  been  all,  or  for  the 
fair-faced  girl,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
tell.     It  seemed  to  be  a  bit  of  both. 

"I  remarked  that  she  was  attractive," 
said  Tim  aggressively,  for  I  had  kept  on 
smoking  in  silence. 

"  Rather,"  I  answered  carelessly.  "  But 
who  is  she — a  stranger  here?" 

"  Rather,"  repeated  Tim  hotly.  "  Well, 
you  are  blind.  I  suppose  you  judged  her 
by  that  ugly  gray  gown.  You  thought 
she  was  some  pious  Dunkard." 

"I  am  no  enemy  of  piety,"  I  retorted. 
"  In  fact,  I  hardly  noticed  her  clothes  at  all, 
except  to  think  that  their  simplicity  gave 
her  a  sort  of  Priscilla  air  that  was  fetching." 


Tim  softened.  "That's  it  exactly,"  hei 
said.  "  But,  Mark,  you  should  have  seen] 
Mary  Warden  when  she  came  here." 

"From  where?"  I  asked. 

"From  Kansas.     She  lived  in  some  big] 
town  out  West,  and  when  her  mother  died 
there  was  no  one  left  to  her  but  Luther 
Warden,  her  uncle.     He  sent  for  her,  and 
now  she  is  living  with  him.     The  old  manj 
sets  a  great  store  by  her." 

Luther  Warden  is  rich.     He  has  accu-| 
mulated  a  fine  lot  of  property  above  Sixj 
Stars — several  good  farms,  a  mill  and  a  tan- 
nery ;  but  even  the  chance  of  inheriting  all 
these  did  not  seem  fair  compensation  foi 
being  his  niece  and  having  to  live  with  himJ 
He  was  good  to  a  fault.     He  exuded  pietyj 
Six  days  of  the  week  he  worked,  pihng  uj 
the  passing  treasures  of  this  world.     On( 
whole  day  he  preached,  striving  for  the 
treasures  in  that  to  come.     You  could  not 
lay  a  finger  on  a  weak  spot  in  his  moral  ar- 
mor,  but  Tip  Pulsifer,  protected  from  the 
assaults  of  Satan  only  by  a  shield  of  humai 
skin,  always  seemed  to  me  the  better  of  the 
two.     Tip  wore  leaky  boots  all  last  winter,] 
but  when  spring  came  he   bought  MrsJ 
Pulsifer   a    sewing   machine.     Have   yoi 
ever  worn  leaky  boots  when  the  snow  was 
banked    fence    high?     Luther    Warden's 
boots  never  leak.     They  are  always  tight 
and  well  tallowed.     His  horses  and  his 
cows  waddle  in  their  fat,  and  the  wool  of 
his  flocks  is  the  longest  in  the  valley.     Lu- 
ther gets  up  with  the  sun  and  goes  to  bee 
with  it.     Some  in    our  valley   think  hisl 
heavy  crops  come  from  his  six  days  ofl 
labor,  and  some  from  his  one  day  of  preach- 
ing.    He  says  that  the  one  day  does  it  allj 
but  he  keeps  on  getting  out  with  the  sui 
on  the  other  six.     I  knew  that  the  poor  gir| 
from  Kansas  must  get  up  with  the  sun,  too^ 
for  her  uncle  was  not  the  man  to  brook  an] 
dawdling.     I  knew,  further,  that  Sundaj 
could  not  be  a  day  of  rest  for  her,  for  of  all 
his  people  she  would  have  to  listen  to  his 
preaching. 

That  was  why  I  murmured  in  a  com- 
miserative tone,  "Luther's  niece — pool 
girl!" 

"You  needn't  pity  her,"  Tim  snapped, 
"She  knows  a  heap  more  about  the  work 
than  you  or  I  do.     She " 

"She  is  not  a  Dunkard,  then?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Not  a  bit,"  Tim  answered.     "I  don'l 
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know  what  she  was  in  Kansas,  but  Luther 
has  preached  so  much  on  worldhness  and 
the  vanity  of  fine  clothes  that  it  wouldn't  look 
right  for  his  niece  to  go  flaunting  frills  and 
furbelows  about  the  valley.  That  plain  gray 
gown  is  a  concession  to  the  old  man.  He'd 
like  her  to  wear  a  prayer-cap  and  a  poke 
bonnet,  I  guess,  but  she  has  a  mind  of  her 
own.     I  think  she  drew  the  line  there." 

She  had  not  given  up  so  much,  I  thought. 
Perhaps  in  her  self-denial  there  was 
method  and  her  simple  garb  became  her 
best.  Even  a  prayer-cap  might  frame  her 
face  the  fairest;  but  she  must  know.  And 
I  had  seen  that  in  the  flash  of  her  eye  and 
the  toss  of  her  head  that  told  me  that  a 
hundred  Luther  Wardens,  a  hundred 
Dunkard  preacher  uncles,  could  not  abate 
her  beauty  one  jot. 

"  She's  rich,"  said  Tim. 
He  blurted  it  out.  As  long  as  I  had  seen 
her  and  found  her  beautiful,  this  announce- 
ment seemed  uncalled  for.  Had  she  been 
plain  of  face  and  figure  it  might  have  served 
a  purpose,  were  my  brother  endeavoring 
to  excuse  the  sentimental  state  of  mind  he 
had  disclosed  to  me.  He  knew  that  the 
place  he  held  in  my  heart  was  first.  This 
had  always  been  true,  and  in  our  lonely  in- 
nocence we  had  promised  it  should  be  true 
to  the  end.  There  was  to  be  a  fair  return. 
He  had  promised  it,  and  now  he  was  learn- 
ing how  hard  it  was  to  keep  faith.  His  at- 
titude was  one  of  half  penitence,  half  defi- 
ance. Had  I  not  seen  the  girl,  had  he  told 
me  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  even  rich 
and  good,  all  our  boyish  pledges  would 
have  been  swept  aside,  and  I  should  have 
cheered  him  on.  But  I  had  seen  her.  She 
had  laughed  with  me.  Somehow  we  had 
understood  each  other.  And  now  I  cared 
not  so  much  what  he  felt  for  her  as  how 
she  looked  on  him.  For  once  in  our  lives 
Tim  and  I  were  fencing. 

"She's  pretty,  Tim,"  said  I,  "and  rich, 
you  say?" 

"  Mary  has  several  thousand  dollars,"  he 
answered.  "  Besides  that,  she'll  get  all  old 
man  Warden  has  to  leave,  and  that's  a 
pretty  pile." 

"  Little  wonder  she  wears  that  Dunkard 
gown,"  said  I  with  the  faintest  sneer. 
It  angered  Tim. 

"  That's  not  fair,"  he  cried.  "  She's  not 
that  kind.  Luther  Warden  is  all  she  has  of 
kin,  and  if  it  makes  him  any  happier  to  see 


her  togged  out  in  that  gawky  Dunkard 

gown " 

"Gawky?"  said  I.  "Why,  man,  on  a 
woman  hke  that  a  plain  dress  is  simply 
quaint.  She  looks  like  an  old  Dutch  pict- 
ure.    You  must  not  let  her  change  it." 

The  insinuation  of  his  authority  made 
Tim  pound  the  table  with  his  pipe.  He 
was  striving  to  be  angry,  but  I  knew  what 
that  furious  flush  of  his  face  meant.  He 
tried  to  conceal  it  by  smoking  again,  but 
ended  in  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  he  said.  Then  he 
laughed  again. 

"Tell  me,"  I  went  on,  following  up  my 
advantage,  "when  is  she  coming  here,  or 
when  are  you  going  to  move  up  there?" 

My  brother  recovered  his  composure. 

"  It's  all  silly,  Mark.  There  is  no  chance 
of  a  girl  like  that  settling  down  here  with  a 
clumsy  fellow  like  me — a  fellow  who 
doesn't  know  anything,  who's  never  been 
anywhere,  who's  never  seen  anything. 
Why,  she's  travefled;  she's  from  Kansas; 
she's  lived  in  big  cities.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  lark  for  her.  She'll  go  away  some 
day,  and  she'll  leave  us  here,  grubbing 
away  on  our  bit  of  a  farm  and  spending  our 
savings  on  powder  and  shot — until  we  get 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds." 

Tim  laughed  mournfully.  "I've  been 
just  a  little  foolish,"  he  went  on,  "but  I 
couldn't  help  it,  Mark.  It  doesn't  amount 
to  anything;  it  never  did  and  never  wiU, 
and  now  that  you're  here  and  the  rabbit 
season  will  soon  be  in,  we'll  have  other 
things  to  think  of.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber I'm  not  the  only  man  in  the  world  who's 
been  a  bit  of  a  fool  in  his  time." 

"No,"  said  I.  "May  I  be  spared  my- 
self.    But  see  here,  Tim,  how  does  it  feel  ?" 

"How  does  what  feel?"  snapped  Tim. 

"  To  be  in  love  the  way  you  are,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed. 

He  had  been  taken  back,  and  hesitated 
between  anger  and  amusement.  When 
Tim  hesitates  he  loses  his  temper  as  a  sen- 
sible man  should  lose  it — he  burys  it,  and 
his  indomitable  good  humor  wins. 

"TipPulsifer  says  it's  like  religion,"  he 
answered.  "At  first  it  makes  you  feel  all 
low-down  hke,  and  miserable,  and  vou 
don't  care.  Then  you  either  get  over  it 
entirely  or  become  so  used  to  it  you  don't 
feel  it  at  afl." 
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"May  I  be  spared!"  I  cried,  "and  may 
you  get  over  it." 

But  the  youngster  refused  to  commit 
himself.  He  just  smiled  and  smoked, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  in  his  suffering 
he  was  half  happy.  I  smoked,  too.  We 
smoked  together.  The  silence  startled 
Captain,  for  the  clock  struck,  and  yawn- 
ing, he  arose,  trotted  to  my  side,  and  with 
one  leap  he  brought  his  ponderous  paws 
into  my  lap. 

You  can  trust  your  dog.  He  never  fails 
you. 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  I  said,  as  I  scratched 
his  nose  ever  so  gently,  "you  at  least  have 
no  one  to  think  of  but  me  and  Tim  there, 
eh?" 

"  No,"  cried  Captain  heartily. 

That  was  not  the  exact  word  that  he  used, 
but  he  expressed  it  by  beating  his  tail 
against  the  table  and  giving  a  long  yowl. 

"And  if  Tim,  there,  goes  dawdling  after 
a  woman,  we  shall  stick  to  the  ridges,  and 
the  foxes,  and  the  rabbits.  We  can't  go  as 
fast  as  we  used  to.  Captain,  but  we  can  go 
together,  eh?" 

"The  same  as  ever  and  the  same  for- 
ever," cried  Captain. 

Those  were  not  his  exact  words,  but  I 
saw  his  answer  in  his  eyes,  for  he  had 
climbed  higher  and  they  were  close  to  mine. 
He  seemed  ready  to  swallow  me. 

"And  when  he  brings  her  home.  Cap- 
tain," said  I,  "and  fills  the  whole  house 
with  young  ones  who'll  pull  your  tail  and 
tickle  your  ears  and  play  horse  with  my 
crutches,  we  shall  sit  outside  and  smoke 
our  pipes  alone,  in  peace  and  quiet,  eh, 
Captain?" 

"  Oho  1 "  cried  Captain.  "  That  we  will, 
and  you  never  need  want,  Mark,  for  I've 
many  a  fine  bone  buried  away  against  old 
age  and  rainy  weather." 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  said  I,  slapping 
the  hound  on  the  back. 

Tim  had  lighted  a  candle.  Now  he  blew 
out  the  lamp  and  stood  over  me  in  the  half 
light,  holding  out  a  hand. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "That's  right,  put 
your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  for  the  stairs 
are  steep  and  will  trouble  you.  That's  the 
way.  Come  along.  Captain ;  to-night  we'll 
all  go  up  together.  And  when  she  comes — 
that  woman — we'll  go  to  your  house — all 
three  of  us — the  same  as  now — eh,  Cap- 
tain?" 


IV 


LOVE  soldiers — just  love 
'em,"  she  said. 

"The  sentiment  is  an 
old  one  with  women,"  said 
I.  "  Were  it  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  soldiers." 

"  And  for  that  reason  you  went  to  war?" 
she  said. 

"  In  part,  yes,"  I  answered. 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman!" 
she  cried.  "How  proud  she  must  be  of 
you!" 

"Of  me?"  I  laughed.  "The  woman? 
Why,  she  doesn't  exist." 

"Then  why  did  you  turn  soldier?" 

"  I  feared  that  some  day  there  might  be  a 
woman,  and  when  that  day  came  I  wished 
to  be  prepared.  I  thought  that  the  men 
who  fought  would  be  the  men  of  the  future. 
But  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  They 
will  be  the  men  of  the  past  in  a  few  months. 
The  memory  of  a  battle's  heroes  fades 
away  almost  with  the  smoke.  In  a  little 
while,  to  receive  our  just  recognition  we  old 
soldiers  will  have  to  parade  before  the 
public  with  a  brass  band,  and  the  band 
will  get  most  attention.  Would  you  know 
that  Aaron  Kallaberger  was  a  hero  of 
Gettysburg  if  he  didn't  wear  an  army  over- 
coat?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  have  heard 
about  it  so  often.  He  has  told  me  a  hun- 
dred times." 

"I  suppose  you  have  told  a  hundred 
other  persons  of  Aaron's  prowess?"  said  I. 

"No-o-o,"  she  answered. 

"And  so,"  said  I,  "when  Perry  Thomas 
finished  his  oration  last  night,  I  had  to 
catch  it  up ;  and  if  my  soldiering  is  to  result 
in  any  material  good  to  me  I  must  keep  that 
oration  moving  to  the  end." 

"But  will  you?"  she  asked. 

How  I  liked  the  way  she  put  it!  It  was 
flattering — subtly  so.  She  seemed  to 
imply  that  I  was  a  modest  soldier,  and  if 
there  is  a  way  to  flatter  a  man  it  is  to  call 
him  modest.  Modesty  is  one  of  the  best 
of  policies.  To  call  a  man  honest  is  no 
more  than  to  call  him  healthy  or  handsome. 
These  are  attributes  of  nearly  everyone  at 
some  time  in  his  life.  But  to  do  a  great 
deed  or  a  good  deed,  and  to  rejoice  that  it 
has  been  done  and  the  world  is  better  for 
it,  and  not  because  you  did  it  and  the  world 
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knows  it,  that  is  different.  So  often  our 
modesty  consists  in  using  as  much  effort 
to  walk  with  hanging  head  and  sloping 
shoulders  as  we  should  need  for  a  majestic 
strut. 

She  called  me  modest.  Yet  there  I  sat 
in  my  old  khaki  uniform.  It  was  ragged 
and  dirty,  and  I  was  proud  of  it.  It  was 
a  bit  thin  for  a  chilly  autumn  day,  but  in 
spite  of  Tim's  expostulation  I  had  worn  it, 
refusing  his  offers  of  a  warmer  garb.  I 
was  clinging  to  my  glory.  While  I  had  on 
that  old  uniform,  I  was  a  soldier.  When  I 
laid  it  aside,  I  should  become  as  Aaron 
Kallaberger  and  Arnold  Arker.  A  year 
hence  people  would  ask  me  if  I  had  been 
a  railroad  man  in  my  time. 

She  called  me  modest.     That  very  morn- 
ing Tim  told  me  she  was  coming.     She  had 
made  some  jellies,  so  she  said,  for  the  sol- 
dier of  the  valley.     They  were  her  offering 
to  the  valley's  idol.     She  thought  the  idol 
would  consume  them,  for  bachelor  cooking 
was  never  intended  for  bachelor  invalids. 
Tim  had  mentioned  this  casually.     I  sus- 
pected that  he  believed  that  the  visit  to  me 
was  simply  a  pretence,  and  that  she  knew  he 
was  to  be  working  in  the  field  by  the  house. 
But  I  took  no  chances.     In  the 
seclusion  of  my  room  I  brushed 
every  speck  off  the  uniform  and 
■made  sure  that  every  inch  of  it 
fitted  snugly  and  without  an  un- 
necessary wrinkle.     Then  when 
my  hair  had   been  parted   and 
smoothed  down,  I  crowned  my- 
self with  my  campaign  hat  at  the 
dashingest  possible   tilt.      Thus 
arrayed   I   fixed  myself  on  the 
porch,  to  be  smoking  my  pipe  in  a 
careless,  indifferent  way  when  she 
came.     An   egotist,  you   say — a 
vain  man.    No — just  a  man.    For 
who  when  She  comes  would  not 
look  his  best?    We  prate  a  lot 
about  the  fair  sex  and  its  sweet 
vanities.    Yet  it  takes  us  less  time 
to  do  our  hair  simply  because  it  is  shorter. 
When   Mary   comes!     The   gate   latch 
clicked  and  I  whistled  the  sprighthest  air 
I  knew.     Down  in  the  field  Tim  appeared 
from  the  maze  of  corn-stalks  and  looked 
my  way  beneath  a  shading  hand.     There 
were  foot-falls  on  the  porch.     Had  they 
been  light  I  should  have  kept  on  whistHng 
in  that  careless  way;  but  now  I  looked  up. 


startled.      Before  me  stood  not  Mary,  but 
Josiah  Nummler. 

It  was  kind  of  Josiah  to  come,  for  he  is  an 
old  man  and  lives  a  full  mile  above  the  vil- 
lage, half  way  up  the  ridge-side.  He  is  very 
fat,  too,  from  much  meditation,  and  to  aid 


Josiah   Nummler. 

his  thin  legs  in  moving  his  bulky  body  he 
carries  a  very  long  stick  which  he  uses  like  a 
paddle  to  propel  him ;  so  when  you  see  him 
in  the  distance  he  seems  to  be  standing  in  a 
canoe,  sweeping  it  along.  Really  he  is  only 
navigating  the  road.  He  had  a  clothes-prop 
with  him  that  day,  and  pausing  at  the  end  of 
the  porch,  he  leaned  on  it  and  gasped.  I 
ought  to  have  been  pleased  to  see  Josiah. 
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"  Well,  Mark,"  he  said, "  I  am  glad  you're 
home.     Mighty!  but  you  look  improved." 

He  gasped  again  and  smiled  through  his 
bushy  beard. 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  icily,  waving  him 
toward  a  chair. 

Josiah  sat  down  and  smiled  again. 

"It  just  does  me  good  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
having  completely  recovered  his  power  of 
speech.  "I  should  have  come  down  last 
night,  Mark.  I  'pologize  for  not  doin'  it, 
but  it's  mighty  troublesome  gittin'  round  in 
the  dark.  The  last  time  I  tried  it,  I  caught 
the  end  of  my  stick  between  two  rocks  and  it 
broke.  There  I  was,  left  settin',  on  the  Red 
Hill  with  no  way  of  gittin'  home.  I  was  in 
for  comin'  down  here  to  receive  you — really 
I  was — but  my  missus  says  she  ain't  a-goin' 
to  have  me  rovin'  'round  the  country  that 
'ay  agin.  '  Gimme  an  extry  oar,'  I  says. 
And  she  says:  '  Does  you  'spose  I'll  let  you 
run  'round  lookin'  like  a  load  of  wood?' 
And  I  says " 

The  gate  latch  clicked.  Again  Tim  ap- 
peared from  themazeof  cornand  stood  shad- 
ing his  eyes  and  gazing  toward  the  house. 
Now  the  footfalls  were  light.  And  Mary 
came!  But  how  could  I  look  careless  and 
dashing,  with  Josiah  Nummler  in  the  chair 
I  had  fixed  so  close  to  mine?  Rising,  I 
bowed  as  awkwardly  as  possible.  I  insisted 
on  her  taking  my  own  rocker,  while  I  fixed 
myself  on  the  floor  with  a  pillar  for  a  back- 
rest. Not  a  word  did  the  girl  say,  but  she 
sat  there  clutching  the  little  basket  she  held 
in  her  lap. 

"  Eggs  ?  "  inquired  Josiah. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  en- 
lighten him. 

"I  should  judge  your  hens  ain't  layin' 
well,  figurin'  on  the  size  of  the  basket," 
said  the  old  man,  ignoring  her  denial. 
"There's  a  peculiarity  about  the  hens  in 
this  walley — it's  somethin'  I've  noticed  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy.  I've  spoke  to  my  missus 
about  it  and  she  has  noticed  the  same 
thing  since  she  was  a  girl — so  it  must  be  a 
peculiarity.  The  hens  in  this  walley  alius 
lays  most  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  lowest." 

This  was  a  serious  problem.  It  is  not 
usual  for  Josiah  to  be  serious,  either,  for  he 
is  generally  out  of  breath  or  laughing. 
Now  he  was  wagging  his  head  solemnly, 
pulling  his  beard,  and  over  and  over  re- 
peating, "But  hens  is  contrary — hens  is 
contrary." 


Mary  contrived  to  drop  the  basket  to  her 
side,  out  of  the  old  man's  sight. 

"Speakin'  of  hens,"  he  went  on.  "My 
missus  was  sayin'  just  yesterday  how 
.as " 

Tim  was  shouting.  He  was  calhng 
something  to  me.  I  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was,  for  the  wind  was  rustling  the 
corn-shocks,  but  I  arose  and  feigned  to 
listen. 

"  It's  Tim,"  said  I.  "  He's  caUing  to  you, 
Josiah.  It's  something  about  your  red 
heifer." 

"Red  heifer — I  haven't  no  red  heifer," 
returned  the  old  man. 

"Did  I  say  heifer?  I  should  have  said 
hog — excuse  me,"  said  I,  blandly. 

"  But  I  have  killed  all  my  hogs,"  Josiah 
replied,  unperturbed. 

Tim  shouted  again,  making  a  trumpet 
of  his  hands.  To  this  day  I  don't  know 
what  he  was  calling  to  us,  but  when  this 
second  message  reached  Josiah's  ears,  it 
concerned  some  cider  we  had,  that  Tim 
was  anxious  to  know  if  he  would  care  for. 
At  the  suggestion  Josiah's  face  became 
very  earnest,  and  a  minute  later  he  was 
hurrying  down  the  field  to  the  spot  where 
Tim's  hat  and  Tip  Pulsifer's  shaggy  hair 
showed  above  the  wreck  of  a  corn-shock. 

"  How  could  you  hear  what  Tim  was  say- 
ing ?  "  Mary  asked. 

It  was  almost  the  first  word  she  had 
spoken  to  me,  and  I  was  in  my  chair  again, 
and  she  was  where  I  had  planned  so  cun- 
ningly to  have  her. 

"I  know  my  brother's  voice,"  I  an- 
swered gravely. 

"  I  couldn't  make  out  a  word,"  said  she, 
"  but  it  isn't  like  him  to  let  an  old  man  go 
tottering  over  fields  to  see  him.  He 
would  have  come  up  here." 

"I  guess  he  would."  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  I  knew  it  was  useless 
to  dissemble.  "Tim  and  I  are  different. 
I  never  hesitate  to  use  strategy  to  get  my 
chair,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  feeble  old 
man." 

"How  gallant  you  are,"  she  said  with  a 
touch  of  scorn. 

"You  must  not  scold,"  I  cried.  "Re- 
member I  had  reason,  after  all.  You  did 
not  come  to  see  Josiah  Nummler." 

She  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  was 
brutal  of  me.  But  somehow  the  old  reck- 
less spirit  had  come  back.     I  was  speaking 
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as  a  soldier  should  to  a  fair  woman,  bold 
and  free.  That's  what  a  woman  likes. 
She  hates  a  man  who  stutters  love.  And 
while  I  did  not  own  to  myself  the  least 
passion  for  the  girl,  I  had  seen  just  enough 
of  her  on  the  evening  before  and  I  had 
smoked  just  enough  over  her  that  morning 
to  be  in  a  sentimental  turn  of  mind  that 
was  amusing.  And  I  gained  my  point. 
She  turned  her  head  so  as  almost  to  hide  her 
face  from  me,  and  I  heard  a  gentle  laugh. 

"All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  I  said, 
"and  were  Josiah  twice  as  old,  I  should  be 
justified  in  using  those  means  to  this  end." 

Then  I  rocked.  There  is  something  so 
sociable  about  rocking.  And  I  smoked. 
There  is  something  so  sociable  about  smok- 
ing. For  a  moment  the  girl  sat  quietly, 
screening  her  face  from  me.  Then  she 
began  rocking  too,  and  I  caught  a  side- 
long glance  of  her  eye,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  we  laughed 
together. 

So  it  came  that  she  suddenly  stopped  her 
rocking,  and  dropping  the  little  basket  at 
my  feet,  exclaimed:  "I  love  soldiers — just 
love  theml" 

Then  I  told  her  that  I  must  keep  Perry 
Thomas's  oration  going  to  the  end,  and  she 
leaned  toward  me,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  mine  and  asked:  "But  will 
you?" 

"I  can  make  no  promises,"  I  answered. 
"  They  say  our  bodies  change  entirely  every 
seven  years.  Mark  Hope,  age  fifty,  will 
be  a  different  man  from  Mark  Hope,  age 
twenty- three.  He  may  have  nothing  to  boast 
about  himself,  and  his  distorted  mind  may 
magnify  the  deeds  of  the  younger  man. 
Now  the  younger  man  refuses  to  commit 
himself.  He  will  not  be  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  his  successors." 

"How  wise  you  arel"  she  cried. 

"  Wise  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  searching  her  face 
for  a  sign  of  mockery.     But  there  was  none. 

"  I  mean  you  talk  so  differently  from  the 
others  in  the  valley.  Either  they  talk  of 
crops  or  weather,  or  they  sit  in  silence  and 
just  look  wise.  I  suppose  you  have  trav- 
elled." 

"  As  compared  to  most  folks  in  Black  Log 
I  am  a  regular  Gulliver,"  I  answered. 
"  My  father  was  a  much-travelled  man.  He 
was  an  Englishman  and  came  to  the  valley 
by  chance  and  settled  here,  and  to  his  dying 
day  he  was  a  puzzle  to  the  people.     That 


an  Englishman  should  come  to  Six  Stars 
was  a  phenomenon.  That  Isaac  Bolum  and 
Henry  Holmes  should  be  born  here  was  no 
mere  chance — it  was  a  law  of  nature." 

"  And  this  EngHsh  father  ?  " 

"  He  married,  and  then  Tim  and  I  came 
to  Black  Log." 

"  Like  Isaac  Bolum  and  Henry  Holmes." 

"  Exactly;  and  we  should  have  grown  like 
them,  but  our  father  was  a  bookish  man, 
and  with  him  we  travelled;  we  went  with 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  those  fellows, 
and  as  we  came  to  different  places  in  the 
books,  he  told  us  all  about  them.  He'd 
seen  them  all,  so  we  got  to  know  his 
country  pretty  well.  Once  he  took  us  to 
Harrisburg  and  by  multiplying  everything 
we  saw  there,  Tim  and  I  were  able  to  pict- 
ure all  the  great  cities  of  the  world — for  in- 
stance, London  is  five  hundred  times  Har- 
risburg." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  go  to  see  the  places 
yourself?" 

"Why  doesn't  everybody  in  Black  Log 
go  to  Florida  in  winter  or  take  the  waters 
at  Carlsbad?  W^e  did  plan  a  great  trip — 
Father  and  Mother  and  Tim  and  I — we  were 
going  to  England  together  when  the  farm 
showed  a  surplus.  We  never  saw  that  sur- 
plus. I  went  to  Philadelphia  once.  It's  a 
grand  place,  but  I  had  just  enough  of  money 
to  keep  me  there  two  days  and  bring  me 
home.  Then  the  war  came.  And  now 
Tim  thinks  I've  been  around  the  world. 
He's  jealous,  for  he  has  never  been  past 
Harrisburg;  but  I've  really  gone  around  a 
little  circle.  I've  seen  just  enough  of  fly- 
ing fishes  to  hanker  after  Mandalay,  just 
enough  of  Spaniards  to  long  for  a  sight  of 
Spain.  But  they've  shipped  me  home  and 
here  I  am  anchored.  Here  I  shall  stay  until 
that  surplus  materializes;  and  you  know  in 
our  country  we  have  neither  coal  nor  oil  nor 
iron." 

"  But  they  tell  me  that  you  are  to  teach 
the  school,"  she  said. 

"For  which  I  am  grateful,"  I  answered. 
"  Twenty  dollars  a  month  is  the  salary,  and 
school  keeps  for  six  months,  so  I  shall  earn 
the  large  sum  of  $120  a  year." 

"  But  your  pension  ?  " 

"  With  my  pension  I  shall  be  a  nabob  in 
Six  Stars.  Anywhere  else  I  should  cut  a 
very  poor  figure.  But  after  all,  this  is  the 
best  place,  for  is  there  any  place  where  the 
skies  are  bluer;  is  there  any  place  where  the 
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grass  is  greener;  is  there  any  place  where 
the  storms  are  wilder  than  over  our  moun- 
tains?" 

"  Sometimes  I  would  say  in  Kansas,"  the 
girl  answered.  "  Here  the  world  seems  to 
end  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  is  hard 
to  picture  anything  beyond  that.  Out 
there  you  raise  yourself  on  tiptoe,  and  you 
see  the  world  rolling  away  for  miles  and 
miles,  and  it  seems  to  have  no  ending." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  able  to  endure 
your  imprisonment.  Some  day  you  will 
go  back  to  Kansas." 

"Some  day — perhaps,"  she  laughed. 
"But  now  I  am  a  true  Black  Logger.  Look 
at  my  gown." 

It  was  the  gray  Dunkard  dress — the  con- 
cession to  her  uncle's  beliefs  on  worldliness. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  it. 

"That  is  not  the  garb  of  Black  Log,"  I 
said.  "It  was  designed  long  ago  in  Ger- 
many, after  patterns  from  Heaven." 

"And  designed  by  men,"  said  Mary, 
laughing;  "forced  by  them  on  a  sex  which 
wears  ribbons  as  naturally  as  a  bird  does 
feathers." 

"  In  other  words,  when  you  came  to  live 
with  your  pious  uncle,  he  picked  you?" 

"Exactly,"  she  said;  "but  I  submitted 
humbly.  I  came  here,  as  I  supposed,  a 
fairly  good  Christian,  with  an  average 
amount  of  piety  and  an  average  number  of 
faults.  My  worldliness  shocked  my  uncle, 
and  being  a  peaceful  person,  I  let  him  pick 
me.  But  I  rebelled  at  the  bonnet — spare 
me  from  one  of  those  coal-scuttles — I'll  go 
to  the  stake  first." 

In  her  defiance  she  swung  her  own  straw 
hat  wildly  around  on  the  string.  Pausing, 
she  smoothed  out  the  gray  gown  and  eyed 
it  critically. 

"Was  such  a  thing  ever  intended  for  a 
woman  to  wear!"  she  exclaimed. 

"For  most  women,  surely  not,"  said  I. 
"Few  could  carry  that* handicap  and  win. 
But  after  ail,  your  uncle  means  it  kindly. 
He  acts  from  interest  in  your  soul's  wel- 
fare." 

Mary's  face  became  serious. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  has  paid  me  the 
highest  comphment  a  man  can  pay  to  a 
woman — he  wants  to  meet  me  in  Heaven." 

How  could  I  blame  Luther  Warden  ? 

I  had  forgotten  my  uniform  and  my  glory, 
my  hair  and  my  hat,  and  was  leaning  for- 
ward with  my  eyes  on  the  girl.     And  she 


was  leaning  toward  me  and  our  heads  were 
very  close.  The  rebellious  brown  hair  was 
almost  in  the  shade  of  my  own  dashing  hat- 
brim. 

Then  I  said  to  myself  in  answer  to  the 
poet,  "Here's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 
too  much  gazed  at."  For  its  color  was 
ever  changing.  And  again  I  said  to  my- 
self and  to  the  poet,  when  my  glance  had 
met  hers,  and  the  color  was  mounting 
higher:  "Here's  the  maid  whose  hp  ma- 
ture is  ever  new;  here's  the  eye  that  doth 
not  weary."  And  now  aloud,  forgetfully, 
leaning  back  in  my  chair  and  gazing  at 
her  from  afar  off— "Here's  the  face  one 
would  meet  in  every  place." 

Mary's  chair  flew  back,  and  it  was  for 
her  to  gaze  at  me  from  afar  off. 

"  What  were  you  saying  ?  "  she  demanded 
in  a  voice  not  "  so  very  soft." 

"Was  I  saying  anything?"  I  answered, 
feigning  surprise.  "  I  thought  I  was  only 
thinking.  B  ut  you  were  speaking  of  Luther 
Warden." 

"  Was  I  ?"  she  said,  more  quietly,  but  in 
an  absent  tone. 

"  You  said  he  had  paid  you  a  great  com- 
phment, but  do  you  know " 

I  paused,  being  a  bit  nervous,  and 
jflushed,  for  she  was  looking  right  at  me. 
Not  till  she  turned  away  did  I  finish. 

"Do  you  know,"  I  went  on,  "last  night 
when  I  saw  you,  I  thought  we  must  have 
met  before,  and  I  thought  if  I  had  met  you 
anywhere  before,  it  must  have  been  in 
Heaven." 

I  had  expected  that  at  a  time  like  this 
Josiah  Nummler  would  appear.  In  that  I 
was  disappointed.  In  his  place,  with  a 
bark  and  a  bound,  came  a  lithe  setter,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  Mary  seized  the 
long  head  in  her  hands  and  cried:  "Why, 
Flash — good  Flash." 

She  completely  ignored  my  last  remark, 
and  patted  the  dog  and  talked  to  him. 

"  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  "  she  cried.  "  He  is 
Mr.  Weston's." 

"Whose?"  I  asked,  concealing  my  irri- 
tation. "Mr.  Weston — and  who  is  Mr. 
Weston?" 

Mary  held  up  a  warning  finger.  There 
were  footfalls  on  the  gravel  walk  around 
the  house. 

"Sh,"  she  whispered,  "here  he  comes — 
no  one  knows  who  he  is." 

To  this  day  Robert  Weston's  age  is  a 
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mystery  to  me;  I  might  venture  to  guess 
that  it  is  between  thirty  and  fifty.  Past 
thirty  all  men  begin  to  dry  up  or  fatten,  and 
he  was  certainly  a  lean  person.  His  face 
was  hidden  beneath  a  beard  of  bristling, 
bushy  red,  and  he  had  a  sharp  hook  nose 
and  small,  bright  eyes.  From  his  appear- 
ance you  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a 
good  man  or  a  bad  one,  wise  or  stupid, 
kind-hearted  or  a  brute.  He  seemed  of  a 
neutral  tone.  His  clothes  marked  him  as  a 
man  of  the  city,  for  we  do  not  wear  shooting 
jackets,  and  breeches  and  leather  leggings 
in  our  valley.  In  the  way  he  wore  them 
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there  was  something  that  spoke  the  man  of 
the  world,  for  in  such  a  costume  we  of  Black 
Log  should  feel  dressed  up  and  ill  at  ease; 
but  his  clothes  seemed  a  part  of  him.  They 
looked  perfectly  comfortable  and  he  was 
unconsciousof  them.  This  is  where  the  city 
men  have  an  advantage  over  us  country- 
breds.  I  can  carry  off  my  old  clothes  with- 
out being  awkward.  I  could  enter  a  fine 
drawing-room  in  the  patched  blouse  I  wear 
a-hunting  with  more  ease  than  in  that 
solemn-looking  frock-coat  I  bought  at  the 
county  town  five  years  ago.  In  that  gar- 
ment I  feel  that  "'l  am.'''    No  one  could 
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ever  convince  me  that  I  am  a  mere  thought,  a  pity,  Mr.  Weston,  you  have  not  been  doing 

a  dream,   a   shadow.     Every  pull  in  the  so,  too,  instead  of  loafing  around  the  valley 

shoulders,  every  hitch  in  the  back,  every  all  summer  long." 

kink  in  the  sleeves  makes  me  a  profound  She  did  not  speak  sharply  to  him,  and 

materialist.     But  I  don't  suppose  Weston  that  angered  me.     She  was  smihng  as  she 

would  bother  spreading  the  tails  out  when  spoke,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at 

he  sat  down.     I  doubt  if  he  would  know  all. 

he  had  it  on.     He  is  so  easy  in  his  ways.  "I  came  to  see  the  veteran,"  he  said, 

I  saw  that  as  he  came  swinging  around  the  "  and  not  to  be  scolded." 

house,  and  I  envied  him  for  it.  "  You  may  have  my  chair  then."    Mary 

"  Well,  I  am  in  luck!"  he  cried  cheerfully,  was  rising.     "  I  shall  leave  you  to  the  vet- 

"  Here  I  came  to  see  the  valley's  soldier  and  eran— if  he  does  not  object." 

I    find    him  almost  holding    the  valley's  She  was  moving  away, 

flower."  "  Then  I  shall  have  to  go  with  you,"  said 

This  to  me  was  rather  an  astounding  the  stranger  calmly,  "  if  the  veteran  doesn't 

thing  to  say,  and  if  he  intended  to  disable  object.     He  knows  a  woman  should  not  go 

me  in  the  first  skirmish  he  succeeded  ad-  unattended  around  the  valley.     He'd  rather 

mirably,  for  my  only  answer  was  a  laugh;  see  me  doing  my  duty  than  having  a  so- 

and  the  more  I  laughed  the  more  foolish  ciable  pipe  with  him  and  hearing  about  the 

and  slow-witted  I  felt.     I  wanted  to  run  to  war.     How  about  it,  Hope?" 

Mary's  aid,  but  I  did  not  know  how,  and  He  did  not  stop  to  hear  my  answer.    Had 

while  I  was  rummaging  my  brain  for  some  he  waited  a  moment  instead  of  striding 

way  to  meet  him,  she  was  answering  him  after  the  girl,  with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  he 

valiantly.  might  have  seen  my  reply. 

'^  Almost,  but  not  quite,"  she  said.    "But  I  raised  my  pipe  above  my  head  and 

he  has  earned  the  right  to  hold  the  valley's  hurled  it  against  the  fence,  where  it  crashed 

flower  entirely — whoever  she  may  be.    It's  into  a  score  of  pieces. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    CONFESSION 

By  Marguerite  Merington 

You  hold  me  in  your  arms,  as  none  else  dare; 
All  grace  you  claim  I  yield,  as  is  your  right. 
E'en  to  my  minute-spending,  day  and  night- 
Yet  oft  by  secret  panel,  hidden  stair. 
Steals  forth  a  little  ghost  to  trystings  where 
Dear  memory  is  making  meadows  white 
With  spring,  and  in  spring's  fulness  of  deHght 
Sings  adown  May-sweet  lanes  some  old-time  air. 

Never  or  thought  or  deed  shall  wrong  you,  though 
Not  mine  to  give  you  this  best  part  of  me: 

A  happy  child  in  dream  of  long  ago, 
Dream  whose  fulfilment  all  is  yet  to  be. 

Nor  yours  the  soul  at  last  my  soul  shall  know 
When  I  come  back  no  more  from  memory! 
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OCEAN    WARFARE     AGAINST    COMMERCE  — 
PRIVATEERING  —  BRITISH   LICENSES  — 

NAVAL  actions:  ''wasp"  and  "frol- 
ic"; "united  states"  and  "MACE- 
DONIAN."* 

IN  anticipation  of  war  the  British  Admi- 
ralty took  the  mihtary  measure  of  con- 
solidating their  trans-Atlantic  stations, 
with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  and  Hahfax 
squadrons,  while  retaining  their  present 
local  organizations,  were  subordinated  to  a 
single  chief;  for  which  position  was  desig- 
nated Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
an  officer  of  good  fighting  record,  but  from 
his  previous  career  esteemed  less  a  seaman 
than  a  gallant  man.  This  was  apparently 
his  first  extensive  command,  although  he 
was  now  approaching  sixty;  but  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  British  minister  might 
have  left  Washington  in  consequence  of  a 
rupture  of  relations,  and  that  there  might 
thus  devolve  upon  the  naval  commander- 
in-chief  certain  diplomatic  overtures,  which 
the  Government  had  determined  to  make 
before  definitely  accepting  war  as  an 
irreversible  issue.  Warren,  a  man  of 
courtly  manners,  had  some  slight  diplo- 
matic antecedents,  having  represented 
Great  Britain  at  St.  Petersburg  on  one 
occasion.  There  were  also  other  negotia- 
tions anticipated,  dependent  upon  politi- 
cal conditions  within  the  Union;  where 
bitter  oppositions  of  opinion,  sectional  in 
character,  were  known  to  exist  concerning 
the  course  of  the  Administration  in  resort- 
ing to  war.  Warren  was  instructed  on 
these  several  points. 

It  was  not  until  July  25,  18 12,  that  a  dis- 
patch vessel  from  Halifax  brought  word  to 
England  of  the  attack  upon  the  Behndera  by 
Rodgers's  squadron  on  June  24th.     By  the 

_  *A  map  showing  the  place  of  the  naval  actions  men- 
tioned in  this  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine,  page  343. 


same  mail  Admiral  Sawyer  wrote  that  he 
had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  New  York  to  ask  an 
explanation,  and  had  besides  issued  orders 
to  all  his  cruisers  to  assemble  at  Halifax. 
The  Government  recognized  the  gravity  of 
the  news,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  war  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
American  commodore  had  been  in  con- 
formity with  previous  orders,  not  to  permit 
foreign  vessels  of  war  to  cruise  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Some  color 
was  lent  to  this  view  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Behndera  was  reported  to  have 
been  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook,  though  not 
in  sight  of  land.  The  British  Cabinet,  in 
short,  officially  assumed  that  facts  were  as 
they  wished  them  to  continue;  the  course 
best  adapted  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  if  perchance  not  yet  broken. 

On  July  29th,  however,  definite  informa- 
tion was  received  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  declared  that  war  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  On  the  31st 
the  British  Cabinet  took  its  first  measures 
in  consequence.  One  order  was  issued 
forbidding  British  merchant  vessels  to  sail 
without  convoy  for  any  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica or  the  West  Indies;  while  another  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  American  merchant 
ships  in  British  ports,  and  directed  the 
capture  of  any  met  at  sea,  unless  saiHng 
under  British  licenses,  as  many  then  did  to 
Continental  ports.  No  other  hostile  steps, 
such  as  general  reprisals  or  commercial 
blockade,  Were  at  this  time  authorized;  it 
was  decided  to  await  the  effect  in  the 
United  States  of  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious Orders  in  Council.  This  having  taken 
place  only  on  June  23d,  intelligence  of  its 
reception  and  results  could  not  well  reach 
England  before  the  middle  of  September. 
When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July 
30th,  the  speech  from  the  throne  expressed 
a  willingness  still  "  to  hope  that  the  accus- 
tomed relations  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  two  countries  may  yet  be  restored." 
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The  British  ship  Princess  Ainelia  captured  by  the  schooner  Rossie,  September  i6,  1812. 
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It  is  a  coincidence,  accidental,  yet  note- 
worthy for  its  significance,  that  the  date  of 
the  first  hostile  action  against  the  United 
States,  July  3 1  st,  was  also  that  of  the  official 
promulgation  of  treaties  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  Ac- 
companied as  these  were  with  clauses  em- 
bodying what  was  virtually  a  defensive 
alliance  of  the  three  Powers  against 
Napoleon,  they  marked  that  turn  of  the 
tide  in  European  aft'airs  which  overthrew 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
political  and  military  anticipations  of  the 
United  States  Administration.  "  Can  it  be 
doubted,"  wrote  Madison  on  September 
6th,  "  that  if,  under  the  pressure  added  by 
our  war  to  that  previously  felt  by  Great 
Britain,  her  Government  declines  an  ac- 
commodation, it  will  be  owing  to  calcula- 
tions drawn  from  our  internal  divisions?" 
Of  the  approaching  change,  however,  no 
sign  yet  appeared.  The  reverses  of  the 
French  were  still  in  the  far  future.  Not 
until  September  14th  did  they  enter 
Moscow,  and  news  of  this  event  was  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  only  at  the  end 
of  November.  A  contemporary  weekly,* 
under  date  of  December  5th,  remarked: 
"Peace  before  this  time  has  been  dictated 
by  Bonaparte,  as  ought  to  have  been  cal- 
culated upon  by  the  dealers  (sic.)  at  St. 
Petersburg,  before  they,  influenced  by  the 
British,  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  em- 
bark in  the  War.  ...  All  Europe,  the 
British  Islands  excepted,  wdll  soon  be  at  the 
feet  of  Bonaparte."  This  expectation,  gen- 
erally shared  during  the  summer  of  181 2, 
is  an  element  in  the  American  situation  not 
to  be  overlooked.  As  late  as  December  4th, 
Henry  Clay,  addressing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which  he  then  was  Speaker, 
said:  "Perhaps  at  this  moment  the  fate  of 
the  north  of  Europe  is  decided,  and  the 
French  Emperor  may  be  dictating  the  law 
from  Moscow.  The  British  trade  shut  out 
from  the  Baltic — excluded  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe — possibly  expelled  the 
Black  Sea — perishing  in  South  America; 
its  iUicit  avenue  to  the  United  States, 
through  Canada,  closed — was  this  the 
period  for  throwing  open  our  own  market 
by  abandoning  our  restrictive  system?" 
The  following  night  Napoleon  finally  aban- 
doned his  routed  army  and  started  on  his 
return  to  Paris. 

♦Niles's  Register,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  220. 
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War  having  been  foreseen,  the  British 
Government  took  its  first  step  without 
hesitation.  On  August  6th,  the  Foreign 
Office  issued  Warren's  secret  instructions, 
which  were  substantially  the  repetition  of 
those  already  addressed  on  July  8th  to  its 
representative  in  Washington.  It  being 
probable  that  before  they  could  be  received 
he  would  have  departed  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture,  Warren  was  to  submit  the  prop- 
osition contained  in  them,  that  the  United 
States  Government,  in  view  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Orders  in  Council,  so  long  de- 
manded by  it,  should  recall  the  hostile 
measures  taken.  In  case  of  acceptance,  he 
was  authorized  to  stop  at  once  all  hostilities 
within  his  command,  and  to  give  assurance 
of  similar  action  by  his  Government  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  If  this  advance 
proved  fruitless,  as  it  did,  no  orders  insti- 
tuting a  state  of  war  were  needed,  for  it 
already  existed;  but  Warren  received 
further  instructions  for  that  contingency 
as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue  in  case 
"  a  desire  should  manifest  itself  in  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  American  Union, 
more  especially  in  those  States  bordering 
upon  His  Majesty's  North  American  do- 
minions, to  return  to  their  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  with  this  country."  The 
admiral  was  to  encourage  such  dispositions, 
and  should  they  take  shape  in  formal  act, 
making  overtures  to  him  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  that  part  of  the  country,  he 
was  directed  to  grant  it,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  section  thus  acting  and  the  Brit- 
ish dominions.  In  short,  if  the  General 
Government  proved  irreconcilable.  Great 
Britain  was  to  profit  by  any  sentiment  of 
disunion  found  to  exist. 

Warren  sailed  from  Portsmouth  August 
14th,  arriving  in  Halifax  September  26th. 
On  the  30th,  he  dispatched  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  proposal  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Monroe,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  rephed  on  October  27th. 
The  President,  he  said,  was  at  all  times 
anxious  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  declaring  war  had  instructed  the 
Charge  in  London  to  make  propositions  to 
that  effect  to  the  British  Ministry.  An  in- 
dispensable condition,  however,  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  impressment 
from  American  vessels.  The  President  rec- 
ognized  the  embarrassment  under  which 
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Great  Britain  lay,  because  of  her  felt  ne- 
cessity to  control  the  services  of  her  native 
seamen,  and  was  willing  to  undertake  that 
they  should  hereafter  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  naval  and  merchant  ships  of  the 
United  States.  This  should  be  done  under 
regulations  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
two  States,  in  order  to  obviate  the  injury 
alleged  by  Great  Britain;  but,  meanwhile, 
impressing  from  under  the  American  flag 
must  be  discontinued  during  any  armistice 
arranged.  "It  cannot  be  presumed,  while 
the  parties  are  engaged  in  a  negotiation  to 
adjust  amicably  this  important  difference, 
that  the  United  States  would  admit  the  right, 
or  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  the  opposite 
party,  or  that  Great  Britain  w^ould  be  un- 
willing to  restrain  her  cruisers  from  a  prac- 
tice which  would  have  the  strongest  ten- 
dency to  defeat  the  negotiation."  The 
Orders  in  Council  having  been  revoked, 
impressment  remained  the  only  outstand- 
ing question  upon  which  the  United  States 
was  absolute  in  its  demand.  That  con- 
ceded, upon  the  terms  indicated,  all  other 
differences  might  be  referred  to  negotia- 
tion. Upon  this  point  Warren  had  no 
powers,  for  his  Government  was  deter- 
mined not  to  yield.  The  maritime  war, 
therefore,  went  on  unabated;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  President's 
undertaking  to  exclude  British-born  seamen 
from  American  ships  took  effect  in  an 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  him  March 
3,  18 13.  He  had  thenceforth  in  hand  a 
pledge,  which  he  considered  a  full  guarantee 
against  w^hatever  Great  Britain  feared  to 
lose  by  ceasing  to  take  seamen  from  under 
the  American  flag.  It  was  not  so  regarded 
in  England,  and  no  formal  agreement  on 
this  interesting  subject  was  ever  reached 
between  the  two. 

The  conditions  existing  upon  his  arrival, 
and  the  occurrences  of  the  past  three 
months  of  war,  as  then  first  fully  known  to 
Warren,  deeply  impressed  him  with  the 
largeness  of  his  task  in  protecting  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  He  found  him- 
self at  once  in  the  midst  of  its  most  evident 
perils,  which  in  the  beginning  were  con- 
centrated about  Halifax,  owing  to  special 
circumstances.  Although  long  seemingly 
imminent,  war  when  it  actually  came  had 
found  the  mercantile  community  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  most  part,  unbe- 
lieving   and    unprepared.     The     cry    of 
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"  Wolf ! "  had  been  so  often  raised  that  they 
did  not  credit  its  coming,  even  when  at  the 
doors.  This  w^as  especially  the  case  in 
New  England,  where  the  popular  feeHng 
against  war  increased  the  indisposition  to 
think  it  near.  On  May  14th,  Captain 
Bainbridge,  commanding  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  wrote:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
people  here  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
war,  and  are  too  much  disposed  to  treat  our 
national  councils  with  contempt,  and  to 
consider  their  preparations  as  electioneer- 
ing." The  presidential  election  was  due  in 
the  following  November.  A  Baltimore 
newspaper  of  the  day,  criticising  the  uni- 
versal rush  to  evade  the  embargo  of  April 
4th,  instituted  in  order  to  keep  both  seamen 
and  property  at  home  in  anticipation  of 
hostilities,  added:  "In  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  most  people  believed  that  the 
embargo,  as  on  former  occasions,  did  not 
mean  war." 

Under  the  genera  sense  of  unprepared- 1 
ness,  it  seemed  to  many  inconceivable  thatj 
the  Administration  would  venture  to  ex- 
pose the  coasts  to  British  reprisals.  John 
Randolph,  repeating  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  conversation  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Monroe,  said:  "  He  was  asked 
whether  any  essential  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  sixty  days  (of  the  proposed 
embargo)  in  the  defence  of  our  maritime, 
frontier  and  seaports.  He  rephed,  pretty^ 
considerable  preparations  would  be  made. 
He  said  New  York  was  in  a  pretty  respect- 
able state,  but  not  such  as  to  resist  a  formi- 
dable fleet;  but  that  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  that  kind  of  war  would  be 
carried  on."  The  obvious  reply  was,  "  We 
must  expect  what  commonly  happens  in 
wars."  "As  to  the  prepared  state  of  the 
country,  the  President,  in  case  of  a  declara- 
tion, would  not  feel  bound  to  take  more 
than  his  share  of  the  responsibility.  The 
unprepared  state  of  the  country  was  the 
only  reason  w^hy  ulterior  measures  should 
be  deferred."  Randolph's  recollections  of 
this  interview  were  challenged  by  members 
of  the  Committee  in  other  points,  but  not  in 
these.  The  Administration  had  then  been 
in  power  three  years,  and  the  causes  of  war 
had  been  accumulating  for  at  least  seven; 
but  so  notorious  was  the  unreadiness  of  the 
country  that  great  part  of  the  community 
even  now  saw  only  bluster. 
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For  these  reasons  the  first  rush  to  priva- 
teering, ahhough  feverishly  energetic,  was 
of  a  somewhat  extemporized  character.  In 
consequence  of  the  attempt  to  elude  the 
embargo,  by  a  precipitate  and  extensive 
export  movement,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
merchant  ships  and  seamen  were  now 
abroad.  Hence,  in  the  haste  to  seize  upon 
enemy's  shipping,  anything  that  could  be 
sent  to  sea  at  quick  notice  was  utilized. 
Vessels  thus  equipped  were  rarely  best 
fitted  for  a  distant  voyage,  in  which  de- 
pendence must  rest  upon  their  own  re- 
sources and  upon  crews  both  numerous  and 
capable.  They  were  therefore  necessar- 
ily directed  upon  commercial  highways 
near  at  hand,  which,  though  not  intrin- 
sically richest,  nor  followed  by  the  cargoes 
that  would  pay  best  in  the  United  States, 
could  nevertheless  adequately  reward  en- 
terprise. In  the  near  vicinity  of  HaHfax 
the  routes  from  the  British  West  Indies  to 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  met  and  crossed  the  equally  im- 
portant lines  of  travel  from  the  British 
Islands  to  the  same  points.  This  circum- 
stance contributed  to  the  importance  of 
that  place  as  a  naval  and  commercial 
centre,  and  also  focussed  about  it  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  effort  and  excitement 
of  the  first  privateering  outburst  from  the 
United  States.  Until  some  time  after  War- 
ren came,  only  the  British  ships-of-war 
could  undertake  to  check  and  retaliate  this; 
for  the  Government,  in  its  desire  to  restore 
peace,  had  as  yet  refused  to  authorize 
privateering.  As  Rodgers's  bold  sortie, 
and  disappearance  into  the  unknown  with 
a  strong  squadron,  forced  concentration 
upon  the  British  vessels,  the  numbers  of  dis- 
persed cruisers  dealing  with  the  many 
American  privateers  were  very  inadequate. 
Before  Warren's  arrival,  the  number  of 
captures  reported  in  the  United  States 
was  190,  and  they  probably  exceeded  two 
hundred.  An  analysis  of  the  somewhat 
imperfect  data  which  accompany  these  re- 
turns indicates  that  about  three-fourths 
were  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  in  the 
off-lying  waters  from  thence  round  tp  New- 
foundland. Of  the  remainder,  half  prob- 
ably were  taken  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  rest  out  in  the  deep  sea,  beyond  the 
Gulf  Stream,  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
track  followed  by  the  sugar  and  coffee 
traders  from  the  West  Indies  to  England. 


There  had  not  yet  been  time  to  hear  of 
prizes  taken  in  Europe,  to  which  compar- 
atively few  privateers  as  yet  went. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising of  the  early  privateers  was  Com- 
modore Joshua  Barney,  a  veteran  of  the 
American  Navy  of  the  Revolution.  He 
commissioned  a  Baltimore  schooner,  the 
Rossie,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  partly, 
apparently,  in  order  to  show  a  good  ex- 
ample of  patriotic  energy,  but  doubtless 
also  through  the  promptings  of  a  love  of 
adventure,  not  extinguished  by  advancing 
years.  The  double  motive  kept  him  an 
active,  useful,  and  distinguished  public 
servant  throughout  the  war.  His  cruise 
on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  reports,  conformed  in  direction  to 
the  quarters  in  which  the  enemy's  mer- 
chant ships  might  most  surely  be  expected. 
Sailing  from  the  Chesapeake  July  15th,  he 
seems  to  have  stood  at  once  outside  the 
Gulf  Stream  for  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  ensuing 
two  weeks  he  was  twice  chased  by  an 
enemy's  frigate,  and  not  till  July  31st  did 
he  take  his  first  prize.  From  that  day,  to 
and  including  August  9th,  he  captured  ten 
other  vessels — eleven  in  all.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  precise  locaHty  of  each  seizure 
is  not  given,  but  it  is  inferable  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  accounts  that  they 
were  made  between  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Banks  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Halifax;  in  the  locaHty,  in  fact,  to  which 
Hull  during  those  very  ten  days  was  direct- 
ing the  Constitution,  partly  in  pursuit  of 
prizes,  equally  in  search  of  the  enemy's 
ships-of-war,  which  were  naturally  to  be 
sought  at  those  centres  of  movement  where 
their  national  traders  accumulated. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  the  Rossie,  hav- 
ing run  down  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and 
passed  by  George's  Bank  and  Nantucket, 
went  into  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
noticeable  that  before  and  after  those  ten 
days  of  success,  although  she  saw  no  Enghsh 
vessels,  except  ships-of-war  cruising  on  the 
outer  approaches  of  their  commerce,  she 
was  continually  meeting  and  speaking 
American  vessels  returning  home.  These 
facts  illustrate  the  considerations  govern- 
ing privateering,  and  refute  the  plausible 
opinion,  often  advanced,  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  gambling  adventure.  Thus  Mr. 
Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
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a  communication  to  Congress  said:  ''The  the  centres  of  ocean  travel,  such  as  the 

occupation  of  privateers  is  precisely  of  the  approaches  to  the  Enghsh  Channel,  or,  as 

same  species  as  the  lottery,  with  respect  to  before   noted,    to   where   great   highways 

hazard  and  to  the  chance  of  rich  prizes."  cross,  inducing  an  accumulation  of  vessels 

Gallatin  approached  the  subject  from  the  from  several  quarters.     So  pursued,  priva- 

standpoint  of  the  financier,  and  with  the  teering  can  be  made  pecuniarily  successful, 

abstract  ideas  of  the  political  economist,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  and 


1 

IS  m 


His  temporary  successor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  Jones,  had  been  a  merchant 
in  active  business  life,  and  he  viewed  priva- 
teering as  a  practical  business  undertaking. 
"The  analogy  between  privateering  and 
lotteries  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
strict  as  the  Secretary  seems  to  consider  it. 
The  adventure  of  a  privateer  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  commercial  project  or  specu- 
lation, conducted  by  commercial  men  upon 
principles  of  mercantile  calculation  and 
profit.  The  vessel  and  her  equipment  is  a 
matter  of  great  expense,  which  is  expected 
to  be  remunerated  by  the  probable  chances 
of  profit,  after  calculating  the  outfit,  in- 
surance, etc.,  as  in  a  regular  mercantile 


value  of  prizes  as  the  war  went  on.  It 
has  also  a  distinct  effect  as  a  minor  offen- 
sive operation,  harassing  and  weakening 
the  enemy;  but  its  merits  are  more  con- 
testable when  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
decisive  of  great  issues.  Despite  the 
efficiency  and  numbers  of  our  privateers,  it 
was  not  British  commerce,  but  American, 
that  was  destroyed  by  the  war. 

From  Newport  the  Rossie  took  a  turn 
through  another  lucrative  field  of  priva- 
teering enterprise,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Pass- 
ing by  Bermuda,  which  brought  her  in  the 
track  of  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  to 
Halifax,  she  entered  the  Caribbean  at  its 
northeastern  corner,  by  the  Anegada  Pas- 


voyage."     Mr.  Jones  would  doubtless  have    sage,  near  St.  Thomas,  thence  ran  along  the 


admitted  what  Gallatin  alleged,  that  the 
business  was  liable  to  be  overdone,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  promising  occupations; 
and  that  many  would  engage  in  it  without 
adequate  understanding  or  forethought. 

The  elements  of  risk  which  enter  into 
privateering  are  doubtless  very  great,  and 
to  some  extent  baffie  calculation.  In  this 
it  only  shares  the  lot  common  to  all  warlike 
enterprise,  in  which,  as  the  ablest  masters 
of  the  art  repeatedly  affirm,  something 
must  be  allowed  for  chance.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  where  sagacious  appreciation 
of  well-known  facts  controls  the  direction 
of  effort,  and  preparation  is  proportioned 
to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  that  a 
reasonable  measure  of  success  may  not 
fairly  be  expected.  Heedlessness  of  con- 
ditions, or  recklessness  of  dangers,  defeat 
effort  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  privateering; 
nor  is  even  the  chapter  of  unforeseen  acci- 
dent confined  to  military  affairs.  In  181 2 
the  courses  followed  by  the  enemy's  trade 
were  well  understood,  as  were  also  the 
characteristics  of  their  ships-of-war,  in 
saihng,  distribution,  and  management.  Re- 
gard being  had  to  these  conditions,  the 
pecuniary  venture,  which  privateering  es- 
sentially is,  was  sure  of  fair  returns — 
barring  accidents — if  the  vessels  were  thor- 
oughly well  found,  with  superior  speed  and 
nautical  quaHties,   and  if  directed   upon 


south  shore  of  Porto  Rico,  coming  out  by 
the  Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and 
Santo  Domingo,  and  so  home  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  this  second  voyage  she  made 
but  two  British  prizes;  and  it  is  noted  in 
her  log  book  that  she  here  met  the  priva- 
teer schooner  Rapid  from  Charleston,  fifty- 
two  days  out,  without  taking  anything. 
Why  these  poor  results  followed  does  not 
certainly  appear;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  with  the  height  of  the  hurricane  sea- 
son at  hand,  most  of  the  West  India  traders 
had  already  sailed  for  Europe.  Despite 
all  drawbacks,  when  the  Rossie  returned 
to  Baltimore  toward  the  end  of  October, 
she  had  captured  or  destroyed  property 
roughly  reckoned  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
which  is  probably  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners  had 
been  taken. 

While  the  Rossie  was  on  her  way  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  sailed  from  Salem  a 
large  privateer  called  the  America,  the 
equipment  and  operations  of  which  illus- 
trated precisely  the  business  conception 
which  attached  to  these  enterprises  in  the 
minds  of  competent  business  men.  This 
ship-rigged  vessel  of  473  tons,  built  of 
course  for  a  merchantman,  was  about  eight 
years  old  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage.  Seeing  that 
ordinary  commerce  was  likely  to  be  a  very 
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precarious  undertaking,  her  owners  spent 
the  months  of  July  and  August  in  preparing 
her  deHberately  for  her  new  business.  Her 
upper  deck  was  removed,  and  sides  filled 
in  solid.  She  was  given  larger  yards  and 
loftier  spars  than  before;  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  men  carried  by  a  priva- 
teer, for  fighting  and  for  manning  prizes, 
enabling  canvas  to  be  handled  with  greater 
rapidity  and  certainty.  She  received  a 
battery  of  very  respectable  force  for  those 
days,  so  that  she  could  repel  the  smaller 
classes  of  ships-of-war,  which  formed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
Thus  fitted  to  fight  or  run,  and  having  very 
superior  speed,  she  was  often  chased,  but 
never  caught.  During  the  two  and  a  half 
years  of  war  she  made  four  cruises  of  four 
months  each ;  taking  in  all  forty-one  prizes, 
twenty-seven  of  which  reached  port  and 
realized  $1,100,000,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses and  Government  charges.  As  half 
of  this  went  to  the  ship's  company,  the 
owners  netted  $550,000  for  sixteen  months' 
active  use  of  the  ship.  Her  invariable 
cruising  ground  was  from  the  Enghsh 
Channel  south,  to  the  latitude  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  United  States  having  declared  war, 
the  Americans  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  first  blow  at  the  enemy's  trade.  The 
reduced  numbers  of  vessels  on  the  British 
trans-Atlantic  stations,  and  the  perplexity 
induced  by  Rodgers's  movement,  com- 
bined to  restrict  the  injury  to  American 
shipping.  A  number  of  prizes  were  made, 
doubtless;  but  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, not  over  seventy  American  merchant 
ships  were  taken  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  war.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  are  re- 
ported as  brought  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  HaHfax, 
and  twenty-four  as  captured  on  the  Jamaica 
Station.  News  of  the  war  not  being  received 
by  the  British  squadrons  in  Europe  until 
early  in  August,  only  one  capture  there 
appears  before  October  ist,  except  from 
the  Mediterranean.  There  Captain  Usher 
on  the  6th  of  September  wrote  from  Gib- 
raltar that  all  the  Americans  on  their  way 
down  the  sea — that  is,  out  of  the  Straits — 
had  been  taken.  In  like  manner,  though 
with  somewhat  better  fortune,  thirty  or 
forty  American  ships  from  the  Baltic  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  neutral  Swedish 
port  of  Gottenburg,  and  remained  w^ar- 


bound.  That  the  British  cruisers  were  not 
inactive  in  protecting  the  threatened  shores 
and  waters  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  proved  by  the  capture  of 
twenty-four  American  privateers,  between 
July  ist  and  August  25th;  a  result  to  which 
the  inadequate  equipment  of  these  vessels 
probably  contributed.  But  American  com- 
merce, upon  the  whole,  at  the  first  escaped 
pretty  well  in  the  matter  of  actual  capture. 
It  was  not  in  this  way,  but  by  the  almost 
total  suppression  of  commerce,  both  coast- 
ing and  foreign,  both  neutral  and  American, 
that  the  maritime  pressure  of  war  was 
brought  home  to  the  United  States.  This 
also  did  not  happen  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  No  commercial  blockade  was 
instituted  by  the  enemy  until  February, 
1813.  Up  to  that  time  neutrals,  not  carry- 
ing contraband,  had  free  admission  to  all 
American  ports;  and  the  British  for  their 
own  purposes  encouraged  a  licensed  trade, 
wholly  illegitimate  as  far  as  the  United 
States  ships  were  concerned,  but  in  which 
American  citizens  and  American  vessels 
were  largely  embarked,  though  frequently 
under  flags  of  other  nations.  A  significant 
indication  of  the  nature  of  this  traffic  is 
found  in  the  export  returns  of  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1813.  The  total 
value  of  home  produce  exported  was  $25,- 
008,152,  chiefly  flour,  grain,  and  other  pro- 
visions. Of  this,  $20,536,328  went  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  their  colonies; 
$15,500,000  to  the  Peninsula  itself.  It 
was  not  till  October,  18 13,  when  the  British 
armies  entered  France,  that  this  demand 
fell.  At  the  same  time  Halifax  and  Can- 
ada were  being  supplied  with  flour  from 
New  England,  and  the  common  saying  that 
the  British  forces  in  Canada  could  not  keep 
the  field  but  for  supphes  sent  from  the 
United  States  was  strictly  true,  and  is 
attested  by  British  commissaries.  An 
American  in  Halifax  in  November,  181 2, 
wrote  home  that  within  a  fortnight  20,000 
barrels  of  flour  had  arrived  in  vessels  under 
Spanish  and  Swedish  flags,  mostly  from 
Boston.  This  sort  of  unfaithfulness  to  a 
national  cause  is  incidental  to  most  wars, 
but  rarely  amounts  to  as  grievous  a  military 
evil  as  in  1812  and  1813,  when  both  the 
Peninsula  and  Canada  were  substantially 
at  our  mercy  in  this  respect.  With  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  opening  of  Continent- 
al resources,  such  control  departed  from  our 
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hands.  In  the  succeeding  twelvemonth  we 
sent  to  the  Peninsula  less  than  $5,000,000 
worth. 

Warren's  impressions  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  opening  conflict  caused  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Ad- 
miralty somew^hat  controversial  in  tone. 
Ten  days  after  his  arrival  he  represented 
the  reduced  state  of  the  squadron:  "The 
war  assumes  a  new,  as  well  as  more  active 
and  inveterate  aspect  than  heretofore." 
Alarming  reports  were  being  received  as  to 
the  number  of  ships  of  22  to  32  guns  fitting 
out  in  American  ports,  and  he  mentions  as 
significant  that  the  commission  of  a  priva- 
teer officer,  taken  in  a  recaptured  vessel, 
bore  the  number  318.  At  Halifax  he  was 
in  an  atmosphere  of  rumors  and  excitement, 
fed  by  frequent  communication  with  east- 
ern ports,  as  well  as  by  continual  expe- 
rience of  captures  about  the  neighboring 
shores;  the  enemies'  crews  even  landing 
at  times.  When  he  went  to  Bermuda  two 
months  later,  so  many  privateers  were  met 
on  the  line  of  traffic  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  to  convince 
him  of  the  number  and  destructiveness  of 
these  vessels,  and  "of  the  impossibility  of 
our  trade  navigating  these  seas  unless  a 
very  extensive  squadron  is  employed  to 
scour  the  vicinity."  He  w^as  crippled  for 
attempting  this  by  the  size  of  the  American 
frigates,  which  forbade  his  dispersing  his 
cruisers.  The  capture  of  the  Guerribre 
had  now  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
Macedonian;  and  in  view  of  the  results, 
and  of  Rodgers  being  again  out,  he  felt 
compelled  to  constitute  squadrons  of  two 
frigates  and  a  sloop.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, and  with  so  many  convoys  to  furnish, 
"  it  is  impracticable  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
resources,  or  to  repress  the  disorder  and 
pillage  which  actually  exist  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree,  both  on  the  coast  of  British 
America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  copies  of  letters  enclosed," 
from  colonial  and  naval  officials.  He  goes 
on  to  speak,  in  terms  not  carefully  weighed, 
of  swarms  of  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque,  their  numbers  now  amounting  to 
six  hundred ;  the  crews  of  which  had  landed 
in  many  points  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, and  even  taken  vessels  from  their 
anchors  in  British  ports. 

The  Admiralty,  while  evidently  seeing 
exaggeration  in  this  language,  bear  witness 


in  their  reply  to  the  harassment  caused  by 
the  American  squadrons  and  private  armed 
ships.  They  remind  the  admiral  that 
there  are  two  principal  ways  of  protecting 
the  trade:  one  by  furnishing  it  with  con-AI 
voys,  the  other  by  preventing  egress  from 
the  enemy's  ports,  through  adequate  force 
placed  before  them.  To  disperse  vessels 
over  the  open  sea,  along  the  tracks  of  com- 
merce, though  necessary,  is  but  a  sub- 
sidiary measure.  His  true  course  is  to 
concentrate  an  adequate  division  before 
each  chief  American  port,  and  they  inti- 
mate dissatisfaction  that  this  apparently 
had  not  yet  been  done.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  up  to  the  spring  of  18 13,  American 
ships-of-war  had  little  difficulty  in  getting 
to  sea.  Rodgers  had  sailed  again  with  his 
own  squadron  and  Decatur's  on  October 
8th,  the  two  separating  on  the  nth,  though 
this  was  unknown  to  the  British ;  and  Bain- 
bridge  followed  with  the  Constitution  and 
Hornet  on  the  26th.  Once  away,  power  to 
arrest  their  depredations  was  almost 
wholly  lost,  through  ignorance  of  their  in- 
tentions. With  regard  to  commerce,  they 
were  on  the  offensive,  the  British  on  the 
defensive,  with  the  perplexity  attaching  to 
the  latter  role. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Admiralty 
betrays  some  impatience  wdth  Warren's 
clamor  for  small  vessels  to  be  scattered  in 
defence  of  the  trade  and  coasts.  They  re- 
mind him  that  he  has  under  his  flag  eleven 
sail-of-the-line,  thirty-four  frigates,  thirty- 
eight  sloops,  besides  other  vessels,  making 
a  total  of  ninety-seven;  and  yet  first 
Rodgers,  and  then  Bainbridge,  had  got 
away.  True,  Boston  cannot  be  effectively 
blockaded  from  November  to  March,  but 
these  two  squadrons  had  sailed  in  October. 
Even  "in  the  month  of  December,  though 
it  was  not  possible  perhaps  to  have  main- 
tained a  permanent  watch  on  that  port,  yet 
having,  as  you  state  in  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 5th,  precise  information  that  Com- 
modore Bainbridge  was  to  sail  at  a  given 
time,  their  Lordships  regret  that  it  was  not 
deemed  practicable  to  proceed  off  that 
port  at  a  reasonable  and  safe  distance 
from  the  land,  and  to  have  taken  the  chance 
at  least  of  intercepting  the  enemy."  "  The 
necessity  for  sending  heavy  convoys  arises 
from  the  facility  and  safety  with  which  the 
American  Navy  has  hitherto  found  it  pos- 
sible to  put  to  sea.     The  uncertainty  in 
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which  you  have  left  their  Lordships,  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
the   disposition   of   your   own    force,  has 
obHged  them  to  employ  six  or  seven  sail-of- 
the-line  and  as  many  frigates  and  sloops, 
independent  of  your  command,  in  guarding 
against  the  possible  attempts  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Prowse  with  two  sail-of-the-hne, 
two  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  has  been  sent 
to  St.  Helena.     Rear- Admiral  Beauclerk, 
with  two-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  and  two 
sloops,  is  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  lest  Commodore 
Bainbridge   should   have   come  into   that 
quarter  to  take  the  place  of  Commodore 
Rodgers,  who  was  retiring  from  it  about 
the  time  you  state  Commodore  Bainbridge 
was  expected  to  sail.     Commodore  Owen, 
who  had  preceded  Admiral  Beauclerk  in 
this  station,   with  a   ship-of-the-Hne  and 
three  other  vessels,  is  not  yet  returned  from 
the  cruise  on  which  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy  near  the  Azores  had  obliged  their 
Lordships   to   send  this  force;  while   the 
Colossus  and  the  Elephant  (ships-of-the- 
line),with  the Rhin  and  the  Armide,  are  but 
just  returned  from  similar  services.     Thus 
it  is  obvious  that,  large  as  the  force  under 
your  orders  was,  and  is,  it  is  not  all  that 
has  been  opposed  to  the  Americans,  and 
that  these  services  became  necessary  only 
because  the  chief  weight  of  the  enemy's 
force  has  been  employed  at  a  distance  from 
your  station." 

The  final  words  here  quoted  characterize 
exactly  the  conditions  of  the  first  eight  or  ten 
months  of  the  war,  until  the  spring  of  1813. 
They  also  define  the  purpose  of  the  British 
Government  to  close  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  widely  dispersed  commerce-de- 
stroying, by  confining  the  American  vessels 
as  far  as  possible  within  their  harbors.  The 
American  squadrons  and  heavy  frigates, 
which  menaced  not  commerce  only  but 
scattered  ships-of-war  as  well,  were  to  be 
rigorously  shut  up  by  an  overwhelming 
division  before  each  port  in  which  they 
harbored;  and  the  Admiralty  intimated  its 
wish  that  a  ship-of-the-line  should  always 
form  one  of  such  division.  This  line  of 
poHcy,  initiated  after  the  winter  of  18 12-13 
was  past,  was  thenceforth  maintained  w^ith 
ever-increasing  rigor;  especially  after  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  in  May,  18 14, 
had  released  the  entire  British  Navy.     It 


had  two  principal  results.    The  American 
frigates  were,  in  the  main,  successfully  ex- 
cluded from  the  ocean.     Their  three  suc- 
cessful battles  were  all  fought  before  Janu- 
ary I,  18 13.     Commodore  John  Rodgers, 
indeed,  by  observing  his  own  precept  of 
chnging  to  the  eastern  ports  of  Newport 
and  Boston,  did  succeed  after  this  in  mak- 
ing two  cruises  with  the  President;  but  en- 
tering New  York  with  her  on  the  last  of 
these,  in  February,  18 14,  she  was  obliged, 
in  endeavoring  to  get  to  sea  when  trans- 
ferred to  Decatur,  to  do  so  under  circum- 
stances so  difficult  as  to  cause  her  to  ground, 
and  by  consequent  loss  of  speed  to  be  over- 
taken  and    captured   by   the   blockading 
squadron.     Captain  Stewart  reported  the 
Constitution  nearly  ready  for  sea,  at  Boston, 
September  26,  1813.     Three  months  after, 
he  wrote  the  weather  had  not  yet  enabled 
him  to  escape.     On  December  30th,  how- 
ever, she   sailed;   but  returning  on  April 
4th,  the  blockaders  drove  her  into  Salem, 
whence  she  could  not  reach  Boston  until 
April  17,  1814,  and  there  remained  until 
the  17  th  of  the  following  December.     Her 
last  successful  battle,  under  his  command, 
was  on  February  20,  181 5,  more  than  two 
years  after  she  captured  the  Java.      When 
the  war  ended,  the  only  United  States  ves- 
sels on  the  ocean  were  the  Constitution, 
three  sloops — the  Wasp,  Hornet,  and  Pea-  ■ 
cock — and   the   brig   Tom   Bowline.     The 
smaller  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  the  priva- 
teers, owing  to  their  much  Hghter  draft,  got 
out  more  readily;  but  neither  singly  nor 
collectively  did  they  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  convoys,  nor  to  the  scattered 
cruisers  of  the  enemy.      These,  therefore, 
were  perfectly  free  to  pursue  their  opera- 
tions without  fear  of  surprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  this  con- 
centration along  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  the  vessels  that  did  escape  went 
prepared  more  and  more  for  long  absences 
and  distant  operations.  On  the  sea  ''the 
weight  of  the  enemy's  force,"  to  use  again 
the  words  of  the  Admiralty,  "  was  employed 
at  a  distance  from  the  North  American  sta- 
tion." Whereas,  at  the  first,  most  captures 
by  Americans  were  made  near  the  United 
States,  after  the  spring  of  18 13  there  is  an  in- 
creasing indication  of  their  being  most  suc- 
cessfully sought  abroad ;  and  during  the  last 
nine  months  of  the  war,  when  peace  pre- 
vailed everywhereexcept  between  the  United 
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States  and  Great  Britain,  when  the  Chesa- 
peake was  British  waters,  when  Washington 
was  being  burned  and  Baltimore  threatened, 
when  the  American  invasion  of  Canada  had 
given  place  to  the  British  invasion  of  New 
York,  when  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were 
both  being  attacked — it  was  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  narrow  seas  over  which 
England  had  claimed  immemorial  sover- 
eignty, that  witnessed  the  most  audacious 
and  successful  ventures  of  American 
cruisers.  The  prizes  taken  in  these  quar- 
ters were  to  those  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  two  to  one.  To  this  contrib- 
uted also  the  commercial  blockade,  after 
its  extension  over  the  entire  seaboard,  in 
April,  1814.  The  practically  absolute 
exclusion  of  American  commerce  from  the 
ocean  is  testified  by  the  exports  of  18 14, 
which  amounted  to  not  quite  $7,000,000; 
w^hereas  in  1807,  the  last  full  year  of  unre- 
stricted trade,  they  had  been  $108,000,000. 
Deprived  of  all  their  usual  employments, 
shipping  and  seamen  wxre  driven  to 
privateering  to  earn  any  returns  at  all. 

From  these  special  circumstances,  the  pe- 
riod from  June,  181 2,  w^hen  the  war  began,  to 
the  end  of  April,  18 13,  when  the  departure 
of  winter  conditions  permitted  the  renewal 
of  local  activity  on  sea  and  land,  had  a 
character  of  its  own,  favoring  the  United 
States  on  the  ocean,  which  did  not  recur. 
Some  specific  account  of  particular  trans- 
actions during  these  months  wdll  serve  to 
illustrate  the  general  conditions  mentioned. 

When  Warren  reached  Halifax,  there 
were  still  in  Boston  the  Constitution,  and 
the  ships  that  had  returned  with  Rodgers 
on  August  31st.  From  these  the  Navy 
Department  now  constituted  three  squad- 
rons. The  Hornet,  Captain  James  Law- 
rence, detached  from  Rodgers's  command, 
was  attached  to  the  Constitution,  in  which 
Captain  William  Bainbridge  had  succeeded 
Captain  Hull.  Bainbridge's  squadron  was 
to  be  composed  of  these  two  vessels  and  the 
smaller  32-gun  frigate  Essex,  Captain 
David  Porter,  then  lying  in  the  Delaware. 
Rodgers  retained  his  own  ship,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  frigate  Congress;  while  to 
Decatur  was  continued  the  United  States 
and  the  brig  Argus.  These  detachments 
were  to  act  separately  under  their  several 
commodores;  but  as  Decatur's  prepara- 
tions were  but  a  few  days  behind  those  of 
Rodgers,  the  latter  decided  to  wait  for  him, 


and  on  the  8th  of  October  the  two  sailed 
in   company,   in   order   to   enjoy   mutual 
support  until  outside  the  lines  of  enemies,  * 
in  case  of  meeting  with  a  force  superior  to 
either  singly. 

In  announcing  his  departure,  Rodgers 
wrote  the  Department  that  he  expected  the 
British  would  be  distributed  in  divisions, 
off  the  ports  of  the  coast,  and  that  if  reliable 
information  reached  him  of  any  such  ex- 
posed detachment,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
seek  it.  "I  feel  a  confidence  that,  with 
prudent  policy,  we  shall,  barring  unfore- 
seen accidents,  not  only  annoy  their  com- 
merce, but  embarrass  and  perplex  the 
commanders  of  their  public  ships,  equally 
to  the  advantage  of  our  commerce  and  the 
disadvantage  of  theirs."  Warren  and  the 
Admiralty  alike  have  borne  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  judgment.  Rodgers  was 
less  happy  in  another  forecast,  in  which  he 
reflected  that  of  his  countrymen  generally. 
As  regards  the  reported  size  of  British  rein- 
forcements to  America,  "I  do  not  feel  con- 
fidence in  them,  as  I  cannot  convince 
myself  that  their  resources,  situated  as  Eng- 
land is  at  present,  are  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  force  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  at  any  rate,  if  such  an  one  do 
appear,  it  will  be  only  with  a'  view  to  bully  ■ 
ing  us  into  such  a  peace  as  may  suit  their 
interests."  The  Commodore's  words  re- 
flected often  an  animosity,  personal  as  well 
as  national,  which  had  been  aroused  by  the 
liberal  abuse  bestowed  on  him  by  British 
writers. 

On  October  nth,  Decatur's  division 
parted  company,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress continuing  together  and  steering  to 
the  eastward.  On  the  15th,  the  two  ships 
captured  a  British  packet,  the  Swallow, 
from  Jamaica  to  Falmouth,  having  $150,- 
000  to  $200,000  specie  on  board;  and,  on 
the  31st,  in  longitude  32°  west,  latitude 
;^^°  north,  240  miles  south,  and  a  little 
west,  of  the  Azores,  a  Pacific  whaler  on 
her  homeward  voyage  was  taken.  These 
two  incidents  indicate  the  general  direc 
tion  of  the  course  held,  which  was  con- 
tinued to  longitude  22°  west,  latitude  17° 
north,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape 
Verde  group.  This  confirms  the  informa 
tion  of  the  British  Admiralty  that  Rod 
gers  was  cruising  between  the  Azores  and 
Madeira;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Bain 
bridge,  as  they  feared,  followed  in  Rodgers's 
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wake,  though  with  a  different  ulterior  des- 
tination. The  ground  indeed  was  well 
chosen  to  intercept  homeward  trade  from 
around  both  capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope. 
Coming  home,  the  two  frigates  ran  west  in 
latitude  17°,  with  the  trade  wind,  as  far 
as  longitude  50°,  when  they  turned  north, 
passing  120  miles  east  of  Bermuda.  In 
his  report  to  the  Navy  Department  Rodgers 
said  that  he  had  sailed  almost  1 1 ,000  miles, 
making  the  circuit  of  nearly  the  whole  west- 
ern Atlantic.  In  this  extensive  sweep  he 
had  seen  only  five  enemy's  merchant  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  captured.  The  last  four 
weeks,  practically  the  whole  month  of  De- 
cember, had  been  spent  upon  the  Hne  be- 
tween Hahfax  and  Bermuda,  without  meet- 
ing a  single  enemy's  ship.  From  this  he 
concluded  that  "their  trade  is  at  present 
infinitely  more  Hmited  than  people  imag- 
ine." In  fact,  however,  the  experience 
indicated  that  the  British  ofificials  were 
rigorously  enforcing  the  Convoy  Law, 
according  to  the  "positive  directions," and 
warnings  of  penalties,  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  convoy  is  doubtless  a  much 
larger  object  than  a  single  ship;  but  vessels 
thus  concentrated  in  place  and  in  time  are 
more  apt  to  pass  wholly  unseen  than  the 
same  number  sailing  independently,  and  so 
scattered  over  wide  expanses  of  sea. 

Shortly  before  his  return  Rodgers  ar- 
rested and  sent  in  an  American  vessel,  from 
Baltimore  to  Lisbon,  with  flour,  saiHng 
under  a  protection  from  the  British  admiral 
at  Hahfax.  This  was  a  frequent  incident 
with  United  States  cruisers,  national  or 
private,  at  this  time;  Decatur,  for  example, 
the  day  after  leaving  Rodgers,  reported 
meeting  an  American  ship  having  on  board 
a  number  of  hcenses  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  American  citizens,  granting 
them  protection  in  transporting  grain  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Hcense  was 
issued  by  a  British  consular  officer,  and  ran 
thus: 

"To  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  of  war,  or  of  private  armed  ships  be- 
longing to  subjects  of  His  Majesty. 

"  Whereas,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
great  importance  of  continuing  a  regular 
supply  of  flour  and  other  dried  provisions 
to  the  alHed  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
it  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hostilities  now  existing  between  Great 


Britain  and  the  United  States,  every  degree 
of  encouragement  and  protection  should 
be  given  to  American  vessels  laden  with 
flour  and  other  dry  provisions,  and  bona  fide 
bound  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  whereas, 
in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  Herbert  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Vice 
Admiral  and  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Halifax  station,  has  addressed  to  me  a 
letter  under  the  date  of  the  5th  of  August, 
181 2  (a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed) 
wherein  I  am  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  letter  certified  under  my  consular  seal 
to  every  American  vessel  so  laden  and 
bound,  destined  to  serve  as  a  perfect  safe- 
guard and  protection  of  such  vessel  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  voyage:  Now,  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  these  instructions,  I 

have  granted  to  the  American  ship  , 

,  Master,"  etc. 

To  this  was  appended  the  following  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  Admiral  Sawyer: 

''Whereas  Mr.  Andrew  Allen,  His  Maj- 
esty's Consul  at  Boston,  has  recommended 
to  me  Mr.  Robert  Elwell,  a  merchant  of 
that  place,  and  well  inclined  toward  the 
British  Interest,  who  is  desirous  of  sending 
provisions  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the 
use  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  whereas  I  think  it  fit  and  necessary 
that  encouragement  and  protection  should 
be  afforded  him  in  so  doing, 

"These  are  therefore  to  require  and  di- 
rect all  captains  and  commanders  of  His 
Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of  war  which 
may  fall  in  with  any  American  or  other 
vessel  bearing  a  neutral  flag,  laden  with 
flour,  bread,  corn,  and  pease,  or  any  other 
species  of  dry  provisions,  bound  from 
America  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  having 
this  protection  on  board,  to  suffer  her  to 
proceed  without  unnecessary  obstruction 
or  detention  in  her  voyage,  provided  she 
shall  appear  to  be  steering  a  due  course  for 
those  countries,  and  it  being  understood 
this  is  only  to  be  in  force  for  one  voyage  and 
within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  or 
board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Centurion,  at 
Hahfax  this  fourth  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

(Sig.)  H.  Sawyer,  Vice  Admiral." 

This  practice  soon  became  perfectly 
known  to  the  American  Government, 
copies  being  found  not  only  on  board  ves- 
sels  stopped  for   carrying   them,    but   in 
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seaports.  Nevertheless,  it  went  on,  ap- 
parently tolerated,  or  at  least  winked  at; 
although,  to  say  the  least,  the  seamen  thus 
employed  in  sustaining  the  enemies'  armies 
were  needed  by  the  State.  When  the  com- 
mercial blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  was 
enforced  in  February,  1813,  and  Admiral 
Warren  announced  that  Kcenses  would  no 
longer  enable  vessels  to  pass,  flour  in  Balti- 
more fell  two  dollars  a  barrel.  The  block- 
ade being  then  limited  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
transfer  a  lucrative  traffic  further  north, 
favoring  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
was  considered,  in  the  common  parlance 
of  the  British  official  of  that  day,  "well 
incUned  towards  British  interests." 

On  October  13th,  two  days  after  Rodgers 
and  Decatur  parted  at  sea,  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Captain  Jacob 
Jones,  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  on  a 
cruise,  steering  to  the  eastward.  On  the 
1 6th,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  she  lost  her 
jib-boom.  At  half-past  eleven  in  the  night 
of  the  17th,  being  then  in  latitude  37° 
north,  longitude  65°  west,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to 
Europe  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  half  a 
dozen  large  sail  were  seen  passing.  These 
were  part  of  a  convoy  which  had  left  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  September  12th,  on  their 
way  to  England,  under  the  guard  of  the 
British  brig-of-war  Frolic,  Captain  Whin- 
yates.  Jones,  unable  in  the  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish their  force,  took  a  position  some 
miles  to  windward,  whence  he  could  still  see 
and  follow  their  motions.  In  the  morning 
each  saw  the  other,  and  Captain  Whinyates, 
properly  concerned  for  his  charges  chiefly, 
directed  them  to  proceed  under  all  sail  on 
their  easterly  course,  while  he  allowed  the 
Frolic  to  drop  astern,  at  the  same  time  hoist- 
ing Spanish  colors  to  deceive  the  stranger; 
a  ruse  prompted  by  his  having  a  few  days 
before  passed  a  Spanish  fleet  convoyed  by  a 
brig  like  his  own. 

It  still  blowing  strong  from  the  west- 
ward, with  a  heavy  sea.  Captain  Jones, 
being  to  windward,  and  so  having  the 
choice  of  attacking,  first  put  his  brig  under 
close-reefed  topsails  and  then  stood  down 
for  the  Frolic,  which  hauled  to  the  wind  on 
the  port  tack— that  is,  with  the  wind  on  the 
left  side— to  await  the  enemy.  The  Brit- 
ish brig  was  under  the  disadvantage  of 


having  lost  her  mainyard  in  the  same  gale 
that  cost  the  American  her  jib-boom;  she 
was  therefore  unable  to  set  any  square  sail 
on  the  rearmost  of  her  two  masts.  The  sail 
called  the  boom  mainsail  in  part  remedied 
this,  so  far  as  enabling  the  brig  to  keep  side 
to  the  wind;  but,  being  a  low  sail,  it  did  not 
steady  the  vessel  as  well  as  a  square  topsail 
would  do  in  the  heavy  sea  running,  a  con- 
dition which 'makes  accurate  aim  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  action  did  not  begin  until  the  Wasp 
was  within  sixty  yards  of  the  Frolic.   Then 
the  latter  opened  fire,  which  the  American 
quickly  returned;  the  two  running  side  by 
side  and  gradually  closing  together.     The 
British  crew  fired  much  the  more  rapidly,  a ' 
circumstance  which  their  captain  described 
as  "superior  fire";  in  this  reproducing  the 
illusion    under    which    Captain     Dacres 
labored  during  the  first  part  of  his  fight] 
with  the  Giierrihre.     "  The  superior  fire  of] 
our  guns  gave  every  reason  to  expect  a 
speedy  termination  in  our  favor,"  wrote! 
Whinyates  in  his  official  report.     Dacres] 
before  his  Court-Martial  asked  of  two  wit- 
nesses, "  Did  you  understand  it  was  not  myj 
intention  to  board  whilst  the  masts  stood,! 
in  consequence  of  our  superior  fire  andj 
their  great  number  of  men?"     That  su- 
perior here  meant  quicker,  is  established! 
by  the  reply  of  one  of  these  witnesses  to  the] 
Court:  "  Our  fire  was  a  great  deal  quicker 
than  the  enemy's."     Superiority  of  fire, 
however,  consists  not  only  in  rapidity,  but 
in  hitting;  and  while  with  very  big  ships  it 
may  be  possible  to  realize  Nelson's  maxim,] 
that  by  getting  close  missing  becomes  im- 
possible, it  is  not  the  same  with  smaller] 
vessels     in     turbulent     motion.     It     was! 
thought  on  board  the  Wasp  that  the  enemy 
fired  thrice  to  her  twice,  but  the  direction 
of  their  shot  was  seen  in  its  effects;  the 
American  losing  within  ten  minutes  her! 
maintop-mast  with  its  yard,  the  mizzen-top- 
gallant-mast,  and  spanker  gaff.     Withinj 
twenty  minutes  most  of  the  running  riggingl 
was  also  shot  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  shipl 
largely  unmanageable;  but  she  had  only  five! 
killed  and  five  wounded.     In  other  words,| 
the  enemy's  shot  flew  high;  and, while  it  die 
the  damage  mentioned,  it  inflicted  no  vital 
injury.     The  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  as  evi- 
dently fired  low ;  for  the  loss  of  the  booi 
mainsail  was  the  only  serious  harm  receive( 
by  the  Frolic's  motive  power  during  the  en- 
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gagement,  and  when  her  masts  fell,  imme- 
diately after  it,  they  went  close  to  the  deck. 
Her  loss  in  men,  fifteen  killed  and  fortv- 
three  wounded,  tells  the  same  story  of  aim- 
ing low. 

The  Frolic  having  gone  into  action  with- 
out a  main  yard,  the  loss  of  the  boom  main- 
sail left  her  unmanageable  and  decided  the 
action.     The  Wasp,  though  still  under  con- 
trol, was  but  Httle  better  off;  for  she  was 
unable  to  handle  her  head  yards,  the  main- 
top-mast  having   fallen   across    the  head 
braces.     There  is  Httle  reason  therefore  to 
credit  a   contemporary  statement  of  her 
wearing  twice  before  boarding.     Neither 
captain  mentions  further  manoeuvring,  and 
Jones's  words,  ''We  gradually  lessened  the 
space  till  we  laid  her  on  board,"  probably 
expresses   the   exact   sequence.     As    they 
thus  closed,  the  Wasfs  greater  remaining 
sail  and  a  movement  of  her  helm  would 
effect  what  followed:  the  British  vessel's 
bowsprit  coming  between  the  main  and  the 
mizzen  rigging  of  her  opponent,  who  thus 
grappled  her  in  a  position  favorable  for 
raking.  A  broadside  or  two,  preparatory  for 
boarding,  followed,  and  ended  the  battle; 
for  when  the  Americans  leaped  on  board 
there  was  no  resistance.    In  view  of  the  vig- 
orous previous  contest,  this  shows  a  ship's 
company  decisively  beaten. 

Under  the  conditions  of  wind  and  weath- 
er, ^  this  engagement  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  artillery  duel  between  two 
vessels  of  substantially  equal  force.  James's 
contention  of  inferior  numbers  in  the  Frolic 
is  true  in  the  letter;  but  the  greater  ra- 
pidity of  her  firing  shows  it  irrelevant  to  the 
issue.  The  want  of  the  mainyard,  which 
means  the  lack  of  the  main-topsail,  is  a  more 
substantial  disadvantage.  So  long  as  the 
boom  mainsail  held,  however,  it  was  fairly 
offset  by  the  fall  of  the  Wasfs  maintop- 
mast  and  its  consequences.  Both  vessels 
carried  sixteen  32-pounder  carronades, 
which  give  a  broadside  of  256  pounds.  The 
Wasp  had,  besides,  two  12-pounder  long 
guns.  The  British  naval  historian  James 
states  that  the  Frolic  had  in  addition  to  her 
main  battery  only  two  long  sixes;  but  Cap- 
tain Jones  gives  her  in  addition  six  12- 
pounders,  claiming  that  she  was  therefore 
superior  to  the  Wasp  by  four  12-pounders. 
As  we  are  not  excusing  a  defeat,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  fight  was  as  nearly 
equal  as  it  is  given  to  such  affairs  to  be. 
The  action  lasted  forty-three  minutes ;  the 


Frolic  hauling  down  her  colors  shortly  after 
noon.  Almost  immediately  afterward  the 
British  seventy-four  Poictiers  came  in  sight, 
and  in  the  disabled  condition  of  the  two 
combatants  overhauled  them  easily.  Two 
hours  later  she  took  possession  of  both  Wasp 
and  Frolic,  and  carried  them  into  Bermuda. 
The  Wasp  was  added  to  the  British  Navy 
under  the  name  of  Loup  Cervier  (Lynx) . 

When  Rodgers  and  Decatur  separated, 
on  October  nth,  the  former  steered  rather 
easterly,  while  the  latter  diverged  to  the 
southward  as  well  as  east,  accompanied  by 
the  Argus.     The  two  did  not  remain  long 
together.     It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  by 
the  way,  that  Rodgers  adhered  to  his  idea 
of  co-operation  between  ships,  keeping  his 
two  together  throughout;  whereas  Decatur, 
when  in  control,  illustrated  in  practice  his 
preference  for  separate  action.     The  brig 
proceeded    to    the    easternmost    point    of 
Brazil,  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  thence  along 
the  north  coast  of  South  America,  as  far  as 
Surinam.     From  there  she  passed  to  wind- 
ward of  the  West  India  Islands  and  so  tow- 
ard home;  remaining  out  as  long  as  her 
stores  justified,  cruising  in  the  waters  be- 
tween Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  Conti- 
nent.^   These  courses,  as  those  of  the  other 
divisions,  are  given  as  part  of  the  maritime 
action,    conducive    to    understanding   the 
general  character  of  effort  put  forth  bv 
national  and  other  cruisers.     Of  these  four 
ships  that  sailed  together,  the  Argus  alone 
encountered  any  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy;  falHng  in  with  a  squadron  of  six 
British  vessels,   two  of  them  of-the-line, 
soon  after  parting  with  the  United  States. 
She  escaped  by  her  better  sailing.     Her 
entire  absence  from  the  country  was  ninety- 
six  days. 

Decatur,  with  the  United  States,  kept  away 
to  the  southeast  until  October  25th.  At  day- 
break of  that  day  the  frigate  was  in  latitude 
29°  north,  longitude  29°  30'  west,  steering 
southwest  on  the  port  tack,  with  the  wind 
at  south-southeast.  Soon  after  dayHght 
there  was  sighted  from  her  a  large  sail  bear- 
ing about  south-southwest ;  or,  as  seamen 
say,  two  points  on  the  weather  bow.  She 
was  already  steering  as  nearly  as  the  wind 
permitted  in  the  direction  of  the  stranger; 
but  the  latter,  which  proved  to  be  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian,  Captain  John 
S.  Carden,  having  the  wind  free,  headed 
for  the  United  States,  taking  care  withal  to 
preserve  the  windward  position,  cherished 
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by  the  seamen  of  that  day.  In  this  respect 
conditions,  differed  from  those  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Giierrihe,  for  there  the  Ameri- 
can was  to  windward.  Contrary  also  to 
the  case  of  the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  the  inter- 
est of  the  approaching  contest  turns  largely 
on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  antagonists;  for, 
the  United  States  being  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
stronger  than  the  Macedonian  in  artillery 
power,  it  was  only  by  utilizing  the  advan- 
tage of  her  windward  position,  by  judicious 
choice  of  the  method  of  attack,  that  the 
British  ship  could  hope  for  success.  She 
had  in  her  favor  also  a  decided  superiority 
of  speed ;  and,  being  just  from  England  after 
a  period  of  refit,  she  was  in  excellent  sailing 
condition. 

When  first  visible  to  each  other  from  the 
mastheads,  the  vessels  were  some  twelve 
miles  apart.  They  continued  to  approach 
until  8.30,  when  the  United  States,  being 
then  about  three  miles  distant,  wore — 
turned  round — standing  on  the  other  tack. 
Her  colors,  previously  concealed  by  her 
sails,  were  by  this  manoeuvre  shown  to  the 
British  frigate,  which  was  thus  also  placed 
in  the  position  of  steering  for  the  quarter 
of  her  opponent ;  the  latter  heading  nearer 
the  wind,  and  inclining  to  cross  gradually 
the  Macedonian's  bows.  When  this  oc- 
curred, a  conversation  was  going  on  be- 
tween Captain  Carden,  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  master;  the  latter  being  the  officer 
who  usually  worked  the  ship  in  battle,  under 
directions  from  the  captain.  These  offi- 
cers had  been  in  company  with  the  United 
States  the  year  before  in  Chesapeake  Bay; 
and,  whether  they  now  recognized  her  or 
not,  they  knew  the  weight  of  battery  car- 
ried by  the  heavy  American  frigates.  The 
question  under  discussion  by  them,  before 
the  United  States  wore,  was  whether  it  was 
best  to  steer  direct  upon  the  approaching 
enemy,  or  to  keep  farther  off  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  windward  position. 
By  the  first  lieutenant's  testimony  before 
the  Court,  this  was  in  his  opinion  the 
decisive  moment,  victory  or  defeat  hinging 
upon  the  resolution  taken.  He  favored 
attempting  to  cross  the  enemy's  bows, 
which  was  possible  if  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  stand  as  she  at  the 
moment  was — on  the  port  tack;  but  in  any 
event  to  close  with  the  least  delay  possible. 
The  master  appears  to  have  preferred  to 
close  by  going  under  the  enemy's  stern, 
and  hauHng  up  to  leeward;  but  Captain 
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Carden,  impressed  both  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  weather  gage  and  the  danger 
of  approaching  exposed  to  a  raking  fire, 
thought  better  to  haul  nearer  the  wind,  on  , . 
the  tack  he  was  already  on,  the  starboard,  || 
but  without  bracing  the  yards,  which  were 
not  sharp.  His  aim  was  to  pass  the 
United  States  at  a  distance,  wear — turn 
round  from  the  wind,  toward  her — when 
clear  of  her  broadside,  and  so  come  up 
from  astern  without  being  raked.  The  in- 
terested reader  may  compare  this  method 
with  that  pursued  by  Hull,  who  steered 
down  by  zigzag  courses.  The  Court-Mar- 
tial  censured  Carden's  decision,  which 
was  clearly  wrong,  for  the  power  of  heavy 
guns  over  lighter,  of  the  American  24's 
over  the  British  i8's,  was  greatest  at  a  dis- 
tance; therefore,  to  close  rapidly,  taking  the 
chances  of  being  raked — if  not  avoidable  by 
yawing — was  the  smaller  risk.  Moreover, 
wearing  behind  the  United  States,  and  then 
pursuing,  gave  her  the  opportunity  which 
she  used,  to  fire  and  keep  away  again,  pro- 
longing still  farther  the  period  of  slow  ap- 
proach which  Carden  first  chose. 

The  United  States  wearing,  while  this 
conversation  was  in  progress,  precipitated 
Carden's  action.  He  interpreted  the  ma- 
noeuvre as  indicating  a  wish  to  get  to  wind- 
ward, which  the  Macedonian's  then  course, 
far  off  the  wind,  would  favor.  He  there- 
fore hurriedly  gave  the  order  to  haul  up, 
cutting  adrift  the  topmast  studdingsail;  a 
circumstance  which  will  exactly  explain 
to  seamen  the  relative  situations.  That  he 
had  rightly  interpreted  Decatur's  purpose 
seems  probable,  for  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  United  States  again  wore,  re- 
suming her  original  course,  by  the  wind  on 
the  port  tack,  the  Macedonian  continuing 
on  the  starboard;  the  two  now  running  on 
lines  nearly  parallel,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. As  they  passed,  at  the  distance  of 
almost  a  mile,  the  American  frigate  dis- 
charged her  main-deck  battery,  her  spar- 
deck  carronades  not  ranging  so  far.  The 
British  ship  did  not  reply,  but  shortly 
afterward  wore;  and  heading  now  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  United  States, 
steered  to  come  up  on  her  port  side.  She 
thus  reached  a  position  not  directly  behind 
her  antagonist,  but  well  to  the  left,  appar- 
ently about  half  a  mile  away.  So  situated, 
if  steering  the  same  course,  each  ship  could 
train  its  batteries  on  the  opponent ;  but  the 
increased  advantage  at  a  distance  was  with 
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the  heavier  guns,  and  whenihe Macedonian, 
to  get  near,  headed  more  toward  the 
United  States,  most  of  hers  ceased  to  bear, 
while  those  of  her  enemy  continued  their 
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Plan  of  the  engagement  between  the  United  States  and 
Macedonian. 

lire.  A  detailed  description  of  the  United 
States' s  manoeuvres  by  her  own  officers  has 
not  been  transmitted ;  but  in  the  searching  in- 
vestigation made  by  Garden's  Court-Mar- 
tial  we  have  them  probably  well  preserved. 
The  master  of  the  British  ship  stated  that 
when  the  Macedonian  wore  in  chase,  the 
United  States  first  kept  off  before  the  wind, 
and  then  almost  immediately  came  back 
to  it  as  before,  bringing  it  abeam,  and  im- 
mediately began  firing.  By  thus  increas- 
ing her  lateral  distance  from  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  she  was  able  more  cer- 
tainly to  train  her  guns  on  him.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  this,  the  Macedo- 
nian suffering  severely,  her  foresail  was  set 
to  close;  upon  which  the   United  States, 


hauling  out  the  spanker  and  letting  fly  the 
jib-sheet,  came  up  to  the  wind  and  backed 
her  mizzen-topsail,  in  order  not  to  move 
too  fast  from  the  advantageous  position 
she  had,  yet  to  keep  way  enough  to  com- 
mand the  ship. 

Under   these    unhappy   conditions    the 
Macedonian  reached  within  half  musket 
shot,  which  was  scarcely  the  ideal  close 
action  of  the  day;  but  by  that  time  she  had 
lost  her  mizzen-topmast,   mainyard,   and 
maintop-sail,  most  of  her  standing  rigging 
was   shot   away,    the   lower   masts   badly 
wounded,   and  almost  all  her  carronade 
battery,    the   principal   reliance   for   close 
action,  w^as  disabled.     She  had  also  many 
killed  and  w^ounded ;  while  the  only  visible 
damage  on  board  the  United  States  was  the 
loss  of  the  mizzen-topgallant-mast,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  absolutely  no  moment  at  the 
time.     In  short,  although  she  continued  to 
fight  manfully  for  a  half-hour  more,  the 
Macedonian,  when  she  got  alongside  the 
United  States,  was  already  beaten  beyond 
hope.     At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  her  fore 
and  main  topmasts  fell,  upon  which  the 
United  States  filled  her  mizzen-topsail  and 
shot  ahead,  crossing  the  bows  of  the  Mace- 
donian,'^ and  thus  ending  the  fight.     Sur- 
prise w^as  felt  on  board  the  British  vessel 
that  a  raking  broadside  was  not  at  this 
moment  poured  in,  and  it  was  even  be- 
lieved by  some  that  the  American  was  now 
abandoning  the  contest.     She  was  so,  in 
the  sense  that  the  contest  was  over;  a  ship 
with  all  her  spars  standing,  "  in  perfect  con- 
dition," to  use  the  expression  of  the  enemy's 
first  lieutenant,  would  be  httle  less  than 
brutal  to  use  her  power  upon  one  reduced 
to  lower  masts,  unless  submission  was  re- 
fused.    Upon  her  return  an  hour  later,  the 
Macedonian's  mizzen-mast  had  gone  over- 
board, and  her  colors  were  hauled  down  as 
the  United  States  drew  near. 

This  action  was  fought  by  the  United 
States  with  singular  wariness,  not  to  say 
caution.  Her  wearing  to  the  starboard 
tack,  when  still  some  three  miles  distant, 
seems  to  indicate  a  desire  to  get  the  weather 
gage,  as  the  Macedonian  was  then  steering 
free.  It  was  so  interpreted  on  board  the 
British  vessel;  but  as  Garden  also  at  once 
hauled   up,  it  became   apparent   that   he 

*  Tames  states  that  this  was  in  order  to  fill  fresh  car- 
tridges, which  is  likelv  enough; but  itis  most  improbable tnat 
the  movement  was  deferred  till  the  last  cartridge  ready  was 
exhausted— that  the  battery  could  not  have  been  fared  wliea 
crossing  the  bows. 
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would  not  yield  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
which  he  had,  and  which  it  was  in  his 
option  to  keep,  for  the  United  States  was  a 
lumbering  sailer.     Decatur,  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  position  for  attacking,  at  once  wore 
again,  and  thenceforth  played  the  game  of 
the  defensive  with  a  skill  which  his  enemy's 
mistake  seconded.     By  the  movements  of 
his  ship  the  Macedonian's  closing  was  pro- 
tracted, and  she  was  kept  at  the  distance 
and  bearing  most  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can guns.     But  when  she  set  her  foresail, 
the  United  States,  by  lufhng  rapidly  to  the 
wind — flowing  the  jib  sheet  and  hauling 
out  the  spanker  to  accelerate  this  move- 
ment— and  at  the  same  time  backing  the 
mizzen-topsail  to  steady  the  motions  and 
position    of   the    ship,  was   constituted   a 
moving  platforms  of  guns,  disposed  in  the 
very  best  manner  to  annihilate  an  opponent 
obliged  to  approach  at  a  pretty  broad  angle. 
This    account,    summarized    from    the 
sworn  testimony,  is  not  irreconcilable  with 
Decatur's  remark,  that  the  enemy  being  to 
windward  engaged  at  his  own  distance,  to 
the  greatness  of  w^hich  was  to  be  ascribed 
the  unusual  length  of  the  action.     Imbued 
with  the  traditions  of  their  navy,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  puzzled  the  Brit- 
ish extremely.     Her  first  wearing  was  in- 
terpreted as  running  away,  and  her  shooting 
ahead   when   the   Macedonian's   topmasts 
fell,  crossing  her  bows  without  pouring  a 
murderous  broadside  into  a  beaten  ship, 
coupled  with  the  previous  impression  of 
warmess,  led  them  to  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can was  using  the  bad  luck  by  which  alone 
they  could  have  been  beaten,  in  order  to 
get  away.     Three  cheers  were  given,   as 
though  victorious  in  repelling  an  attack. 
They  had  expected,  so  the  testimony  ran, 
to  have  her  in  an  hour.     Judged  by  this 
evidence,  the  handling  of  the  United  States 
was  thoroughly  skilful.     Though  he  prob- 
ably   knew    himself    superior    in    force, 
Decatur's  object  necessarily  should  be  to 
take  his  opponent  at  the  least  possible  in- 
jury to  his  own  ship.     She  was   "on  a 
cruise";  hence  haste  was  no  object,  while 
serious  damage  might  cripple  her  further 
operations.     The  result  was,  by  his  official 
statement,  that  "  the  damage  sustained  was 
not  such  as  to  render  return  to  port  neces- 
sary;   and   I   should   have  continued  her 
cruise,  had  I  not  deemed  it  important  that 
we  should  see  our  prize  in." 


In  general  principle,  the  great  French 
Admiral  Tourville  correctly  said  that  the 
best  victories  are  those  which  cost  least  in 
blood,  timber,  and  iron;  but,  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  before  us,  Decatur's  con- 
duct   may    rest   its    absolute   professional 
justification  on  the  testimony  of  the  master 
of  the  British  ship  and  two  of  her  three 
Heutenants.    To  the  question  whether  clos- 
ing more  rapidly  by  the  Macedonian  would 
have  changed  the  result,  the  first  lieutenant 
replied  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  of 
success.     The  others  differed  from  him  in 
this,  but  agreed  that  their  position  would 
have  been  more  favorable,  and  the  enemy 
have  suffered  more.     Garden  himself  had 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  need  of  getting  near, 
but  only  as  to  the  method.     To  avoid  this 
was  therefore  not  only  fitting,  but  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  the  American  captain.      His 
business  was  not  merely  to  make  a  brilliant 
display  of  courage  and  efficiency,  but  to  do 
the  utmost  injury  to  the  opponent  at  the 
least  harm  to  his  ship  and  men.    It  was  the 
more  notable  to  find  this  trait  in  Decatur, 
for  not  only  had  he  shown  headlong  valor 
before,  but  when  offered  the  new  American 
Guerrihre  a  year  later,  he  declined,  saying 
that  she  was  overmatched  by  a  seventy- 
four,  while  no  frigate  could  lie  alongside  of 
her.    "  There  was  no  reputation  to  be  made 
in  this." 

The  United  States  and  her  prize,  after  re- 
pairing damages  sufficiently  for  a  winter 
arrival  upon  the  American  coast,  started 
back  thither;  the  United  States  reaching 
New  London  December  4th,  the  Mace- 
donian, from  weather  conditions,  putting 
into  Newport.  Both  soon  afterward  went 
to  New  York  by  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  no  one  of  War- 
ren's rapidly  increasing  fleet  should  have 
been  sighted  by  either.  There  was  as  yet 
no  commercial  blockade,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  numbers  of  American  vessels  pro- 
tected by  licenses,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
American  ships-of-war,  may  have  indis- 
posed the  admiral  and  his  officers  to  watch 
very  closely  an  inhospitable  shore,  at  a  sea- 
son unpropitious  to  active  operations. 
Besides,  as  appears  from  letters  already 
quoted,  the  commander-in-chief's  personal 
predilection  was  more  for  the  defensive  than 
the  offensive;  to  protect  British  trade  by 
cruisers  patrolling  its  routes,  rather  than  by 
preventing  egress  from  the  hostile  ports. 


(To  be  continued  ) 


FOR    THE     FAITH 
By  H.  G.  Dwight 


Illustrations  by  Sydney  Adamson 


HALF  way  up  the  steps  of  the  Cup- 
sellers,  which  climb  from  the  vine- 
hung  exit  of  the  Spice  Bazaar  to  the 
Street  of  the  Brass-beaters,  there  stands  a 
light  stone  edifice  popularly  known  as  the 
Amerikdn  Khan.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  hundred  other  modern 
buildings  in  the  ancient  city  of  Stamboul. 
The  black  marble  pillars  flanking  the  en- 
trance are  as  easily  matched  as  the  big  red- 
and-gold  Croats  watching  between  them. 
But  a  passer  is  more  than  likely  to  cast  a 
curious  glance  into  the  doorway.  And  the 
carpet-workers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  they  spread  the  brilhant  crudities 
of  the  new  Anatolian  looms  to  the  chasten- 
ing of  sun  and  rain,  or  give  the  last  toning  of 
polished  flint  and  experienced  palm, — they 
will  ask  themselves:  "Who  are  these  ghia- 
ours  who  come  from  strange  lands  and  build 
great  khans,  while  we  dwell  in  sheds  ?  "  But 
they  do  not  answer  the  question.  Nor  do 
the  lancers,  on  their  way  to  guard  the  Sultan 
at  mosque  of  a  Friday  morning,  when  they 
fin  the  steep  inchne  between  the  stair-side- 
walks with  a  cataract  of  plunging  horses 


and  scarlet  banderoles.  A  moment  they 
turn  their  dark  faces  upward  in  half  defi- 
ance, but  the  next  they  have  other  to  think 
about.  Not  so,  however,  the  ministers  of 
state  who  sometimes  drive  by  with  gallop- 
ing outriders.  Not  seldom  do  they  carry 
the  question  to  their  desks,  wondering  what 
secret  is  behind  those  light  stone  walls,  that 
busies  so  many  and  reaches  so  far  and 
keeps  a  legation  in  such  easily  quieted  yet 
such  irritating  activity.     .     .     . 


In  a  high  corner  room  of  this  very  build- 
ing there  sat  one  day  the  reverend  Thomas 
Redding.  There  was  little  in  the  aspect  of 
the  reverend  Thomas  Redding  to  suggest 
mystery  or  subversion.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  leaned  at  his  desk  with  his  fingers 
buried  in  his  round  gray  beard,  his  appear- 
ance was  distinctly  conciliating.  The 
kindly  blue  eye  with  which  he  looked  forth 
upon  the  world,  the  temperate  ruddiness  of 
the  countenance  which  it  illumined,  the 
comely  contour  of  his  figure — which  seemed 
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somewhat  under  the  middle  height  and 
which  was  as  far  from  the  Silenus  as  from 
the  ascetic — all  these  pointed  out  a  person 
of  a  gentle  and  comfortable  middle  life. 

If  the  furnishing  of  his  apartment  be- 
spoke the  garniture  of  his  mind,  one  would 
conclude  that  his  thoughts  were  far  from 
worldly  things.  The  chief  recommendation  ' 
of  the  room  was  its  view,  which  looked  across 
the  huge  umbrella  pine  of  the  carpet-workers 
afore  mentioned  to  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
lower  Bosphorus.  For  the  rest,  one  gained 
an  impression  of  nudity.  In  the  middle  of 
the  oil-cloth  floor  rose  a  desk,  at  which  Mr. 
Redding  sat  as  one  cast  away  upon  a  reef. 
The  other  furniture  might  have  been  riveted 
to  the  walls.  Of  these,  two  were  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  glass-doored  bookcases  of  our 
grandfathers.  The  volumes  thus  protected 
against  the  ravages  of  the  elements  includ- 
ed such  works  as  "Barnes'  Notes,"  Paley's 
"Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  Edwards 
on  the  Will;  or  hghter  literature  like  "The 
Romance  of  Missions,"  by  the  lamented 
Maria  West,  "The  Devil  in  Turkey,"  and 
"Light  on  a  Dark  River;"  together  wath 
numerous  other  publications  concerning 
more  or  less  directly  the  evangelical  enter- 
prise. After  the  bookcases,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  room  was  a  large 
map.  This  might  have  been  found  unique 
by  some,  in  that  its  coloring  indicated  re- 
ligious distinctions,  rather  than  political. 
The  upper  half  of  the  western  hemisphere 
was  of  a  virgin  white,  the  lower  was  shaded 
with  red — in  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  The  same  roseate  hue 
tinted  considerable  portions  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  which  faded  to  white  in  the 
northwest  and  changed  easterly  to  a  bottle 
green.  The  very  eastern  rim,  however,  as 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  was 
dyed  with  black.  A  relief  to  this  uncom- 
promising darkness  was  afforded  by  spo- 
radic islands  of  white  and  radiating  shoals 
of  gray,  which,  with  similar  archipelagoes 
in  red  and  green,  were  intended  to  desig- 
nate centres  and  spheres  of  missionary  in- 
fluence. 

Upon  this  decorative  object  were  fixed 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Redding  at  the  moment  of 
our  introduction  to  him.  He  had  a  secret 
fibre  of  the  adventurous,  which  had  always 
thrilled  to  the  sight  of  a  map  or  the  tale  of 
a  traveller.  This  time,  however,  another 
chord  was  touched,  as  he  considered  that 


i 
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sable  fringe  of  Europe.  He  looked  sadly 
away  from  it,  across  the  red  roofs,  the  bub- 
bly domes,  the  marble  and  cypress  minarets, 
to  the  blue  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  grown 
wondrously  famihar  to  him — this  scene  M 
which  had  once  been  the  tissue  of  his  airiest  ™ 
dreams.  He  recalled  with  what  emotion 
he  had  first  realized  the  whiteness  of  the 
field  for  the  harvest;  with  what  exaltation 
he  had  received  his  acceptance  to  the  cause; 
with  what  a  strangely  mingled  feeling  of 
triumph  he  had  entered  this  ancient  city, 
intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  his  sensa- 
sions  and  proud  to  have  come  while  there 
was  yet  to  do.  But  thirty  years  had  passed, 
and  what  had  he  accomphshed?  His  en- 
thusiasm had  availed  nothing  against  the 
dishonor  of  that  darkness.  He  had  never 
so  much  as  turned  one  Moslem  from  the 
error  of  his  w^ay. 

It  was  of  the  man's  humihty  that  he  did 
not,  as  some  might  have  done,  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  Moslem.  And  he  had  just  begun 
to  search  the  sources  of  his  own  inadequacy 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 

"Come  in!"  he  cried,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

Two  persons  entered.  The  moment  of 
their  advent  was  occupied  by  such  profound 
salaams  that  their  faces  were  invisible. 
Then  Mr.  Redding  perceived,  with  feet  to- 
gether and  hands  clasped  humbly  before 
him,  a  personage  of  some  forty  years — 
short,  thick-set,  dark-skinned;  black-eyed, 
black-haired,  and  black-bearded ;  with  the 
hooked  nose  of  the  East,  the  red  fez  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  frock  coat  of  Europe;  and  col- 
larless  withal.  Beside  this  sharp-eyed  and 
smihng  individual  stood,  in  a  similar  atti- 
tude, a  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  whose  small  coun- 
tenance was  as  black  and  as  brilliant  as  a 
bit  of  cut  onyx.  His  appearance  was  ren- 
dered the  more  striking  by  the  complete 
accoutrement  of  a  Turkish  field -marshal. 

Upon  these  two  the  reverend  Mr.  Red- 
ding cast  an  eye  of  no  little  astonishment. 
Not  so  much  that  he  was  unused  to  such 
spectacles,  as  that  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
life  of  man  when  transitions  are  difhcult 
to  follow.  But  he  speedily  recovered  him- 
self, smiled,  bowed,  w^aved  his  hand,  and 
rose  to  detach  two  chairs  from  the  mihtary 
row  under  the  map.  It  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  salute  was  less  sweep- 
ing and  less  honorable  than  those  which  he 
had  received,  for  he  had  never  (juitc  yielded 
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to  the  customs  of  the  East;  nor  could  he 
look  upon  a  "native"  as  other  than  an  in- 
ferior. 

The  conversation  opened  in  a  general 
way,  the  visitors  demonstrating  how  strange 
may  be  rendered  the  use  of  a  chair  by  the 
custom  of  the  divan.  After  those  extended 
and  searching  inquiries  which  are  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  Eastern  courtesy,  the  elder  of 
the  two  at  length  bent  forward,  glanced 


inquiringly  tovrard  the  inner  room,  and 
asked  in  a  confidential  tone: 

'■'Are  you  alone?" 

"We  are,"  assured  the  missionary. 

"I  have  something  for  you,"  continued 
the  stranger, "  if "  he  looked  again  tow- 
ard the  inner  room. 

"Let  us  go  in  there,  then,"  suggested  his 
host,  with  gratifying  perspicacity. 

Once  inside,  the  stranger  cast  a  quick  eye 
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about  him,  proceeded  to  fumble  in  the  in- 
ner recesses  of  his  being,  and  finally  pro- 
duced a  green  silk  bag  which  depended  by 
a  cord  from  his  neck.  Undoing  the  some- 
what complicated  fastenings  of  this  object, 
he  took  from  it  a  letter  which  he  handed  to 
the  missionary. 
612 


That  gentleman  accepted  the  document 
and  regarded  it,  as  also  its  bearer,  in  no 
Httle  amaze. 

"  He  is  in  Fezzan! "  whispered  the  stran- 
ger behind  his  hand. 

"In  Fezzan!"  exclaimed  the  reverend 
Thomas,  in  deeper  mystification  than  before. 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  stranger;  ''he  is  sell- 
ing dates  in  the  Oasis  of  Sebkha.  It  is 
written  as  I  say." 

Mr.  Redding  continued  to  question  the 
mysterious  communication  with  his  eye. 
At  last,  however,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
missive  itself  might  contain  light  to  illumine 
his  darkness.  Accordingly  he  broke  the 
seal  and  deciphered  its  brief  contents. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  uttered  cordially : 

"I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Yusuf  Bey.  You  are  welcome  to  our  house. 
But  Fezzan!"  he  exclaimed  again,  "what 
is  he  doing  in  Fezzan?" 

"He  is  selling  dates,"  repeated  the  stran- 
ger, with  his  curious  smile. 

"But  why?"  protested  the  missionary. 

The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"Eh!  His  superiors  suspected  that  he 
learned  too  much  in  England.  They  also 
found  one  of  your  holy  books.  Therefore 
— Fezzan  1" 

"  Fezzan  1 "  iterated  the  reverend  Thomas 
once  again.  The  name  seemed  to  have  a 
fascination  for  him.  "Where  is  this  Fez- 
zan?" 

"You  go  to  Tripoh,"  answered  Yusuf 
Bey;  "from  there  you  take  camel  south- 
ward, toward  Kanem  and  Bornu." 

The  little  blackamoor,  who  had  been  star- 
ing solemnly  about  at  the  tall  book-cases, 
suddenly  looked  toward  his  companion. 

"Bornul"  repeated  Mr.  Redding,  turn- 
ing to  consult  his  map  in  the  outer  room. 

At  the  second  pronunciation  of  the  name 
the  Uttle  blackamoor  began  to  whimper, 
and  a  big  tear  splashed  the  gold  of  his 
cuff.  Yusuf  Bey  thereupon  shot  him  a  look 
which  speedily  dried  the  child's  tears.  He 
repressed  another  whimper,  dug  his  fists 
into  his  eyes,  and  resumed  his  inspection  of 
the  cheerless  apartment. 

The  reverend  Thomas,  in  the  meantime, 
stood  intent  before  his  map.  The  region 
which  he  sought  was  covered  with  so  dense 
a  black  that  the  names  were  indicated  per- 
force by  white  letters.  "What  an  oppor- 
tunity!" he  thought  to  himself,  the  old 
habit  of  mind  triumphant  above  the  ruling 
of  experience.     Then  he  said  aloud : 

"So  he  was  exiled!  I  never  knew.  I 
supposed  he  had  lost  interest." 

"  Oh,  no !    His  Christian  teaching  is  what 

supports  him  in  his  exile.  You  must  see  that 

being  a  date  pedler  in  an  oasis  of  Fezzan  is 

quite  different  from  being  a  colonel  of  artil- 
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lery  at  Constantinople.  But  he  is  very  cheer- 
ful. And  " — Yusuf  Bey  lowered  his  voice — 
"  he  does  much  for  your  faith.  I,  too,  have 
become  interested.  My  home  is  really  there, 
you  know.  I  have  only  one  wife  here.  The 
others  are  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan.  I  greatly 
admire  your  prophet.  His  followers  seem 
to  have  something  which  those  of  Moham- 
med have  not.  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  him." 

Mr.  Redding  was  strangely  moved  by 
the  words  of  this  emissary  from  afar.  The 
mystery  of  strange  places  hung  about  him, 
and  the  romance  of  unknown  deeds.  The 
incongruousness  of  his  declarations  seemed 
not  grotesque,  but  almost  pathetic.  And  it 
was  providential  that  this  encounter  should 
have  occurred  at  the  very  nadir  of  his  own 
discouragement.  He  had  then  been  partly 
instrumental,  after  all,  in  planting  the  seed 
of  the  Word  in  dark  and  distant  regions. 
Who  knew  what  might  yet  come  forth  ? 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  came  to 
see  me!"  he  uttered  feelingly.  "We  must 
have  a  great  many  talks  together.  But  to- 
morrow is  our  holy  day,  and  we  have  meet- 
ings that  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can. 
Come  and  bring  your  little  companion.  We 
have  classes  for  boys  as  well  as  for  men." 
He  bent  over  and  took  the  child's  small 
black  hand :  "  And  do  you  come  from  Fez- 
zan too?"  he  asked. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  round,  frightened 
eyes.  At  a  word  from  his  companion,  he  cere- 
moniously kissed  the  missionary's  hand. 
Then  Yusuf  Bey  explained  that  Arabic  was 
all  they  understood  in  those  regions. 

"  Ah,  well,  bring  him  too! "  returned  Mr. 
Redding.  "  He  will  have  the  other  children 
to  play  with  at  least. ' '  He  patted  the  cheek 
of  the  little  blackamoor,  whose  wide  eyes 
were  intent  upon  the  unintelligible  colloquy. 

"  Now  that  I  have  done  my  errand  I  must 
not  take  your  time,"  said  the  stranger,  rising. 

"  Not  at  all! "  protested  the  other,  "  May 
I  look  for  you  to-morrow?" 

"I  will  come,"  replied  Yusuf  Bey,  sa- 
laaming as  profoundly  as  before. 


II 


He  went.  He  went  not  once,  but  several 
times  and  in  several  places.  He  even  arose 
one  Sunday  before  the  polyglot  Sunday- 
school  of  Guedik  Pasha  and  dehvered  him- 
self of  a  harangue,  in  which  he  eulogized 
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the  holy  book  there  taught  in  so  many 
tongues,  and  announced  his  intention  of  in- 
troducing it  to  the  natives  of  Central  Africa. 

It  can  be  imagined  with  what  emotions 
Mr.  Redding  observed  these  developments. 
Upon  each  appearance  of  Yusuf  Bey  at 
some  service  of  worship  the  good  man  would 
hover  about  him,  anxious  to  advance  any 
favorable  impression,  yet  fearful  of  inter- 
rupting by  importunate  question  any  work 
of  grace  which  might  be  going  on  in  the 
Mohammedan's  heart.  So  it  was  that  their 
later  meetings  had  been  in  a  way  public. 
But  after  two  or  three  weeks  Yusuf  Bey 
called  again  at  the  missionary's  office.  And 
Mr.  Redding,  in  expressing  his  cordiaHty, 
at  last  ventured  to  utter  his  hope  that  these 
experiences  had  been  the  means  of  afford- 
ing a  clearer  vision,  a  more  definite  intent. 

The  Tripolitan  gave  assurance  that  he 
had  received  the  greatest  benefit: 

"I  can  understand,"  he  said,  ''the  en- 
thusiasm of  Christians  for  your  prophet. 
He  was  a  noble  man.  The  Jews  did  wrong 
to  murder  him." 

The  missionary  was  disappointed.  The 
sentiment  expressed  could  not  be  con- 
demned; yet  it  seemed  too  catholic. 

"I  hoped  we  might  see  your  little  boy," 
he  said,  vaguely  hoping  to  bring  about  more 
pointed  declarations,  "the  little  black  boy 
who  was  with  you." 

"  He  ?  Oh,  no !  I  sold  him  the  very  day 
after  I  met  you — to  Kyamil  Pasha.  He 
will  make  a  good  eunuch.  They  are  the 
best — from  Bornu." 

"Sold  him!  That  little  boy ! "  exclaimed 
the  horrified  missionary. 

"  Yes.  What  else  should  I  do  with  him  ?  " 
inquired  the  Tripolitan,  with  an  amused 
smile.    "  That  is  part  of  my  business." 

"To  sell  slaves?" 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Redding  stared  blankly  at  the  man. 
He  had  expected  a  confession  of  faith,  and 
what  sort  of  confession  was  this  ?  Yet  in 
the  depths  of  his  disillusionment  he  found 
courage  to  realize  that  the  Word  could  not 
take  lodgment  in  such  a  heart;  that  here 
was  one  whose  errors  first  needed  reproof; 
that  the  reproof  must  not  be  so  severe  as  to 
discourage  further  interest. 

"You  say  you  admire  Christ,"  at  length 
he  began  gently;  "but  you  have  wives  in 
different  cities  and  you  sell  slaves.  Christ 
would  not  have  done  such  things." 


"Eh,  EffendimP'  protested   the   slave- 
dealer  with  a  deprecating  shrug,  a  suave  | 
wave  of  the  hand.     "Your  prophet  was] 
a  holy  man,  of  those  hermits  who  do  notj 
take  wives,  who  do  not  do  many  things 
that  other  men  do.     We  have  all  seen  them. 
But  I  am    not  a  holy  man."     He  smiled. 
"  Moreover,  I  travel.     I  am  a  merchant. 
And  it  is  much  less  expensive  to  keep  three! 
wives  in  three  places  than  to  take  one  with) 
you  wherever  you  go.     There  are  also  other! 
advantages.     I  am  sure  you  would  find  itj 
so."     He  smiled  and  bowed,  as  if  in  defer-; 
ence  to  his  interlocutor's  intelligence.     Be-j 
fore  the  scandalized  missionary  could  sum- 
mon protest  he  went  on :  "As  for  the  slaves,  \ 
they  are  the  only  money  we  have  in  Africa.] 
I  sell  cotton  there,  I  sell  silk,  I  sell  iron,  ij 
sell  whatever  I  sell ;  and  what  have  they  t( 
pay  me?     Nothing  but  shells  or  blacks. 
The  shells  are  useless  to  me.    I  must  take  th( 
blacks.    But  it  is  much  better  for  them,  too.j 
As  vou  see,  I  am  a  kind-hearted  man. 
do  not  maltreat  them.    And  they  are  mucl 
happier  up  here  in  Constantinople  than  t( 
run  naked  there  in  the  desert!" 

There  was  something  in  the  conviction! 
with  which  these  remarks  were  uttered,  as] 
in  the  courtesy  of  their  expression,  which j 
Mr.  Redding  found  indefinably  disconcert- 
ing. He  felt  that  his  part  would  have  been] 
easier  had  the  interview  taken  a  more  po- 
lemic turn.  But  again,  before  he  could  j 
gather  his  words,  the  other  forestalled  him.l 

"  There  is  a  matter,"  continued  the  slave-] 
dealer,  looking  about  and  drawing  confi- 
dentially nearer,  "of  which  I  wish  to  speak  to] 
you.     I  travel,  as  you  know.    My  business 
takes  me  far.     I  have  been  to  Timbuktu 
and  the  ocean.     I  have  seen  rivers  which i 
even  the  English  have  not  seen.     And  I  am 
interested,  as  you  also  know,  in  your  holy 
man.    I  am  interested  in  your  work.    We 
have  nothing   like  this."     The  dramatic 
wave  of  his  hand  visibly  included  the  entire 
building.    Now  " — he  lowered  his  voice  still] 
farther  and  looked  keenly  into  Mr.  Red- 
ding's  eyes — "  1  would  be  very  much  pleased  I 
if  you  would  let  me  have  a  case  of  Bibles  to  I 
take  back  with  me.    I  am  going  in  a  few  days.  ^ 
I  could  spread  them  all  over  the  Soudan." 

The  kindly  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the] 
black  and  glittering  ones  in  speechless  won-j 
der.     There  were  elements  of  contrast  in 
this  suave  slave-dealer,  with  his  frock  coat 
and  his  lack  of  collar,  his  guilty  experience 
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of  dark  portions  of  the  earth  and  his  in- 
terest in  Christianity,  which  the  reverend 
Thomas  had  never  encountered. 

Yusuf  Bey  did  not  quite  read  the  uncer- 
tainty which  he  saw  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"But  if  you  do  not  wish "  he  began 

tentatively. 

"Why,  of  course  I  wish!"  broke  in  the 
missionary  with  vehemence,  homing  from 
his  revery.  "Of  course  you  shall  have 
them!" 


Ill 


The  case  of  Bibles  was  duly  prepared. 
As  for  Yusuf  Bey,  however,  he  failed  to  call 
for  it.  Day  after  day  Mr.  Redding  waited, 
expecting  that  every  knock  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  entrance  of  his  African 
friend.  But  the  box  lay  under  everybody's 
feet  till  its  fresh  planks  took  on  the  dis- 
honor of  grime.  And  finally  Mr.  Redding, 
sad,  but  abounding  in  faith,  caused  it  to  be 
stored  in  his  inner  room.  The  incident 
touched  him  more  nearly  than  might  have 
appeared.  His  evangelical  zeal,  his  interest 
in  strange  places,  and  that  human  quality 
which  makes  a  new  or  a  distant  enterprise 
more  engrossing  than  an  old  or  a  present 
one,  had  all  been  deeply  concerned  in  this 
matter.  And  at  those  moments  when  one 
looks  for  the  tangible  result  of  the  day's 
work,  his  casting  up  of  the  thirty  years  filled 
him  with  deeper  dejection  than  ever.  He 
felt,  in  his  humility,  that  the  occasion  had 
come  and  that  he  had  been  found  wanting. 

Accordingly  it  was  not  without  pleasure 
that  he  suddenly  looked  up  from  his  papers, 
one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirty-first 
year,  and  met  the  eyes  of  his  old  friend 
Yusuf  Bey.  This  worthy  was  frock-coated, 
smiHng,  and  collarless  as  ever.  There  was 
also  more  familiarity  in  his  greeting. 

"You  must  have  wondered  why  I  never 
took  my  Bibles,"  he  began  affably,  going 
straight  to  the  point.  "  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me.  I  travelled  farther 
than  ever  this  time.  But" — he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  the  desk,  looked  carefully 
around  as  if  to  descry  legs  under  the  book- 
cases, and  whispered  dramatically — "the 
police !  You  know  what  they  are.  I  was 
on  my  way  here  when  they  stopped  me. 
They  took  me  to  the  Ministry.  There  they 
told  me  all  I  had  done — how  many  times  I 
had  been  here,  how  many  times  I  had  gone 


to  the  other  places,  what  I  had  said,  what 
I  had  thought!  Then  they  threatened  that 
if  I  came  here  again  they  would  lock  me  up, 
and  they  sent  me  under  guard  to  my 
steamer.     What  could  I  do?" 

Had  Mr.  Redding  been  inclined  to  re- 
proach he  would  have  softened  under  this 
recital.  But  at  such  evidence  of  the  power 
of  faith,  his  mood  was  far  from  aggressive. 
He  was  even  a  little  fluttered.  He  supreme- 
ly desired  to  say  the  right  thing.  In  Yusuf 
Bey,  however,  there  was  a  troubling  ele- 
ment of  the  uncertain  which  required  diplo- 
matic procedure. 

"I  have  kept  your  books  for  you,"  he 
said.  "Was  my  friend  in  Fezzan  disap- 
pointed?" 

Yusuf  Bey  smiled. 

"I  did  not  get  to  Fezzan  this  time,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is  a  long  story.  I  took  three 
Circassian  girls  from  here,  and  when  I 
reached  Alexandria  I  was  arrested  for  steal- 
ing them.  But  I  said  they  were  my  wives, 
and  nobody  could  prove  they  were  not,  so  I 
got  away!  Ah — they  made  my  fortune, 
those  girls!  May  the  shadow  of  God  be 
upon  them!  From  Egypt  I  went  down  to 
Zanzibar,  and  there  I  sold  one  to  the  Sul- 
tan. He  would  have  taken  the  three,  but 
he  hadn't  the  money.  He  gave  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  And  she  was  worth  it.  They 
are  all  black  down  there."  He  paused  a 
moment,  his  eye  clouded  with  reminiscence. 

The  reverend  Thomas  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  his  voice.  The  issue  was 
fair  and  square: 

"You  told  me  that  you  only  took  the 
blacks  because  you  had  to.  We  do  not 
have  to  take  Circassians  for  money,  here. 
And  will  they  be  much  happier  down  there 
among  naked  savages?" 

The  TripoHtan  smiled  as  if  he  knew  how 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense,  nodded 
indulgently,  and  laid  a  soothing  hand  on  the 
other's  arm: 

"  You — do^not — un — der — stand ! "  he 
said.  "  Do  not  try  to  understand.  W^e 
smoke  out  of  different  narguilehs,  but  my 
soul!  we  can  still  be  friends!  Now  hear 
what  I  did  with  the  other  two.  There  in 
Zanzibar,  I  met  the  agent  of  an  Indian 
Rajah.  They  are  on  the  lookout,  you 
know,  these  great  people."  He  spoke  in 
the  dramatic  sing-song  which  is  the  charm 
of  Eastern  inflection,  aiding  his  story  with 
a  play  of  hands  and  eyes  which  gave  it  in- 
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imitable  vivacity.  "So  I  went  to  India. 
And  the  Rajah  bought  both  of  them.  If  I 
had  only  known!  He  would  have  bought 
the  third,  too.  But  it  is  all  kismet,  this 
business.  You  never  know.  He  paid  me 
though,  the  Rajah.  I  cleared  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  on  the  whole  business. 
Cleared,  you  understand.  It  costs,  an  ad- 
venture like  that.  I  had  to  take  them  Hke 
Sultanas."  He  leaned  back  smihng  in  his 
chair,  as  if  awaiting  the  congratulations  of 
his  auditor.  That  gentleman,  however, 
maintained  a  deep  silence.  The  bewildered 
disappointment  in  him  amounted  almost  to 
a  physical  hurt.  And  if  it  w^as  not  mani- 
fest in  his  countenance,  at  least  his  disap- 
proval seemed  to  be.  For  Yusuf  Bey 
leaned  forward  again. 

"I  suppose  you  think,"  he  uttered  wdth 
dignity,  "that  I  might  have  given  them 
Bibles  instead  of  selhng  them.  It  would 
have  been  no  use,  however.  They  are  only 
women.  But  I  did  what  I  could  for  them. 
Here  what  would  they  have  been?  Cir- 
cassians are  as  cornmon  as  leaves.  Any 
army  captain  might  have  bought  them.  As 
it  is,  they  are  Sultanas.  Their  bread  is 
honey.  They  sleep  in  rose-leaves.  They 
walk  on  gold.  It  is  I  who  have  done  this 
for  them.  Is  it  not  just  that  I  should  clear 
three  thousand  pounds?" 

"No!"  declared  Mr.  Redding  vehe- 
mently. "They  were  human  beings  and 
you  sold  them  like  beasts!" 

The  other  allowed  a  shade  of  surprise  to 
escape  him.  Then  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  smiled  again. 

"Eh!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  do  not 
smoke  the  same  nargiiileh,  as  I  said.  But 
we  are  brothers.  And  do  you  know?  I 
admired  your  prophet  before;  but  since  I 
have  been  to  India,  since  I  have  seen  what 
his  followers  are  able  to  do  there,  I  rever- 
ence him  still  more.  I  have  not  learned 
enough  about  him  yet.  And  I  still  wish 
my  Bibles.  But  I  am  afraid  to  take  them 
here.  The  police,  you  know!  You  have 
people  in  Egypt,  though,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes,"  assented  the  missionary. 

"Of  course!  You  have  them  every- 
where!" The  slave-dealer  winked  know- 
ingly. "  Well,  let  me  have  a  letter  to  them. 
It  will  be  safer  to  get  my  bocks  there.  These 
Turks  are  so  suspicious." 

Mr.  Redding  did  not  like  the  wink.  But 
he  wrote  the  letter. 


IV 


I 


It  was  more  than  two  years  before  the 
man  turned  up  the  third  time.  He  came 
in  as  if  he  had  been  absent  but  a  day,  looked 
into  the  other  room  to  make  sure  no  one 
was  there,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  desk. 
He  was  evidently  in  a  hurry. 

"I  tried  to  see  you  before,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "But  —  the  police!"  Then, 
wiping  his  face  with  a  huge  red  handker- 
chief, he  went  on :  "  I  am  leaving  for  Tripoli, 
and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me !" 

Mr.  Redding  smiled.  Time  had  mel- 
lowed the  earlier  shrewdness  of  his  feeling. 
To  him  now  Yusuf  Bey  w^as  not  so  much  a 
seeker  after  Truth  as  a  property  of  the  pict- 
uresque, a  fountain  of  the  unexpected.  He 
had  wondered  what  new  surprise  might  be 
in  store,  and  here  it  was!  Still,  there  was 
always  room  for  the  miracle  of  Grace. 

"  Did  you  see  our  friends  in  Egypt  ?  "  he 
asked,  a  little  curious  as  to  what  success 
another  might  have  had. 

"Hoo-oo!"  exclaimed  the  Tripolitan,  in 
his  high  sing-song.  "  Did  I  see  them  ?  I 
showed  your  letter.  At  sight  of  it  they  em- 
braced me.  There  was  no  door  which  your 
name  would  not  open  for  me.  W^e  became 
as  brothers.  And  I  carried  away  three 
great  cases  of  Bibles.     Three!" 

"Ah!  Then  you  took  Bibles  into  the 
Soudan  this  time?"  inquired  the  reverend 
Thomas,  with  warming  interest. 

Yusuf  Bey  extended  his  arms  as  if  to  em- 
brace the  universe: 

"Fezzan,  Tibesti,  Kanem,  Bornu,  Ba- 
girmi,  Wadai,  Darfur,  Kordofan — they  are 
full  of  them!" 

"And  so  you  saw  our  friend?"  pursued 
the  missionary. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  is  still  selling 
dates.  He  has  done  very  well.  He  helped 
me  with  the  Bibles,  too.  He  knows  more 
about  them  than  I,  of  course." 

Mr.  Redding  smiled  encouragingly. 

"  Well,  you  made  better  use  of  your  time 
on  this  journey  than  on  your  last.  Was  it 
not  more  satisfactory?" 

"  Yes,  much ! "  Yusuf  Bey  smiled  broad- 
ly. "  And  now  I  shall  do  things  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  want  many  more  Bibles — many — 
many.  And" — he  drew  his  chair  still 
nearer — "  I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  as  I 
said.  We  will  go  to  Tripoli.  From  there 
we  will  ride  south.    W^e  will  visit  the  Sheikh 
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of  the  Souri  Arabs  on  the  way.  He  is  a  re- 
ligious man  Hke  yourself.  It  will  be  a  profit 
to  him,  it  will  be  a  profit  to  you.  Then  we 
will  go  on  and  see  our  friend  at  Sebkha." 

Mr.  Redding  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

"How  can  I,  a  poor  missionary,  make 
such  journeys  as  that?" 

The  Tripolitan  regarded  him  a  moment 
with  half- shut  eyes. 

"  Poor  1  You  who  fill  the  world  with 
your  people  and  build  khans  like  this !  You 
say  so  because  you  do  not  wish  to  come." 

Mr.  Redding  stopped  smiling. 

"I  say  so  because  it  is  true." 

Yusuf  Bey  clasped  his  hands  before  his 
face  and  drew  back  reproachfully: 

"My  soul!  Do  you  insult  me ?  Are  we 
not  brothers  ?    Where  one  goes  cannot  two 

The  missionary  shook  his  head  again: 

"But,  even  then,  how  could  I  leave  my 
work?    If  I  go,  there  is  no  one  to  do  it." 

The  slave-dealer  laid  his  hand  on  the 
other's  sleeve: 

"Listen.  You  speak  of  your  work. 
Think  of  the  good  you  would  do  there.  No 
one  has  ever  gone  to  those  people  as  you 
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would  go.  Thousands  would  receive  ben- 
efit from  seeing  you,  from  taking  your 
books.  You  would  also  incur  the  gratitude 
of  your  own  people.  And  I  swear  on  the 
head  of  your  prophet  and  of  mine  that  you 
would  be  back  here  in  one  month." 

Although  the  idea  was  too  fantastic  to  be 
seriously  entertained,  it  was  one  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Redding. 
And  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  express 
his  unwillingness  to  embark  upon  such  an 
adventure,  in  terms  which  should  not  wound 
his  would-be  host. 

That  personage,  perceiving  the  mission- 
ary's uncertainty,  tightened  his  fingers  a 
Httle  on  the  latter's  arm  and  looked  close 
into  his  face. 

"  You  and  I  understand  each  other,"  he 
uttered  slowly.  "We  are  not  children. 
And  you  of  the  West  do  not  bargain  when 
you  talk.  Tell  me:  will  you  come  with  me 
or  will  you  not?" 

A  curious  sensation  possessed  Mr.  Red- 
ding. He  had  no  more  idea  of  going  to 
Tripoli  with  this  slave-dealer  than  of  going 
to  the  moon.  He  wondered  what  the  man 
meant  by  it,  and  his  peculiar  insistence  was 
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irritating.  But  for  a  moment,  under  the 
glitter  of  those  motionless  eyes,  a  strange 
confusion  unsteadied  him.  It  was  against 
himself,  as  it  were,  and  with  an  unaccus- 
tomed weakness  of  inflection,  that  he  an- 
swered : 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  come." 

For  a  moment  Yusuf  Bey  did  not  stir, 
eye  or  hand.  Then  he  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  rose,  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room. 

"Eh — you  know!"  he  said  at  length. 
"  But  I  shall  have  to  go  without  my  Bibles. 
I  would  be  stopped.  You  could  take  as 
many  as  you  wanted,  though.  You  have 
lost  a  great  opportunity."  He  looked 
across  his  shoulder  at  the  other,  w^ho  re- 
mained silent.  Then  he  walked  up  and 
down  once  more,  examining  the  various 
objects  in  the  room.  Finally  he  stopped  in 
front  of  the  desk.  "  What  is  this  great  khan 
for?"  he  asked  abruptly.  "And  your 
schools,  and  your  hospitals,  and  your  men, 
and  your  women?     You  are  everywhere." 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Red- 
ding looked  quietly  into  the  black  ones  con- 
fronting them. 

"To  spread  the  Christian  rehgion,"  he 
answered  simply. 

The  slave-dealer  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
press a  smile. 

"Excuse  my  laugh,"  he  said,  resuming 
his  tour  of  the  floor.  "  But  if  that  is  true 
you  throw  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the 
sea.  If  that  is  true!  Do  those  carpet  men 
across  the  street  know  anything  about  the 
Christian  religion,  for  all  this  khan  of  yours 
in  front  of  them  ?  If  that  is  true !  I  could 
count  on  my  fingers  all  the  Mohammedans 
that  have  ever  become  Christians.  If  that 
is  true!" 

"We  do  not  preach  by  the  sword,"  re- 
turned the  missionary  mildly. 

The  other  wheeled  and  stared  at  him. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Eh — I  don't  understand!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  People  are  as  God  made  them, 
and  who  can  change  them  ?  You  have  a 
long  arm  and  a  strong  arm.  But  either  it 
is  broken  or  you  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
I  thought — well,  nevermind  what  I  thought. 
But  I  did  not  think  you  were  children." 
He,  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  "I  must  be  going,"  he  continued 
hastily.  "I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come! 
We  might  have  done  great  things.     I  don't 


know  whether  we  shall  meet  again.  But 
you  will  hear  of  me.  When  they  speak  of 
Hadji  Hassan,  you  will  know  it  is  I.  May 
your  nights  be  pleasant!" 

And  so,  with  a  rapid  salaam,  he  went 
away. 


V 


The  reverend  Thomas  Redding  sat  at 
his  desk,  engaged  in  editorial  labors.  It 
was  his  weekly  office  to  put  forth  a  sheet  for 
the  benefit  of  native  Protestants  and  those 
interested  in  them.  This  periodical,  ap- 
pearing in  several  languages,  did  not  con- 
tain intelligence  inaccessible  to  the  secular 
press.  But  its  facts  were  selected  and  set 
forth  with  a  view  to  the  edification  rather 
than  to  the  mere  information  of  its  readers. 
To  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  a 
lack  of  facilities,  Mr.  Redding  was  even 
dependent  upon  the  secular  press.  Ac- 
cordingly he  found  the  London  Times  a 
strong  tower,  as  it  reached  him  moderately 
soon  after  publication  and  not  infrequently 
afforded  views  of  the  pohtical  situation 
which  the  censorship  excluded  from  the 
local  papers. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  just  un- 
wrapped the  journal  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Glancing  over  the  staid  and  re- 
spectable headlines  which  distinguished 
that  weighty  sheet,  his  eye  was  arrested  by 
these  words: 

THE  NEW  KHALIFA  CRUSHED. 

HADJI    HASSAN    HIMSELF    KILLED    IN    THE 
FRONT   OF   BATTLE. 

"Hadji  Hassan!"  repeated  Mr.  Red- 
ding. Involuntarily  he  looked  toward  the 
door.  And,  turning  hurriedly  back  to  his 
paper,  he  wondered  indistinctly  whether 
Khalifas  wore  frock  coats. 

"The  last  scene  in  the  events  which  for 
the  past  few  months  have  convulsed  the 
Soudan,"  wrote  the  special  correspondent, 
"took  place  yesterday.  The  dreaded 
Hadji  Hassan,  inspired  by  his  successes 
among  the  western  tribes  to  imagine  that 
he  could  try  conclusions  with  Egyptian 
troops,  was  encountered  at  Turuj  by  a  force 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Khedive,  under  command 
of  Colonel  the  Honourable  T.  T.  Culme- 
Cavanaugh,  and  was  completely  routed. 
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By  a  particular  piece  of  good  fortune  the 
leader  himself  was  shot  in  the  engagement, 
which  he  led  in  person  with  fanatical  bra- 
very. 

"From  the  numerous  prisoners  some- 
thing was  learned  of  the  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  late  Khalifa.  As  the  march 
of  civilization  has  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  an  adventurer  of  imperial  ambitions 
to  achieve  a  throne,  our  readers  may  find  a 
certain  romantic  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  dead  man.  He  was  a  Tripolitan  by 
birth,  of  mixed  Arab  and  Turkish  blood. 
During  many  years,  while  ostensibly  carry- 
ing on  a  mercantile  and  slave  trade  through- 
out Central  Africa,  he  was  employed  as  a 
spy  by  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments. Possessed,  however,  of  remarkable 
powers  of  command,  and  initiated  by  his 
calling  into  the  secrets  of  affairs,  his  influ- 
ence among  the  Soudanese  tribes  at  last  in- 
duced him  to  strike  for  a  kingdom.  Suc- 
cessfully usurping  the  throne  of  the  Sultan 
of  Bornu,  he  obtained  by  degrees  a  virtual 
control  of  the  entire  region  immediately 
north  and  east  of  Lake  Chad.  He  then 
proclaimed  himself  Khahfa  and  turned  his 
attention  toward  Kordofan,  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  and  the  upper  Nile.  The  main 
objection  to  his  acceptance  by  the  Arabs 
had  been  his  taint  of  Turkish  blood.     Ac- 


cordingly he  planned,  by  striking  a  sudden 
and  successful  blow  at  Egypt,  to  win  the 
uncertain  to  his  banner  and  thus  to  secure 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Arab  empire  in 
North  Africa. 

"  The  scheme  was  the  more  promising  as 
no  other  Khahfa  or  Mahdi  had  possessed 
such  knowledge  of  the  world  or  had  been  so 
well  prepared.  Hadji  Hassan's  followers 
were  found  to  be  well  armed,  rifles  and 
ammunition  having  long  been  smuggled  to 
them  through  Fezzan  in  cases  of  merchan- 
dise and  even — we  are  told — of  Bibles. 
And  not  only  were  these  followers  well 
armed.  They  had  also  been  excellently 
drilled  by  the  late  Khahfa's  confederate 
and  chief  heutenant,  an  ex-artillery  officer 
from  the  war  college  at  Constantinople, 
who  was  educated  at  Woolwich. 

"  These  circumstances  made  the  uprising 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  which  have 
preceded  it.  Only  the  excessive  confidence 
of  the  Khahfa,  which  led  him  to  strike  too 
soon,  made  possible  the  immediate  crush- 
ing of  his  forces.  H.  R.  H.  the  Khedive  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  at  his  com- 
mand so  able  an  officer  as  Colonel  the  Hon- 
ourable T.  T.  Culme-Cavanaugh,  and  for 
having  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  person 
of  the  insurgent  leader  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  campaign." 
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A    GLOUCESTER    SKIPPER'S    SONG 

By  James   B.  Connolly 

Oh,  Newf'undland  and  Cape  Shore  men,  and  men  of  Gloucester  town, 
With  ye  I've  trawled  o'er  many  banks  and  sailed  the  compass  roun'; 
I've  ate  with  ye,  and  watched  with  ye,  and  bunked  with  ye,  all  three, 
And  better  shipmates  than  ye  were  I  never  hope  to  see. 
I've  seen  ye  in  the  wild  typhoon  beneath  a  Southern  sky, 
I've  seen  ye  when  the  Northern  gales  drove  seas  to  masthead  high; 
But  summer  breeze  or  winter  blow,  from  Hatt'ras  to  Cape  Race, 
I've  yet  to  see  ye  with  the  sign  of  fear  upon  your  face. 

There's  a  gale  upon  the  waters  and  there's  foam  upon  the  sea, 

And  looking  out  the  window  is  a  dark-eyed  girl  for  me — 

And  driving  her  for  Gloucester,  maybe  we  don't  know 

What  the  Httle  ones  are  thinking  when  the  mother  looks  out  so. 

Oh,  the  children  in  the  cradle  and  the  father  out  to  sea. 

The  husband  at  the  helm  and  looking  westerly — 

When  you  get  to  thinking  that  way,  don't  it  make  your  heart's  blood  foam? 

Be  sure  it  does — so  here's  a  health  to  those  we  love  at  homel 

Oh,  the  roar  of  shoaHng  waters,  and  the  awful,  awful  sea, 

Busted  shrouds  and  parting  cables,  and  the  white  death  on  our  lee! 

Oh,  the  black,  black  night  on  Georges,  when  eight  score  men  were  lost  I— 

Were  ye  there,  ye  men  of  Gloucester?     Aye,  ye  were;  and  tossed 

Like  chips  upon  the  water  were  your  Httle  craft  that  night — 

Driving,  swearing,  calling  out,  but  ne'er  a  call  of  fright: 

So  knowing  ye  for  what  ye  are,  ye  masters  of  the  sea, 

Here's  to  ye,  Gloucester  fishermen,  a  health  to  ye  from  me! 

And  here's  to  it  that  once  again 

We'll  trawl  and  seine  and  race  again; 
Here's  to  us  that's  Hving  and  to  them  that's  gone  before! 

And  when  to  us  the  Lord  says  "Come," 

We'll  bow  our  heads,  "His  will  be  done," 
And  all  together  we  shall  go  beneath  the  ocean's  roar. 


THE    AMERICAN    GARDEN 


By  George   W.  Cable 


|LMOST  any  good  Ameri- 
can will  admit  it  to  be  a 
part  of  our  national  social 
scheme,  I  think, —  if  we 
have  a  social  scheme, — that 
everybody  shall  aspire  to 
all  the  refinements  of  life. 

Particularly  is  it  our  theory  that  every- 
one shall  propose  to  give  to  his  home  all  the 
joys  and  graces  which  are  anywhere  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  home.  Yet 
until  of  late  we  have  neglected  the  art  of 
gardening.  Now  and  then  we  see,  or  more 
likely  we  read  about,  some  garden  of  won- 
derful beauty;  but  the  very  fame  of  it 
points  the  fact  that  really  artistic  gardening 
is  not  democratically  general  with  us. 

Our  cities  and  towns,  without  number, 
have  the  architect,  for  house  and  for  land- 
scape ;  we  have  the  nurseryman,  the  florist ; 
we  have  parks,  shaded  boulevards,  and 
riverside  and  lakeside  drives.  Under 
private  ownership  we  have  a  vast  multitude 
of  exactly  rectihnear  lawns,  extremely  bare, 
or  else  very  badly  planted;  and  we  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  beautiful  dames 
and  girls  who  "love  flowers."  But  our 
home  gardens,  our  home  gardeners,  either 
professional  or  amateur,  where  are  they? 
Our  smafler  cities  by  scores  and  our  towns 
by  hundreds  are  full  of  home-dweflers  each 
privately  puzzled  to  know  why  every  one  of 
his  neighbors'  houses,  however  respectable 
in  architecture,  stares  at  him  and  after  him 
with  a  vacant,  deaf-mute  air  of  having  just 
landed  in  this  country,  without  friends. 

What  ails  these  dweflings  is  largely  lack 
of  true  gardening.  They  will  never  look 
Hke  homes,  never  look  really  human  and 
benign,  that  is,  until  they  are  set  in  a 
gardening  worthy  of  them.  For  a  garden 
which  ahke  in  its  dignity  and  in  its  modesty 
is  worthy  of  the  house  around  which  it  is 
set,  is  the  smile  of  the  place. 

In  the  small  city  of  Northampton,  Mass- 
achusetts, there  has  been  for  some  years 
an  annual  prize  competition  of  amateur 
flower-gardens.  In  1903  there  were  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  gardens  in  this 
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pretty  contest,  and  I  wish  to  tell  something 
of  it  here,  in  the  notion  that  such  movements 
may  possibly  have  a  certain  tendency  to 
help  on  flower-gardening  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  even  to  determine  what  Ameri- 
can flower-gardening  had  best  be. 

For  the  reader's  better  advantage,  how- 
ever, let  me  first  state  one  or  two  general 
ideas  which  have  given  this  activity  and 
its  picturesque  results  particular  aspects 
and  not  others. 

I  lately  heard  a  lady  ask  an  amateur 
gardener,  "What  is  the  garden's  founda- 
tion principle?" 

There  was  a  certain  overgrown  pomp  in 
the  question's  form,  but  that  is  how  she 
very  modestly  asked  it,  and  I  will  take  no 
liberty  with  its  construction.  I  thought 
his  reply  a  good  one. 

"  We  have  all, "  he  said,  "  come  up  from 
wild  nature.  In  wild  nature  there  are 
innumerable  delights,  but  they  are  qual- 
ified by  countless  inconveniences.  The 
cave,  tent,  cabin,  cottage  and  castle  have 
gradually  been  evolved  by  an  accretion  and 
orderly  combination  of  defences  and  con- 
veniences which  secure  to  us  a  host  of  ad- 
vantages over  wild  nature  and  v/ild  man. 
Yet  rightly  we  are  loath  to  lose  any  more 
of  nature  than  we  must  in  order  to  be  her 
masters  and  her  children  in  one,  and  to 
gather  from  her  the  largest  fund  of  profit 
and  dehght  she  can  be  made  to  yield. 
Hence  around  the  cottage,  the  castle,  or  the 
palace  waves  and  blooms  the  garden." 

Was  he  not  right  ?  This  is  why,  in  our 
pleasant  Northampton  affair,  we  have 
made  it  our  first  rule  of  private  gardening 
that  the  house  is  the  diniacteric  note. 

This  is  why  the  garden  should  never  be 
more  architectural  and  artificial  than  the 
house  of  which  it  is  the  setting,  and  this  is 
why  the  garden  should  grow  less  and  less 
architectural  and  artificial  as  it  draws  away 
from  the  house.  To  say  the  same  thing  in 
reverse,  the  garden,  as  it  approaches  the 
house,  should  accept  more  and  more  dis- 
cipline— domestication — social  refinement, 
until  the  house  itself  at  length  seems  as  un- 
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abruptly  and  naturally  to  grow  up  out  of 
the  garden  as  the  high  keynote  rises  at  the 
end  of  a  lady's  song. 

By  this  understanding  of  the  matter 
what  a  fine  truce-note  is  blown  between  the 
contending  advocates  of  "natural"  and  of 
"formal"  gardening!  The  right  choice 
between  these  two  aspects  of  the  art,  and 
the  right  degree  in  either  choice,  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  house.  The  house  is  a 
part  of  the  garden.  It  is  the  garden's  brow 
and  eyes.  In  gardening,  almost  the  only 
thing  which  costs  unduly  is  for  us  to  try  to 
give  our  house  some  other  house's  garden. 
One's  private  garden  should  never  be  quite 
so  far  removed  from  a  state  of  nature  as  his 
house  is.  Its  leading  function  should  be  to 
deHght  its  house's  inmates  (and  intimates) 
in  things  of  nature  so  refined  as  to  inspire 
and  satisfy  their  happiest  moods.  There- 
fore no  garden  should  cost,  nor  look  as  if  it 
cost,  an  outlay  of  money,  time,  or  toil  that 
cramps  the  house's  own  abihty  to  minister 
to  the  genuine  bodily  needs  and  spiritual 
enlargements  of  its  indwellers;  and  there- 
fore, also,  it  should  never  seem  to  cost,  in 
its  first  making  or  in  its  daily  keeping,  so 
much  pains  as  to  lack,  itself,  a  garden's 
supreme   essential — tranquillity. 

So,  then,  to  those  who  would  incite  whole 
streets  of  American  towns  to  become 
florally  beautiful,  "formal"  gardening 
seems  hardly  the  sort  to  recommend. 
About  the  palatial  dwellings  of  men  of 
princely  revenue  it  may  be  enchanting. 
There  it  appears  quite  in  place.  For  with 
all  its  exquisite  artificiality  it  still  is  nearer 
to  nature  than  the  stately  edifice  it  sur- 
rounds and  adorns.  But  for  any  less 
costly  homes  it  costs  too  much.  It  is  ex- 
pensive in  its  first  outlay  and  it  demands 
constantly  the  greatest  care  and  the  highest 
skill.  Our  ordinary  American  fife  is  too 
busy  for  it  unless  the  ground  is  quite  handed 
over  to  the  hired  professional  and  openly 
betrays  itself  astjiatvery  unsatisfying  thing, 
a  "gardener's  garden." 

Our  ordinary  American  life  is  also  too 
near  nature  for  the  formal  garden  to  come 
in  between.  Unless  our  formal  gardening 
is  of  some  inexpensive  sort  our  modest 
dwelling-houses  give  us  an  anti-cHmax, 
and  there  is  no  inexpensive  sort.  Except 
in  the  far  south  our  American  climate  ex- 
patriates it. 

A  very  good  practical  rule  would  be  for 


none  of  us  to  venture  upon  such  gardening 
until  he  is  well  able  to  keep  up  an  adequate 
greenhouse.  A  formal  garden  without  a 
greenhouse  or  two — or  three — is  a  glorious 
army  on  a  war  footing,  but  without  a  base 
of  supplies.  It  is  largely  his  greenhouses 
which  make  the  public  gardener  and  the 
commercial  florist  so  misleading  an  example 
for  the  cottager  to  follow  in  his  private 
gardening. 

To  be  beautiful,  formal  gardening  re- 
quires stately  proportions.  Without  these 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  petty  and  frivolous. 
In  the  tiny  gardens  of  British  and  European 
peasants,  it  is  true,  a  certain  formality  of 
design  is  often  practised  with  pleasing  suc- 
cess ;  but  these  gardens  are  a  by-product  of 
peasant  toil,  and  in  America  we  have  no 
joy  in  contemplating  an  American  home 
limited  to  the  aspirations  of  peasant  life. 
In  such  gardening  there  is  a  constraint,  a 
lack  of  natural  freedom,  a  distance  from 
nature,  and  a  certain  contented  subservi- 
ency, which  makes  it — however  fortunate 
it  may  be  under  other  social  conditions — 
wholly  unfit  to  express  the  buoyant,  not  to 
say  exuberant,  complacencies  of  the  Ameri- 
can home.  For  these  we  want,  what  we 
have  not  yet  quite  evolved,  the  American 
garden.  When  this  comes  it  must  come,  of 
course,  unconsciously;  but  we  may  be  sure 
it  will  not  be  much  like  the  gardens  of  any 
poHtically  shut-in  people.  No,  not  even 
of  those  supreme  artists  in  gardening — the 
Japanese.  It  will  express  the  traits  of  our 
American  domestic  fife;  our  strong  indi- 
viduality and  self-assurance,  our  sense  of 
unguarded  security,  our  affability  and  un- 
exclusiveness,  and  our  dishke  to  high- 
walled  privacy.  If  we  would  hasten  its  day 
we  must  make  way  for  it  along  the  lines  of 
these  traits. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  following  these 
lines  we  can  contrive  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  the  world-wide  laws  of  all  true  art,  who 
knows  but  our  very  gardening  may  tend 
to  correct  more  than  one  shortcoming  or 
excess  in  our  national  character? 

In  our  Northampton  experiment  it  has 
been  our  conviction  from  the  beginning  that 
for  a  private  garden  to  be  what  it  should  be 
— to  have  a  happy  individuality — a  counte- 
nance of  its  own — one  worthy  to  be  its  own 
— it  must  in  some  practical  way  be  the  fruit 
of  its  householder's  own  spirit,  and  not 
merely  of  some  hired  gardener's.     If  one 
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can  employ  a  landscape  architect,  all  very 
well ;  but  the  most  of  us  cannot,  and,  after 
all,  the  true  landscape  architect,  the  artist 
gardener,  works  on  this  principle,  and 
seeks  to  convey  into  every  garden  dis- 
tinctively the  soul  of  the  household  for 
which  it  springs  and  flowers. 

"  Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear 
Not  of  itself   but  thee,  " 

as  Ben  Jonson  says. 

Few  American  householders,  however, 
have  any  enthusiasm  for  this  theory,  which 
many  would  call  high-strung,  and  as  we  in 
Northampton  cannot  undertake  to  counsel 
and  direct  our  neighbors'  hired  helps,  we 
enroll  in  the  competition  only  those  who 
garden  for  themselves  and  hire  no  labor. 
To  such  the  fifteen  prizes,  ranging  from  two 
dollars  and  a  half  up  to  fifteen  dollars,  are 
a  strong  incentive,  and  by  such  the  advice 
of  visiting  committees  is  often  eagerly 
sought  and  followed.  The  public  educa- 
tive value  of  the  movement  is  probably 
largest  under  these  limitations,  for  in  this 
way  we  show  what  beautiful  results  may  be 
got  on  smallest  grounds  and  with  the  least 
outlay.  Its  private  educative  value,  too,  is 
probably  largest  thus,  because  thus  we 
disseminate  as  a  home  delight  a  practical 
knowledge  of  aesthetic  principles  among 
those  who  may  at  any  time  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  become  wage-earning  gardeners 
on  the  home  grounds  of  the  well-to-do. 

The  competing  gardens  being  kept 
wholly  without  hired  labor,  of  course  our 
constant  advice  to  all  contestants  is  to  shun 
formal  gardening.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
nearly  all  our  cities  and  towns  the  most 
notable  examples  of  gardening  are  found 
in  the  parks,  boulevards,  and  cemeteries. 
By  these  flaring  displays  thousands  of 
modest  cottagers  who  might  easily  provide 
lovely  little  gardens  about  their  dwellings 
at  virtually  no  cost  and  with  no  burdensome 
care,  get  a  notion  that  this,  and  this  only,  is 
artistic  gardening,  and  hence  that  a  home 
garden  for  oneself  would  be  too  expensive 
and  troublesome  to  be  thought  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  are  tempted  to  mimic 
them  on  a  petty  scale,  and  so  spoil  their 
little  grass-plots  and  amuse,  without  enter- 
taining, their  not  more  tasteful  but  only  less 
aspiring  neighbors.  In  Northampton,  in 
our  Carnegie  prize  contest — so  called  for  a 
very  sufficient  and  pleasant  reason — our 


counsel  is  to  avoid  all  mimicry  in  gardening 
as  we  would  avoid  it  in  speech  or  in  gait. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  mind  being  repetitious. 
"  In  gardening,"  we  say — as  if  we  had  never 
said  it  before — "  almost  the  only  thing  which 
costs  unduly — in  money  or  in  mortification 
— is  for  one  to  try  to  give  himself  somebody 
else's  garden!"  Often  we  say  this  twice 
to  the  same  person. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  give  against  it  is 
that  it  leads  to  toy  gardening,   and  toy 
gardening  is  of  all  sorts  the  most  pitiful  and 
ridiculous.     "  No  true  art, "  we  say,  "  can 
tolerate  any  make-beheve  which  is  not  in 
some  way  finer  than  the  reahty  it  simulates. 
In  other  words,  imitation  should  always  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  amiable  condescension. 
Whatever"  falseness,    pretension,    or   even 
mere  frailty  or  smallness,  suggests  to  the 
eye,  the  ineffectuality  of  a  toy  is  out  of 
place  in  any  sort  of  gardening."     We  do 
not  actually  speak  all  this,  but  we  imply  it, 
and  we  often  find  that  the  mere  utterance  of 
the   one   word,   "toy   gardening,"    has   a 
magical  effect  to  suggest  all  the  rest  and  to 
overwhelm  with  contrition  the  bad  taste 
and  frivoHty  of  many  a  misguided  attempt 
at  adornment.     At  that  word  of  exorcism 
joints  of  cerulean  sewer-pipe  crested  with 
scarlet  geraniums,  rows  of  white  cobbles 
along  the  walk  or  drive  like  a  cannibal's 
skulls  around  his  hut,  purple  paint-kegs  of 
petunias  on  the  scanty  doorsteps,  crimson 
wash-kettles  of  verbenas,  ant-hill  rockeries, 
and  well-sweeps  and  curbs  where  no  wells 
are,  go  modestly  and  forever  into  obHvion. 
Now,  when  we  so  preach  we  try  also  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  there  is  not  one  set 
of  rules  for  gardening  on  a  small  scale  of 
expense  in  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
another  set  for  gardening  on  a  larger  scale. 
For  of  course  the  very  thing  which  makes 
the  small  garden  different  from  the  large, 
the  rich  man's  from  the  poor  man's,  the 
Scotch  or  Itahan  peasant's  from  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic's,  or  the  pubKc  garden  from 
the  private,  is  the  universal  and  immutable 
oneness  of  the  great  canons  of  art.     One 
of  our  competitors,  having  honestly  purged 
her  soul  of  every  impulse  she  may  ever  have 
had  to  mimic  the  gardening  of  the  ceme- 
teries, planted  it  with  a  trueness  of  art 
which  made  it  the  joy  of  all  beholders. 
Only  then  was  it  that  a  passing  admirer 
stopped  and  cried — 

"Upon   me   soul,    Mrs.    Anonyma,   yir 
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gyairden  looks  joost  loike  a  pooblic  pairk! " 
He  meant  only — without  knowing  it  — 
that  the  spot  was  lovely  for  not  trying  to 
look  the  least  bit  like  a  public  park,  and  he 
was  right.  She  had  kept  what  it  would  be 
well  for  the  public  gardeners  to  keep  much 
better  than  some  of  them  do — the  Moral 
Law  of  gardening. 

There  is  a  moral  law  of  gardening.  No 
garden  should  ever  tell  a  he.  No  garden 
should  ever  put  on  any  false  pretence. 
No  garden  should  ever  break  a  promise. 
To  the  present  reader  these  proclamations 
may  seem  very  trite ;  it  may  seem  very  trite 
to  say  that  if  anything  in  or  of  a  garden  is 
meant  for  adornment,  it  must  adorn;  but 
we  have  to  say  such  things  to  many  who  do 
not  know  what  trite  means — who  think  it  is 
something  you  buy  from  the  butcher.  A 
thing  meant  for  adornment,  we  tell  them, 
must  so  truly  and  sufi&ciently  adorn  as  to 
be  worth  all  the  room  and  attention  it  takes 
up. 

A  lovely  lady,  not  in  our  competition  but 
one  of  its  most  valued  patronesses,  lately 
proposed  to  herself  to  place  in  the  centre  of 
a  wide,  oval  lawn  a  sun-dial,  and  to  have 
four  paths  cross  the  grass  and  meet  there. 
But  on  reflection  the  query  came  to  her — 

"In  my  unformal  garden  of  simplest 
grove  and  sward  will  a  sun-dial — posing 
in  an  ofhce  it  never  performed  there,  and 
will  never  again  be  needed  for  anywhere — a 
cabinet  relic  now — will  a  posed  sun-dial  be 
interesting  enough  when  it  is  arrived  at  to 
justify  a  special  journey  and  four  kept-up 
paths  which  cut  my  beautiful  grass-plot  into 
quarters?" 

With  that  she  changed  her  mind — a  thing 
the  good  gardener  must  often  do — and  ap- 
pointed the  dial  to  a  place  where  one  comes 
upon  it  quite  incidentally  while  moving 
from  one  main  feature  of  the  grounds  to 
another.  It  is  now  a  pleasing,  mild  sur- 
prise instead  of  a  tame  fulfilment  of  a 
showy  promise,  and  belongs  to  the  good 
morals  of  gardening.  Thou  shalt  not  let 
anything  in  thy  garden  take  away  thy 
guest's  attention  without  repaying  him  for 
it;  it  is  stealing. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  go  to  quite  as 
much  pains  to  say  that  though  a  garden 
may  not  lie  nor  steal,  it  may  have  its  con- 
cealments; they  are  as  right  as  they  are 
valuable.     One  of  the  first  steps  in  the 


making  of  a  garden  should  be  to  determine 
what  to  hide  and  how  most  gracefully  to 
hide  it.  A  garden  is  a  house's  garments, 
its  fig-leaves,  as  we  may  say,  and  the 
garden's  concealments,  like  its  revelations, 
ought  always  to  be  in  the  interest  of  com- 
fort, dignity,  and  charm. 

We  once  had  a  very  bumptious  member 
on  our  board  of  judges.  "  My  dear  mad- 
am!" he  exclaimed  to  an  aspirant  for 
the  prizes,  the  underpinning  of  whose 
dwelling  stood  out  unconcealed  by  any 
sprig  of  floral  growth,  "your  house  is  bare- 
footed! Nobody  wants  to  see  your  house's 
underpinning,  any  more  than  he  wants  to 
see  your  own!" 

It  is  not  good  to  be  so  brusque  about  non- 
penitentiary  offences,  but  skilful  and  lovely 
concealments  in  gardening  were  his  hobby. 
To  another  he  whispered,  "My  dear  sir, 
tell^your  pretty  house  her  petticoat  shows! " 
and  to  yet  another,  "  Take  all  those  shrubs 
out  of  the  middle  of  your  lawn  and  plant 
out  with  them  every  feature  of  your  house 
which  would  be  of  no  interest  to  you  if  the 
house  were  not  yours.  Your  house's  mor- 
als may  be  all  right,  but  its  manners  are 
insufferable,  it  talks  so  much  about  itself 
and  its  family. "  To  a  fourth  he  said,  "  In 
a  gardening  sense  your  house  makes  too 
much  noise;  you  can  hear  its  right-angles 
hit  the  ground.  Muffle  them!  Muffle 
your  architectural  angles  in  foliage  and 
bloom.  Up  in  the  air  they  may  be  ever  so 
correct  and  fine,  but  down  in  the  garden 
and  unclothed  they  are  heinous,  heinous!" 

Another  precept  we  try  to  inculcate  in 
our  rounds  among  the  gardens,  another 
commandment  in  the  moral  law  of  gar- 
dening, is  that  with  all  a  garden's  worthy 
concealments  it  should  never,  and  need 
never,  be  frivolous  or  be  lacking  in  candor. 
I  know  an  amateur  gardener — and  the 
amateur  gardener,  hke  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer, sometimes  ranks  higher  than  the 
professional — who  is  at  this  moment  alter- 
ing the  location  of  a  sidewalk  gate  which  by 
an  earher  owner  was  architecturally  mis- 
placed for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
path  with  curves — and  such  curves! — in- 
stead of  a  straight  and  honest  one,  from  the 
street  to  the  kitchen.  When  a  path  is  sent 
on  a  plain  business  errand  it  should  never 
loaf.  And  yet,  those  fines  of  a  garden's 
layout  which  are  designed  not  for  business, 
but  for  pleasure,  should  never  behave  as 
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though  they  were  on  business ;  they  should 
loiter  just  enough  to  make  their  guests  feel 
at  ease,  while  not  enough  to  waste  time. 
How  like  a  perfect  lady,  or  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, is — however  humble  or  exalted  its 
rank — a  garden  with  courtly  manners! 

As  to  manners,  our  incipient  American 
garden  has  already  developed  one  trait 
which  distinguishes  it  from  those  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  habit  which  reminds 
one  of  what  somebody  has  lately  said  about 
Americans  themselves:  that,  whoever  they 
are  and  whatever  their  manners  may  be,  they 
have  this  to  their  credit,  that  they  unf  aihngly 
desire  and  propose  to  be  pohte.  The  thing 
we  are  hinting  at  is  our  American  gardens' 
excessive  openness.  Our  people  have,  or 
until  just  now  had,  almost  abolished  the 
fence  and  the  hedge.  A  gard,  yard,  garth, 
garden,  used  to  mean  an  enclosure,  a  close, 
and  implied  a  privacy  to  its  owner  superior 
to  any  he  enjoyed  outside  of  it.  But  now 
that  we  no  longer  have  any  mihtary  need  of 
privacy  we  are  tempted — are  we  not  ? — to 
overlook  its  spiritual  value.  We  seem  to 
enjoy  pubKcity  better,  and  in  our  American 
eagerness  to  publish  everything  for  every- 
body and  to  everybody,  we  have  pubHshed 
our  gardens — published  them  in  paper  bind- 
ings; that  is  to  say,  with  their  boundaries 
visible  only  on  maps  filed  with  the  Registrar 
of  Deeds. 

Foreigners  who  travel  among  us  complain 
that  we  so  overdo  our  good-natured  endur- 
ance of  every  pubHc  inconvenience  that  we 
have  made  it  a  national  misfortune  and  are 
losing  our  sense  of  our  public  rights.  Now,  I 
beheve  this  obliteration  of  private  bounda- 
ries is  an  instance.  Our  pubhc  spirit  and  our 
imperturbability  are  flattered  by  it,  but  our 
gardens,  except  among  the  rich,  have  be- 
come American  by  ceasing  to  be  gardens. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  every  year  plants 
a  garden  of  annuals.  He  has  no  fence,  but 
two  of  his  neighbors  have  each  a  setter  dog. 
These  dogs  are  rarely  confined.  One 
morning  I  saw  him  put  in  the  seed  of  his 
lovely  annuals  and  leave  his  smoothly 
raked  beds  already  a  pleasant  show  and  a 
prophecy  of  delight  while  yet  without  a 
spray  of  green.  An  hour  later  I  saw  those 
tvo  setter  dogs  wresthng  and  sprawling 
iround  in  joyous  circles  all  over  those 
garden  beds._  "  Gay,  guiltless  pair ! "  What 
s  one  to  do  in  such  a  case,  in  a  land  where 
everybody  is  expected  to  take  everything 


good-naturedly,  and  where  a  fence  is  sign 
of  a  sour  temper  ?  Of  course  he  can  do  as 
others  do,  and  have  no  garden;  but  sup- 
pose he  very  much  wants  a  garden  ? 

They  were  the  well-to-do  who  began  this 
abohtion  movement  against  enclosures,  and 
I  have  an  idea  it  never  would  have  had  a 
beginning  had  there  prevailed  generally, 
democratically,  among  us  a  sentiment  for 
real  gardening,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
practical  principles;  for  with  this  sentiment 
and  knowledge  we  should  have  had  that 
sweet  experience  of  outdoor  privacy  for 
lack  of  which  we  lose  one  of  the  noblest 
charms  of  home.  The  well-to-do  started 
the  fashion,  it  cost  less  money  to  follow 
than  to  withstand  it,  and  presently  the  land- 
lords of  the  poor  utihzed  it. 

The  poor  man — the  poor  woman — needs 
the  protection  of  a  fence  to  a  degree  of 
which  the  well-to-do  know  nothing.  In 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, of  any  community,  the  poor  man — 
the  poor  woman — ought  to  have  a  garden ; 
but  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  garden  they 
ought  to  have  a  fence.  We  in  Northamp- 
ton know  scores  of  poor  homes  whose 
tenants  strive  year  after  year  to  establish 
some  floral  beauty  about  them,  and  fail 
for  want  of  enclosures.  The  neighbors' 
children,  their  dogs,  their  cats,  geese,  ducks, 
hens — it  is  useless.  Many  refuse  to  make 
the  effort;  some,  I  say,  make  it  and  give  it 
up,  and  now  and  then  some  one  wins  a  sur- 
prising and  dehghtful  success.  Two  or 
three  such  have  taken  high  prizes  in  the 
competition.  The  two  chief  things  which 
made  their  triumph  possible  were,  first,  an 
invincible  passion  for  gardening,  and, 
second,  poultry-netting. 

A  great  new  boon  to  the  home  gardener 
they  are,  these  wire  fencings  and  nettings. 
With  them  ever  so  many  things  maybe  done 
now  at  a  quarter  or  tenth  of  what  they  would 
once  have  cost.  Our  old-fashioned  fences 
were  sometimes  very  expensive,  sometimes 
very  perishable,  sometimes  both.  Also  they 
were  apt  to  be  very  ugly.  Yet  instead  of  con- 
cealing them  we  made  them  a  display,  while 
the  shrubbery  which  should  have  masked 
them  in  leaf  and  bloom  stood  scattered  over 
the  lawn,  each  Httle  new  bush  by  itself,  visi- 
bly if  not  audibly  saying — 

"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age " 

etc.,  the  shrubs  orphaned,  the  lawn    de- 
stroved. 
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If  the  enclosure  was  a  hedge  it  had  to  be 
a  tight  one,  or  else  it  did  not  enclose.  Now 
wire  netting  charms  away  these  embarrass- 
ments. Your  hedge  can  be  as  loose  as  you 
care  to  have  it,  while  your  enclosure  may  be 
rigidly  effective  yet  be  hidden  from  the  eye 
by  undulating  fence-rows;  and  as  we  now 
have  definite  bounds  and  corners  to  plant 
out,  we  do  not  so  often  as  formerly  need  to 
be  reminded  of  Fred  Law  Olmstead's 
favorite  maxim,  "  Take  care  of  the  corners, 
and  the  centres  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

Here  there  is  a  word  to  be  added  in  the 
interest  of  home-lovers,  whose  tastes  we 
properly  expect  to  find  more  highly  trained 
than  those  of  the  average  tenant  cottager. 
Our  American  love  of  spaciousness  leads  us 
to  fancy  that — not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
somewhere  in  a  near  future — we  are  going 
to  unite  our  unfenced  lawns  in  a  concerted 
park  treatment:  a  sort  of  wee,  horticultural 
United  States  comprised  within  a  few  city 
squares ;  but  ever  our  American  individual- 
ism stands  broadly  in  the  way,  and  our 
gardens  almost  never  relate  themselves  to 
one  another  with  that  intimacy  which  their 
absence  of  boundaries  demands  in  order  to 
take  on  any  special  beauty,  nobiUty,  de- 
lightsomeness,  of  gardening.  The  true 
gardener — who,  if  he  is  reading  this,  must 
be  getting  very  tired  of  our  insistent  trite- 
ness— carefully  keeps  in  mind  the  laws  of 
Hnear  and  of  aerial  perspective,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small  the  garden.  The  relative 
stature  of  things,  both  actual  and  prospec- 
tive ;  their  breadth ;  the  breadth  or  slender- 
ness,  darkness  or  lightness,  openness  or 
density,  of  their  foHage;  the  splendor  or 
delicacy  of  their  flowers,  whether  in  size  or 
in  color ;  the  season  of  their  blooming ;  the 
contour  of  the  grounds — all  these  points 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
where  things  are  to  stand  and  how  be 
grouped.  Once  the  fence  or  hedge  was  the 
frame  of  the  picture;  but  now  our  pictures, 
on  almost  any  street  of  unpalatial,  com- 
fortable homes,  touch  edge  to  edge  without 
frames,  and  the  reason  they  do  not  mar  one 
another's  effects  is  because  they  have  no 
particular  effects  to  be  marred,  but  lie  side 
by  side  as  undiscordantly  as  so  many  string 
instruments  without  strings.  Let  us  hope 
for  a  time  when  they  will  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion, resolved  to  be  either  parts  of  a  private 
park,  or  each  one  a  whole  private  garden. 


In  our  Carnegie  prize  contest  nothing 
yields  its  judges  more  pleasure  than  to  in- 
culcate the  garden  rules  of  perspective  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  to  see  the 
blissful  complacency  of  those  who  success- 
fully carry  them  out.  I  have  now  in  my 
mind's  eye  a  garden  to  which  was  awarded 
the  capital  prize  of  1903.  A  cottage  of 
maybe  six  small  rooms  crowns  a  high  bank 
on  a  corner  where  two  rural  streets  cross. 
There  are  a  few  square  yards  of  lawn  on  its 
front,  and  still  fewer  (scarcely  eight  or  ten) 
on  the  side  next  the  lesser  street,  but  on  the 
other  two  sides  there  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  acre.  On  these  two  sides  the  limits 
touch  other  gardens,  and  all  four  sides  are 
entirely  without  fencing.  From  the  front 
sward  have  been  taken  away  a  number  of 
good  shrubs  which  once  broke  it  into  in- 
effectual bits,  and  these  have  been  grouped 
against  the  inward  and  outward  angles  of 
the  house.  The  front  porch  is  garlanded 
— not  smothered — with  vines  whose  flowers 
are  all  white,  pink,  blue  or  hght  purple. 
About  the  base  of  the  porch  and  of  all  the 
house's  front  bloom  flowers  of  these  same 
deHcate  tints,  the  tallest  nearest  the  house, 
the  lesser  at  their  knees  and  feet.  The 
edges  of  the  beds — gentle  waves  that  never 
degenerate  to  straightness — are  thickly 
bordered  with  mignonette.  Not  an  auda- 
cious thing,  not  a  red  blossom  nor  a  strong 
yellow  one,  nor  one  broad  leaf,  nor  any 
mass  of  dense  or  dark  foliage,  comes  into 
view  until  one  reaches  a  side  of  the  dwelling. 
But  there  at  once  he  finds  the  second  phase 
in  a  crescendo  of  floral  colors.  The  base  of 
the  house,  and  especially  those  empty  eye- 
sockets,  the  cellar  windows,  are  veiled  in 
exultant  bloom,  yellows  predominating. 
Then  at  the  back  of  the  place  comes  the  full 
chorus,  and  red  flowers  overmaster  the 
yellow,  though  the  deHcate  tints  with  which 
the  scheme  began  are  still  present  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  and  suavity  of  all — the 
ladies  of  the  feast.  The  paths  are  only  one 
or  two,  and  they  never  turn  abruptly  and 
ask  you  to  keep  off  their  corners;  they  have 
none.  Neither  have  the  flower-beds.  They 
flow  wideningly  around  the  hard  turnings 
of  the  house  with  the  grace  of  a  rivulet. 
Out  on  the  two  wider  sides  of  the  lawn 
nothing  breaks  the  smooth  green  but  a  well- 
situated  tree  or  two  until  the  Hmits  of  the 
premises  are  reached,  and  there,  in  hnes 
that  widen  and  narrow  and  widen  again, 
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and  hide  the  surveyor's  angles,  the  flowers 
rise  once  more  in  a  final  burst  of  innumer- 
able blossoms  and  splended  hues — a  kind 
of  sunset  of  the  garden's  own. 

Wlien  this  place,  five  seasons  ago,  first 
entered  the  competition,  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  garden  at  all.  Yet  it  was  already 
superior  to  many  rivals.  In  those  days  it 
seemed  to  us  as  though  scarcely  one  of  our 
working  people  in  a  hundred  knew  that  a 
garden  was  anything  more  than  a  bed  of 
flowers  set  down  anywhere  and  anyhow. 
It  was  a  common  experience  for  us  to  be  led 
by  an  unkept  path  and  through  a  patch  of 
weeds  or  across  an  ungrassed  dooryard  full 
of  rubbish,  in  order  to  reach  a  so-caUed 
garden  which  had  never  spoken  a  civil  word 
to  the  house  nor  gotten  one  from  it.  Now 
the  understanding  is  that  every  part  of 
the  premises,  every  outdoor  thing  on  the 
premises^path,  fence,  truck-patch,  stable, 
stable-yard,  hen-yard,  tennis  or  croquet- 
court — everything  is  either  a  part  of  the 
garden  or  is  so  reasonably  related  to  it  that 
from  whatever  point  one  views  the  place  he 
beholds  a  single  satisfactory  picture. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  understanding.  I  do 
not  say  that  even  among  our  prize-^^inners 
mybody  has  yet  perfectly  attained  this,  al- 
though a  few  have  come  very  near  it.  With 
these  the  main  surviving  drawback  is  that 
the  artistic  effect  is  each  season  so  long 
:oming,  and  passes  away  so  soon — cometh 
ip  as  a  flower,  and  presently  has  withered. 

One  of  our  most  gifted  Hterary  critics  a 
vhile  ago  pointed  out  the  poetic  charm  of 
evanescence ;  pointed  it  out  more  plainly,  I 
:ancy,  than  it  has  ever  been  shown  before. 
But  evanescence  has  this  poetic  charm 
rhiefly  in  nature,  almost  never  in  art.  The 
Tansitoriness  of  a  sunset  glor}*,  or  of  human 
ife,  is  rife  with  poetic  pathos  because  it 
is  a  transitoriness  which  cannot  he  lielped. 
rherein  lay  the  charm  of  that  poetic  wonder, 
:he  Columbian  Expasition's  ''  WTiite  City" ; 
t  was  an  architectural  triumph  and  glory 
vhich  we  could  not  have  except  on  con- 
iition  that  it  should  vanish  with  the  swift- 
less  of  an  aurora.  Even  so,  there  would 
lave  been  httle  poetry  in  its  evanescence 
i,  through  bad  workmanship  or  any  obvi- 
)us  folly,  it  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  transient 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  The 
mly  poetic  evanescence  is  the  evanescence 
:hat  is  ineWtable.  An  unnecessary  evan- 
escence in  things  we  make  is  bad  art.     If  I 


remember  the  story  correctly,  it  was  to  a 
Roman  lady  that  Benvenuto  CelHni  took 
the  exquisite  waxen  model  of  some  piece  of 
goldsmithing  she  had  commissioned  him  to 
execute  for  her.  So  dehghted  was  she  with 
this  mere  model  that  she  longed  to  keep  it, 
and  called  it  the  perfection  of  art,  or  some 
such  word.  But  Benvenuto  said  No,  he 
could  not  claim  for  it  the  high  name  of  art 
until  he  should  have  reproduced  it  in  gold, 
that  being  the  most  worthy  material  in 
which  it  would  endure  the  use  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

Unless  the  great  ItaHan  was  in  error, 
then,  a  garden  ought  not  to  be  so  largely 
made  up  of  plants  which  perish  with  the 
summer  as  to  be,  at  their  death,  no  longer  a 
garden.  Said  that  harsh-spoken  judge 
whom  we  have  already  once  or  twice 
quoted — that  shepherd's-dog  of  a  judge — 
at  the  bestowal  of  our  Carnegie  garden 
prizes  for  1903: 

''Almost  any  planting  about  the  base  of 
a  building,  fence,  or  waU  is  better  than  none; 
but  for  this  purpose  shrubs  are  far  bet- 
ter than  annual  flowers.  Annuals  do  not 
sufficiently  mask  the  hard,  ofl'ensive  right- 
angles  of  the  structure's  corners  or  of  the 
fine  whence  it  starts  up  from  the  ground. 
And  even  if  sometimes  they  do,  they  take 
so  long  to  grow  enough  to  do  it,  and  are  so 
soon  gone  with  the  first  cold  blast,  that  the 
things  they  are  to  hide  are  for  the  most  of 
the  year  not  hidden.  Besides  which,  even 
at  their  best  moments,  v/hen  undoubtedly 
they  are  very  beautiful,  they  have  not  a 
sufficiently  substantial  look  to  be  good 
company  for  the  solid  structure  they  are  set 
against.  Sweetly,  modestly,  yet  obsti- 
nately, they  confess  to  every  passer-by  that 
they  did  not  come,  but  were  put  there  and 
were  put  there  only  last  spring.  Shrubs, 
contrariwise,  give  a  feehng  that  they  have 
sprung  and  grown  there  in  the  course  of 
nature  and  of  the  years,  and  so  convey  to 
the  house  what  so  many  American  Tiomes 
stand  in  want  of — a  quiet  air  of  being  long 
married  and  a  mother  of  groxsingi:  children. 

"  Flowering  shrubs  of  well-chosen  kinds 
are  in  leaf  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  their 
leafless  branches  and  twigs  are  a  pleasing 
rehef  to  the  structure's  cold  nakedness  even 
through  the  ^^-inter.  I  have  seen  a  house 
whose  mistress  was  too  exclusively  fond  of 
annuals,  stand  waiting  for  its  shoes  and 
Stockings   from    October   clear   round   to 
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August,  and  then  barefooted  again  in 
October.  In  such  gardening  there  is  too 
much  of  love's  labor  lost.  If  one's  grounds 
are  so  small  that  there  is  no  better  place  for 
the  annuals,  they  can  be  planted  against  the 


one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  However^ 
he  has  somewhat  to  do  also  with  a  garden 
whose  grading  was  quite  as  bad — identical, 
indeed — whose  fault  has  been  covered  up 
and  its  depth  made  to  seem  actually  greater 


I 


shrubs,  as  the  shrubs  are  planted  against  the    than  it  is,  entirely  by  a  corrective  planting 
building  or  fence.     At  any  rate  they  should    of  its  shrubbery. 


never  be  bedded  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
lawn,  and  quite  as  emphatically  they  should 
never,  alone,  be  set  to  mark  the  boundary 
lines  of  a  property." 

It  is  hoped  these  sayings,  quoted  or  other- 
wise, may  seem  the  more  in  place  here  be- 
cause they  contemplate  the  aspects  likely 
to  characterize  the  American  garden  when- 
ever that  garden  fully  arrives.     We  like 


One  of  the  happiest  things  about  garden- 
ing is  that  when  it  is  bad  you  can  always 
— you  and  time — you  and  year  after  next — 
make  it  good.  It  is  very  easy  to  think  of 
the  plants,  beds,  and  paths  of  a  garden  as 
things  which,  being  once  placed,  must  stay 
where  they  are;  but  it  is  short-sighted,  and 
it  is  fatal  to  effective  gardening.    We  should 


largeness.  There  are  many  other  qualities  look  upon  the  arrangement  of  things  in  our 
to  desire,  and  to  desire  even  more;  but  if 
we  give  them  also  the  liking  we  truly  owe 
them,  it  is  right  for  us  to  like  largeness. 
Certainly  it  is  better  to  like  largeness  even 
for  itself,  rather  than  smallness  for  itself. 
Especially  is  it  right  that  we  should  like  our 
gardens  to  look  as  large  as  we  can  make 
them  appear.  Our  countless  lawns,  naked 
clear  up  into  their  rigid  corners  and  to  their 
dividing  lines,  are  naked  in  revolt  against 
the  earlier  fashion  of  spotting  them  over 
with  shrubs,  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  worst 
way  of  making  a  place  look  small.  But  a 
naked  lawn  does  not  make  the  premises 
look  as  large,  nor  does  it  look  as  large  itself, 
as  it  will  if  planted  in  the  manner  we  vent- 
ure to  commend  to  our  Northampton  prize- 
seekers.  Between  any  two  points  a  line  of 
shrubbery  swinging  in  and  out  in  strong, 
graceful  undulations  appears  much  longer 
than  a  straight  one,  because  it  is  longer. 
But,  over  and  above  this,  it  makes  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points  seem  greater. 
Everybody  knows  the  old  boast  of  the  land- 
scape architects — that  they  can  make  one 
piece  of  ground  look  twice  as  large  as  an- 
other of  the  same  measure,  however  small, 
by  merely  grading  and  planting  the  two  on 
contrary  schemes.  The  present  writer 
knows  one  small  street  in  his  town,  a  street 


of  fair  dwellings,  on  w^hich  every  lawn  is 
diminished  to  the  eye  by  faulty  grading. 

For  this  he  has  no  occasion  to  make 
himself  responsible,  but  there  are  certain 
empty  lots  not  far  from  him  for  whose 
aspect  he  is  answerable,  having  graded 
them  himself  (before  he  knew  how).  He 
has  repeatedly  heard  their  depth  estimated 
at  ninety  feet,  never  at  more.     In  fact  it  is 


garden  very  much  as  a  housekeeper  looks 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  her 
house.  Except  buildings,  pavements,  and 
great  trees — and  not  always  excepting  the 
trees — we  should  regard  nothing  in  it  as 
permanent  architecture,  but  only  as  fur- 
nishment  and  decoration.  At  favorable 
moments  you  will  make  whatever  rear- 
rangement may  seem  to  you  good.  A 
shrub's  mere  being  in  a  certain  place  is  no 
final  reason  it  should  stay  there ;  a  shrub  or 
a  dozen  shrubs — next  spring  you  may  trans- 
plant them.  A  shrub,  or  even  a  tree,  may 
belong  where  it  is  this  season,  and  the  next 
and  the  next;  and  yet  in  the  fourth  year, 
because  of  its  excessive  growth,  of  the  more 
desired  growth  of  something  else,  or  of 
some  rearrangement  of  other  things,  that 
spot  may  be  no  longer  the  best  place  for  it. 

Very  few  shrubs  are  injured  by  careful 
and  seasonable,  even  though  repeated, 
transplanting.  Many  are  benefited  by  one 
or  another  effect  of  the  process:  by  the 
root  pruning  they  get,  by  the  "  division, "  by 
the  change  of  soil,  by  change  of  exposure,  or 
even  by  backset  in  growth.  Transplanting 
is  part  of  a  garden's  good  discipline.  It  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  the  best  results  as 
pruning — on  which  grave  subject  there  is 
no  room  to  speak  here.  The  owner  even  of 
an  American  garden  should  rule  his  garden, 
not  be  ruled  by  it.  Yet  he  should  rule 
without  oppression,  and  it  will  not  be  truly 
American  if  it  fails  to  show  at  a  glance  that 
it  is  not  over-gardened. 

Thus  do  we  propose  to  exhort  our  next 
season's  competitors  as  this  fall  and  winter 
they  gather  at  our  projected  indoor  garden- 
talks,  or  as  we  go  among  them  to  offer 
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counsel  concerning  their  ground  plans  for 
next  spring.  And  we  hope  not  to  omit  to 
say,  as  we  had  almost  omitted  to  say  here, 
in  behalf  of  the  kind  of  garden  we  preach, 
that  shrubs,  the  most  of  them,  require  but 
little  enrichment  of  the  soil — an  important 
consideration.  And  we  shall  take  much 
care  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  books  on 
gardening.  Once  this  gentle  art  was  largely 
kept  a  close  secret  of  craftsmen;  but  now 
all  that  can  be  put  into  books  is  in  books, 
and  the  books  are  non-technical,  brief,  and 
inexpensive;  or  if  voluminous  and  costly, 
as  some  of  the  best  needs  must  be,  are 
in  the  pubHc  Hbraries.  In  their  pages  are 
a  host  of  facts  (indexed!)  which  once  had 
to  be  burdensomely  remembered.  For  one 
preoccupied  with    other  cares — as  every 


amateur  gardener  ought  to  be — these  books 
are  no  mean  part  of  his  equipment;  they 
are  as  necessary  to  his  best  gardening  as  the 
dictionary  to  his  best  Enghsh. 

What  a  daily,  hourly,  unfailing  wonder 
are  the  modern  opportunities  and  facilities 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  1  If  the 
present  reader  and  the  present  writer,  and 
maybe  a  few  others,  will  but  respond  to 
them  worthily,  who  knows  but  we  may  our- 
selves live  to  see,  and  to  see  as  democratical- 
ly common  as  telephones  and  electric  cars, 
the  American  garden  ?  Of  course  there  is 
ever  and  ever  so  much  more  to  be  said  about 
it,  and  the  present  writer  is  not  at  all 
weary;  but  he  hears  his  reader's  clock 
telhng  the  hour,  and  feels  very  sure  it  is 
correct. 


<  i 


THE     SPIRIT    OF    THE     PINES'' 
By  Frances   R.  Sterrett 

Illustrations  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert 


HE  wind  and  the  waves 
brought  her  to  his  feet.  He 
was  lazily  stretched  on  the 
sand,  in  the  lee  of  a  huge 
bowlder,  idly  watching  the 
battle  between  the  west  wind 
and  the  lake,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
canoe  rolling  dangerously  off  the  point. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  Was  it  a  woman  or 
a  child  cowering  in  the  bottom  and  clutch- 
ing with  both  hands  the  frail  bark?  As 
though  to  answer  his  question  the  wind 
changed  and  drove  the  canoe  toward  him. 
He  waded  into  the  foaming  water  and 
caught  the  stern  as  it  swung  past. 

"  Don't  you  know  any  better  than  to  be 
out  in  such  a  gale  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  pulled 
the  canoe  up  on  the  beach. 

"I  can  paddle."  She  looked  at  him  re- 
sentfully as  she  jumped  out  and  drew  her- 
self up  proudly.  The  breeze  whipped  her 
hair  against  her  brown  face,  and  blew  blouse 
and  short  skirt  so  as  to  show  the  long  curves 
of  her  strong  young  form. 

"Half-breed,"  he  thought,  as  he  caught 

the  curl  of  her  lip  and  the  line  of  her  chin. 

"It's  French  and  Indian  blood  and  grit." 

But  no  trace  of  his  admiration  spoke  in  his 
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voice  as  he  said  sternly:  "No  man  could 
handle  a  canoe  in  such  a  sea.  You  are 
strong;  all  Indian  women  are,  but  the  wind 
can  pull  harder  than  muscles." 

"My  paddle  broke."  She  hastened  to 
defend  herself,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
looked  at  him.  Her  glance,  veiled  by  her 
long  lashes,  ran  down  his  broad-shouldered 
sturdy  frame  and  then  back  to  his  well- 
shaped  head,  with  its  wind-tossed  thatch  of 
black  hair.  His  keen  gaze  met  hers  frankly 
and  he  lost  nothing  in  being  measured  by 
her  standard. 

"I  know  how  to  paddle  as  well  as  any 
Indian  on  the  reservation,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly.  "There  was  no  wind  when  I 
left  the  agency  to  take  some  medicine  over 
to  Black  Duck's  daughter." 

"  Come  out  of  this  breeze."  He  pointed 
to  the  shelter  of  the  bowlder,  and,  as  she 
followed  him,  he  added:  "Black  Duck 
should  never  have  let  you  start  home." 

"He  couldn't  help  himself,"  demurely, 
gathering  her  dishevelled  tresses  together. 

He  drew  circles  on  the  sand  before  he 
asked,  absently:  "Do  you  teach  at  the 
agency?" 

"  Sewing,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
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"You  haven't  been  out  of  school  very 
long  yourself?"  he  hazarded. 

"Three  months.  Did  you  go  to  Car- 
lisle?" 

"Hampton  is  as  well  known,"  in  an  in- 
jured tone.  "  I  suppose  you  think  Carlisle 
is  the  only  place." 

She  nodded,  and  he  continued  his  cate- 
chism. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  since  you 
came  home,  beside  teaching?" 

"  Helping  the  squaws  with  their  lace  and 
beadwork.  We  just  sold  a  bed-cover  to  a 
New  York  woman  for  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars," triumphantly. 

"  That  is  pretty  good  for  Indians.  But  I 
mean  you  yourself — what  do  you  do?" 

"Lots  of  things,"  vaguely.  "I  read  a 
great  deal." 

"Novels,  I  suppose,  and  poetry,"  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  acknowledged.  "  Do 
you  know '  Pine  Needles,'  by  Henry  Blake  ? 
It  makes  one  want  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  a 
pine  tree  and  learn  the  lesson  it  can  teach." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  stared  at  her. 
"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Flash  of  Light.     And  yours  ?  " 

"Running  Elk."  He  looked  at  her  for 
another  moment  and  then  dropped  back  on 
the  sand.     "  You  must  hke  pine  trees  ?  " 

"Pines  and  sand  and  water,"  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  in  dreamy  content. 
"How  can  people  Hve  cooped  up  in  the 
city?  What  are  you  doing  here?  Trap- 
ping? Don't  you  ever  go  over  to  the 
agency?" 

"  Not  very  often.  I  get  a  better  price  for 
my  furs  at  the  village.  You  have  a  nice 
school  over  there." 

As  though  that  reminded  her,  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  looked  down  at  him. 

"How  am  I  going  to  get  home?" 

"I  don't  know,"  lazily. 

She  frowned  and  he  rose,  contrition  on 
his  face.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  would- 
n't be  safe  to  try  now.  I  couldn't  launch  a 
canoe  in  this  wind.  It  wih  go  down  at  sun- 
set." 

She  stood  hesitatingly  looking  across  the 
water.  Far  away  she  could  see  the  shadow 
of  the  agency  buildings,  but  between  them 
rolled  the  lake.  Common  sense  told  her 
he  spoke  the  truth. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  started." 

"I  don't  either,"  he  agreed;  "but  as  you 


did,  and  I  saved  your  Hfe,  come  out  of  the 
wind  and  talk  to  me  of  Carlisle." 

"_  Will  you  tell  me  of  Hampton  ?  "  Wom- 
anhke,  she  sought  a  compromise  before  she 
returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  bowlder. 

In  answer  to  his  skilful  questions  she 
told  of  the  time  when,  a  girl  of  seven,  she 
had  left  the  reservation  for  school;  of  the 
agony  of  homesickness;  of  the  joy  of  mas- 
tering the  little  things  which  separate  the 
aborigine  from  civilization ;  of  the  holidays 
spent  with  an  old  lady  on  the  seashore,  and 
then  of  the  last  days  at  school. 

"You  didn't  want  to  come  back?"  he 
guessed,  as  a  shadow  darkened  her  face. 
"  I  know.  Poor  little  Flash  of  Light ! "  He 
put  out  his  hand  and  placed  it  gently  on 
hers  as  they  clasped  her  knees.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  let  it  he  there,  her  eyes  on  Goose 
Island,  a  blur  on  the  horizon;  then  with  a 
quick,  impatient  movement  she  pushed  it 
aside  and  half  rose. 

"  I'm  hungry,"  she  said. 
He  was  conscience-stricken.  "  Of  course 
you  are.  I  haven't  much  here.  White 
Cloud  went  to  the  village  for  supplies  and 
he  hasn't  come  back.  There  isn't  any 
bread  or  butter  or  coffee,  but  there  are  lots 
of  fish  and  tea." 

"As  though  an  Indian  would  ask  for 
more.  And  we  will  make  the  tea  strong, 
please." 

She  would  not  allow  him  to  aid  in  the 
preparation.  "It  is  squaw's  work,"  she 
said,  and  he  let  her  have  her  way.  He 
showed  her  where  things  were  in  the  little 
hunter's  cabin,  and  then  dropped  back  on 
the  sand  to  watch  her  as  she  moved  with 
such  unconscious  grace.  "The  primeval 
woman,"  he  thought.  "She  is  as  God 
made  her,"  and  his  heart  beat  faster. 

They  had  a  merry  meal,  although  Flash 
of  Light  talked  more  than  she  ate. 

"  That  is  her  French  blood,"  he  analyzed, 
as  she  beguiled  him  into  telhng  of  his 
life  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  with  only  the 
pines  and  the  waves  for  company. 

"You  are  hke  Mr.  Blake,"  she  said  half 
enviously.  "  He  says  '  Perfection  is  found 
only  in  Nature — perfect  peace,  perfect  joy, 

and  perfect  health.'    I  am  afraid "  she 

stopped  suddenly  and  turned  to  him  with 
swift-rising  passion.  "  Oh,  it  isn't  fair," 
she  cried,  "  to  take  us  away  and  unfit  us  for 
the  life  we  must  live  here!  It  is  like  teach- 
ing a  bird  to  fly  and  then  slmtting  it  in  a 
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cage."  She  flung  out  her  hands  with  a 
feeUng  of  resentment  against  the  world. 
He  caught  them  in  his  and  said,  as  he  had 
said  before:  "Poor  httle  Flash  of  Light!" 
She  twisted  herself  free  and  raised  her 
tear-wet  eyes  for  a  moment.  "  You  can  un- 
derstand. See,  the  wind  has  gone  down. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  paddle?" 

''  I  will  take  you."  He  made  no  attempt 
to  detain  her,  and  pushed  the  two  canoes 
into  the  water,  fastening  them  together. 
With  strong,  powerful  strokes  he  sent  them 
out  into  the  lake,  as  quiet  now  as  it  had 
been  stormy.  She  watched  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun  as  the  clouds  banked  in  gold 
and  purple  glory  in  the  west,  and  hummed 
an  Indian  chant.  He  never  took  his  eyes 
from  her  face,  and  wondered  dreamily  if 
she  were  real.  As  they  approached  the 
lights  of  the  agency  he  drew  in  his  paddle. 

"When  am  I  to  see  you  again?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  then 
laughed  nervously.  "  How  can  I  tell  ?  At 
the  agency,  in  chapel,  at  school,  a  hundred 
places." 

"At  the  chapel  or  the  school  I  would 
have  to  see  others.  I  want  only  you."  He 
could  see  the  color  flame  in  her  cheeks,  and 
for  a  moment  he  feared  that  she  was  of- 
fended. 

"The  agency  is  open  to  all,"  she  said  at 
last.  "Visitors  may  go  everywhere,  even 
down  to  the  clump  of  pines  on  the  point. 
It  is  such  a  pretty  place.  I  often  take  my 
book  and  read,  and  Hsten  to  the  trees  and 
the  lake  as  they  gossip  together." 

His  eyes  brightened  and  he  bent  forward. 
"Will  you  be  there  to-morrow  at  two — at 
three?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  he  read  consent 
in  the  smile  that  curved  her  Hps.  He  pulled 
to  the  landing  and  as  she  stepped  ashore  he 
caught  her  hand.  "  To-morrow  at  three," 
he  said. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  ran  Hghtly  up  the 
bank.  At  the  top  she  turned  and  a  golden 
light  seemed  to  envelop  her  as  she  waved 
her  hand. 


His  heart  was  in  his  eyes  as  she  came  re- 
luctantly, almost  timidly,  to  him  while  the 
great  pines  whispered  far  above  her  head. 
Her  heritage  was  the  hthe  strength  of  the 
red  race,  and  she  was  like  one  of  her  own 
pines,  he  thought — strong,  yet  yielding,  and 
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the  soul  of  the  forest  lay  in  her  eyes  where 
peace  and  trust  were  written.  She  walked 
slowly,  fearfully,  and  he  sprang  to  meet  her. 
After  that  they  came  every  day  to  the 
point.  Nature  brings  people  together,  civ- 
ilization separates  them,  and  each  hour 
bound  them  closer.  He  read  to  her  out  of 
the  books  she  loved,  and  the  Httle  volume 
which  she  brought  most  frequently  was 
Blake's  "Pine  Needles." 

Sometimes  the  book  was  tossed  aside  and 
they  talked  of  their  Hfe  in  the  East,  of  the 
happy  childhood  on  the  reservation,  and 
then  of  the  future  of  their  people.  She  had 
found  a  market  in  an  Eastern  city  for  the 
lace  and  beadwork  of  the  Indian  women, 
and  hoped  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
And  as  he  listened  he  felt  as  though  nothing 
in  his  life  was  so  worthy  of  praise  as  the 
brave  efforts  of  this  young  Indian  girl.  At 
such  times  she  would  read  something  of 
this  in  his  face  and  would  turn  hurriedly  to 
her  book. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  one  afternoon,  after 
he  had  read  one  of  her  favorite  passages, 
"if  a  white  man  could  appreciate  that  as 
we  do?" 

" It  was  a  white  man  who  wrote  it."  He 
threw  the  book  aside  and  drew  near  to  her 
as  she  sat  among  the  pine  needles.  "  Love 
of  nature  is  independent  of  color.  You 
would  care  as  much  for  the  woods  if  you 
were  white.  I  suppose  it  is  the  years  you 
spent  with  the  white  people,  but  I  often  find 
it  hard  to  beheve  that  you  are  an  Indian. 
You  seem  to  have  seized  the  best  of  two 
races." 

"  Greedy,  eh  ?"  she  laughed  in  the  man- 
ner which  had  puzzled  him,  for  she  had  not 
caught  it  from  the  squaws. 

"In  fact  you  don't  seem  quite  human," 
he  went  on  dreamily.  "You  are  a  wood 
dryad,  a  nymph  tossed  up  by  the  lake  and 
sent  to  cheer  my  solitude,  the  very  '  spirit  of 
the  pines.'" 

"Quoted!"  she  laughed  nervously. 
"  Don't  look  at  me  Hke  that,"  hurriedly. 

"How?"  His  eyes  never  left  her  face, 
and  hers  fell  beneath  a  glance  which  seemed 
to  envelop  her  and  set  her  apart.  She 
caught  at  the  book  beside  her  and  coquetted 
with  its  pages. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  again, "  if  he  under- 
stood women  as  well  as  pines?" 

"There  is  but  one  who  understands  a 
woman,  and  that  is  the  mate  God  made  for 
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her,"  he  said  gravely,  still  holding  her  with 
his  gaze.  "Little  Flash  of  Light,  I  have 
dared  to  think  I  understand  you;"  he  bent 
and  peered  into  her  down-dropped  face. 

She  shrank  back  and  the  fingers  which 
fluttered  the  book  trembled.  Slowly  his 
hand  sought  hers,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
held  it  fast  that  she  sprang  to  her  feet  hke 
some  startled  wild  thing  poised  for  flight. 
He  caught  her  and  holding  her  by  the 
shoulders  forced  her  to  meet  his  eyes.  For 
a  moment  they  held  hers,  and  then  her  head 
dropped  on  his  breast  and  he  gathered  her 
close. 

The  next  day  she  did  not  come,  nor  the 
next,  and  on  the  third  morning  Running 
Elk  paddled  his  canoe  to  the  agency.  Was 
she  angry  ?  Had  he  been  mistaken  ?  He 
swore  she  loved  him,  and  he  paddled  faster. 
His  brows  were  bent  in  a  black  line  as  he 
beached  the  canoe  and  strode  up  the  bank, 
and  his  thoughts  went  backward  to  the  day 
when  the  wind  and  the  waves  brought  her 
to  him. 

"  God  gave  her  to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  no 
one  shall  take  her  away." 

There  were  dignitaries  at  the  agency  that 
day.  An  official  from  Washington,  with  his 
staff,  had  stopped  on  his  way  into  the  big 
woods  for  a  few  days'  hunting,  and  the  flags 
fluttered  from  every  building  and  the  little 
launch  at  the  dock  was  gay  with  bunting. 

The  Indians  had  come  in  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  reservation  to  join  in  the 
merrymaking,  and  blanketed  braves  stalked 
gravely  by  with  their  sons,  just  home  from 
the  East  and  in  the  most  correct  of  outing 
clothes.  Stout  old  squaws  with  their  pap- 
pooses  on  their  backs  stopped  to  speak  to 
the  trim  young  girls  at  the  school.  Every- 
where the  old  and  the  new  rubbed  shoul- 
ders. Running  Elk  noted  nothing  incon- 
gruous; it  was  an  old  story  to  him,  and, 
beside,  his  mind  held  only  Flash  of  Light. 
Where  should  he  seek  her  in  the  throng  ? 

Suddenly  he  saw  her.  He  swore  it  was 
she,  although  he  did  not  understand  why 
she  should  be  with  the  official  from  Wash- 
ington and  surrounded  by  a  Httle  group  of 
officers  and  civihans.  She  was  laughing  at 
the  ponderous  story  of  the  ponderous  offi- 
cial when  she  saw  him.     The  laugh  died 


away,  her  eyes  softened,  and,  unmindful  of 
the  official  and  his  unfinished  tale,  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

Before  he  could  speak,  someone  caught 
his  arm. 

"  Blake,  old  man,  this  is  an  unlooked-for 
pleasure!  So  this  is  where  you  have  been 
flirting  with  Nature.  You  know  Henry 
Blake,  sir,"  to  the  official,  "the  author  of 
'Pine  Needles'?" 

Blake  never  heard  the  answer.  He  was 
watching  Flash  of  Light,  and  there  was  a 
plea  for  mercy  in  his  face. 

"You  know  Miss  Lane,"  went  on  his- 
friend,  in  defiance  of  etiquette.  "  She  can 
quote  every  page  in  your  book,  so  her 
father,  the  Captain,  says." 

It  was  Miss  Lane's  turn  to  look  beseech- 
ing, and  Blake  stared  at  her  in  unbelieving 
amazement.  There  was  no  time  for  ex- 
planations. She  had  to  answer  a  question 
from  the  officials,  and  a  storm  of  inquiries 
awaited  him. 

The  moon  was  prodigal  that  night, 
splashing  the  lake  with  her  silver  glances 
as  Blake  drew  Miss  Lane  into  the  shadow 
of  the  pine.  "And  you  are  not  Flash  of 
Light?"  he  said,  almost  regretfully. 

"Oh,  but  I  am!"  she  hastened  to  say; 
"  the  Indians  gave  me  the  name  when  father 
was  with  the  regiment  in  Dakota.  I  almost 
lived  on  the  reservation  until  I  went  to 
school,  and  I  came  back  as  soon  as  I  was| 
through  college.  And  you  really  are  Henry 
Blake?"  There  was  a  note  of  awe  in  her 
voice,  for  one  cannot  find  one's  self  in| 
such  close  proximity  to  one's  hero  without 
strange  sensations. 

"Running  Elk,  too,"  he  insisted,  draw- 
ing her  closer;   "the  Indians  long  since] 
adopted  me." 

"And  the  great  student  of  Nature  was| 
fooled  by  a  girl,"  she  laughed. 

"  His  eyes  were  blinded,"  softly,  thinking ; 
that  fair  as  she  was  in  her  crisp  white  gown, 
he  Kked  her  best  in  the  blouse  and  short; 
skirt,   with  the  wind  whipping  her  hairi 
about  her  face. 

"With  what.  Sir  Student?"  she  scoffed. 

"His  love  for  you,  'the  spirit  of  the 
pines;' "and  he  bent  to  kiss  the  mocking 
lips. 


1WAS  reading  the  other  day  an  announce- 
ment of  the  pubhcation  in  London  of  a  new 
and  standard  edition  of  Charles  Reade's 
novels;  and  wondering  rather  idly,  as  one  won- 
ders often  over  popular  judgments  which  are 
immutable,  why,  in  spite  of  this  testimony  to 
a  certain  lasting  place  for  him  in 
mmortalky'^      English  literature,    that  place  had 
not  been  a  higher  one,  and  why  its 
very  permanence  seemed  doubtful. 

Reade  wrote  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
very  few  great  English  historical  novels,  ''The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth;"  two  or  three  vig- 
orous, highly  vitalized  novels  of  his  own  day — 
''Never  too  Late  to  Mend" and  "Hard  Cash;" 
one  little  story  unsurpassed  in  its  kind,  "Peg 
Woffington;"  and,  among  much  else,  "Love 
me  Little,  Love  me  Long,"  for  which  those 
who  care  for  it  at  all  would  exchange  a  small 
shelf  of  less  forgotten  books.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  the  fiction  of  his 
time ;  one  full  of  force,  originality,  humanity; 
why,  insteadof  puttinghimupinto  the  second 
or  third  rank,  did  it  leave  him  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth? 

Curiously  enough,  Reade's  own  hand  wrote 
recently  a  very  concrete  suggestion  of  the  an- 
swer. Many  people  will  remember  that  some 
months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journals,  curious  and  bitter  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  about  1870  to  the  editor  of  the 
Galaxy,  denouncing  George  Eliot  and  com- 
paring his  own  works  with  hers  with  a  char- 
acteristic egotism  and  sense  of  personal  griev- 
ance ;  insisting  on  the  vitality  of  his  work  and 
opinions  alike,  and  inveighing  against  the 
injustice  of  the  public,  Re77i  acu  tetigit — it 
is  easy  to  see  how  closely,  even  if  there  had 
been  more  cause  for  this  special  outbreak. 

The  whole  set  of  qualities  of  which  Reade 
was  as  a  rule  an  exponent — impetuosity,  com- 
bative insistence  on  your  sharing  his  frame  of 
mind,  a  very  personal  not  to  say  egotistical 
wrath — are  those  out  of  which  we  may  get  a 


very  human  joy  in  certain  moods;  but  an  in- 
exorable fate  has  decreed,  and  an  indisputable 
experience  shown,  that  they  are  the  least  per- 
manent qualities  in  literature.  Mr.  Reade's 
work  was  lasting  just  in  proportion  as  these 
qualities  were  held  in  rein,  impersonalized 
and  made  subordinate  to  art;  which  is  the 
reason  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  and 
"Peg  Woffington"  are  his  masterpieces. 
Mr.  Kipling's  work  is  lasting  in  the  same 
proportion — fortunately  very  much  larger. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  was  so  often 
dominated  by  the  same  traits  that  in  spite  of 
his  great  powers  he  may  be  said  never  to  have 
got  a  fitting  hearing  at  all. 

The  lesson  is  an  old  one — the  old  one 
that  will  not  down,  though  we  have  just  gone 
through  an  especially  violent  burst  of  re- 
bellion against  it.  It  seems  as  though  the 
infusion  of  the  violently  insistent — above  all 
as  though  the  drop  of  bitter — had  something 
fatal  to  long  life.  Does  anyone  remember 
an  essentially  bitter  book  that  has  had  any 
kind  of  immortality?  I  say  an  essentially 
bitter  book,  because  the  scsva  indignatio  of 
the  very  greatest  has  a  higher  quality  than 
bitterness.  Or  an  essentially  violent  book? 
Violence  of  action  is  not  in  question — one 
might  as  well  complain  of  Dumas  fighting 
his  d'Artagnans  and  de  Bussys  on  through 
uncounted  years;  but  a  book  violent  of  spirit, 
a  bullying  book? 

The  insistence  on  your  sharing  a  grievance, 
personal  or  personally  put  forward  —  that 
seems  a  very  warrant  of  oblivion.  The  larger 
public  which  includes  posterity  may  be  ex- 
cited for  a  cause,  but  refuses  to  be  despotized 
by  a  prejudice  or  even  an  opinion — which  is 
perhaps  natural.  It  refuses  also  to  be  en- 
venomed— which,  considering  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  cosmos,  is  perhaps  curious,  but 
encouraging.  Authors  who  try  it  may  per- 
haps move  some  mountains  in  their  lifetime; 
but  that  must  be  enough  for  them. 
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T  is  a  well-established  notion  in  modern 
industry,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
net  profit  advances  with  the  volume 
of  the  output.  "Our  ideal,"  recently  re- 
marked the  executive  of  a  large  metal-refin- 
ing concern,  "is  tonnage."  The  tendency 
thus  expressed  is  not  without  its  effect  on 
the  professions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  medical  instructors  in  our  country 
that  the  schools  of  to-day  aim  to 

•'Tonnage      in     t;urn  out  more  graduates  and  better 

the  Professions  .... 

Students  of  medicme  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  they  succeed,  but  do  not  turn 
out  as  good  doctors,  on  the  average,  as  they 
did  forty  years  ago. 

This,  I  think,  is  not  because  the  effort  to 
attain  quantity  cannot  go  with  that  to  attain 
quality.  It  certainly  is  not  so  with  the  manu- 
facturers. In  the  keen  struggle  of  modern 
competition,  every  element  counts.  Mere 
volume,  with  the  cheapness  it  secures,  will 
not  "do."  The  rival's  means  of  getting 
volume  are  his  capital,  his  energy,  and  his 
brains.  If  he  succeed  and  get  quality  be- 
side, he  will  win,  and  the  man  who  neglects 
quality  will  suffer.  No  doubt,  twenty  years 
since,  when  the  notion  of  volume  of  output 
was  relatively  new,  and  the  processes  by 
which  capital  can  be  concentrated  were  with- 
in the  reach  of  relatively  few,  the  temptation 
and  the  tendency  to  neglect  quality  were 
strong  and  often  prevailed;  but  it  is  increas- 
ingly unsafe  in  these  days  to  yield  to  them. 
Possibly  a  like  change  will  ultimately  show 
itself  in  the  doctor's  schools.  What  he  be- 
moans to-day  is  the  intense  prevailing  desire 
for  organization.  He  says  that  the  schools 
are  becoming  teaching  shops  and  the  in- 
structors teaching  machines.  The  large 
number  of  students  forces  the  subdivision 
and  specializing  of  instruction,  and  each 
specialist  seeks  naturally  to  magnify  his 
office.  The  student  is  passed  successively  or 
simultaneously  through  a  certain  number  of 
courses  which  are  more  and  more  "thorough," 
but  often  leave  him  with  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  general  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession  which  the  older  meth- 


ods gave  him.      His  attainments  are  incom- 
pletely coordinated. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
comment,  and  it  is  heard  as  to  other  profes- 
sions as  well.  It  is  apparently  an  unavoida-  Mt 
ble  phase  in  the  evolution  of  professional 
education,  but  it  will  probably  work  out 
much  as  the  corresponding  process  in  the 
greater  industries  is  working  out.  The  most 
extensive  railroad  system  in  the  country, 
with  the  most  powerful  organization  of  capi- 
tal and  energy,  is  also  the  best-managed  to' 
the  smallest  detail.  The  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  professional  teaching  forces  the 
strict  and  minute  organization  of  the  teach-; 
ing  class  and  tends  to  make  it  mechanical, 
since  within  its  limits,  machinery  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  human  hand.  But  the  human 
hand,  or  whatever  corresponds  to  it,  comes  by, 
its  own  in  the  long  run.  The  individual  qual- 
ity in  teacher  and  in  student  asserts  itself, 
makes  its  demands,  gets  them  satisfied.  Even 
in  the  schools  it  will  not  be  denied,  and  under 
the  searching  test  of  professional  life  it  stead- 
ily and  surely  wins  its  way.  The  practice 
and  the  study  of  medicine  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were  forty  years  ago,  as  are 
all  other  important  practices  and  studies; 
they  are  at  once  more  comprehensive  and 
more  complex.  What  answered  as  the 
"general  principles"  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  inadequate  now,  with 
much  in  them  that  is  still  sound  and  valu- 
able, but  as  a  whole  not  nearly  covering  the 
ground  that  mvist  be  covered.  In  science  as  in 
the  social  order  "time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth." The  proportion  of  "good  doctors" 
in  the  multitude  issuing  from  the  modern 
schools  is  probably  as  great  as  the.  old  schools 
turned  out;  the  positive  number  of  the  less 
competent  is  necessarily  larger.  But  the 
least  fitted  of  these  will  not  do  the  harm  in 
some  ways  that  the  best-trained  often,  in 
good  faith  and  ignorance,  were  wont  to  do. 
The  * '  tonnage  "  of  the  profession  seems  por- 
tentously large,  but  the  one  principle  that  we 
may  be  confident  works  now  as  surely  as  it 
ever  did,  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


WHISTLER  AND  ''ABSOLUTE  PAINTING  " 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  just 
recognition  of  Whistler   as   a  serious 
artist  was   long  delayed  by  the  very 
qualities  of  the  man  which  kept  his  name 
constantly  before  the   public,  and   that   the 
brilliant  author  of  ''The  Gentle  Art  of  Mak- 
ing Enemies"  was  the  worst  enemy  the  dainty 
painter  of  nocturnes  ever  had.    The  writer  was 
so  amusing  that  people  thought  the  painter 
amusing  too,  and  laughed  at  as  well  as  with 
him.      The  recognition  came  before  he  died, 
j  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
the  past  century.   Henceforth  the  world  is  con- 
cerned with  his  art,  not  with  his  personality, 
and  need  only  consider  that  more  serious  part 
of  his  writings  which,  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
of  general  principles,  explains  his  own  aims. 
We  all  know  his  doctrines :   that  art  is  no 
more  national  than  science,  and  that  to  talk  of 
English  art  is  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  English 
mathematics ;    that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  and  very  little  to  do  with  nature, 
its  aim  being  merely  to  produce  an  agreeable 
harmony  of  which  nature  furnishes  the  ele- 
ments only;   that  the  portrait  of  his  mother, 
for  instance,  is  ''an  arrangement  in  gray  and 
black"  and  that  no  one  but  himself  has  any 
business  to  be  interested  in  it  as  a  portrait. 
Now,  however  inadequate   these  theories 
may  be  to  account  for  the  art  of  Holland  or 
Italy  or  Japan,  they  are  perfectly  honest  at- 
tempts to  account  for  his  own  art,  and  they 
give  a  clear  notion,  not  of  what  his  work  al- 
ways was,  but  of  what  it  tended  to  become. 
His  art,  certainly,  had  no  national  accent,  and 
tended  less  and  less  to  any  concern  with  sub- 
ject or  any  immediate  connection  with  na- 
ture.    It  became,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what 
one  may  call  "absolute  painting,"  after  the 
analogy  of  absolute  music.     While  music,  the 
least  imitative  of  the  arts,  was  becoming  more 
and  more  pictorial,  and  endeavoring,  more 
and  more,    to  represent  things  external  to 
Itself,  painting,  in  his  hands,  was  trying  to 
disassociate  itself  altogether  from  representa- 
tion.     His  career  extended  over  more  than 
forty  years,  and  in  all  that  time -his  aims  and 
methods  changed  remarkably  little.  His  prog- 
ress was  less  in  adding  to  or  in  reenforcing  his 


special  qualities  than  in  disengaging  them  by 
shedding  everything  else.  His  early  pictures 
are  Whistlerian  arrangements  plus  represen- 
tation; his  later  are  nearly  pure  arrange- 
ments, with  representation  reduced  to  a  ves- 
tige. A  step  further  and  we  should  have  line 
and  color  entirely  for  their  own  sake,  with  no 
representative  value  whatever.  Should  the 
step  be  taken  the  result  might,  conceivably, 
be  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  it  would  be  some- 
thing else  than  what  the  world  has  hitherto 
known  as  the  art  of  painting. 

Whistler's  eliminations  were  not  all  con- 
ditioned, however,  by  his  desire  for  absolute 
painting,  and  the  more  positive  of  the  purely 
decorative  elements  of  art  came  to  be  ex- 
cluded also.      He  began  with  somewhat  com- 
plicated patterns,  and  progressively  simplified 
them.     He  occasionally  used  strong  contrasts 
and  full  color  in  his  early  pictures,  but  learned 
to  satisfy  himself  with  the  opposition  of  two 
grays,  of  which  one  might  be  greenish  and  the 
other  faintly  violet.      At  one  time  he  was  not 
averse  to  some  body  of  pigment,  but  he  came 
to  prefer  the    thinnest    and  most    liquid   of 
washes.      His  manner  grew  ever  lighter  and 
sHghter,  and  he  reduced  art  to  a  hint  of  com- 
position, a  ghost  of  color,  little  more  than  a 
memory  of  material — an  art  of  subtleties,  of 
nuances,  of  infinite  refinements.      To  his  fas- 
tidious temper  an  expHcitness  was  a  vulgar- 
ity;   anything  more  than  a  suggestion  was 
brutal.     Never  was  a  more  sensitive  organiza- 
tion;  never  were  more  limited  sympathies. 
Nature,  he  said,  was  "usually  wrong,"  and 
one  imagines  that  very  little  in  art  was  alto- 
gether right.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  or  permanently  influenced  by  anyone. 
If  his  work,  at  times,  resembles  that  of  Velas- 
quez or  the  Japanese,   it  is   rather  because 
Velasquez  and  the  Japanese  had  something 
of  the  qualities  that  were  natural  to  him  than 
because  he  imitated  them.      Perhaps  "The 
Little  White  Girl"  would  not  have  been  quite 
what  it  is  without  the  previous  existence  of 
Rossetti;  but  if  so,  the  influence  was  a  passing 
one.      For  the  most  part  he  remains  himself, 
Whistler  the  quintessoicier,  distilling  the  last 
drop  of  pleasure  from  few  and  simple  ele- 
ments of  beauty. 
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Whether  Whistler's  earlier  or  later  work 
will  be  the  more  relished  depends  partly  on 
one's  susceptibility  to  refinements  of  tone  and 
line,  partly  on  the  value  one  places  on  those 
other  qualities  of  painting  which  gradually 
evaporated  from  his  art — on  whether  one  pre- 
fers extension  or  intension,  a  sum  and  bal- 
ance of  qualities  or  a  few  qualities  carried  to 
their  ultimate  expression  and  disassociated 
from  all  others.  The  greater  number  will 
like  him  best  when  he  still  cared  for  char- 
acter in  portrait  painting,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  his  mother;  when  he  showed  romantic  and 
imaginative  power,  as  in  ''The  Building  of 
Westminster  Bridge" ;  when  he  gave  fulness 
of  color,  as  in  ''The  Blue  Wave,"  or  com- 
pleteness of  beautiful  representation,  as  in 
"The  Music  Room."  The  few  pure  Whist- 
lerians  will  most  delight  in  him  when  he  re- 
minds them  least  of  others,  and  will  find  their 
keenest  enjoyment  in  the  "notes"  and  "har- 
monies" of  his  later  years. 

It  is  too  soon  to  take  the  exact  measure  of 
Whistler's  greatness,  and  perhaps  the  effort 
to  settle  relative  artistic  magnitudes  is  never 
very  profitable.  His  art  is  different  in  kind 
from  any  other  that  has  existed  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  rare  and  deli- 
cate sensations  which  are  unlike  those  deriv- 
able from  any  other  source.  If  not  one  of  the 
greatest  talents  of  modern  times,  his  was  sure- 
ly one  of  the  finest.  And  no  one  was  ever 
more  purely  the  artist  than  he.  He  is  antip- 
odal to  the  scientific  spirit  which  copies  like 
the  photograph  or  dissects  light  and  investi- 
gates the  means  of  illusion.  In  his  love  for 
pure  art  he  pushed  painting  as  far  from  imi- 
tation as  it  can  well  go  without  ceasing  to  be 
painting;  and  all  the  influence  he  may  exert 
is  likely  to  be  salutary  for  a  generation  whose 
natural  tendency  is  toward  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  his.  Kenyon  Cox. 

WHISTLER— AN  INQUIRY 

IF  it  were  a  question  of  deducing  the  nature 
of  his  work  from  the  personal  equation 
of  the  man,  a  really  pretty  problem  might 
be  presented  in  the  case  of  the  late  James 
Abbott  Whistler.  The  artistic  temperament 
is  discovered  beneath  many  disguises,  and  it 
is  found  to  exist  under  the  cloak  of  saint 
and  sinner,  socialist  and  peer;  of  the  poseur 
and  of  him  whose  manners  are  excellent. 
One  is  constrained  to  this  last  remark  by 
the  inevitable  fact  that  the  poseur  offends 
the  intelligence  of  the  persons  or  audience 


before  whom  he  poses,  for  he  underrates 
their  discernment  and  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  that  ordered  and  unselfish  conduct  upon 
which  civilized  human  intercourse  is  founded 
and  upon  which  it  rests. 

We  may  say  of  Whistler  that  he  loved  fine 
things  and  produced  them;  but  did  he  al- 
ways produce  them  ?  Did  not  his  very  liberty 
of  manner,  his  superior  alertness  of  mind 
socially,  betray  him  at  times  into  a  cor- 
responding assumption  of  artistic  freedom 
founded  on  no  sounder  ground  than  the  su- 
perficial whim  of  the  moment  ?  A  flippant 
and  even  eccentric  deportment  may  be  tol- 
erated because  it  is  transient  and  passes 
usually  with  the  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  it;  but  does  it  not  become  something 
of  greater  significance  if  permitted  to  so  form 
a  part  of  the  texture  of  a  creative  person- 
ality that  it  colors  largely  the  permanent 
output  of  the  man  ?  Perhaps  if  one  under- 
takes seriously  to  estimate  the  production  of 
Whistler  outside  of  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  graphic  arts  which  he  has  made 
by  his  etchings,  he  will  become  conscious 
that  here  is  a  temperament  of  fine  artistic 
quality,  but  of  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient 
depth  to  warrant  the  title  already  bestowed 
upon  it,  of  master.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  public,  this  readily  offered  dig- 
nity. Artists  themselves  are  its  sponsors, 
and  where  artists  lead  the  layman  feels  safe 
to  follow.  Even  fellow-craftsmen,  however, 
may  exceed  in  praise.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  truly  exquisite  in  some  of  Whistler's 
work  that  painters  have  accepted  it  grate- 
fully as  representing  qualities  mainly  re- 
markable by  their  absence  in  the  canvases 
of  more  competent  draughtsmen,  men  bolder 
and  larger  and  more  plastic  in  construction. 
That  kind  of  competency,  they  say  to  them- 
selves, is  what  may  be  acquired  in  the  schools, 
while  here  is  a  man  who  gives  us  of  the  finest. 
Yes,  but  is  it  not  within  a  narrow  range,  a 
few  octaves,  and  of  a  sentimentality  quite 
English  which  we  often  pretend  to  smile  at? 
"Symphonies"  and  "Nocturnes,"  "Har- 
monies in  Silver  and  Gray,"  are  they  not  of 
the  tradition  of  Bunthorne  rather  than  of  that 
of  Velasquez,  to  whom  our  painter  has  been 
likened  ?  Did  Whistler  approach  even  the 
Spaniard's  sonority  of  tone  or  largeness  of 
vision  ?  True,  Whistler  gleaned  in  many 
fields:  he  plucked  treasures  of  delicate  blos- 
soms from  the  intimate  interior  painting  of 
the  Dutch  School,  he  surprised  some  of  the 
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tonal  secretsof  the  Spaniards,  and  experiment- 
ed along  the  lines  of  Manet;  did  he  antedate 
the  latter  ?  Our  subject  was  of  a  keen  sensi- 
tiveness in  detecting  \\\q  flair  of  a  work  of 
art:  familiar,  with  the  familiarity  of  the  ex- 
pert, with  the  whole  domain  of  precedent  art, 
one  may  imagine  what  unsparing,  incisive, 
and  witty  invective  he  might  pour  upon  the 
head  of  competent  mediocrity,  while  appre- 
ciating, not  unobtrusively,  his  own  delightful 
productions.  These  were  of  his  own  point 
of  view,  and  the  posture  of  his  mind  was  far 
from  commonplace;  and  these  have  been 
widely  applauded. 

The  human  mind  seems  so  constituted  that 
it  loves  to  be  taken  out  of  itself,  so  to  say,  to 
experience  a  new  sensation.      This  kind  of 
mental  diversion  Whistler  supplied;   and  yet 
it  is  a  question  in  how  far  he  was  a  pioneer, 
by  how  much  or  whether  he  did,  antedate 
Manet.      Surely  Manet  was  painting  ''De- 
jeuners  sur   PHerbe"  as  early  as  Whistler 
was  doing  ''White  Girls."      I  must  admit 
that  Mr.  Whistler's  taste  would  have  defended 
him  from  painting  such  a  group  as  the  Manet 
above  alluded  to;   but  it  may  be  accepted  as 
of  the  same  character  of  experimental  paint- 
ing as  that  which  Whistler  was  contempo- 
raneously  pursuing.       Problems  of  closely 
corresponding  "values" — in  Whistler's  case 
those  that  may  be  studied  in  the  studio,  and 
those  alone,    rather  than   the  subtleties   of 
plein  air' th.2it  equally  attracted  the  French 
experimentalist;    and  in  his   early   days   of 
professional    work  Whistler   seemed    much 
preoccupied  in  the  differentiation  of  certain 
tones  of  white  and  gray.      But  with  all  these 
raffinements  we  feel  that  the  portrait  painter 
—  for  he  began  early  in  his  career  to  paint 
portraits — cared  more  for  tonal  charm  than 
he  did  for  personal  characterization.  With  few 
exceptions  it  is  an  impersonal  entity, delight- 
fully placed  in  a  given  rectangle,  a  beauti- 
fully balanced   presentation    of  an    object, 
human  in  form  and  aspect,  but  without  con- 
vincing individuality.      We  will   make   two 
exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  these  ex- 
ceptions form  the  soundest  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  pages  of  his  painted  art  that  he  has 
left  us:   namely,  the  portraits  respectively  of 
the  artist's  Mother  and  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
These  are  unaffected,  direct,  sober,  and  of  a 
workmanship  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
on   the    score    of    competent    drawing   and 
earnest  characterization.     Both  are  in  profile 
and  very  similar  in  composition.    These  were 


the  works  of  the  more  sincere  and  unsophis- 
ticated years  of  the  artist,  years  when  he  did 
not  dream  of  announcing  his  productions  in 
terms  that  might  appeal  to  the  ear  and  the 
mind  of  English  pseudo-estheticism — years, 
indeed,  before  he  became  the  inveterate  po- 
seur, and  when  earnest  art  was  enough  for 
him,  and  was  its  own  reward.  Do  we  really 
find  anything  finer  in  the  work  done  by  him 
when  striving  to  artificially  impress  his  pub- 
lic by  whimsically  attitudinizing  before  it.'* 
Assuredly  it  does  not  appear  so,  for  one 
reverts  to  these  ultimate  productions  and, 
through  the  mists  that  cloud,  for  sane  minds, 
some  of  his  later  work,  they  stand  out  clear, 
radiant,  and  individual,  two  masterpieces,  by 
one  who  may  not  perhaps  unqualifiedly  be 
named  master.  FRANK  FowLER. 

JN  England,  during  the  middle  part  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  —  the  period  at 
which  James  Whistler  began  to  paint 
pictures  —  the  national  artistic  touch  had 
become  rather  dull  and  heavy.  Story-tell- 
ing in  oil  or  water-colors  was  thought  to  be 
a  very  high  and  legitimate  sort  of  art.  Il- 
lustrations, pure  and  simple,  were  elaborated 
on  canvas  in  tints  so  bright  and  forced  that 
all  sense  of  proportion  and  values  was  often 
destroyed  or  sacrificed  to  The  Subject^  consid- 
ered then  of  paramount  importance.  Furni- 
ture— carved  rosewood  was  in  fashion — ran 
to  back-heavy  chairs;  and  grass-green  velvet 
carpets,  strewn  with  bunches  of  monstrous 
pink  roses,  were  tacked  down  under  hang- 
ings and  sofas  of  red  damask  in  the  belief 
that  they  "set  each  other  off." 

Into  the  middle  of  that  England,  so  well 
recorded  by  John  Leech,  there  dropped,  one 
day,  a  man  who  was  always  a  foreigner  in 
every  country  he  chose  to  inhabit;  or,  if 
you  please,  a  cosmopolitan.  He  had  spent 
a  part  of  his  childhood  in  Russia,  his  youth 
in  travel  and  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  his  early  manhood — after  the 
final  choice  of  painting  as  a  profession — in 
France,  where  he  saw,  and  understood,  the 
rise  of  landscape-painting  while  working  be- 
side Courbet.  At  West  Point  he  was  head 
of  the  drawing-classes,  both  mechanical  and 
free-hand.  Later,  he  drew  with  tiny  crow- 
quill  pens  many  hydrographic  maps  for  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Coast  Survey. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  Whistler 
could  have  painted  pretty  "genre, "  or  '  'story" 
pictures;  but  the  stodginess  of  official  art  re- 
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voited  him;  so  he  chose  to  represent  nature 
as  he  saw  it,  rather  than  as  it  appeared  when 
distorted  by  academic  goggles.  Like  nearly 
every  other  aggressive  preacher  of  any  truth, 
he  was  stoned.  But  he  went  on  steadily  re- 
asserting long-forgotten  facts — adding,  here 
and  there,  a  new  one  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  We  should  remember  that  he 
stood  out  single-handed  for  "impression" 
against  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
of  art ;  that  he  deliberately  avoided  what  is 
vulgarly  and  wrongly  called  ''finish" — the 
man  who  etched  in  Wapping  could  surely 
have  stippled  a  miniature  with  ease ! 

Now  these  are  some  of  his  achievements. 
He  brought  back  before  the  eyes  of  men 
that  quality  known  as  ' '  tone  "  in  painting,  and 
reestablished  the  principle  of  values  (a  term 
by  which  painters  describe  the  interrelation 
of  light,  shade,  and  color).  He  separated  the 
purely  pictorial  from  literary  entanglements. 
He  called  attention  to  the  beauty  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art  even  more  effectively  than 
did  the  De  Goncourt  brothers.  He  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  artist  and  fought  persistent- 
ly for  the  artist's  rights,  which  he  caused  (in 
France,  at  any  rate,)  to  be  defined  and  recog- 
nized before  the  courts  of  law. 

Perhaps  the  artist  was  a  trifle  more  jaunty 
and  cocky  than  he  would  have  been  under 
the  weight  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  for 
Whistler  was  poor.  Who  dares  to  say  that 
this  manner  was  not  used  as  a  cloak  to  hide 
his  want,  a  shield  to  guard  him  from  un- 
friendly, prying  eyes  ? 

Critics  still  complain  that  he  ''did  not 
carry  his  pictures  far  enough,"  by  which  I 
suppose  they  mean  that  there  was  not  enough 
definition  of  form  and  color  to  please  them. 
Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  this  quality,  or 
defect,  was  not  accidental.  In  the  search 
for  exact  truth  of  tone  and  value,  Whistler 
would  often  paint  and  repaint  ten — twenty — 
thirty — times,  the  same  scrap  of  background 
in  a  little  portrait,  never  allowing  it  to  leave 
his  hands  until  he  thought  it  to  be  true. 
With  "well  enough"  he  was  never  satisfied, 
no  matter  who  stood  by  and  praised.  He 
was  always  his  own  stern  judge — the  hardest 
of  them  all. 

We  cannot  enter,  here,  into  a  discussion 
of  the  w^rt/^j  in  painting.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  best  results  are  attained  by  a  series 
of  judicious  sacrifices  rather  than  by  brilliant 
execution  or  impartiality  of  polish.  When 
all  the   details  of  a  picture  are   treated  as 


equally  important,  the  whole  composition 
becomes  enfeebled.  Exhibition  of  great 
technical  dexterity  is  often  only  distracting. 
The  prime  idea  of  the  "impressionists"  was 
to  represent  what  anybody  would  see  in  na- 
ture if  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  central 
spot.  That  spot,  in  painting,  would  be  well 
enough  defined,  while  its  surroundings  dwin- 
dled off  toward  the  edges  of  the  canvas  some- 
what vaguely.  That  was  the  real  novelty 
in  picture-making  —  a  focus  with  indefinite 
edges.  Although  in  Whistler's  work  there 
was  no  excess,  no  trick,  no  fad,  every  new 
school  suffers  in  the  beginning  from  too  en- 
thusiastic overstatements,  by  its  devotees,  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  After 
awhile,  when  the  more  violent  assertions  be- 
come tempered  by  familiarity,  we  are  able  to 
see  for  ourselves  the  underlying,  fundamental 
truth,  and  wonder  why  it  was  not  always 
obvious. 

Except  in  the  Peacock  Room,  Whistler 
never  had  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do 
in  the  way  of  decoration.  That  he  brought 
about  the  use  of  monochromatic  schemes  is 
common  knowledge.  The  arrangement  of 
his  own  apartments  was  always  in  exquisite 
taste  and  charming  color.  Whatever  he  ac- 
complished in  this  way  was  done,  from  sheer 
necessity,  with  the  least  costly  materials,  dis- 
tempered walls,  simple  hangings,  inexpensive 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  perhaps  a  few  bits  of 
dainty  porcelain;  but  his  barest  room  had, 
invariably,  an  air  of  being  complete  and  thor- 
oughly well  furnished.  Someone  said,  on 
seeing  the  little  Chelsea  drawing-room,  "The 
worst  of  Jimmy's  rooms  is  that  you  cannot 
bring  in  an  extra  book  without  overcrowding 
them  !"  Those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
to  like  the  man,  claim  that  he  did  his  very 
best  in  all  his  work.  Even  where  it  falls  short 
in  the  sight  of  some  who  may  not  perceive  its 
aim,  the  supposed  neglect  or  carelessness  is 
intentional,  except  in  a  certain  group  of  can- 
vases taken,  unfinished,  from  Whistler's  stu- 
dio, in  those  painful  days  following  the  Ruskin 
trial,  and  never  afterward  continued.  We 
may  feel  sure  that  this  master  painted  as  well 
as  he  knew  how  to  do,  for  hijnsel/—3.n6.  for 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He 
never  made  a  compromise  with  art  in  all  his 
life.  Let  those  who  see  in  him  only  the 
nimble-witted  jester,  remember  that  he  never 
cracked  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  Art  or  of 
Religion,  and  that  all  his  talk  was  "fit  for 
publication."  HARPER  PENNINGTON. 
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From  the  pahiting  by  Chester  Harding,  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Julia  Clark  Voorhis. 
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THE    TROUT    OF    THE     NEPISIGUIT 

By  Frederic   Irland 

Photographs  by  Charles  D.  Joslyn  and  the  author 


A  TROUT  river  ought  not  to  be  too 
easy  of  approach.  Now  for  instance, 
there  is  the  Au  Sable,  in  northern 
Michigan.  One  railroad  crosses  near  its 
source,  and  another  at  its  mouth.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  take  the  train  and  go  to 
Grayling,  put  a  boat  into  the  water  close 
by  the  railroad  station,  and  float  without 


resort;  but  the  occupation  he  most  enjoys 
is  the  educating  of  trout.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  intelligence  displayed 
by  his  apt  pupils  in  differentiating  hve 
insects  that  fall  on  the  water  by  accident, 
from  spurious  creations  at  the  end  of  a 
string,  cast  on  the  surface  by  design.  If  a 
hundred  trout  rush  out  of  their  lairs  to  look 
effort  on  the  smooth,  strong  current  all  the    at  his  flies  in  the  course  of  a  day's  fishing. 


way  to  Lake  Huron,  unless  you  get  mixed 
up  with  the  overhanging  cedars  that  sweep 
the  river  in  many  places.  If  you  run  afoul 
of  them  you  will  upset,  and  then  you  will 
find  how  chilly  is  the  water  best  adapted 
to  the  health  of  trout.  The  piscatorial 
favors  of  that  river  are  at  the  disposal  of 
anyone  who  cares  to  accept  them.  So,  dur- 
ing the  open  season,  this  wonderful  stream 
is  crowded  with  fishermen.  It  is  rather  dis- 
quieting to  know  that  at  any  moment,  while 


and  only  five  of  them  are  deceived,  he  feels 
that  his  proteges  are  entitled  to  a  credit 
mark  of  95  per  cent.  If  the  sky  is  murky, 
and  the  breeze  makes  ripples  on  the  water, 
so  that  seventeen  fish  out  of  one  hundred  fall 
victims  to  their  own  inadvertence,  he  feels 
chagrined  that  his  scholars  are  becoming 
dull-wittedo  He  hopes  some  day  they  will 
attain  a  proficiency  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Then  they  will  be  safe  from  honest  men. 
After  a  day  when  the  trout  had  shown 


you  are  casting  over  a  likely  pool,  a  stranger  unusual  discernment,  and  I  had  taken  just 

may  hook  you  firmly  in  the  neck.  two  that  were  above  eight  inches  in  length, 

^  Last  June  my  friend  the  Fish  Commis-  I  told  the  Commissioner  we  ought  to  go  to  a 

sioner,  who  has  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  place  where  the  fish  were  as  the  heathen 

the  Au  Sable,  invited  me  to  visit  that  beauti-  in  their  blindness,  but  where  they  made  up 


ful  but  delusive  stream.  We  spent  several 
days  in  submitting  fine  specimens  of  the  fly- 
tier's  art  for  the  inspection  of  the  capricious 
fish.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  if  a 
trout  took  any  notice  at  all,  he  would  dart 


in  size  and  recklessness  w^bat  they  lacked  in 
discrimination.  I  said  he  had  developed 
the  intelhgence  of  the  Au  Sable  trout  to  a 
point  where  they  could  care  for  themselves, 
and  that  he  ought  to  bestow  some  of  the 


out  from  under  a  sunken  log,  give  one  sharp    blessings  of  civilization   on   other  watery 


look  at  the  fly  to  ascertain  the  maker's 
name,  flirt  his  tail  disdainfully,  and  return 
whence  he  came,  the  whole  thing  being  over 
in  about  a  second.  The  Commissioner 
does  not  always  fish„  In  the  closed  season 
he  may  be  found  hypnotizing  courts  of  last 


multitudes  far  away.  So  in  a  self-sacrificing 
missionary  spirit  he  consented  to  go,  and  in 
August,  when  we  knew  the  black  flies  would 
not  be  very  troublesome,  we  got  on  board  a 
sleeping-car  and  rode  a  thousand  miles  to 
New  Brunswick. 
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A  relative  of  mine  who  gets  his  geog-  sent  to  find  the  mountains  could  not  locate 

raphy  lessons  from  western  railroad  folders  them,  because  they  were  not  there.     This 

once  told  me  he  did  not  see  why  anyone  enabled  Daniel  Webster,  when  he  was  Sec-, 

should  go  to  New  Brunswick  to  fish,  be-  retary  of  State  fifty  years  afterward,  to  keep 

cause  the  map  he  looked  at  did  not  show  the  upper  half  of  Maine  as  a  part  of  the 

any  rivers;  but  if  you  will  examine  a  large  United  States;  and  for  this  piece  of  state- 

and  accurate  map  you  will  see  that  the  craft  his  reputation  in  New  Brunswick  is 

face  of  that  good  old  wilderness  is  seamed  damaged  to  this  day.     But  the  result  of  this 

with  hundreds  of  wrinkles.     Every  wrinkle  proceeding  was  that  when  the  Intercolonial 

is   a   stream,   and   some   of   them   are   so  Railway  was  buih,  being  a  mihtary  highway 

crooked  you  can  scarcely  tell  which  way  it   had   to  take  a  very  circuitous   course 

thev  run.     Their  sources  seem  inextricably  around  the  edge  of  the  Province,  to  keep 


tangled.  A  Massachu- 
setts college  professor 
has  devoted  his  vaca- 
tions for  several  years 
to  the  unravelhng  of 
these  watery  laby- 
rinths, and  his  ama- 
teur surveys  are  of 
great  value  to  the 
crown  land  ofiice.  He 
says  that  a  long  time 
ago  the  upper  waters 
of  the  great  St.  John 
River  used  to  flow 
across  New  Brunswick 
into  the  Bay  Chaleur; 
but  that  afterward  the 
backbone  of  the  coun- 
try was  elevated,  so 
that  part  of  the  river 
was  compelled  to  re- 
verse its  direction,  and 
the  water  cut  a  new 
channel  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  This  curious 
geological  performance 
ultimately  had  a  queer 
political    result.     The 


The  trout  that  died  happy. 


away  from  American 
soil,  and  so  the  centre 
of  New  Brunswick, 
instead  of  being  opened 
up  to  settlement,  was 
left  as  it  now  is,  a  com- 
plete wilderness. 

The  trip  planned  by 
the  Commissioner  and 
myself  was  a  journey 
bv  canoe,  from  the 
Maine  border  clear 
across  New  Brunswick 
to  the  Bay  Chaleur. 
Two  fine  streams,  the 
Tobique,  gliding  west- 
ward, and  the  Nepisi- 
guit, tumbling  toward 
the  east,  are  cradled  in 
lakes  which  are  only 
three  miles  apart,  and 
the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them  has  been 
an  Indian  portage 
from  immemorial  time. 

The  eastern  wood- 
land Indian  sticks  to 
the  water.     The  idea 


map-makers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  some  people  have  that  he  goes  through  the 
lived  in  London,  had  never  seen  the'coun-  forest  as  a  crow  flies  through  the  air,  in  a 
try,  and  did  not  know  that  some  of  these  perfectly  straight  line,  is  entirely  incorrect, 
far-away  rivers  in  Canada  had  broken  in  If  there  is  one  thing  the  Indian  knows  bet- 
two  and  taken  the  back  track.  They  knew  ter  than  another  it  is  that  in  the  woods  a 
there  were  some  rivers  that  flowed  into  the  straight  line  is  not  always  the  shortest  dis- 
St.  Lawrence,  and  some  that  fell  into  the  sea.  tance  between  two  points.^  His  idea  of 
Theyreasoned  that  there  ought  to  be  a  range  woodcraft  is  to  go  up  one  river  and  down 
of  mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  another  wherever  he  can;  and  nobody 
the  country;  and  because  the  mountains  knows  how  many  hundred  years  ago  the 
ought  to  be^here,  they  put  them  on  the  map.  Micmacs  and  Milicetes  of  New  Brunswick, 
After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  peace  taking  the  otter-trails  for  their  guidance, 
commissioners  agreed  on  this  imaginary  cleared  the  bushes  off  the  path  leading  from 
mountain  range  as  the  boundary  line  on  onewatershed  to  another.  The  Indians  are 
paper  between  Canada  and  the  United  nearly  all  gone  now,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
States.     The  unhappy  surveyors  who  were  for  the  moose  and  caribou. 


Ready  for  a  frebh  blart. — I'age  644. 


At  the  Forks  of  the  Tobique,  fifty-five 
miles  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the 
St.  John,  four  streams  unite  to  make  the 
main  river,  and  here  the  Tobique  Salmon 
Club  has  its  house.  This  is  occupied  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  but  beyond  it  no- 
body fives,  and  you  do  not  see  another 
human  habitation  until  you  reach  the  head 
of  the  settlement  on  the  lower  Nepisiguit, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away.  The 
Tobique  is  a  famous  salmon  stream,  and 
thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  Superintendent 
Tom  Allen  and  his  young  men,  who  watch 
over  the  salmon  fike  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  nobody  goes  up  river  to  fish  unless 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  The  Upper  Nepisi- 
guit is  too  far  away  from  the  settlements  to 
be  disturbed  by  poachers.  No  one  thinks 
of  fishing  much  for  trout  in  a  salmon 
country  anyway,  and  the  result  of  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  is  that  the  pools 
of  the  Upper  Nepisiguit  conceal  trout  large 
enough  to  swallow  young  ducks.  These 
waters,  including  the  nest  of  lakes  where 
the  river  is  hatched,  are  leased  for  fishing 
purposes  by  an  enterprising  young  man 


named  George  E.  x-lrmstrong,  who  lives 
down  at  Perth,  on  the  St.  John.  So  lightly 
are  the  privileges  esteemed,  because  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  water,  that  he  got  the 
whole  thing  for  ten  years,  for  fifty  dollars  a 
year. 

The  Commissioner's  daughters  can  cast 
a  fly  almost  as  far  and  fine  as  he  can, 
and  because  Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
New  Brunswick  no  woman  had  ever  taken 
the  canoe  trip  across,  and  because  the 
waters  of  the  Nepisiguit  are  very  wild  and 
beautiful,  these  young  ladies  prevailed 
upon  their  father  to  let  them  go  with  him. 

There  is  a  railroad  that  runs  up  the 
Tobique  twenty  miles  to  a  place  called 
Plaster  Rock,  where  fives  a  feudal  baron 
who  charges  passers-by  twenty  dollars  for 
the  use  of  a  spring  wagon  for  one  dav, 
to  take  them  to  the  Forks.  But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  fives  is  so  beautiful  that 
five  minutes  after  you  leave  him  you  for- 
get all  about  his  medicTval  way  of  doing 
things. 

Armstrong  had  been  notified  to  have  five 
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canoes  and  four  young 
men  of  the  country  at 
the  Forks,  ready  for  our 
journey.  It  was  in  the 
haying  season,  and  men 
were  not  easy  to  get. 
"When  they  know  you 
have  got  to  have  'em, 
they  hang  back,"  said 
Armstrong.  But  after  a 
pleasant  day  at  the  club- 
house enough  polers  and 
canoes  came  so  that  we 
made  a  start.  The 
Tobique  Salmon  Club 
placed  at  our  disposal 
the  whole  fishing  of  the 
Little  Tobique  on  our 
w^ay  up;  and  we  took 
from  its  pools  enough 
beautiful  fish — ten  and 


The  amphibious  canoe. 

twelve  pounders — to  show  that  the  salmon 
were  there.  Senator  Proctor,  of  the  Club, 
told  us  afterward  that  the  members  rarely 
or  never  fish  the  Little  Tobique,  and  he 
thought  we  were  entitled  to  the  fishing  by 
right  of  discovery.  The  other  branches  are 
considered  superior.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred fine  salmon  were  taken  with  the  fly 
last  summer  in  the  water  leased  by  this  club. 
The  branch  we  ascended  was  full  of  parr 
under  five  inches  in  length,  brilhant  in  the 


The  old  Indian  portage.— Page  642. 

iridescent  markings  that 
give  the  young  salmon 
his  distinctive  baby 
name. 

The  first  afternoon  we 
fished,    the    Commis- 
sioner killed  a  fine  httle 
twelve-pound  salmon  on 
a  six-ounce  rod.  He  had 
an    appliance  that  was 
new  to  me.     A  salmon 
requires  a  long  line,  for 
he  will   often  run   fifty 
}'ards  on  the  very  first 
rush  after  he  is  hooked. 
The  line  required,  if  all 
one  size,  makes  a  large 
and  clumsy  reel  neces- 
sary.   But  the  Commis- 
sioner had  a  moderate- 
sized  trout  reel  contain- 
ing thirty  yards  of  heavy 
casting  line,  and  beneath 
that,  spliced  on,  fifty  yards  of  hard  fine  run- 
ning line,  that  took  up  very  little  space  on 
the  reel, yet  was  strong  enough  for  any  strain. 
With  this  outfit  he  killed  his  first  fish  in  a 
very   short   time.      And  when  his  eldest 
daughter  hooked  a  fifteen-pound  fish — that 
is  a  chapter  by  itself. 

The  Tobique  is  full  of  holes  that  look  like 
splendid  salmon  pools.  Yet  the  fish  pass  by 
many  of  them  year  after  year,  and  are  found 
only  in  others  that  seem  less  hospitable. 


Salmon  puul  on  the  Upper  Tobique. — Page  644. 


Who  knows  the  way  of  the  eagle  in  the 
air,  or  of  the  salmon  in  the  sea?  Of  all 
fish  the  most  tantalizing,  he  has  been  the 
life-study  of  thousands  of  men.  Yet  how 
little  anyone  really  knows  about  him,  and 
how  conflicting  is  the  testimony  as  to  what 
is  known !  If  you  want  to  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  truth,  you 
can  form  that  opinion  quickly  by  sitting  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  in  a  fishing  club  some 
646 


evening  when  the  most  experienced  mem- 
bers are  present  and  feel  like  talking. 
There  is  scarcely  any  proposition  con- 
nected with  the  life  history  of  this  fish  upon 
which  any  two  men  of  forty  or  fifty  years' 
experience  in  salmon  fishing  will  agree. 
The  biography  of  the  fish  is  filled  with 
puzzling  blanks.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  in  his  infancy.  He  mysteriously  dis- 
appears, returns  during  adolescence,  and 


The  Nepisiguit  near  its  source. — Page  650. 


then  is  gone  again  until,  on  his  third  appear- 
ance, the  infant  has  grown  to  be  fully  ma- 
ture. Who  would  think  the  childish  smolt 
of  a  few  ounces,  that  slips  quietly  down  river 
in  the  early  spring,  could  come  back  the  same 
summer  in  the  pride  of  youth  as  a  three  or 
four  pound  grilse  ?  And  the  next  time  he 
goes,  upon  what  meat  doth  he  feed,  that  he 
jumps  to  maturity  and  ten  pounds'  weight  ? 
What  ports  does  he  visit  while  he  is  off  on 


his  deep-sea  cruise  ?  Where  does  he  keep 
the  chart  by  which,  after  his  far-away  wan- 
derings, he  unerringly  returns  to  his  birth- 
place ?  And  why  do  many  grilse  come  to 
some  rivers  and  comparatively  few  or  none 
to  others?  In  ■\Iiramichi  waters  there  are 
in  August  ten  grilse  to  every  full-grown 
salmon.  In  the  Tobique  there  are  scarcely 
any  grilse  at  all. 

Many  are  the  ways  of  propelling  water- 
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craft;  but  none,  I  think,  so  interesting  as 
poling  a  canoe  up  a  rapid  stream.  In 
comparatively  slow  currents  and  in  cross- 
ing lakes  the  paddle  is  always  used,  but  on 
a  roaring,  rocky  river,  full  of  bowlders, 
where  the  current  is  swift  and  full  of  turns, 
the  pole  is  indispensable. 

Although  the  canoe  is  still  the  universal 
means  of  summer  transportation  in  the 
larger  part  of  North 
America,  and  al- 
though, except  the 
raft,  it  is  the  oldest 
type  of  watercraf t  in 
use,  there  are  such 
variations  in  its 
form  in  different 
places  that  an  ex- 
perienced Canadian 
traveller,  if  he  came 
down  from  a  bal- 
loon, could  tell  pret- 
ty nearly  where  he 
was  as  soon  as  he 
saw  a  canoe.  On 
the  Miramichi  the 
pine  pirogue,  or  dug- 
out, thirty  feet  long, 
is  in  very  general 
use.  On  the  streams 
of  that  water  sys- 
tem there  is  little  or 
no  carrying,  and  the 
weight  of  the  canoe 
is  of  small  conse- 
quence. The  Mic- 
mac  birch-bark  of 
the  Nepisiguit  can 
be  recognized  half  a 
mile  off  by  its  high, 
bulging  centre.  The 
canoe  on  theTobique  is  a  home-made  prod- 
uct, but  the  model  is  borrowed  from  Maine. 
It  is  like  the  birch-bark  in  all  except  the 
outer  skin.  That  is  of  canvas,  stretched 
and  painted.  One  of  these  canoes,  twenty 
feet  long,  will  carry  a  surprising  load,  and  a 
man  who  knows  how  can  stand  in  the  stern 
and  push  it  up  stream  against  a  tremendous 
current.  To  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the 
setting-pole  it  is  a  demon  of  perversity,  and 
the  canoe  acts  worse  than  a  frightened  pig. 
It  dodges  first  one  way,  then  the  other.  It 
tries  to  turn  round,  to  back,  to  roll  over. 
The  pole  catches  between  sunken  bowlders, 
or  slips  on  a  smooth  rock,  or  dives  deep 


The  Commissioner  and  the  loon. — Page  653. 


into  an  undiscovered  hole  at  the  foot  of  a 
rapid,  where  pole-bottom  is  most  needed. 
Generally  the  new  poler  goes  out  into  the 
water.  I  have  done  some  hard  work  in  this 
line.  On  the  way  up  Tobique  I  poled  the 
Commissioner's  canoe  some  of  the  time. 
He  is  a  heavy  man,  but  he  got  a  board 
and  put  it  across  the  gunwales  for  a  seat. 
This  procedure  altered  what  experts  call 

the  metacentric 
height  of  the  canoe, 
and  my  friend  has 
not  yet  grown  tired 
of  telling  what  hap- 
pened. It  was  the 
finest  illustration  of 
unstable  equilibri- 
um I  have  ever  seen. 
One  day  I  felt  strong 
and  spurted  ahead 
of  the  other  canoes. 
Soon  we  came  to  a 
place  called  the 
Ledges,  where  the 
water  runs  swiftly 
and  silently  over 
rocks  smooth  as 
glass.  I  could  not 
get  the  pole  to  hold 
on  the  bottom.  First 
the  canoe  stood  still; 
then  it  began  to  sidle 
across  the  river  and 
to  settle  back,  in 
spite  of  my  most 
earnest  efforts.  The 
four  other  canoes, 
manned  by  experi- 
enced young  men  of 
the  country,  who 
had  poled  boats 
since  they  were  four  years  old,  all  filed  by 
me  in  stately  procession,  climbing  the  liquid 
hill  with  eff'ortless  ease,  while  I  remained 
stationary,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the 
spectators.  I  felt  humiliated  and  short  of 
breath.  The  Commissioner  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  this  event,  and  he  tells  it  cir- 
cumstantially. Some  day  I  will  get  him 
out  where  the  water  is  very  deep,  and  will 
capsize  the  canoe.  But  the  trouble  is,  he 
can  swim  farther  than  I  can.  Anyway,  I 
know  more  about  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  that  river  than  he  does. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Tobique  is  not 
worth    mentioning    as    a    trout    stream. 


Miles  of  white  water— Nepisiguit  River. — Page  654. 


Though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  its  head 
waters  were  once  connected  with  the 
Bathurst  lakes  that  now  form  the  sources 
of  the  Nepisiguit,  the  latter  are  filled  with 
trout,  but  the  Nictor  lakes  have  few  or 
none.  After  we  left  the  salmon  pools  we 
caught  enough  fish  for  an  occasional  meal 
as  long  as  we  were  on  Tobique  water,  but 
the  real  trout  fishing  was  on  the  other  side. 
There  are  a  few  deserted  lumber  camps 
on  the  way  up  the  Little  Tobique.  Some 
people  may  think  an  old  clearing  is  a  good 
place  to  pitch  a  group  of  tents.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  A  clear- 
ing soon  grows  up  to  tall  grass,  that 
shelters  mosquitoes  and  gnats.  It  is  filled 
with  bushes,  that  are  troublesome  to  cut 
away.  The  wood  supply  is  generally  poor, 
and  the  clearing  is  exposed  to  the  wind. 
The  very  finest  and  easiest  place  to  make 
camp  when  travelling  is  on  a  level  spot  in 
the  woods  where  not  a  tree  has  ever  been 
cut,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  grove  of  birches. 


Here  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe  ckar  away  all 
the  underbrush.  The  birch  makes  a  lovely 
night  fire.  There  are  balsams  for  hough- 
ing the  beds,  and  tenting  on  such  a  spot  is 
the  luxury  of  out-door  life. 

A  week  from  the  time  we  left  the  Forks 
of  the  Tobique  we  reached  Nictor  Lake, 
where  rises  the  great  bald  dome  of  Saga- 
mook  Mountain,  the  second  peak  of  the 
Province  in  height.  A  storm  had  been 
entangled  in  the  hills  for  days,  and  at 
Nictor  Lake  we  saw  its  ineft'ectual  efforts 
to  escape.  The  clouds  sailed  down  the 
valley,  rolled  up  against  Sagamook,  and 
came  curling  over  the  top  in  great  white 
blankets  that  tucked  the  mountain  snugly 
away  to  sleep.  Night  slowly  fell.  The 
rain  beat  a  long  tattoo  upon  the  tight  can- 
vas of  the  tents.  The  glowing  logs  out- 
side, in  the  third  and  best  stage  of  a  birch 
fire,  sent  out  tiny  puffs  of  steam  w^here  the 
drops  of  water  struck,  exploding  the  film  of 
ashes,  and  producing  that  little  miracle, 
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which  no  one  will  believe  who  has  not  seen 
it,  the  fire  that  burns  more  brightly  because 
of  a  steady  pour  of  rain.  The  perfume  of 
the  woods  filled  the  air.  The  warmth  of 
the  fire  soothed  weary  limbs.  The  melody 
of  the  raindrops  was  accompanied  by  the 
harmony  of  the  wind-swept  tree-tops  and 
the  waves  on  the  lake  shore.  From  the 
ladies'  tent  came  little  chirps  and  gigghngs, 
like  the  chatter  of  young  swallows  in  a 
chimney.  By  the  guides'  fire  somebody  was 
droning  an  oft-told  narrative.  How  much 
better  story-teller  is  the  primitive  man  than 
the  busy,  newspaper-reading  dweller  of  the 
town!  To  the  dull  senses  of  the  sleepy 
ones  the  voice  of  the  tale-teller  seemed  to 
float  on  and  on,  getting  fainter  and  more 
distant,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  murmur  of 
the  forest  sounds.  That  was  when  sleep 
came. 

Then,  as  the  night  passed,  the  wind  went 
down  and  the  rain  ceased.  The  fire  burned 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  chill  of  the  damp- 
ness crept  into  the  tent.  It  grew  cold,  and 
the  lightest  sleeper  began  to  dream  of  walk- 
ing barefoot  in  the  snow.  Miles  and  miles 
he  trudged  over  arctic  wastes,  world- with- 
out-end.  Then,  after  what  seemed  to  be 
hours  of  shivering,  he  woke  to  wonder  if 
anyone  would  fix  the  fire.  The  callous 
roustabouts  in  the  guides'  tent,  would  they 
be  frozen  first?  Not  they.  Not  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  the  awakened 
dreamer  rose  and  threw  on  logs  without  stint, 
till  the  bright  flames  shot  up  and  flashed  far 
out  on  the  lake,  and  a  foolish  loon,  fright- 
ened by  the  blaze,  shouted  hysterically  to 
her  mate  that  the  woods  were  burning  up. 
How  quickly  it  got  warm  again !  The  can- 
vas steamed.  Sleep  once  more,  and  the  next 
thing,  the  sun  was  peering  over  the  corner  of 
Sagamook,  and  the  wilderness  was  wide 
awake. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  wathin  moder- 
ate distance  from  New  York  that  shows  the 
tremendous  results  of  glacial  action  so  well 
as  central  New  Brunswick.  The  upper  end 
of  Nictor  Lake  is  filled  with  huge  bowlders 
that  mark,  the  terminal  limit  of  some  ancient 
ice-stream,  which  laid  down  there,  one  by 
one,  the  rocky  burdens  it  had  carried  as  far 
as  it  could.  These  piled-up  rocks  fill  the 
lake  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
as  the  canoe  floated  over  them,  it  gave  one  a 
creepy  sensation  to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  unfortunate  who  fell  in  among 


them,  and  got  his  leg  caught  in  some  slip- 
pery crevice.  Even  the  best  swimmer  would 
have  a  poor  chance.  More  than  one  New 
Brunswick  lake  is  bounded  by  a  curved 
dike  that  looks  as  if  it  was  dredged  up ;  but 
these  embankments  are  of  glacial  origin. 

On  the  shore  of  Mud  Lake,  next  above 
Nictor,  and  the  last  water  on  the  Tobique 
side,  Adam  Moore,  a  famous  guide,  has  a 
cabin  that  he  uses  in  moose-hunting  time, 
but  leaves  deserted  the  rest  of  the  year.  It 
w^as  while  we  were  looking  at  this  cabin  that 
one  of  the  polers  began  waving  his  arms  to  at- 
tract our  attention.  When  we  went  down 
where  the  canoes  were,  he  showed  us  a  moose 
in  the  water  up  to  its  neck,  feeding  on  pond- 
lily  roots.  Every  few  minutes  it  w^ould 
reach  down  into  the  mud,  and  be  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Two  of  the  boys  took  a  canoe 
and  paddled  between  the  moose  and  the 
shore,  on  the  windward  side,  where  it  would 
smell  them,  and  so  be  driven  out  into  the  lake 
toward  the  main  party.  This  programme 
worked  well,  and  the  moose  waded  and  swam 
away  from  the  one  canoe,  straight  toward  the 
four  others  that  it  had  not  winded.  Going 
through  the  water  the  moose  stretched  its 
neck  forward  in  a  ridiculous  attitude.  When 
it  reached  the  shore  it  was  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  nearest  canoe. 
As  it  was  about  to  enter  the  woods  the  man 
who  had  the  camera  hastily  secured  a  pict- 
ure, consisting  mostly  of  the  bow  of  his 
canoe.  These  little  episodes  make  wilder- 
ness photography  enjoyable. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  spring  an  old 
Indian  and  his  two  sons  killed  one  hundred 
and  sixty  moose  near  the  head  of  the  To- 
bique, and  started  down  the  river  with  the 
skins  on  a  raft.  When  they  got  into  the  strong 
water  of  the  Tobique  Narrows  the  raft  struck 
a  rock  and  was  upset,  and  the  Indian  lost  all 
his  cargo.  The  moose  were  pretty  scarce  for 
awhile  under  such  treatment;  but  thanks  to 
the  enlightened  game  laws  of  the  Province 
they  have  increased  so  wonderfully  that 
probably  there  would  be  little  difiiculty  in 
repeating  that  Indian's  performance  at  any 
time  when  the  snow  is  deep  in  the  spring.  It 
is  also  pretty  certain  that  anyone  attempting 
the  experiment  would  go  to  jail  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life. 

From  Mud  Lake  the  old  portage  runs  to 
the  first  Bathurst  lake,  the  source  of  the 
Nepisiguit.  This  forest  path  begins  in  a 
balsam  swamp,  and  rises  a  little  toward  the 
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lake,  through  a  spruce  forest.  The  Com- 
missioner enHvened  the  three  miles  by  fre- 
quent hahs  to  knock  gum  off  the  trees  with 
a  pole,  spying  the  inconspicuous  little  ex- 
crescences on  the  brown  trunks  with  the 
precision  of  a  professional  gum-picker,  an 
accomphshment  he  learned  when  a  boy  in 
Vermont. 

There  are  few^  places  in  North  America 
as  beautiful  as  Bathurst  Lake.  In  every 
direction  there  is  a  wilderness  of  low  moun- 
tain peaks,  covered  with  unbroken  forest. 
A  number  of  small  streams  pour  down  into 
the  lake,  and  in  August  the  trout  gather  in 
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the  cooler  water  opposite  the  mouths  of 
these  rivulets.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the 
lake,  and  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
canoes  to  be  carried  across  the  portage,  we 
began  to  see  evidences  in  the  air  that  there 
were  fish  in  the  water.  Fishhawks,  cranes 
and  kingfishers  were  abundant,  and  there 
were  more  loons  on  the  lake  than  was  good 
for  the  trout.  The  Commissioner  made  a 
remarkable  shot  at  a  kingfisher,  killing  it 
with  a  .30-30  rifle  at  fully  a  hundred  yards. 
He  hates  the  birds  that  prey  upon  his  pets. 
Armstrong  has  a  camp  on  Bathurst  Lake, 
and  as  soon  as  we  reached  it,  the  girls  went 
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fishing.  There  were  nine  people  to  fish 
for,  and  all  hungry.  Two  canoes  moving 
slowly,  and  not  getting  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  camp,  took  forty  trout  on  two  rods 
in  less  than  an  hour.  The  fish  were  very 
uniform  in  size,  most  of  them  being  about 
half  a  pound  in  weight.  Such  fishing  was 
too  good  to  be  fun.  All  the  smaller  ones 
were  promptly  put  back  in  the  water,  but 
even  then  it  was  too  soon  over.  Most  of 
the  time  both  rods  were  bent.  Only  a  cast  or 
two,  and  a  trout  was  hooked.  Sometimes  he 
broke  away,  but  there  was  no  time  to  mourn. 
Another  promptly  took  his  place. 

It  had  rained  at  some  time  during  every 
day  but  one  since  we  started ;  but  the  next 
day  there  was  an  exhibition  dow^n-pour 
that  no  one  can  conceive  of  unless  he  has 
seen  it  rain  on  a  mountain  lake.  It  always 
seems  to  be  raining  harder  on  the  water 
than  over  the  land  anyway.  During  one 
of  the  lulls  I  paddled  the  Commissioner  out 
after  loons.  In  the  days  of  the  slow-velocity 
rifle,  with  smoking  powder,  it  was  of  little 
use  to  shoot  at  a  loon  on  a  large  lake.  The 
creature  would  dive  before  the  bullet  struck. 


and  reappear  a  long  way  off,  diving  again  as 
soon  as  he  took  one  breath.  But  the  high- 
power  smokeless  rifle  is  too  quick  for  him. 
He  cannot  dive  soon  enough.  We  were  only 
out  a  few  minutes,  and  came  back  with  two 
dead  loons.  The  guides  w^ould  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  when  the  Commissioner  called  to 
them  to  come  out  of  the  camp  to  look  at  the 
great  birds.  That  one  morning's  work  pre- 
served the  lives  of  more  trout  last  summer 
than  all  the  fish  that  were  taken  by  all  the 
people  who  fished  in  the  lake.  Two  men 
had  been  there  before  us,  but  they  had  gone. 
Some  people  think  the  loons,  kingfishers, 
fishhawks,  sheldrakes,  cranes,  otters,  minks, 
and  other  creatures  that  prey  on  the  fish  do 
no  harm  to  the  supply,  because  they  only 
catch  the  slower  and  feebler  ones,  and  thus 
keep  up  the  standard  of  vigor  among  them; 
but  the  trout  destroyed  by  their  forest  ene- 
mies, in  such  a  lake  as  Bathurst,  must 
amount  to  many  thousands  ever}'  year. 
Fishing  with  the  fly,  a  few  days  each  season, 
is  about  the  same  as  taking  a  bucketful  of 
water  out  of  the  lake  each  morning,  so  far 
as  the  supply  is  concerned. 
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The  Trout  of   the  Nepisiguit 


We  stayed  a  couple  of 
days  in  camp,  while  the 
Armstrong  brigade  were 
carrying  all  the  freight 
across  the  portage.  The 
girls  made  blueberry  pies 
and  red  raspberry  short- 
cakes ;  so  that  the  Com- 
missioner and  I  lived  too 
high.  Then  we  started 
down  the  Nepisiguit,  and 
day  by  day  we  saw  the  life 
history  of  a  river,  from  its 
cradle  to  the  sea.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  typical  Can- 
adian stream.  Rising 
in  a  group  of  spring-fed. 


I 
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mountain  lakes,  it  has  a  goodly  volume  of 
water  from  the  start.  All  the  way  down  it  is 
broken,  at  frequent  intervals,  by  long  reaches 
of  bowlder-strewn  rapids.  Sometimes  it  is 
compressed  between  perpendicular  walls, 
where  a  glacier  long  ago  threw  up  a  barrier 
that  turned  it  from  its  former  bed,  and  then 
the  river  slowly  cut  back  to  the  channel  it 
liked  best.  In  two  or  three  places  the  proc- 
ess is  yet  unfinished,  and  a  cataract,  without 


Canoe  surgery — mending  a  break. 

haste  and  without  rest,  is  gnawing  at  the 
solid  rock,  century  in  and  out. 

Armstrong  only  sees  his  river  about  once 
a  year,  and  none  of  the  guides  except  him- 
self had  ever  been  down  the  Nepisiguit. 
One  of  them  had  been  a  sailor,  and  he 
talked  every  day  of  seeing  the  salt  water 
again.  Sometimes  when  I  heard  their  stories 
of  the  lumber  camps,  and  the  animals  in  the 
woods,  and  the  pride  of  their  strength,  I 
washed  I  had  been  born  where  they  were. 
If  they  say  of  a  person  in  that  country,  "  He 
is  a  mighty  able  man,"  they  always  mean 
that  he  is  physically  strong.  The  craft  of 
the  lawyer,  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  do 
not  much  appeal  to  them.  But  they  are 
fine  fellows,  of  the  same  ancestry  as  our- 
selves, and  they  ought  to  be  Americans. 
But  their  wilderness  is  better  as  it  is.  If 
New  England  had  remained  British,  there 
might  be  moose  among  the  Berkshires  yet 
and  salmon  in  the  Connecticut. 

The  boys  had  all  heard  about  the  im- 
))etuous  waters  of  the  Nepisiguit,  and  were 
greatl}'  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  their  passengers  through  safely. 
The  continued  rains  had  raised  the  water, 
but  in  that  country,  no  matter  how  high  the 
flood,  the  rivers  remain  clear.  Armstrong 
said  the  high  water  made  the  fishing  poor, 
but  at  that  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  way  of  trout  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
heaviest  fish  we  took  from  the  Nepisiguit 
was  caught  by  a  girl,  and  it  weighed  four 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  We  did  not 
waste  one  fish  on  the  whole  trip.  It  was  a 
touching:  thino:   to  see   the  Fish  Commis- 
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sioner,  after  hooking  just  one  more  three- 
pounder,  and  exhausting  the  poor  fish  till 
it  could  not  sit  up  straight,  hold  the  trout 
right  side  up  with  one  hand  in  the  water, 
in  order  that  it  might  breathe  more  easily, 
and  smooth  its  ruffled  fins  with  the  other 
hand,  till  the  trout  suddenly  revived  and 
shot  away! 

But  the  greatest  fun  of  all  was  running 
the  heavy  rapids.  I  had  for  a  poler  a  boy 
named  Harry,  who  I  think  would  try  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids  below  Niagara  if  anyone 
dared  him  to  do  so.  At  the  first  white  water 
we  struck,  after  all  the  canoes  had  gone 
down  in  safety,  and  Harry,  coming  last, 
had  picked  out  a  channel  for  himself,  the 
Commissioner  said,"Harry,I  would  give  five 
dollars  to  get  a  photograph  of  your  canoe 
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coming  over  that  rapid."  "  I'll  run  it  over 
again  for  a  dollar,"  said  Harry.  So  we  took 
the  canoe  back  over  the  portage,  and  ran 
down  again.  All  the  rest  of  the  way  down 
river  Harry  was  looking  for  rapids  to  run, 
that  no  one  else  wanted  to  try,  till  the  peo- 
ple whose  baggage  was  in  our  canoe  came 
and  insisted  that  the  freight  be  carried  else- 
where. They  said  they  did  not  so  much 
mind  two  fools  being  drowned,  if  that  was 
what  we  wanted,  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  clothes  lost. 

There  are  two  ways  of  running  through 
rough  water  among  bowlders.  One  is  to 
keep  checking  the  canoe  and  to  drop 
down  easily.  The  other  is  to  pole  vigor- 
ously, and  by  going  faster  than  the  water 
keep  steerage-way.     Harry  always  waited 
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at  the  head  of  a  rough  stretch  till  the  other 
canoes  were  well  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
ran  down  at  full  speed. 

My  camera  is  an  experienced  traveller. 
Twice  on  other  trips  it  has  floated  down 
river  in  capsizes.  This  year,  because 
everybody  was  watching  to  see  us  swamped, 
nothing  happened.  The  only  upset  on  the 
whole  trip  was  once  when  Fred  Watters,  who 
carried  freight  only,  was  bringing  his  craft 
down  a  decharge  after  the  luggage  had  been 
carried  around.  We  were  all  watching 
him,  and  as  he  shot  over  the  last  pitch  into 
a  smooth  pool,  he  brought  his  paddle  down 
flat  on  the  water  with  a  slap,  and  the  handle 
broke  off  short.  Of  course  he  went  out; 
but  he  was  back  again  in  an  instant. 

All  the  way  down  river  we  drove  ahead 
of  us  flocks  of  young  fish-ducks,  that  could 
not  yet  rise  from  the  water,  but  beat  it 
with  their  wings,  giving  them  their  local 
name  of  flappers.  On  the  more  frequent- 
ed rivers  these  ducks  are  known  as  the 
Poacher's  Friends,  because  they  always 
flee  from  an  approaching  canoe,  and  so 
give  timely  notice  of  the  coming  fish- 
warden.  But  on  this  wild  stream  we  saw 
neither  poacher  nor  warden,  nor  any  other 
stranger,  till  we  got  to  the  end  of  Arm- 
strong's lease,  at  the  Great  Falls.  Here 
we  waited  for  the  stuff  to  be  portaged  a  mile 
around  the  gorge  of  the  falls,  and  when  we 
looked  up  from  a  game  of  four-handed 
cribbage  it  gave  us  a  curious  start  to  see, 
standing  twenty  feet  away,  a  man  who 
manifestly  was  no  guide  of  ours.  It  was 
the  warden  of  the  lower  river,  come  from 
town  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  deserted  club- 
house a  httle  way  below.  The  news  had 
gone  around  the  Province  that  there  was  a 
fishing  party  coming  across,  and  he  was 
there  to  welcome  us;  also  to  see  that  we 
did  no  meddling  with  the  salmon,  for  the 
season  had  closed.  Trout  were  yet  a  legal 
prey,  but  not  the  big  jumpers. 


The  Great  Falls  of  the  Nepisiguit,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  would  furnish  an  im- 
mense water  power.  Some  people  wanted 
to  put  a  pulp-miU  there,  and  when  they 
went  to  see  how  much  the  salmon  fishers 
would  take  for  their  rights,  they  found  out. 
The  owners  of  the  fishing  privileges  would 
take  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
pulp-mill  project  languishes;  and  may  it 
die  the  death  and  be  eternally  damned! 

We  had  brought  with  us  a  special  case 
of  Fishwarden's  Joy,  for  the  promotion  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  strangers.  When 
we  offered  some  of  this  to  the  guardian 
of  the  Nepisiguit  he  would  have  none  of  it. 
That  evening  after  supper  the  boys  asked 
him  his  nationality,  and  he  said  he  was  a 
Methodist.  We  concluded  that  the  salmon 
of  the  lower  Nepisiguit  were  pretty  safe,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned. 

The  next  day  we  began  to  see  places 
where  people  had  cut  the  wild  hay  along 
the  river,  and  at  noon  we  came  to  a  crew 
of  men  building  a  wing-dam  to  keep  the 
logs  in  the  channel  at  the  Pabineau  Falls. 
Then,  as  we  ran  down,  we  surprised  a 
farm-house  on  the  river  bank.  We  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  settlement. 

We  shot  beneath  the  high  spans  of  the 
railroad  bridge,  portaged  around  the  last 
rock-bound  rapid,  and  met  the  htde  float- 
ing bits  of  sand  that  marked  the  incoming 
of  the  flood  tide.  An  hour  later  we  stepped 
ashore  at  Bathurst,  and  heard  that  the 
America's  cup  was  still  in  New  York. 

That  night  there  was  a  grand  sale  of 
slightly  worn  canoes,  and  the  guides 
grinned  at  the  prices  they  received.  But 
it  is  fair  for  a  Tobiquer  to  get  the  better 
of  a  Bathurst  man  any  day.  The  next 
morning  the  boys  started  home  by  rail;  and 
because  there  is  no  short  cut  across,  it  took 
them  two  days  to  go  around.  May  the  man 
be  paralyzed  who  plans  a  railroad  to  destroy 
that  lovely  wilderness ! 
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THE     TRAIL    OF    THE     SAXON 


By  John   Fox,  Jr. 


N  amphitheatre  of  feathery 
clouds  ran  half  around  the 
horizon    and    close   to   the 
water's  edge;  midway  and 
toward  Russia  rose  a  great 
dark  shadow  through  which 
the  sun  shone  faintly.   Such  was  the  celes- 
tial setting  for  the  entrance  of  a  certain  ship 
some  ten  days  since  at  sunset  into  the  har- 
bor of  Yokohama  and  the  Land  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun ;  but  no  man  was  to  guess  from  the 
strange  pictures,  strange  people,  and  jum- 
bled mass  of  new  ideas  and  impressions 
waiting  to  make  his  brain  dizzy  on  shore, 
that  the  big  cloud  aloft  was  the  symbol  of 
actual  war.    No  sign  was  to  come,  by  night 
or  by  day,  from  the  tiled  roofs,  latticed 
windows,  paper  houses,  the  foreign  archi- 
tectural monstrosities  of  wood  and  stone; 
the  lights,  lanterns,  shops — tiny  and  brill- 
iantly lit;  the  innumerable  rickshas,    the 
swift  play  under  them  of  muscular  bare 
brown  legs  which  bore  thin-chested  men 
who  run  open-mouthed  and  smoke  ciga- 
rettes while  waiting  a  fare;  the   musical 
chorus  of  getas  clicking  on  stone,  mounted 
by  men  bareheaded  or  in  billycock  hats; 
httle  women  in  kimonas;   ponies  with  big 
bellies,  apex  rumps,  bushy  forelocks  and 
mean  eyes ;  rows  of  painted  dolls  caged  be- 
hind barred  windows  and  under  the  glare 
of  electric  lights — expectant,  waiting,  pa- 
tient— hour  by  hour,  hour  by  hour,  night 
after  night,   no  suggestion  save  perhaps  in 
their  idle  patience;  coohes  with  push  carts, 
staggering    under    heavy    loads,    "carga- 
dores"  in  straw  hats  and  rain  coats  of 
rushes,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  walk- 
ing Httle  haycocks — no  sign  except  in  flags, 
the  red  sunbursts  of  Japan,  along  now  and 
then  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes — flags  which 
for  all  else  one  could  know,  might  have  been 
hung  out  for  a  hoHday. 

For  more  than  a  month  I  had  been  on 
the  trail  of  the  Saxon,  the  westward  trail  on 
which  he  set  his  feet  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  he  cut  the  apron-strings  of 
Mother  England,  turned  his  back  on  her, 
and,  without  knowing  it,  started  back  to- 
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ward  her  the  other  way  round  the  world  to 
clasp  hands,  perhaps,  again  across  the  Far 
East.  Where  he  started,  I  started,  too, 
from  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  over  which 
he  first  saw  the  Star  of  Empire  beckoning 
westward  only.  I  went  through  a  black 
tunnel  straight  under  the  trail  his  moc- 
casined  feet  wore  over  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  stopped,  for  a  moment,  in  a  sleeper  on 
the  spot  where  he  pitched  his  sunset  camp 
for  the  night ;  and  the  blood  of  his  footprints 
still  was  there. 

"  This  is  a  hell  of  a  town,"  said  the  con- 
ductor cheerfully. 

I  waited  for  an  explanation.  It  came. 
"  Why,  I  went  to  a  nigger-minstrel  show 
here  the  other  night.  A  mountaineer  in  the 
gallery  shot  a  nigger  and  a  white  man  dead 
in  the  aisle,  but  the  band  struck  up  "  Dix- 
ie," and  the  show  never  stopped.  But  one 
man  left  the  house  and  that  was  Bones. 
They  found  him  at  the  hotel,  but  he  refused 
to  go  back.  '  I  can't  be  funny  in  that  place,' 
he  said." 

Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  each  one  of 
those  three,  the  slayer  and  the  slain — the 
Saxon  through  the  arrogance  of  race,  the 
African  through  the  imitative  faculty  that 
has  given  him  something  of  that  same  arro- 
gance toward  the  people  of  other  lands- 
felt  himself  the  superior  of  any  Oriental 
with  a  yellow  skin.  And  now  when  I  think 
of  the  exquisite  courtesy  and  ceremony  and 
gentle  poHteness  in  this  land,  I  smile;  then 
I  think  of  the  bearing  of  the  man  toward 
the  woman  of  this  land,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  man — even  the  mountaineer — tow- 
ard the  woman  in  our  own  land,  and  the 
place  the  woman  holds  in  each — and  the 
smile  passes. 

Along  that  old  wilderness  trail  I  went 
across  the  Ohio,  through  prairie  lands, 
across  the  rich  fields  of  Iowa,  the  plains  of 
Nebraska,  over  the  Rockies,  and  down  into 
the  great  deserts  that  stretch  to  the  Sierras. 
Along  went  others  who  were  concerned  in 
that  trail :  three  Japanese  students  hurry- 
ing home  from  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, bits  of  that  net  work  of  eager  investi- 
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gation  that  Japan  has  spread  over  the  globe 
— quiet,    unobtrusive    Httle    fellows    who 
rushed  for  papers  at  every  station  to  see 
news  of  the  war;   three  Americans  on  the 
way  to  the  Philippines  for  the  Government ; 
an  English  Major  of  Infantry  and  an  Eng- 
lish Captain  of  Cavalry  and  a  pretty  Eng- 
lish girl ;  and  two  who  in  that  trail  had  no  in- 
terest—French correspondents.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  only  two  seven-masted  vessels 
in  the  world  coUided  one  night  in  mid- 
ocean.      Well,  these  sons  of  France — the 
only  ones  on  their  mission,  perhaps,  in 
broad  America  collided  not  only  on  the 
same  train,  the  same  sleeper,  and  the  same 
section,  I  was  told,  but  both  were  gazetted 
for  the  same  lower  berth.      Each  asserted 
his  claim  with  a  politeness  that  became  ges- 
ticulatory    and    vociferous.       Conductor, 
brakeman,  and  porter  came  to  the  scene  of 
action.     Nobody  could  settle  the  dispute, 
so  the   correspondents   exchanged   cards, 
claimed  GalHc  satisfaction  mutually,  and 
requested  the  conductor  to  stop  the  train 
and  let  them  get  off  and  fight.     The  con- 
ductor explained  that,  much  as  he  person- 
ally would  like  to  see  the  scrap,  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  speed  of  the  Overland 
Limited  made  tarrying  impossible.     With- 
out rapiers  I  have  often  wondered  how  those 
two  sons  of  France  would  have  drawn  each 
other's  blood.     Each  still  refused  to  take 
the  upper  berth,  but  next  day  they  were 
friends,  and  came  over  sea  arm  and  arm 
practically  on  shipboard,  and  arm  and  arm 
they  practically  are  in  Japan  to-day. 

Through  the  stamping  grounds  of  Wis- 
ter's  "  Virginian  "  and  other  men  of  fact  and 
fiction  in  the  West,  the  trail  led — through 
barren  wastes  with  nothing  alive  in  sight 
except  an  occasional  flock  of  gray,  starved 
sheep  with  a  lonely  herder  and  his  sheep- 
dog watching  us  pass,  while  a  blue-eyed 
frontiersman  gave  me  more  reasons  for 
race  arrogance  with  his  tales  of  western 
ethics  in  the  old  days:  How  men  trusted 
each  other  and  were  not  deceived  in  friend- 
ship and  in  trade ;  how  they  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  each  other  without  regret,  and  no 
wish  for  reward,  and  honored  and  protected 
women  always. 

^  Then  forty  miles  of  snowsheds  over  the 
Sierras,  and  the  trail  dropped  sheer  into  the 
dewy  green  of  flowers,  gardens,  and  fruit- 
tree  blossoms,  where  the  grass  was  lush, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  fat,  and  the  fields 


looked  like  rich  orchards — to  end  in  the 
last  camp  of  the  Saxon,  San  Francisco — 
where  the  heathen  Chinee  walks  the  streets, 
where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  bronze 
galley  has  motionless  sails  set  to  the  winds 
that  blow  through  a  little  park,  where  Bret 
Harte's  memory  is  soon  to  be  honored  in 
a  similar  way,  and  where  a  man  claimed 
that  the  civihzation  of  the  trail  had  leaped 
in  one  bound  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  And  I  wondered  what  the  interme- 
diate Saxons,  over  whose  heads  that  leap 
was  made,  would  have  to  say  in  answer. 

He  had  sailed  one  wide  ocean — this 
Saxon — the  wider  one  was  a  child's  play  on 
a  mill-pond  with  a  boat  of  his  own  making, 
and  I  followed  him  on. 

On  the  dock  two  days  later  I  saw  my 
first  crowd  of  Japanese,  in  Saxon  clothes, 
waving  flags,  and  giving  Saxon  yells  to  their 
countrymen  who  were  going  home  to  fight. 
After  that,  but  for  an  occasional  march  of 
those  same  countrymen  on  the  steerage 
deck  to  the  measure  of  a  war- song,  no  more 
tidings,  or  rumors  or  suggestions  of  war. 

Seven  days  later,  long,  slowly  rising 
slopes  of  moutains  veiled  in  mist  came  in 
view,  and  we  saw  waves  of  many  colors 
washing  the  feet  of  newest  America, 
where  the  Saxon  has  pitched  his  latest  but 
not  his  most  Eastern — as  I  must  say  now — 
camp;  and  where  he  is  patching  a  human 
crazy  quilt  of  skins  from  China,  Japan, 
Portugal,  America,  England,  Africa.  The 
patching  of  it  goes  swiftly,  but  there  will  be 
one  hole  in  the  quilt  that  will  never  be  filled 
again  on  this  earth,  for  the  Hawaiian  is 
going,  as  he  himself  says  he  is,  "pau," 
which  in  English  means  finished,  done  for, 
doomed.  Now  girls  who  are  three-quar- 
ters Saxon  dance  the  hula-hula  for  tourists, 
and  but  for  a  movement  of  their  feet,  it  is 
the  dance  of  the  East  wretchedly  and  vul- 
garly done,  and  the  spectator  would  wipe 
away,  if  he  could,  every  memory  but  the 
waihng  song  of  the  woman  with  the  guitar 
— a  song  which  to  my  ear  had  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  dance  than  the  chant  of 
high  mass  could  have  with  a  Bacchanalian 
orgy. 

At  a  big  white  hotel  that  night  hundreds 
of  people  sat  in  a  brilhantly  ht  open-air  gar- 
den with  a  stone  floor  and  stone  balustrade, 
and  heard  an  Hawaiian  band  of  many  na- 
tionalities play  the  tunes  of  all  nations,  and 
two  women  give  vent  to  that  adaptation  of 
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the  Methodist  hymn  that  passes  for  an 
Hawaiian  song. 

Every  possible  human  mixture  of  blood 
I  had  seen  that  day,  I  fancied,  but  of  the 
morals  that  caused  the  mixture  I  will  not 


^heiW 


daughter  of  the  man  who  was  mayor  whe 
Perry  opened  the  sea  portals  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  whose  guest  Perry  w^as,  and 
whose  friend. 

Fin  San's  people  lost  their  money  once, 


speak,  for  the  looseness  of  them  is  climatic    and  she  opened  the  tea-house,  as  the  Amer- 


and  easily  explained.  I  am  told  that  after 
five  or  six  years  the  molecules  even  in  the 
granite  of  the  New  England  character  be- 
gin to  get  restless.  Still  there  seems  to  be 
hope  on  the  horizon. 

At  midnight  a  bibulous  gentleman  de- 
scended from  a  hack  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

'J'  Roderick  Random,"  he  said  to  his  Por- 
tuguese driver,  "this  is  a  bum-m  town," 
spelling  the  word  out  thickly.  Roderick 
smiled  wdth  polite  acquiescence.  The  bibu- 
lous gentleman  spoke  likewise  to  the  watch- 
man at  the  door. 

Quite  right,  sir,"  said  the  watchman. 


ican  girl  under  similar  circumstances  would 
have  taken  to  the  typewriter  and  the  sten- 
ographer's pen.  The  house  has  a  year  of 
life  for  almost  every  one  of  the  steps  that 
mount  to  it,  which  is  ancient  life  for  Japan, 
where  fires  make  an  infant  life  of  three 
years  for  the  average  Japanese  home.  The 
tea  girls  are  Fin  San's  own  kin.  Every- 
thing under  her  roof  is  blameless,  and  the 
women  of  any  home  in  any  land  can  be 
taken  there  fearlessly. 

An  American  enthusiast — a  voluntary 
exile,  whom  I  met  later — told  me  that  Fin 
San's  Japanese  was  as  good  as  could  be 


The  elevator  got  the  same  blighting  criti-    found  in  the  empire,  that  her  husband  was 


cism  from  the  visitor,  whose  good-night  to 
the  clerk  at  the  desk  was: 

"This  is  a  bum-m  town." 

The  clerk,  too,  agreed,  and  the  man 
turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  I  can't  get  an  argument  out  of  anybody 
on  that  point,"  he  said — all  of  which  would 
seem  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  pubHc  late- 
at-night  flaunting,  at  least,  of  vice  in  Hono- 
lulu. 


one  of  the  best-educated  men  he  had  ever 
known,  and  had  been  a  great  help  and  in- 
spiration to  Lafcadio  Hearn.  There  were 
all  the  pretty  courtesies,  the  pretty  cere- 
monies, and  the  gentle  kindness  of  which 
the  world  has  read. 

After  tea  and  sake  and  little  Japanese 
cakes  and  peanuts,  thence  straightaway  to 
Tokyo,  whence  the  soldiers  went  to  the 
front  and  the  unknown  correspondent  was 


Two  pictures  only  I  carried  away  of  the  going,  at  that  time,  to  an  unknown  destina 

many  I  hoped  to  see — the  Hawaiian  swim-  tion  in  an  unknown  time.     It  is  an  hour 

mers,  bronzed  and  perfect  as  statues,  who  between  little  patches  of  half-drowned  rice 

floated  out  to  meet  us  and  dive  for  coins,  bulbs,  cottages  thatched  with  rice  straw, 

and  a  crowd  of  little  yellow  fellows,  each  on  with  green  things  growing  on  the  roof,  and 

the  swaying  branch   of  the  monkey-pod  little  gardens  laid  out  with  an  art  minute 


tree,  black  hair  shaking  in  the  wind,  white 
teeth  flashing,  faces  merry,  and  mouths 
stretched  wide  with  song. 

Thence  eleven  long,  long  days  to  that 
sunset  entrance  into  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun — where  Perry  came  to  throw  open  the 
sea-portals  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  way  of  reveaHng  heart- 
beats is  not  the  way  of  the  Occidental 
world,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  war,  this 
correspondent,  at  least,  straightway  forgot 
the  mission  on  which  he  had  come,  and 
straightway  was  turned  into  an  eager  stu- 
dent of  a  people  and  a  land  which  he  had 
long  yearned  to  see. 

On  a  certain  bluff  sits  a  certain  tea-house 
— you  can  see  it  from  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
It  is  the  tea-house  of  One-Hundred  and  One 
Steps,  and  the  mistress  of  it  is  Fin  San, 


and  exquisite,  blossoming  trees  of  wild 
cherry,  that  beloved  symbol  of  Japanese 
bravery  because  it  dares  to  spread  its  pet- 
als under  falling  snow,  dashed  here  and 
there  with  the  red  camellia  that  is  unlucky 
because  it  drops  its  blossom  whole  and  sug- 
gests the  time  when  the  Japanese  head 
might  fall  for  a  slight  offence ;  between  lit- 
tle hills  overspread  with  pine  trees,  and 
little  leafless  saplings  that  help  so  much  to 
give  the  dehcate,  airy  quality  that  charac- 
terizes the  landscape  of  Japan.  At  every 
station  was  a  hurrying  throng  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  clicked  the  stone 
pavements  on  xylophones  with  a  music  that 
some  writer  with  the  tympanum  of  a  black- 
smith characterized  as  a  clatter,  since  the 
getas  are  often  selected,  I  am  told,  to  suit 
the  individual  ear. 
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At  Tokyo  outward  evidences  of  war  were 
as  meagre  as  ever.  But  to  that  lack,  the 
answer  is,  "It  is  not  the  Japanese  custom." 
I  am  told  that  the  night  war  was  declared 
the  Japanese  went  to  bed,  but  about  every 
bulletin  board  there  is  now  always  an  eager 
crowd  of  watchers.  The  shout  of  "Nip- 
pon bonzai!"  which  means  "  Good  luck  to 
Japan,"  always  gets  a  grateful  response 
from  the  child  in  the  street,  coolie  with  his 
ricksha,  policeman  on  his  beat,  or  the  Jap- 
anese gentleman  in  his  carriage. 

And  then  the  stories  I  heard  of  the  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  the  people  who  are  left 
at  home !  The  women  let  their  hair  go  un- 
dressed once  a  month  that  they  may  con- 
tribute each  month  the  price  of  the  dressing 
— five  sen.  A  gentleman  discovered  that 
every  servant  in  his  household,  from  butler 
down,  was  contributing  a  certain  amount 
of  his  wages  each  month,  and  in  conse- 
quence offered  to  raise  wages  just  the 
amount  each  servant  was  giving  away.  The 
answer  was : 

"Sir,  we  cannot  allow  that;  it  is  an 
honor  for  us  to  give,  and  it  would  be  you 
who  would  be  doing  our  duty  for  us  to 
Japan." 

A  Japanese  lady  apologized  profusely 
for  being  late  at  dinner.  She  had  been  to 
the  station  to  see  her  son  off  for  the  front, 
where  already  were  three  of  her  sons. 

Said  another  straightway: 

"How  fortunate  to  be  able  to  give  four 
sons  to  Japan." 

In  a  tea-house  I  saw  an  old  woman  with 
blackened  teeth,  a  servant,  who  bore  her- 
self proudly,  and  who,  too,  was  honored 
because  she  had  sent  four  sons  to  the  Yalu. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  famihes  are  de- 
nying themselves  one  meal  a  day  that  they 
may  give  more  to  their  country.  And  one 
rich,  merchant,  who  has  already  given 
100,000  yen,  has  himself  cut  off  one  meal, 
and  declares  that  he  will  live  on  one  the  rest 
of  his  fife  for  the  sake  of  Japan. 

There  is  a  war  play  on  the  boards  of  one 
theatre.  The  heroine,  a  wife,  says  that  her 
unborn  child  in  a  crisis  like  this  must  be  a 
man-child,  and  that  he  shall  be  reared  a 
soldier.  To  provide  means,  she  will  her- 
self, if  necessary,  go  to  the  yoshiwara. 

On  every  gateway  is  posted  a  red  slab 
where  a  man  has  gone  to  the  war,  marked 
"Gone  to  the  front"— to  be  supplanted 
with  a  black  one — "Bravery  forever" — 


should  he  be  brought  home  dead.  And 
when  he  is  brought  home  dead  his  body  is 
received  at  the  station  by  his  kin  with 
proud  faces  and  no  tears.  The  Roman 
mother  has  come  back  to  earth  again,  and  it 
is  the  Japanese  mother  who  makes  Japan 
the  high  priestess  of  patriotism  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  that  patriotism 
are  the  passionate  fealty  of  the  subject  to 
his  King,  and  the  love  of  a  republic  for  its 
flag.  Were  the  Mikado  no  more  and  Japan 
a  republic  to-morrow,  this  war  would  go  on 
just  as  it  would  had  the  Japanese  this  Mi- 
kado and  no  land  that  he  could  call  his  own. 
The  soldier  at  the  front  or  on  the  seas  will 
give  no  better  account  of  himself  than  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  is  left  at  home, 
and  a  national  spirit  like  this  is  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  lost. 

Here  forks  the  trail  of  the  Saxon.  One 
branch  goes  straight  to  the  Philippines.  The 
other  splits  here  into  a  thousand  tiny  paths 
— where  railway  coach  has  supplanted  the 
palanquin,  battle-ship  the  war-junk,  elec- 
tricity the  pictured  lantern;  where  factory 
chimneys  smoke  and  the  Japanese  seems 
prouder  of  his  commerce  than  of  his  art  and 
his  exquisite  manners;  where  the  boycott 
has  started  and  even  the  word  strike — 
"strikey,  strikey"  it  sounds — has  become 
the  refrain  of  a  song.  How  shallow,  after 
all,  the  tiny  paths  are,  no  man  may  know; 
for  who  can  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Jap- 
anese life  and  character — a  mystery  that 
has  been  deepening  for  a  thousand  years. 
Here  is  the  chief  lodge  of  the  Order  of 
Sealed  Lips  the  world  over,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  empire  seems 
born  a  life-member.  It  may  be  Japan  who 
will  clasp  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  across 
this  far  East.  And  yet  who  knows  ?  Were 
Mother  Nature  to  found  a  national  muse- 
um of  the  curiosities  in  plant  and  tree  that 
humanity  has  wrested  from  her,  she  would 
give  the  star-chamber  to  Japan.  This  is 
due,  maybe,  to  the  Japanese  love  of  plant 
and  tree  and  the  limitations  of  space  that 
forbid  to  both  full  height.  Even  the  little 
island  room  and  the  dwarf  pine  and  fruit 
tree  may  become  in  time,  perhaps,  as  great 
a  curiosity  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  What 
will  she  do — when  she  gets  the  room  ?  The 
Saxon  hands  may  never  meet.  Japan  Sax- 
onized  may,  in  turn,  Saxonize  China  and 
throw  the  tide  that  has  moved  east  and 
west,  some  day,  west  and  east  again. 


HENRIETTA  STACKPOLE  REDIVIVA 


By  H.  G.  Dwight 


HANKS  to  Mr.  Henry  James, 
I  am  a  man  without  a  trade. 
One  by  one  he  has  appro- 
priated my  most  precious 
models  until  I  have  come 
to  await  each  new  book 
with  a  curiosity  which  no  disinterested 
reader  could  imagine.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  his  so-called  creations — how  little 
did  he  create  them  only  he  and  I  could 
tell! — I  knew  long  before  knowing  him. 
Roderick  Hudson,  for  instance,  I  met  at  a 
villa  in  the  Euganean  Hills,  and  regarded  as 
my  peculiar  prey,  in  days  before  the  preci- 
pice. And,  indeed,  he  has  not  gone  over  it 
yet;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
Princess  Casamassima,  too,  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  who  oscillates  between  Cairo  and 
Constantinople.  She  is  shortly  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  hear,  and  that  is  a  turn  unkinder 
than  any  Mr.  James  has  done  me.  Then 
there  is  Osmond.  Often  as  I  have  seen 
him,  though,  he  would  probably  tell  you 
that  he  dared  say  but  didn't  really  recol- 
lect. They  will  never  admit  that  they  are 
fathomable,  those  people.  As  for  Madame 
Merle,  I  believe  I  have  met  her  once  only. 
Christopher  Newman,  however,  and  the 
Baroness  Miinster,  and  Gordon  Wright, 
and  poor  little  Maisie — but  I  might  go  on 
indefinitely,  picking  out  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance whom  Mr.  James  has  in  some 
unaccountable  way  discovered  first. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  purely  accidental 
disadvantage  under  which  I  suffer,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  printed  fortunes  of  these 
friends  of  mine  afford  me,  in  many  cases, 
a  pleasure  superior  to  that  of  actual  inter- 
course. I  have  to  confess,  too,  that  Mr. 
James  has  not  seldom  lent  me  the  key  to 
mysteries  of  character  which  would  have 
remained  inscrutable  but  for  his  elucida- 
tion. It  has  even  happened,  furthermore, 
that  an  introduction  from  him  has  been  so 
complete  that  when  later  I  came  to  meet 
the  person  in  real  life  it  was  like  being  at  a 
play  which  one  has  seen  before.  I  knew 
in  advance  exactly  what  to  expect. 
A  cognate  case  was  my  encounter  with 
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Henrietta  Stackpole,  the  spirited  journalist 
in  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady."  As  I  did  not 
recognize  her  at  first  sight,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  reader  may  fail  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, some  to  whom  I  tell  the  story  roundly 
declare  they  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
I  can  only  insist  that  much  may  happen  in 
twenty  years;  that  the  name  on  the  card 
was  unmistakable;  and  that  Henrietta  was 
a  caprice,  if  you  will,  but  a  perfectly  cred- 
ible one,  of  a  rapid  and  uneven  civilization. 
My  second  introduction  to  her  came  about 
in  this  wise.  I  was  staying  at  the  time  in 
Venice — a  city  in  which  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  much  of  my  Hfe  and 
in  which  I  would  count  it  perfect  happiness 
to  spend  the  whole.  A  prevalence  of  rainy 
scirocco  had  for  two  or  three  days  dimin- 
ished the  enchantments  of  the  summer  la- 
goon. It  was  therefore  natural,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  that  I  should  have 
gone  unconsciously  to  that  place  which  is 
always  aglow  when  the  world  is  gray,  which 
is  always  warm  when  the  wind  is  cold, 
which  is  always  cool  when  the  sun  is  hot — 
the  miraculous  church  of  St.  Mark's. 
There  I  established  myself  at  the  base  of 
my  favorite  pier  and  proceeded  to  the 
famihar  enjoyment  of  sensations  which  this 
is  not  the  place  to  describe. 

Presently  there  crossed  my  line  of  vision 
a  lady.  This  was  not  in  itself  a  phenom- 
enon so  extraordinary.  St.  Mark's,  Hke 
other  churches,  usually  contains  more 
women  than  men;  in  the  course  of  a  year 
I  doubt  not  that  more  Americans  enter  it 
than  Italians;  and  of  American  travellers, 
young  girls  vastly  outnumber  persons  of 
other  descriptions.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tradi- 
tion ineradicably  implanted  in  the  Euro- 
pean mind  that  ours  is  a  land  of  Amazons, 
whence  the  few  indispensable  men  are  sel- 
dom allowed  to  escape.  There  crossed  my 
line  of  vision,  then,  a  damsel  of  my  own 
nationality.  A  certain  peculiarity  attached 
to  her  from  the  fact  that  she  carried  no 
Baedeker.  Nor  did  she  appear  to  have 
ties  with  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
provided  with  a  copy  of  that  useful  work. 
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What  particularly  attracted  my  attention  to 
her,  however,  was  a  large  silver  ornament 
which  she  bore  on  a  revers  of  her  tailor- 
made  costume.  It  represented— so  far  as 
I  could  make  out — a  human  head  and  bust, 
supported  in  heraldic  and  highly  decora- 
tive manner  by  fluttering  streamers  and 
extended  wings.  Knowing  that  my  coun- 
trywomen are  insatiable  collectors  of  the 
curious  and  the  antique,  I  wondered  if 
this  young  lady  had  picked  up  in  the 
Spadaria  some  quaint  bit  of  chasing  and 
had  adopted  this  means  of  transporting  it 
to  her  hotel. 

As  if  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  young 
person  obligingly  proceeded  to  seat  herself 
near  me  on  the  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  pier. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  devote,  at  closer 
range,  a  covert  examination  to  her  treasure. 
The  human  representation  I  accordingly 
discovered  to  be  that  of  Col.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  as  set  forth  by  a  legend  on 
the  fluttering  streamers,  which  contained 
further  expressions  with  regard  to  free  sil- 
ver and  crosses  of  gold.  I  could  not  easily 
decipher  them  without  appearing  to  tran- 
scend the  bounds  of  delicacy. 

The  completeness  of  my  disillusionment, 
and  the  fact  that  a  young  and  attractive 
lady  should  prefer  ornaments  of  free  silver 
to  crosses  of  gold — for  which  latter  I  have 
an  especial  fancy — led  me  to  consider  my 
companion  with  more  attention  than  it 
might  perhaps  be  decorous  for  a  stranger  to 
betray.  Her  attire  was  that  of  a  well-to- 
do  person,  and  she  might  have  passed  for 
one  of  good  taste  but  for  the  ornament  to 
which  I  have  referred.  That  she  was  of 
alert  mind  was  evident  from  the  incisive 
way  in  which  she  looked  about  and  then 
used  her  pencil  upon  a  small  pad,  as  one 
making  a  sketch.  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  some  curiosity  to  see  how  St.  Mark's 
would  look  to  a  virgin  of  political  mind, 
and  I  was  so  rude  as  to  let  my  eye  rest  for 
a  moment  upon  her  paper.  To  my  sur- 
prise I  discovered  that  she  was  not  sketch- 
ing at  all — or  that,  if  she  did  so,  it  was  with 
words,  and  in  some  dialect  to  me  perfectly 
uninteUigible.  The  characters  with  which 
she  rapidly  covered  her  pad  resembled 
those  of  the  Arabic  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  with  which  I  was  acquainted, 
unless  they  had  about  them  something  of 
Scandinavian  runes.  Altogether  I  was 
completely  mystified.     For  whatever  traits 


may  distinguish  the  American  girl  upon 
her  travels,  linguistic  facility  is  not  one  of 
them. 

As  we  sat  thus  in  uncommunicative  com- 
panionship, there  approached  us  that  fa- 
mihar  genius  of  St.  Mark's,  the  blue  and 
ancient  sacristan  who  rattles  the  collection 
box.  Me  he  knew  of  old  as  a  wanton  gen- 
tleman much  given  to  passing  half  hours  in 
the  golden  church  at  the  side  of  young  and 
unprotected  ladies.  At  least  I  am  sure  he 
can  have  attributed  to  me  no  motive  other 
than  that  which  was  likely  to  bring  so  many 
whispering  couples  of  his  own  nationality. 
Accordingly  he  approached  us  with  a  smile 
of  recognition  and  held  out  toward  the  lady 
at  my  side  one  of  those  cards  with  which  he 
is  so  inexhaustibly  provided,  representing 
the  Nicopeian  Madonna.  The  admirer  of 
Colonel  Bryan  looked  dubiously  upon  this 
offering.  Finally,  however,  she  was  won 
over  by  the  old  man's  irresistible  smile  and 
accepted  the  papistical  emblem.  No  sooner 
had  she  done  so  than  the  sacristan,  as  is  his 
wont,  produced  the  collection  box,  which 
from  force  of  habit  he  had  kept  behind 
him.  At  this  the  young  lady  tried  to  hand 
back  the  card.  But  the  old  man  was  occu- 
pied in  passing  the  box  to  me,  as  in  such 
cases  was  also  his  wont.  And  from  force 
of  habit  I  dropped  in  a  coin.  At  which  the 
cheerful  ancient  bent  his  efforts  in  other 
directions. 

The  girl  turned  instantly  to  me,  opening 
at  the  same  time  the  business-like  chate- 
laine which  hung  at  her  side. 

"  How  much  was  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  I  said,  "it  was 
nothing  at  all.  I  beg  of  you  to  put  away 
your  purse.  Those  cards  are  distributed 
free.  I  merely  put  something  in  because 
the  old  man  and  I  are  friends." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  some 
intensity,  and  then  snapped  her  bag.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  her  mind  would  sound 
like  that — when  she  made  it  up,  as  we  say. 

"  How  do  you  and  the  old  man  happen  to 
be  friends  ?  "  she  demanded  rather  abrupt- 
ly.     "Do  )^ou  live  here?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  expressing  the  will 
for  the  deed. 

"You  speak  English  very  w^ell,"  she 
commented,  regarding  me  much  as  if  I  had 
been  a  Bearded  Lady,  or  a  glove  worn  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

"Thank  you!"  I  exclaimed.     "That  is 
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a  great  compliment,  for  I  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont." 

I  suspected  that  my  interlocutor  did  not 
altogether  appreciate  this  point.  She  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  with  such  fixedness 
that  I  had  an  immediate  intuition  of  what 
she  was  about  to  say.  She  would  require 
of  me  to  inform  her  why  I  Hved  abroad 
when  I  was  privileged  to  dwell  in  a  country 
so  far  superior  to  every  other,  and  however 
ingenious  might  be  my  pretence  she  would 
put  me  in  the  wrong.  My  intuition,  how- 
ever, as  too  frequently  is  the  case,  was  mis- 
taken. The  young  lady  opened  once  more 
her  chatelaine  bag,  drew  forth  the  recepta- 
cle from  which  she  had  endeavored  to  re- 
imburse my  expenditure  in  her  behalf,  and 
produced  a  neatly  printed  card  which  she 
handed  to  me.  Upon  this  I  read  the  legend: 

Miss  Henrietta  C.  Stackpole 

THE   OMAHA   REVIEWER 

I  Stared  at  this  name  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. I  had  supposed  Henrietta  long 
married  to  Bantling,  and  by  this  time  the 
mother  of  an  infinite  progeny.  And  Oma- 
ha! But,  as  I  have  intimated,  much  has 
happened  since  1881.  And  before  I  could 
frame  some  manner  of  remark,  my  com- 
panion again  addressed  me : 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  infor- 
mation." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,  my  dear 
Miss  Stackpole!"  I  assured  her  effusively. 
"  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you.  This 
is  my  name;"  and  I  offered  her  my  card 
in  return. 

"  Where  have  you  heard  about  me  ?  "  she 
demanded  in  surprise. 

"Why,  from  Mr.  James,"  I  replied. 

"  Mis-ter  James  ?  "  she  repeated  in  deep 
mystification.  "I  don't  remember  any 
Mr.  James.  Oh,  do  you  mean  Mr.  Reu- 
ben James  of  Topeka  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Henry  James,  of  London,"  I 
told  her. 

"  I  don't  know  any  Mr.  Henry  James," 
she  declared  decisively.  "He  must  have 
seen  my  letters  in  the  Reviewer. ^^ 

"Oh,  of  course!"  I  uttered,  with  con- 
siderable confusion.  "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  thought You  see What  in- 
formation can  I  give  you?" 

"  Well,  would  you  mind  teUing  me  if  this 
is  really  Venice?"  she  asked  confidentially, 


making  a  vague  comprehensive  motion  of 
her  hand. 

I  regarded  my  companion  with  no  httle 
uncertainty.  What  subtlenesses  might  lurk 
behind  so  obvious  a  question? 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  replied,  hesitating.  "  That 
is,  if '  Romeo  and  JuHet '  is  Shakespeare.  I 
rather  like  the  water,  myself." 

While  she  neither  agreed  with  nor  chal- 
lenged this  remark,  I  observed  that  it  pro- 
duced a  visible  satisfaction  in  her.  And 
she  went  on: 

"  I  want  to  find  out  all  about  it.  There's 
simply  no  end  of  things  I  want  to  ask — for 
my  letters,  you  know.  I  write  for  a  syn- 
dicate as  well  as  for  the  Reviewer,  and 
you're  the  first  person  I've  met  that  I  can 
really  talk  to.  I  hardly  know  where  to  be- 
gin. What  is  this  big  building  next  door, 
for  one  thing  ?  It's  awfully  queer  looking." 
"  It  is  rather  queer,"  I  admitted.  "  The 
Patriarchate,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  In  the 
Piazzetta  dei  Leoncini?^^ 

"I  don't  know  any  names,  but  I  mean 

the  big  checker-board  one,  with  piazzas  all 

around  and  a  picket  fence  along  the  top." 

"  Oh!"  I  ejaculated,  staring  at  her  very 

hard.     "That  is  the  Doges'  Palace." 

"What  palace?  These  Italian  names 
are  too  much  for  me." 

"Call  it  the  Ducal  Palace,  then,"  I  an- 
swered, experiencing  a  profound  sensation. 
The  young  lady  thereupon  apphed  herself 
anew  to  her  pad,  and  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  her  strange  alphabet  might  be  that  of 
stenography.  "I  should  think  that  you 
would  find  a  Baedeker  convenient,"  I 
added,  discovering  that  the  intensity  of  my 
gaze  had  drawn  Miss  Stackpole's  eye. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'm  bright  enough  to  get 
around  by  myself,  thank  you!"  she  re- 
joined with  some  irony.  "I've  travelled 
enough.  This  isn't  the  first  time  I've  been 
to  Europe,  either — though  it's  the  first  I've 
been  to  Italy." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  How  I  envy  you !  Think 
of  coming  to  Italy  for  the  first  time!" 

There  was  something  of  voracity  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  turned  upon  her. 
This  was  incomparable.  It  was  really  too 
good  to  be  true.  When  had  anybody  ever 
come  to  Italy  before  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  was  expected  of  them?  To 
my  astonishment,  however,  and  no  small 
dismay,  the  eyes  of  Henrietta  suddenly  be- 
gan to  swim. 
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''You  wouldn't  envy  me,"  she  said  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice,  "if  you  knew  how 
disappointed  I  was,  and  what  I've  been 
through." 

She  turned  away  a  moment,  as  if  to  look 
at  the  great  swinging  lamp  in  the  form  of  a 
branching  cross,  but  I  knew  she  was  brush- 
ing her  hand  across  her  eyes.  An  unac- 
countable contrition  swept  over  me.  I  re- 
sponded, as  sympathetically  as  I  knew  how: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Miss  Stack- 
pole  !  I  am  so  sorry.  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  been  unfortunate." 

''I  have  been!"  she  exclaimed,  turning 

to  me  again.    "  I "    She  stopped  short 

a  moment.     Then— "You  probably  think 


I'm  queer,  telhng  you  all  these  things;  but 
you're  the  first  American  I've  seen  for  'most 
a  week." 

"The  pleasure  is  mine,  I  assure  you!"  I 
declared.  "  It  is  even  longer  since  I  have 
seen  one."  I  failed  to  add  what  she  might 
have  found  complimentary,  that  seeing 
Americans  was  not  what  I  came  to  Venice 
for,  and  that  I  usually  took  pains  to  avoid 
them. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  just  does  me 
good  to  talk  to  you!" 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?"  I  dehcately 
suggested. 

"  Well,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  forever, 
but  I  guess  it's  only  about  two  days."  Miss 
Stackpole  herself  was  evidently  more  mys- 
terious than  her  little  pad.  In  spite  of  my 
sympathy  for  an  unfortunate  lady  I  felt 
again  an  extreme  curiosity  to  hear  the  story 
of  an  original  one.  Before  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  as  to  how  I 
might  serve  God  and  Mammon  with  equal 
zeal.  Miss  Stackpole's  overburdened  heart 
solved  the  difficulty.  "  I've  been  in  London 
all  summer,"  she  volunteered,  "reporting 
the  coronation.  But  I  got  all  het  up,  and 
so  I  broke  off  and  went  to  Switzerland.  I 
lost  big  money  by  it,  too.  I  can  afford  it, 
though,  and  I  got  a  lot  better." 

"  I  hope  you  are  feeling  quite  right  now," 
I  interposed. 

"  So  far  as  my  digestion  goes,  yes,  thank 
you!"  she  returned.  "Well,  I  was  just 
about  ready  to  go  back,  when  I  heard  some 
people  in  the  hotel  one  night  talking  about 
Venice.  They'd  just  come  up  from  here. 
They'd  left  the  day  before,  they  said,  and 
they  were  going  on,  saying  how  grand  it  all 
was.    And  the  more  I  Hstened  to  them  the 


more  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  come  down 
here.     Somehow,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  that 
near.  ^  I've  always  wanted  to  see  the  place, 
ever  since  I  read  about  it  in  geography  at 
school.     There  was  a  picture  of  it,  and  un- 
derneath it  said, '  Venice,  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  situated  upon  117  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.'     I  thought  that    was  just 
great — a  hundred  and  seventeen  small  isl- 
ands!    And  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that 
whenever  I  got  the  chance  I'd  come  here. 
So  I  started  right  off  the  next  day.     I  knew 
all  about  the  Italians,  though,  and  I  just 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  get  ahead  of  them. 
I  wasn't  going  to  land  in  their  country  at 
night,  and  get  robbed  or  stabbed  or  some- 
thing.    There  was  a  real  nice  German  in 
the  car,  and  I  found  out  from  him  which 
was  the  last  station  in  Switzerland  and  I 
got  out  there." 

"Oh,  my  poor  lady!"  I  cried.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  spent  the  night 
at  Chiasso  instead  of  going  on  to  Milan?" 
"That's  exactly  what  I  did,  if  that's  the 
way  you  pronounce  it;  but  I  don't  believe 
Italy  itself  could  have  been  any  worse. 
The  hotel  was  just  the  hmit,  and  they 
charged  me  more  than  Claridge  does— in 
London,  you  know.  However,  I  managed 
to  get  on  to  Milan  the  next  day.  And  I 
like  to  have  been  there  yet." 

"What  was  the  matter?"  I  inquired. 
"Why,  when  we  had  to  change  cars  I 
couldn't  make  anybody  understand  a  thing, 
and  they  were  all  so  black  and  horrid  and 
murderous-looking  that  I  'most  wished  I'd 
never  tried  to  come.     I  was  afraid  they 
hadn't  put  me  in  the  right  car,  either,  and 
I  hadn't  much  idea  how  far  it  was,  and  at 
every  station  I'd  start  up  and  look  for  the 
name  because  I  couldn't  understand  a  word 
the  conductor  said.     But  as  long  as  I  didn't 
see   those  hundred  and   seventeen   small 
islands  I  felt  pretty  sure  I  was  right  to  stay 
in  the  car.     Once  I  almost  got  out,  when 
we  came  to  some  water  with  mountains  all 
around— as  blue  as  blue !     But  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  islands,  and  we  went  on  and 
on,  and  it  grew  dark,  and  by  and  by  it  be- 
gan to  rain  and  I  didn't  know  what  I'should 
do — everything  looked  so  watery  and  isl- 
andy  outside.     Then  the  train  stopped  and 
a  man  opened  the  door,  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  'twas  Venice  he  just  took  my  grip 
and  dumped  it  out.     I  was  that  mad  I 
would  have  put  it  right  back  in.     When  I 
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got  out,  though,  I  saw  we  were  at  the  end 
of  the  line — wherever  that  might  be.  So, 
as  it  was  pretty  late  to  start  off  anywheres 
else,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  try  my  luck 
and  find  out  afterwards  whether  it  was 
Venice  or  not.  But  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
would,  for  sure,  if  I  hadn't  met  you." 

^' Beata  Verginel'''  I  murmured.  "Can 
these  things  be?"  Then  aloud:  "Why, 
you  seem  to  have  got  on  very  well.  Miss 
Stackpole,  for  one  who  didn't  know  the 
language." 

"Well,  I  always  did  manage  to  find  my 
way  around  pretty  well,"   she  admitted. 
"  But  I  never  had  a  time  like  this  before. 
The  getting  here  was  bad  enough,  but  after 
I  got  here  it  was  worse.     I  followed  the 
people  out  of  the  station  and  I  looked  all 
around  for  a  hotel  'bus.     That's  what  I  al- 
ways do — get  into  the  shckest  one  I  see, 
and  then  I  land  at  a  good  hotel.     But  I 
couldn't  find  a  single  one.     There  were 
just  those  queer  boats.     A  good  many  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  getting  into  them,  too; 
but  I  didn't  like  to,  everything  was  so  dark 
and  the  men  looked  so  horrid.     I  didn't 
know  where  to  tell  them  to  go,  either. 
Then  I  saw  some  more  people  making  for 
a  little  steamer,  and  I  almost  thought  I'd 
try  that.     But  I  hadn't  any  idea  where  it 
might  take  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  safer 
to  stick  to  dry  land.     A  whole  lot  of  the 
dreadfuUest  men  kept  saying  things  to  me, 
though,  and  tried  to  grab  my  grip,  and  I 
just  about  wished  I  was  dead.     But  I  set 
my  teeth  and  held  on  hard  and  said  over 
some  things  in  good  United  States,  and 
then  I  began  hunting  for  a  decent-looking 
hotel  near  by.     It  seemed  as  if  I  was  sure 
to  strike  some  big  street  if  I  just  walked  on 
perfectly  straight.     That's  what  I  always 
do  when  I  get  lost.     But  I  couldn't  go 
straight,  to  begin  with.     I  just  kept  going 
round  and  round  in  the  worst  httle  alleys 
that  landed  me  up  against  a  stone  wall  or 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  or  in  some  creepy 
place  where  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth  to  take  another  step.     I  got  so  tired 
and  scared  I  could  have  laid  right  down  in 
the  street  and  cried. 

"I'd  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  find  a 
hotel,  though,  and  I  did.  I  finally  went  up 
to  a  man  that  looked  something  like  a  po- 
liceman, and  I  showed  him  my  bag,  and 
said  'Hotel'  real  loud,  several  times.  He 
understood  anyway,  for  he  called  a  man 


with  a  brass  check  on  his  arm,  and  said 
something,  and  waved  me  along  quite  po- 
lite. I  was  pretty  scared,  because  I  didn't 
know  but  what  the  man  would  take  me  off 
into  one  of  those  creepy  places  and  cut  my 
throat.  Nobody  would  ever  find  out.  I 
was  too  done  up  to  mind,  though.  I  just 
followed  along,  and  by  and  by  we  came  to 
a  'cute  little  street  that  wasn't  much  bigger 
than  the  others;  but  it  was  real  bright,  with 
stores,  and  lots  of  people  walking,  and  so 
we  came  at  last  to  a  hotel.  It  wasn't  a  bit 
like  the  kind  of  hotels  I  go  to.  I  knew  this 
was  Italy,  though,  and  you  couldn't  expect 
much,  and  I  was  that  tired  I  would  have 
slept  on  an  ash  heap." 

"I  wonder  what  hotel  it  was,"  I  said. 

"It's  just  near  here,"  rephed  my  com- 
panion. "  I've  got  the  name  on  a  card,  so 
I  can  show  it  to  people  if  I  get  lost." 

She  resorted  once  more  to  her  chatelaine 
bag  and  produced  a  card  on  which  I  read 
the  reclame  of  a  very  grubby  little  inn  oc- 
casionally patronized  by  travellers  anxious 
to  practise  an  extreme  economy.  The  sole 
recommendation  of  the  place  is  its  antiqui- 
ty. There  is  not  a  window  in  it,  I  believe, 
or,  if  such  conveniences  exist,  their  prospect 
is  of  the  narrowest  and  dingiest  calli. 

"  They  told  me  it  was  the  oldest  and  best 
in  Venice,"  said  Miss  Stackpole.  "  One  of 
them  knows  a  Httle  English." 

"Well,  it  is  conveniently  located,"  I  as- 
sured her.  "  I  hope  they  have  treated  you 
right." 

"Nol"  Her  voice  died,  and  this  time 
her  eyes  flooded  so  quickly  that  I  saw  a 
splash  before  she  could  turn.  "You  must 
think  me  a  goose  for  going  on  like  this," 
she  said,  raising  her  handkerchief.  "  But 
it  does  seem  good  to  find  someone  who 
isn't  trying  to  do  me  out  of  my  bottom  dol- 
lar." And  presently:  "How  can  you  live 
here,  among  such  people?" 

The  Venetians  are  with  me  a  very  tender 
point.  I  have  so  long  been  a  victim  both 
of  their  wiles  and  of  their  charm!  But  in 
the  end  it  is  the  charm  that  I  remember. 

"My  poor  Miss  Stackpole,"  I  rephed, 
"you  have  been  unfortunate.  If  some  of 
them  are  pretty  bad,  so  are  some  people 
everywhere.  And  they  improve  on  ac- 
quaintance. Still,  of  course,  it  is  the  place 
that  catches  one.  Don't  you  delight  in  it, 
now  that  you've  seen  it?" 

Henrietta  cast  her  eyes  doubtfully  about. 
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*'  This  church  is  pretty  fine,  though  they 
do  let  it  run  down  the  worst  way.  Just 
look  at  the  floor!  And  the  square  out 
there — it's  queer,  but  it's  nice;  especially 
looking  off  toward  the  water.  But  it  isn't 
a  bit  what  I  thought.  Those  hundred  and 
seventeen  small  islands  now — I  sort  of  saw 
them  lying  around  in  the  sea,  with  palms 
and  temples  and  things.  Don't  you  know  ? 
I  never  expected  these  horrid  slimy  Httle 
canals,  and  backyard  alleys  instead  of 
streets,  and  such  awful  shiftless  tumble- 
down houses." 

I  gazed  at  Henrietta  aghast.  Then  I 
protested  : 

"  But  don't  you  think  many  of  the  Httle 
alleys  dehghtful?  And  the  squares,  and 
the  palaces,  and  the  carved  windows  and 
balconies,  and  the  bridges,  and  the  shine 
of  green  below  them,  and  the  pictures,  and 
everything?" 

Henrietta  shook  her  head  sadly. 
''I  don't  know.  I  haven't  been  around 
any,  except  just  about  here.  I'm  afraid. 
I  don't  know  why.  I've  never  felt  that  way 
before.  But  the  Httle  alleys  are  so  treach- 
erous-Hke,  and  the  people  look  so  horrid, 
and  it  has  rained  aH  the  time,  and — oh 
dear,  I  just  wish  I'd  never  come!" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  the  dikes 
were  down  and  we  were  lost.  But  even  as 
my  knees  began  to  knock,  Henrietta  pulled 
herself  together,  dried  her  eyes  for  the  last 
time,  and  said: 

''Now  I  feel  a  lot  better— now  that  I've 
told  you  all  about  it.  Supposing  you  go 
ahead  and  teH  me  aU  about  things.  I'm 
going  to  make  this  trip  pay  for  itself,  if  it 
doesn't  pay  me." 

Could  Henrietta  have  read  my  heart  at 
that  moment  she  might  have  made  a  Bant- 
Hng  out  of  me  before  I  knew  what  she  was 
up  to.  The  idea  of  this  poor  girl  so  real- 
izing the  dream  of  her  childhood— of  her 
stumbling  bHnd  into  the  loveliest  city  in  the 
world,  and  falHng  among  thieves,  and 
miraculously  escaping  everything  that  there 
was  of  enchantment — moved  me  inexpres- 
sibly.^ And  not  only  did  the  pathos  of 
Henrietta  move  me.  I  was  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  my  chosen  city,  whose  peerless 
charms  I  have  been  ready  ever  to  maintain 
against  any  champion  and  aH. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Stackpole,"  I  cried,  "  you 
have  been  unfortunate!  But  you  must  let 
me  help  you  to  put  things  right.     I  will  be 


your  guide,  if  you  will  allow  me.  And  first 
of  aH  you  must  change  your  hotel.  I  know 
of  one  which  is  just  the  place.  Nobody 
wHl  rob  you  there,  and  everybody  speaks 
EngHsh,  and  you  will  meet  any  number  of 
Americans,  and  your  windows  wiH  open 
into  the  Grand  Canal." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Henrietta, 
grasping  her  pencil. 

''Madre  di  DioP'  I  gasped.  "Why, 
that  is  Venice ! "  This  was  a  banality  jus- 
tified by  my  companion's  predicament. 
"  Haven't  you  been  in  a  gondola  yet  ?  In 
one  of  those  boats?"  I  added  hastily,  de- 
tecting a  cloud  in  Henrietta's  eye. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  They  looked  so 
queer,  and  then  I  didn't  know  as  I'd  ever 
get  back." 

"My  dear  lady!"  I  groaned.     ''This  is 
too  much!     Come  out  with  me  this  instant 
to  row  in  a  gondola.     You  haven't  seen  the 
fingernail  of  Venice  yet!" 
Henrietta  looked  at  me. 
"  You're  very  kind,"  she  said  slowly.    "  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  wiH,  later  on.     Just 
now,  though,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about 
things.     I  do  want  to  get  those  letters  done. 
They  are,  pretty  near."     I  suppose  my  face 
must  have  betrayed  something,  for  she  went 
on:   "Perhaps  you  think  it's  funny  for  me 
to  write  letters  before  I've  seen  much.  But 
I'm  made  that  way,  you  know.     I  really 
don't  need  to  see  a  place  to  tell  about  it. 
When  I  go  into  it,  it  sort  of  comes  over  me 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  and  I  just  sit  down 
and  write  it  up  as  if  I'd  been  aH  over.    You 
might  not  think  so  to  hear  me  talk.     I'm 
not  much  on  talking,  same  as  business  men 
who^  keep  stenographers  aren't  much  on 
writing.     But  I  can  write  two  articles  about 
the  same  thing,  and  you'd  never  guess  they 
were  by  the  same  person  till  you  came  to 
the  name  at  the  end." 

I  gazed  at  Henrietta  with  deepening  in- 
terest. 

"  I  hope  you  will  send  me  your  Venetian 
letters  when  they  come  out,"  I  ventured. 
"I  wiH,"  declared  she  courteously. 
She  thereupon  proceeded  to  ply  me  with 
questions  the  most  diverse,  the  which  for 
brevity's  sake  I  forbear  to  transcribe.  Each 
was  more  amazing  than  the  last,  and  when 
finally  I  found  myself  escorting  her  to  her 
hotel,  I  wondered  whether,  after  all,  the 
role  of  Bantling  would  suit  me.  Never- 
theless, I  had  an  extreme  curiosity  to  hear 
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her  comments  upon  those  aqueous  aspects 
of  Venice  which  had  as  yet  remained  con- 
cealed from  her.  I  also  took  occasion  to 
stop  at  Zanetti's  and  purchase  a  copy  of 
Baedeker's  "Northern  Italy,"  which  I 
begged  of  Henrietta  to  accept  as  a  loan.  I 
knew  she  would  accept  it  on  no  other  terms, 
and  I  assured  her  that  she  would  find  it 
invaluable  in  putting  her  notes  into  perma- 
nent form.  She,  thanking  me  warmly  for 
my  manifold  kindnesses,  declared  that  she 
would  be  delighted  to  accompany  me  in  a 
gondola  at  three  o'clock,  when  her  letters 
would  surely  be  ready  for  the  post. 

When  I  called  for  her  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  porter  informed  me  that  the 


signorina  had  departed  on  the  half-past- 
two  train.  In  the  face  of  my  incredulity  he 
then  produced  the  new  Baedeker  and  the 
following  note: 

Dear  Sir. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  giving  you  the  slip 
in  this  way,  especially  after  you  had  been  so  po- 
lite. But  I  finished  my  letters  much  sooner  than 
I  expected,  thanks  to  your  book,  and  after  looking 
it  over  there  really  didn't  seem  to  be  much  use  in 
my  staying  on  any  longer.  So,  as  I  have  already 
been  away  from  my  work  too  long,  and  as  I  found 
there  was  a  tra'n  to  Paris  this  afternoon,  I  de- 
cided to   eave  immediately. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

Henrietta  C.  Stackpole. 


AT    THE    SIGN    OF    DEATH 

By   Place   Hay  ward 

I  KNOW  an  inn,  a  tavern  snug. 

Where  Lazarus  and  Dives  sit 
A-tippling  from  a  common  mug. 

There  empty  dulness  pledges  wit; 
Philosophy  and  Holy  Writ 

May  there  touch  elbows;    Doubt  and  Faith 
(And  will  they  nill  they)  patron  it: 

My  tavern  "At  the  Sign  of  Death." 

Old  Age  and  Youth,  the  Fool,  the  Sage, 

Hard-favored  wives  and  maidens  fair 
Determine  there  their  pilgrimage; 

And  such  poor  folk  as  fardels  bear 
Have  but  to  climb  my  tavern  stair — 

Have  but  to  quit  Life's  chary  heath — 
Their  packs  to  lighten,  but  to  share 

My  lodging  "At  the  Sign  of  Death." 

No  beacon  lights  across  the  moor; 

The  landlard  smiles  no  welcome  here. 
His  name  and  coat  above  the  door 

In  sable,  not  in  gold,  appear. 
The  fare  is  dust,  the  bed  a  bier. 

Yet  undismayed  the  Pilgrim  saith: 
"Ah,  would  that  every  hostel  were 

The  tavern  'At  the  Sign  of  Death.'  " 
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Then  haste  thee.  Time,  for,  sick  and  done, 
The  burden  of  thy  days  beneath, 

One  window  only  tempts  me  on: 

Thy  .tavern  "At  the  Sign  of  Death." 
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rHO  is  Robert  Weston?"  I 
asked  of  Tim. 

"  If  you  can  answer  that 
question  Theophilus  Jones 
will  give  you  a  cigar,"  re- 
plied my  brother.  ''He 
has  tried  to  find  out ;  he  has  cross-questioned 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  comes  to 
his  store,  and  he  admits  that  he  is  beaten." 
"When  Theop  can't  find  out,  the  mys- 
tery is  impenetrable."  I  recalled  our  suave 
store-keeper  and  his  gentle  way  of  drawing 
from  his  customers  their  life  secrets  as  he 
leaned  blandly  over  the  counter  with  his 
sole  thought  apparently  to  do  their  com- 
mands. Theophilus  had  known  that  I  was 
going  to  enlist  long  before  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind.  He  had  told  Tim  that  I  was 
coming  home  before  he  had  handed  him 
the  postal  card  on  which  I  had  scrawled  a 
few  lines  announcing  my  return.  So  when 
I  heard  that  Weston  was  still  a  puzzle  to 
him  I  knew  that  Six  Stars  had  a  mystery. 
For  Six  Stars  to  have  a  mystery  is  unusual. 
Occasionally  we  are  troubled  with  ghosts 
and  such  supernatural  demonstrations, 
which  cause  us  to  keep  at  home  at  night, 
but  we  soon  forget  these  things  if  we  do  not 
solve  them.  But  for  our  village  to  number 
among  its  people  a  man  whose  whole  his- 
tory and  whose  family's  history  was  not 
known  was  unheard  of.  For  such  a  man 
to  be  here  six  weeks  and  not  enHghten 
us  was  hardly  to  be  dreamed  of.  Robert 
Weston  had  dared  it.  Even  Tim  regarded 
the  matter  as  serious. 

"It  is  suspicious,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  gravely. 

He  was  cleaning  up  the  supper  dishes  at 
the  end  of  the  table  opposite  me.  By  virtue 
of  my  recent  return  I  had  not  fallen  alto- 
gether into  our  household  ways  as  yet,  and 
sat  smoking  and  watching  him. 

"It's  mighty  odd,"  he  went  on.  "At 
noon  one  day,  about  six  weeks  ago, Weston 


rode  up  to  the  tavern  on  a  bicycle  and  told 
Elmer  Spiker  he  was  going  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. He  loafed  about  all  that  afternoon, 
and  stayed  that  day  and  the  next,  and  ever 
since.  First  there  came  a  trunk  for  him, 
and  then  a  dog.  You  see  him  about  all  the 
time,  for  when  he  isn't  walking,  he's  loafing 
around  the  tavern,  or  is  over  at  the  store, 
arguing  with  Henry  Holmes  or  Isaac  Bolum. 
Yet  all  we  know  about  him  is  that  he's  un- 
decided how  long  he'll  stay  and  that  he  has 
lived  in  New  York." 

"  Has  no  one  asked  him  point-bla'nk  what 
he  is  doing  here?" 

"No.  Isaac  Bolum  declares  every  day 
that  he  is  going  to,  but  when  the  time  comes 
he  breaks  down.  Every  other  means  of 
finding  out  has  been  taken." 

"  Josiah  Nummler  told  me  to-day  he  be- 
lieved Weston  was  a  detective." 

"  That  was  Elmer  Spiker's  theory.  But, 
as  Theop  says,  who  is  he  detecting?" 

Theophilus  settled  that  theory  conclu- 
sively, in  my  mind,  at  least,  for  I  knew 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  valley; 
and  taking  a  mental  census,  I  could  find  no 
one  who  seemed  to  require  watching  by  a 
hawkshaw. 

"  Perry  Thomas  guessed  he  was  an  em- 
bezzler," said  Tim,  putting  the  last  dish  in 
the  cupboard  and  sitting  down  to  his  pipe. 
"  Perry  says  Weston  is  the  best-learned  man 
he  ever  met,  and  that  embezzlers  are  natu- 
rally educated  or  they  would  not  be  in  places 
where  they  could  embezzle." 

"A  truly  Perryan  argument,"  said  I; 
"  and  after  all,  a  reasonable  one,  for  no  one 
would  think  of  looking  here  for  a  fugitive." 

"That's  just  what  Perry  says,"  rejoined 
Tim.  "  But  Theop  has  read  every  line  in 
the  paper  for  weeks,  and  he  swears  that  no 
embezzlers  are  missing  now." 

"Perhaps  his  crime  is  still  concealed,"  I 
ventured. 

"That  was  just  what  Isaac  Bolum 
thought,"  Tim  answered.  "But  Henry 
Holmes  says  no  missing  criminal  is  hkely 
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to  have  a  setter  dog  shipped  to  him.  He 
says  such  a  man  might  send  for  his  clothes, 
but  he  would  draw  the  line  on  dogs." 

"Perhaps  he  has  deserted  his  wife,"  I 
said,  seeing  at  last  a  possible  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

"That's  what  Arnold  Arker  suggested 
just  a  few  days  ago,"  returned  Tim;  "  but 
Tip  Pulsifer  allowed  that  no  fellow  would 
have  to  come  so  far  to  desert  his  wife." 

"  Tip  ought  to  know,"  said  I,  "  for  he  de- 
serts his  once  a  year,  regularly." 

"He  always  comes  back  the  next  day," 
retorted  Tim  stoutly. 

My  brother  has  always  been  Tip's  cham- 
pion in  his  matrimonial  disagreements,  and 
whenever  Pulsifer  flees  across  the  moun- 
tain, swearing  terrible  oaths  that  he  will 
never  return,  Tim  goes  straight  to  the  clear- 
ing on  the  ridge  and  talks  long  and  seriously 
to  the  deserted  wife  about  her  duty. 

But  there  was  reason  in  Tip's  contention 
regarding  Weston.  Indeed,  from  Tim's  ac- 
count of  events,  I  could  see  that  the  store 
had  very  thoroughly  threshed  out  the  whole 
case  and  that  the  problem  was  not  one 
that  could  be  solved  by  abstract  reasoning. 
There  was  only  one  person  to  solve  it.  and 
that  was  Robert  Weston  himself. 

I  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that 
it  was  not  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  man  to 
settle  for  a  time  in  an  out-of-the-way  village. 
I  knew  enough  of  men  to  understand  that 
he  might  consider  it  nobody's  business  why 
he  cared  to  live  among  us.  I  had  enough 
sense  of  humor  to  see  that  he  might  find 
amusement  in  enveloping  himself  in  mys- 
tery and  sparring  with  the  sly  sages  of  the 
store  and  tavern.  By  right  I  should  have 
stood  by  and  watched  the  little  game;  I 
should  have  encouraged  Isaac  Bolum  and 
Henry  Holmes  to  apply  the  interrogating 
probe;  I  should  have  warned  Weston  of  the 
plotting  at  the  store  to  lay  bare  the  secret 
of  his  life;  I  should  have  brought  the  con- 
tending parties  together  and  enjoyed  the 
duello.  Instead,  I  had  to  admit  to  myself 
a  curiosity  as  to  the  stranger's  identity  that 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  The- 
ophilus  Jones.  His  was  curiosity  pure  and 
simple ;  mine  was  something  more.  Weston 
had  come  quietly  into  my  own  castle,  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  calmly  walked  away  with 
the  fairest  thing  it  held — and  all  so  quietly 
and  with  an  air  that  in  a  thousand  years  of 


practice,  I  or  none  other  in  the  valley  could 
have  simulated.  The  picture  was  still  sharp 
in  my  mind  as  I  sat  there  smoking  and  draw- 
ing Tim  out ;  for  when  I  had  vented  my  anger 
on  my  pipe  that  morning  I  had  hurried  to 
the  gate  to  watch  my  departing  visitors  as 
they  swung  down  the  village  street.  Weston , 
lanky  and  erect,  moved  with  a  masterful 
stride,  not  unhke  the  lean  and  keen-witted 
setter  that  flashed  to  and  fro  over  the  road 
before  him.  At  his  side  was  the  girl,  a  slen- 
der body  in  drab,  tossing  her  hat  gayly  about 
at  the  end  of  its  long  string.  They  passed 
the  store  and  the  mill,  and  at  the  bend  were 
lost  to  my  view.  They  seemed  to  find  them- 
selves such  good  company!  Even  Tim, so 
fine  and  big,  had  in  this  homely,  lanky  man 
a  rival  well  worth  watching. 

And  who  was  the  quiet,  lanky  man? 
Over  and  over  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
and  when  I  touched  its  every  phase  I  found 
that  Henry  Holmes  or  Isaac  Bolum,  some 
one  of  the  store  worthies,  had  met  defeat 
there  before  me.  At  last  I  gave  up,  and  by 
a  sudden  thought  arose  and  pulled  on  my 
overcoat,  and  got  my  hat.  Tim  was  sur- 
prised. 

"You  are  not  going  out?"  he  said. 

"I  think  I'll  stroll  down  to  the  tavern 
and  see  this  stranger,"  I  replied  carelessly. 
"No,  you  needn't  come.  I  can  find  my 
way  alone  all  right,  for  the  moon  will  be  up 
and  it's  only  a  step." 

It  did  seem  to  me  that  Tim  might  insist 
on  bearing  me  company,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  I  was  still  a  bit  rickety;  but  he  saw  fit 
to  take  my  one  refusal  as  final,  and  mut- 
tered something  about  reading.  Then  I 
left  him. 

It  has  been  years  since  they  have  had  a 
license  at  our  tavern,  so  there  was  a  solitary 
man  in  the  bar-room  when  I  entered.  El- 
mer Spiker,  mine  host  of  the  inn,  was  hud- 
dled close  to  the  stove,  and  was  reading  by 
the  fight  of  a  lamp.  Pausing  at  the  thresh- 
old before  opening  the  door,  the  sonorous 
mumble  sounding  through  the  deal  panels 
misled  me.  Believing  the  Spiker  family  at 
prayers,  I  stood  reverently  without  until  the 
service  seemed  to  last  too  long  to  be  one  of 
devotion.  Then  I  opened  a  crack  and 
peeked  in.  Seeing  a  lone  man  at  the  dis- 
tant end  of  the  room,  I  entered.  Elmer's 
back  was  toward  me  and  my  presence  was 
unnoticed.  His  eyes  were  on  the  paper  be- 
fore him. 
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"  W.  J.  Mandelberger,  of  Martins  Mills, 
was  among  us  last  Friday,"  he  read,  slowly, 
distinctly,  measuring  every  word.  "He 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  year  and  in- 
formed us  that  Mrs.  Mandelberger  had 
just  presented  him  with  a  bouncing  baby 
boy.     Congratulations,  W.  J." 

I  coughed  apologetically,  but  Elmer  rat- 
tled the  paper  just  then,  and  did  not  notice 
me. 

He  went  rumbling  on:  "William  Arker, 
of  Popolomus,  and  Miss  Myrtle  McGee,  of 
Turkey  Valley,  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  on  the  sixth  ultimo." 

"Elmer,"  I  said  sharply,  thumping  the 
floor  with  a  crutch. 

Spiker  turned  slowly. 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  that  you  ?  Ex- 
cuse me;  I  was  reading  the  news.  Every- 
body ought  to  keep  up  with  what's  happen- 
in'.  The  higher  up  we  gits  on  the  ladder  of 
human  intelligence,  the  more  news  we  have 
— we  can  see  furder." 

Having  evolved  this  sage  remark,  Elmer 
twisted  back  to  his  old  position  and  raised 
the  paper. 

"Now  mind  this,"  he  said.  "Jonas 
Parker  and  his  wife  and  four  of  his  children 
were " 


"See  here,"  I  cried,  pounding  the  floor 
again.  "  I  don't  care  for  Jonas  Parker  and 
all  of  his  children.    Where  is  Mr.  Weston  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Elmer,  "excuse  me.  I 
thought  you  had  come  to  see  me.  It's 
Weston,  eh  ?  Well,  his  room's  just  there  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs." 

He  pointed  to  the  door  which  gave  an 
entrance  to  the  rear  hall,  but  as  I  wished  to 
be  a  bit  formal  in  my  call  on  the  stranger, 
I  suggested  that  Mr.  Spiker  might  oblige 
me  by  seeing  if  the  gentleman  was  at  home. 
This  seemed  entirely  unnecessary  to  mine 
host,  and  he  wanted  to  argue  the  point. 
But  I  insisted,  and  he  arose  with  a  sigh, 
and  taking  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  disap- 
peared, leaving  me  in  utter  darkness.  The 
door  banged  shut  behind  him  and  I  heard 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  roaring  "  Ho- 
ho-there-ho  1 " 

No  answer  came  from  the  floor  above. 
Again  sounded  the  stentorian  tones. 

"Mark  says  as  if  you  are  there,  you're 
to  come  down;  he  wants  to  see  you." 

A  last  "  Ho-there-ho" ;  a  long  silence;  the 
door  opened.  There  was  light  again  and 
Elmer  was  before  me. 


"  He  ain't  there,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "  Still, 
if  you  want  me  to  make  sure,  I'll  go  up." 

Inasmuch  as  mine  host's  cries  must  still 
be  echoing  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
house,  it  seemed  needless  to  compel  him  to 
take  the  climb.  Spiker  agreed  with  me.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  Weston  was  out,  for 
he  was  an  odd  one,  always  spooking  around 
somewhere,  investigating  everything,  and 
asking  questions.  His  room  was  full  of 
books  in  various  languages,  and  when  he 
wasn't  wandering  about  the  valley,  he  would 
be  sitting  reading  far  into  the  night — some- 
times as  late  as  half-past  ten.  There  was 
a  fellow  named  Goth,  who  seemed  to  be 
Weston's  favorite  writer.  This  Goth  was 
a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and  as  Elmer's 
own  ancestors  were  from  Allentown,  he 
thought  he'd  like  to  take  up  the  language, 
so  he'd  borrowed  from  his  guest  a  book 
called  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  Of  all 
the  rubbish  that  was  ever  wrote,  them"  Sor- 
rows" were  the  poorest.  Elmer  had  only 
figured  out  a  page  and  a  half,  but  that  gave 
him  enough  insight  into  their  character  to 
convince  him  that  a  man  who  could  set 
reading  them  till  half-past  ten  was — here 
mine  host  tapped  his  forehead  and  w^inked. 
Curious  chap,  Weston  was.  Elmer  had 
seen  a  heap  of  men  in  his  time  and  never 
met  the  like.  There's  no  way  to  get  to  see 
men  and  understand  them  like  keeping  a 
hotel.  When  you've  "kept"  for  about 
forty  years,  there's  hardly  a  man  comes 
along  that  you  can't  set  right  down  in  his 
particular  class  before  he's  even  registered. 
But  Weston  had  blocked  him  at  every  turn. 
Elmer  knew  no  more  of  the  man  now  than 
on  the  day  he  came.  In  fact,  he  was  getting 
more  and  more  tangled  up  about  him  all 
the  time.  For  instance,  why  should  one 
who  could  read  Goth  and  understand  the 
"Sorrows,"  want  to  set  around  the  store 
and  argue  with  such-like  ignoramuses  as 
Ike  Bolum  and  Hen  Holmes  ?  Spiker  was 
wilhng  to  bet  that  right  now  Weston  was 
over  the  way  trying  to  prove  to  them  that 
two  and  two  was  four. 

The  suggestion  seemed  a  likely  one,  so  I 
interrupted  the  flow^  of  Elmer's  troubled 
thoughts  to  say  good-night,  and  went  out. 
I  paused  a  moment  on  the  porch.  A 
lamp  was  blazing  in  the  store  and  I  could 
plainly  see  everyone  gathered  along  the 
counter.  Henry  Holmes  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  stove,  one  hand  wagging  up 
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and  down  at  the  solemn  line  of  figures  on 
the  bench.  But  Weston  was  not  there. 
And  in  our  valley,  when  a  man  is  not  at 
home  o'  night  he  should  be  at  the  store,  else 
there  is  a  mystery  to  be  solved.  To  solve 
this  one  I  stopped  on  the  tavern  steps, 
leaned  against  a  pillar,  and  gazed  through 
the  dozing  village. 

At  the  head  of  the  street  where  our  house 
stood  a  bright  light  burned.  There  Tim 
was  and  there  I  should  be  also.  A  hundred 
times  down  South  on  my  post  at  night,  with 
my  back  on  the  rows  and  rows  of  white 
tents,  I  had  sought  to  pierce  the  black 
gloom  before  me  as  if  there  I  could  see  that 
same  hght — the  home  light.  Often  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  it,  and  in  its  bright  circle  Tim 
was  bending  over  his  book.  Here  it  was 
in  truth,  calling  me,  but  I  turned  from  it 
and  looked  away  over  the  fiats,  where  an- 
other light  was  winking  on  the  hillside. 

Behind  that  hill,  on  the  eastward  ridge, 
a  great  ball  is  glowing,  fiery  red.  Higher 
and  higher  it  rises,  into  the  tree-tops,  then 
over  them;  higher  and  higher,  bathing  the 
valley  in  soft,  white  hght,  uncovering  the 
gray  road  that  climbs  the  ridge-side;  higher 
and  higher,  until  the  pines  on  the  ridge-top 
stand  out  boldly,  fringing  into  the  sky; 
higher  and  higher,  casting  mysterious  shad- 
ows over  the  meadows,  touching  with  light 
the  hillside,  new-ploughed  and  naked;  clear 
and  white  lies  the  road  over  the  flats  to  the 
hill  there — clear  and  white  and  smooth. 
On  the  hillside  the  Hght  is  burning.  It  is 
only  a  short  half  mile,  and  the  way  is  easy. 
In  the  old  house  at  the  end  of  the  street 
another  light  is  bhnking  solemnly.  Beneath 
it  Tim  is  waiting.  He  misses  me.  He  won- 
ders why  I  am  so  long.  Soon  he  will  be 
coming.  Base  deserter,  truly!  But  for 
once — this  once — for  the  white  road  over 
the  flat  and  up  the  hillside  leads  to  the  light! 


VI 


•  HY,  Mark,  but  you  did  give 
me  a  start!"  cried  Luther 
Warden,  laying  down  his 
book  and  hurrying  for- 
ward to  greet  me. 

It  was  not  surprising 
that  the  good  man  should  be  taken  back, 
for  in  all  the  years  we  had  lived  together 
in  the  valley  this  was  my  first  evening  visit. 


.11 


So  unusual  an  occurrence  required  an  ex- 
planation, so  I  said  that  I  just  happened 
to  be  taking  a  stroll  and  dropped  in  for  a 
minute.  I  glanced  at  Mary  to  see  if  she 
understood  my  feeble  subterfuge,  but  I  met 
only  a  frank  smile,  as  though,  like  her  uncle, 
she  believed  that  I  was  likely  to  go  hobbling 
about  on  moonlight  nights  this  way.  Luther 
never  doubted  me. 

"It's  good  of  you  to  drop  in,"  he  said, 
after  he  had  fixed  me  in  his  own  comfort- 
able chair  and  drawn  up  the  settee  for  him- 
self. "When  I  was  livin'  alone  up  here  I 
often  used  to  wish  some  of  you  young  folks 
would  come  in  of  an  evenin'  and  keep  me 
company  and  join  me  in  readin'  the  Good 
Book.  It  used  to  be  lonely  sometimes,  but 
since  I've  got  Mary  it  ain't  so  bad.  But  I 
hope  her  bein'  here  won't  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  now  as  you've  started  you'll  come 
just  the  same  as  if  I  was  alone." 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  come  just  the 
same.  That  made  Mary  laugh.  She  had 
been  sitting  in  the  lamp-lit  circle,  and  now 
she  rocked  back  into  the  shade,  so,  craning 
my  neck,  I  could  just  see  the  dark  outline 
of  her  face.  She  made  some  commonplace 
but  kindly  speech  of  welcome,  and  I  was 
about  to  engage  her,  seeking  to  draw  her 
from  the  shadow,  when  her  uncle  suddenly 
interposed  himself  between  us  and  took  a 
book  from  the  table.  Drawing  the  settee 
closer  to  the  Hght,  he  opened  the  great  vol- 
ume across  his  knees  and  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles. Throwing  back  his  head  and  look- 
ing at  me  benignly  from  under  his  glasses, 
he  said :  "  It's  pecuHarly  fortunate  you  come 
to-night,  Mark.  When  you  knocked  I  was 
readin'  aloud  to  Mary.  We  read  together 
every  night  now,  her  and  me,  and  most  in- 
structin'  we  find  it." 

I  told  Luther  that  it  was  too  much  for 
me  to  allow  him  to  wear  out  his  eyes  read- 
ing to  me;  much  as  I  should  enjoy  it,  I 
could  not  hear  of  it,  but  I  would  ask  him 
to  let  me  have  the  volume  when  he  had  fin- 
ished with  it.  It  did  seem  that  this  should 
bring  Mary  into  the  Hght  again,  and  that 
she  would  support  my  protests;  but  calmly 
and  quietly  she  spoke  from  the  darkness, 
Hke  a  voice  from  another  world,  "  Go  on, 
Uncle  Luther;  I  want  Mr.  Hope  to  hear 
this." 

Now  had  Mary  Warden  called  me  by  my 
Christian  name  she  would  have  followed 
the  custom  of  our  valley  and  it  would  have 
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passed  unnoticed;  but  when  she  used  that 
uncalled-for  "Mister"  her  uncle  looked 
around  sharply.  First  he  tried  to  pierce 
the  shadows  and  see  her,  but  she  drew  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  darkness.  So  he 
gazed  at  me.  He  was  beginning  to  suspect 
that  after  all  I  had  not  come  to  see  him. 
Had  Mark  Hope  become  proud?  Was 
Mary  falHng  again  into  the  ways  of  the 
wicked  world  from  which  he  was  striving 
so  hard  to  wean  her,  that  she  should  thus 
address  one  of  the  humblest  of  God's  creat- 
ures, a  mere  man?  Old  Luther  rubbed 
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his  spectacles  very  carefully  and  slowly, 
blowing  on  them  and  rubbing  them  again; 
finally  adjusting  them,  he  leaned  forward 
and  tried  to  study  the  girl's  face,  to  find 
there  some  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

"Read  to  Mr.  Hope,"  she  said  clearly, 
and  with  just  a  touch  of  defiance. 

Had  she  used  some  endearing  term  the 
old  man  could  not  have  frowned  harder 
than  when  he  turned  on  me  then,  and  eyed 
me  through  his  great  spectacles. 

"  Yes,  read  to  us,  Luther,"  said  I  calmly. 
"Miss  Warden  and  I  will  listen." 
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''God  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  said  the 
old  man  solemnly,  "  and  I've  not  yet  heard 
Him  call  me  Mister  Luther  Warden.  I 
s'pose  with  you  and  your  kind,  when  He 
comes  to  you,  He  calls  you  Mister  Mark 
Hope." 

This  rather  took  me  back,  and  I  stam- 
mered a  feeble  protest,  but  he  did  not  heed 
me.  Turning  to  Mary,  he  went  on :  "And 
you,  Mary  Warden,  I  s'pose  at  such  times 
youare 'Miss.'  Whatvanity!  Whatvanity! 
Politeness,  they  calls  it.  Politeness  ?  Well, 
in  the  great  eternity,  up  above,  where  they 
speaks  from  the  heart,  you'll  be  just  Mark 
and  just  Mary.  But  down  yander — yander, 
mind  ye — the  folks  will  probably  set  more 
store  by  titles. ' '  The  old  preacher  was  point- 
ing solemnly  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  an  interval  of 
heavy  silence.  Then  from  Mary  in  the 
darkness  came,  "  Well,  Uncle,  let  us  hope 
that  when  we  reach  that  great  eternity, 
Mark  and  I  will  be  good  enough  friends  to 
lay  aside  such  vanities." 

"Right!"  cried  Luther,  smiling  again, 
and  speaking  real  heartily. 

"Right,"  said  I;  "and  we'll  begin  eter- 
nity to-day,  won't  we,  Mary?" 

"We  will,"  said  she. 

And  in  my  heart  I  blessed  Luther  War- 
den. Guilelessly,  the  old  man,  in  a  few 
words,  had  swept  away  the  barrier  Mary 
and  I  had  raised  between  us.  He  had  added 
years  to  our  friendship.  So  had  he  stopped 
there  it  would  have  been  wonderfully  well ; 
but  he  had  to  go  floundering  innocently  on. 
He  was  laughing  softly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mark,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  spectacles  nervously,  "she  made  me 
jealous  of  you  when  she  talked  that  way. 
I  thought  she'd  set  her  cap  for  you,  I  did. 
Whenever  a  man  and  woman  gits  polite, 
whenever  they  has  to  bow  and  scrape  that 
way,  a-misterin'  and  a-missin'  one  another, 
they're  hiding  somethin';  they  ain't  actin' 
open.  So  I  was  beginnin'  to  think  mebbe 
she  wanted  to  marry  you  and " 

"  Go  on  reading — please  read  to  us," 
pleaded  Mary. 

"Yes,  do  read  to  us,"  I  echoed,  for  the 
position  was  a  new  one  to  me,  and  at  best 
I  am  awkward  and  slow-witted  where 
women  are  concerned.  I  could  not  adroitly 
turn  the  old  man's  wandering  speculation 
into  a  general  laugh  as  Weston  would  have 
done.     Mv  best  was  to  break  in  rudely. 


"  Well — if  I  must,"  Luther  said,  opening 
the  great  book  across  his  knees. 

A  long  silence  followed.  I  heard  the 
solemn  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel 
behind  me;  I  heard  Mary  laughing  softly 
in  her  retreat  beyond  the  table;  I  heard 
Luther,  now  bending  over  his  book,  mum- 
ble to  himself  a  few  words  of  the  text. 

"  It  is  about  the  faymine  in  Injy,"  he  said 
at  last,  holding  his  place  on  the  page  with 
a  long,  thin  forefinger,  and  looking  up  at 
me.  "There  are  three  volumes,  and  this 
is  the  second.  The  third  is  yit  to  come.  I 
pay  a  dollar  a  year  and  every  year  I  gits  a 
new  volume.  It's  a  grand  book,  too,  Mark. 
It  was  wrote  by  one  of  our  brethren.  Brother 
Matthias  Pennel,  who  went  to  Injy  in 
charge  of  a  shipload  of  grain  gathered  by 
our  people  for  the  sufferin'  heathen.  The 
first  volume  tells  all  about  the  gittin'  up  of 
the  subscription  and  the  sailin'  of  the  wes- 
sel.  Brother  Matthias  is  a  grand  writer, 
and  he  tells  all  about  Injy  and  the  heathen, 
and  how  the  w^essel  reached  the  main  place 
there — what's  the  place,  Mary? — you're 
alius  good  on  geography!" 

"  Calcutta,"  prompted  Mary. 

"Yes,  I  mind  now — Calcutty.  Well, 
from  there  Brother  Matthias  went  up  into 
the  country  called — I  can't  just  mind  the 
exact  name — oh,  here  it  is — B-a-1-l-e-r-r-a-d 
Ballerrad — e-r-a-d — Ballerraderad." 

Luther  paused  and  sighed.  "Them 
names — them  names!"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
there  is  one  thing  that  convinces  me  that 
the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  true,  it  is 
the  names  of  the  towns  in  Injy." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  from  the 
view^point  of  the  East  Indian,  the  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  some  of  our  "  villes" 
and  "burgs,"  and  I  was  about  to  raise  my 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  maligned  heathen, 
when  my  host  resumed  his  discourse. 

'  'When  you  come  in,  I  was  readin'  about  a 
poor  missionary  woman  in  Bailer — Bailer — 
Ballerraderad — whose  Sunday-school  had 
been  largely  eat  up  by  taggers.  Her  name 
was  Flora  Martin,  Brother  Matthias  says, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  saintliest  women  he 
ever  seen.  He  tells  how  the  month  before 
he  come  to  Bailer — Bailer — Baller-daddad 
— an  extry  large  tagger  had  been  sneakin' 
around  the  mission-house,  a-watchin'  for 
scholars,  and  how  one  day,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Brother  Matthias,  this  here  Flora 
Martin,  armed  only  with  a  rifle  and  girded 
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about  with  the  heavenly  sperrit — how  this 
here  Flora " 

There  was  a  ponderous  knock  on  the 
door,  and  then  the  knob  began  to  rattle  vio- 
lently. The  bolt  had  been  shot,  so  Luther 
had  to  rise  in  haste  to  admit  the  new-comer, 
leaving  Flora  Martin  with  nothing  but  the 
rifle  and  the  heavenly  spirit. 

Perry  Thomas  stepped  in. 

"I  just  happened  to  be  passin'  and 
thought  I'd  drop  in 
for  a  spell,"  he  said, 
with  a  profound 
bow  to  Mary,  who 
arose  to  greet  him. 

This  apology  of 
Perry's  was  as  ab- 
surd as  mine  had 
been,  for  he  lived  a 
mile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  village; 
and  as  the  next 
house  was  over  the 
ridge,  a  good  three 
miles  away,  it  was 
odd  that  he  should 
be  wandering  aim- 
lessly about  thus. 
Beside,  he  had  on 
his  new  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  there  was 
a  suspicion  of  a 
formal  call  in  the 
smoothly  oiled  hair 
and  tallowed  boots. 
He  carried  his  fid- 
dle, too.  There 
was  to  my  mind 
every  evidence  that 
the  visit  had  been 
preconceived,  and  to  this  point  had  been 
carried  out  with  an  eye  on  every  detail.  Had 
the  contrary  been  true,  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  for  Perry  to  glare  at  me  as 
he  did.  The  he-ro  in  blue  was  anything 
but  welcome  now.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that 
could  Perry's  wish  have  been  complied 
with,  I  should  have  been  back  on  the  "  lead- 
strewn  fields  of  Cuby." 

Mary  was  most  cordial.  She  seized  his 
fiddle  and  his  hat  and  stowed  them  careful- 
ly away  together,  while  Luther,  pushing  the 
latest  visitor  to  a  place  at  his  side  on  the  set- 
tee, told  him  how  fortunate  he  was  to  drop 
in  just  at  that  time,  as  he  would  hear  a  few 
interesting  things  about  the  famine  in  India. 


No  answer  came  from  the  floor  above. — Page  G71. 


Perry  was  positively  ungrateful.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  only  stay  a  minute  at 
the  most,  and  that  it  was  really  not  worth 
Luther's  while  to  begin  reading.  Mary 
said  that  she  would  not  hear  of  him  leaving. 
She  had  hidden  his  hat  and  would  insist  on 
his  playing;  that  was,  if  I  did  not  mind 
and  her  uncle  gave  his  permission.  Perry 
smiled.  There  was  less  fire  in  his  eyes 
when  I  vowed  that  not  till  I  had  hstened 

again  to  the  song  of 
his  beloved  violin 
would  I  stir  from 
my  chair.  So  he 
settled  back  to  pay 
the  price  and  hear 
the  story  of  Flora 
Martin  and  the 
tiger. 

Luther   repeated 
his  account  of  the 
book  and  the  story 
of  Brother  Matthias 
Pennel.     He  told 
Perry  of  Sister  Flora 
and   her  saintly 
character,  and  of 
the  devastation  by 
the  fierce    king   of 
the  Bengal  jungle. 
He  brought  us  again 
to  where  the   frail 
httle  woman    de- 
termined   to  fight 
death  with   death. 
And   here,  in  low, 
rumbling     tones, 
word  by  word,  let- 
ter by  letter,  we 
took  up  the  narra- 
tive of  the  adventurous  Dunker  brother. 
"  Thus  armed  with  only  a  heavy  elephant 
rifle,  the  property  of  the  foreign  missionary 
society,  and  clad  only  in  grace,  Flora  Mar- 
tin began  her  lonely  vigil  on  the  roof  of  the 
mission-house,  which   is  used  both  as  a 
dwelling  and  Sunday-school  by  those  who 
are  carrying  light  to  the  heathen  in  Baller- 
raderad,  which,  we  must  remember,  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  provinces  in  all  Injy. 
This  combined  dwelling  and  church  edifice 
stands  at  the  far  end  of  the  little  village,  and 
as  the  lonely  Indian  moon  was  just  rising 
above  the  horizon.  Sister  Flora  heard  a 
series  of  catlike  footsteps  along  the  veranda 
beneath  her — for  we  must  remember  that 
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in  this  part  of  our  globe  the  nights  are 
strangely  still-and  the  sounds  therefore  carry 
for  a  great  distance.  Breathlessly  Flora 
Martin,  mindful  of  the  slumbering  inno- 
cent charges  sleeping  below  her,  and  over 
whom  she  was  watching,  leaned  out  over 
the  roof,  rifle  in  hand.  The  footsteps  came 
nearer  and  nearer  and " 

There  was  a  gentle  rat-tat-tat  on  the 
door.  It  was  so  gentle  that  Luther  thought 
his  ears  were  deceiving  him,  for  while  he 
stopped  reading,  he  made  no  motion  to 
rise,  but  sat  Hstening.  Again  they  came, 
three  polite  taps,  seeming  to  say,  "  I  should 
like  to  get  in,  but  pray  don't  disturb  your- 
self." 

"  Come  in,"  shouted  the  old  preacher,  not 
even  looking  around,  for  he  still  seemed  to 
doubt  his  sense  of  hearing. 

The  door  opened  quietly  and  Mr.  Robert 
Weston  appeared  before  us.  Mary  had 
slipped  from  her  place  to  meet  him,  and  in 
Weston's  greeting  to  her  I  had  my  first  les- 
son in  what  the  world  calls  manner.  How 
clumsy  seemed  my  own  excuses  for  coming 
at  all,  compared  to  his  pleasure  at  finding 
her  at  homel  He  had  been  looking  for- 
ward all  afternoon  to  seeing  her  again.  As 
he  shook  hands  with  Luther,  he  was  so 
hearty  that  the  old  man  took  his  guest  by 
the  shoulders  and  declared  fervidly  that  he 
was  rejoiced  that  he  had  come.  Weston 
did  not  glare  at  Perry  Thomas,  nor  at  me 
either.  We  but  added  to  his  pleasure. 
Truly  his  cup  of  joy  was  overflowing !  And 
the  famine  in  India — indeed— indeed!  The 
subject  was  one  which  interested  him 
deeply,  and  if  Mr.  Warden  cared  for  it,  he 
would  send  him  several  books  on  the  far  East 
which  he  had  in  his  library  at  home.  He 
hoped  that  in  return  he  might  some  time 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  carefully,  cover 
to  cover,  the  fat  volume  that  Luther  had 
spread  across  his  knees.  Meantime,  he 
would  insist  on  not  interrupting.  But  Mary 
must  be  comfortably  seated  before  he  could 
take  the  place  on  the  settee  that  Luther  had 
arranged  for  him,  and  he  must  hear  all  over 
again  the  story  of  the  book,  of  Brother 
Matthias  Fennel  and  Sister  Flora  Martin. 
How  I  envied  him  1  What  must  Perry  and 
I  seem  beside  this  lanky  man  with  his 
kindly,  easy  ways !  Perry,  of  course,  did  not 
see  it.  He  was  smiling,  for  Weston  w^as 
telHng  him  that  he  had  stood  at  the  Thomas 
gate  for  a  half  hour  the  very  evening  before, 


listening  to  the  strains  of  a  viohn.  He  hoped 
to  hear  that  melody  again,  when  Mr.  War- 
den had  finished  the  story  of  the  brave 
missionary  of  Ballerraderad. 

The  Dunker  preacher  was  beaming.  He 
forgot  the  great  doctrine  of  humility,  and 
declared  that  "Mister"  Weston  should 
have  the  volume  that  very  night.  There 
was  nothing  better  to  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  character  of  the  work  than  Brother 
Matthias  Fennel's  account  of  the  heroism 
of  Sister  Flora.  So  we  composed  ourselves 
again  to  hear  of  the  battle  to  the  death  be- 
tween the  noble  missionary  woman  and  the 
mighty  Bengal. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps," 
read  Luther,  pausing  at  each  word  to  make 
sure  of  it.  "Furder  and  furder  out  over 
the  top  of  the  mission-house  leaned  Sister 
Flora,  and  as  she  leaned  she  thought  how 
much  depended  on  her  that  night ;  for  she 
must  remember  that  there  were  sleeping 
within  the  walls  of  the  mission-house  forty- 
seven  children,  thirty  of  which  were  females 
under  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  seven- 
teen males,  of  whom  not  one-half  had 
reached  the  age  of  nine  years.  Next  she 
saw  a  dark  object  crouching  below  her. 
She  saw  two  fiery  eyes;  she  saw  the  tiger 
gather  himself  preparatory  to  springing. 
She " 

Perry  Thomas's  knock  had  been  ponder- 
ous, thunderous,  and  clumsy.  Weston's 
had  been  self-assured,  but  polite.  Now 
came  a  series  of  raps,  now  loud,  now  low, 
now  quick,  now  slow,  keeping  time  to  a 
martial  air.  Evidently  there  was  a  rollick- 
ing fellow  outside.  No  one  moved.  We 
sat  there,  all  five  of  us,  eyes  wide  open  in 
surprise,  trying  to  guess  who  this  could  be 
playing  tunes  on  the  door,  and  never  seek- 
ing to  solve  the  simple  problem  by  turn- 
ing the  knob. 

It  was  Tim.  There  was  a  sudden  op- 
pressive silence.  Then  he  entered,  gravely 
bowing. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Warden,"  he  said 
mockingly.  "  You  have  a  dehghtful  way 
here  of  greeting  the  stranger  at  your  gate, 
closing  your  ears  to  his  appeals  and  letting 
him  break  in.  And  Miss  Warden  too — why, 
this  is  a  surprise.  I  had  supposed  you'd  be 
at  a  ball.  And  Mr.  Weston— delighted— 
I'm  sure " 

"What,  Mark?"  There  was  genuine 
surprise  in  Tim's  voice  as  he  saw  me  sitting 
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quietly  in  the  shadow.  His  mock  elegance 
disappeared,  and  he  stood  gaping  at  me. 
"  I  thought  you'd  gone  to  see  Mr.  Weston," 
he  blurted  out. 

"  He  came  to  see  me  instead,"  said  Mary 
laughing.  '  'And  so  did  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  so  I  hope  you  did.  And  if  you 
sit  down  there  by  Uncle  Luther  and  be  quiet, 
you  shall  hear  about  the  famine  in  India." 

Tim  just  filled  the  settee.  In  my  dark 
corner,  in  my  comfortable  chair,  I  could 
smile  to  myself  as  I  watched  his  plight  and 
that  of  his  companions.  I  could  not  see 
Mary  well,  for  the  lamp  and  the  long  table 
separated  us,  but  I  fancied  that  in  her  re- 
treat she,  too,  was  laughing.  Poor  Tim  had 
the  end  of  the  bench.  He  sat  very  erect, 
with  his  head  up,  his  eyes  on  the  wall  be- 
fore him,  his  folded  hands  resting  on  his 
knees,  after  the  company  manner  of  Black 
Log.  Mr.  Perry  Thomas,  at  the  other  end, 
was  his  counterpart,  only  the  orator  drew 
his  chin  into  his  collar,  furrowed  his  brow, 
and  gazed  wisely  at  the  floor.  He  was 
where  Mary  could  see  him ! 

Weston  had  none  of  our  stiff,  formal 
ways,  but  was  making  himself  as  much  at 
home  as  possible  in  such  trying  circum- 
stances. He  spread  out  all  over  the  narrow 
space  allotted  him  between  Luther  and  my 
brother.  But  curiously  enough,  he  really 
seemed  interested.  It  was  he  who  told,  in 
greatest  detail,  to  Tim  the  story  of  Brother 
Matthias  Pennel  and  of  the  trials  of  the 
saintly  Flora  Martin.  When  he  had  re- 
counted her  adventures  to  the  very  instant 
she  caught  the  gleam  of  the  tiger's  eyes,  he 
calmly  swung  one  lank  leg  over  the  knee  of 
the  other,  slid  down  in  his  seat  so  he  could 
hook  his  head  on  the  hard  back,  and  said, 
cheerily,  ''Now,  Mr.  Warden,  go  on  reading 
and  let  no  one  interrupt." 

Perry  was  coughing  feebly,  as  he  always 
does  when  he  is  plotting  to  speak. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Weston  in  protest;  "I 
insist,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  you  stay  and  play 
the  violin  to  us  when  we  have  heard  the  end 
of  this'interesting  story." 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  I  re- 
garded Brother  Matthias  Pennel.  As  I  had 
stood  on  the  tavern  porch  that  night,  look- 
ing up  the  white  road  that  led  to  Mary's 
home,  I  had  dared  to  picture  to  myself  a 
different  scene  from  the  one  before  me. 
From  that  scene  Luther  Warden  had  been 
removed  entirely.     Of  Robert  Weston,  of 


Perry  Thomas,  of  Tim,  I  had  taken  no  ac 
count.  They  had  not  even  been  dreamed 
of,  for  Mary  and  I  were  to  sit  alone  in  the 
quiet  of  the  evening.  The  flash  of  her  eyes 
was  to  be  for  me — for  me  their  softer  glow- 
ing. At  my  calling  the  rich  flames  would 
blaze  on  her  cheeks.  I  was  to  light  those 
flames.  I  was  to  fan  them  this  way  and 
that  way.  I  was  to  smother  them,  kindle 
them,  quench  them.  Playing  with  the  fire 
of  a  woman's  face!  Dangerous  work,  that! 
And  up  the  white  road  I  had  hobbled  to 
the  fire,  as  a  simple  child  crawls  to  it. 
But  Luther  Warden  was  there  to  guard  me 
with  Brother  Matthias  Pennel,  and  in  my 
inmost  heart  I  hated  them  both  for  it. 
Then  Perry  Thomas  blundered  in,  and 
compared  to  him,  old  Luther  and  the 
learned  brother  were  endurable.  As  to 
Robert  Weston,  I  knew  that  beside  him 
Matthias  Pennel  was  my  dearest  friend. 
Then  Tim  came!  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
long  settee  where  Luther  was  droning  on 
and  on  through  the  story  of  Sister  Flora, 
where  Perry  Thomas  seemed  to  sit  beneath 
the  judgment  seat,  where  Weston  shifted 
wearily  to  and  fro,  where  Tim  was  suffer- 
ing the  tortures  of  the  thumb-screw,  I  cried 
to  my  inmost  self,  "Verily,  Brother  Mat- 
thias, thou  art  a  mighty  joker!" 

It  took  a  long  time  to  kill  that  tiger. 
There  was  so  much  recalling  to  be  done,  so 
much  remembering  needed,  and  reviewing 
of  statistics  concerning  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  of  the  far  East,  that  when  at  last  the 
rifle's  cry  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air, 
which,  as  we  had  learned,  in  India  carries 
sound  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  in 
our  cold.  Northern  climes;  when  the  mighty 
Bengal  reeled  and  fell  dying,  and  Sister 
Flora  arose  from  her  hiding  place  on  the 
roof  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise;  when  all  this 
had  been  told,  Luther  Warden  banged  the 
book  shut,  arose,  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

'^Mighty  souls!"  he  cried.  "It's  long 
past  bedtime.    It's  half-past  nine." 

Back  over  the  white  road  we  went,  Wes- 
ton and  Perry,  Tim  and  I. 

"Good-night,  boys!"  called  the  strange 
man  cheerily  from  the  gloom  of  the  tavern 
porch. 

It  was  the  first  w^ord  he  had  spoken  on 
our  walk  home. 

''Is  it  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  persons  that  are  bitten  annually 
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He  had  a  last  louk  at  Black  Log.  — Page  68i. 


"  He  pumped  me  dry." — Page  683. 


by  snakes  in  India  ?"  cried  Tim,  suddenly 
awaking  from  his  moody  silence. 

"You  can  go  back  to-morrow  and  find 
out,"  came  from  the  porch. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Weston,"  returned 
my  brother  sharply. 

Perry  Thomas  parted  from  us  at  the  gate 
and  we  stood  watching  his  retreating  figure 
till  we  lost  it  at  the  bend.   Then  we  went  in. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  Tim  turned 
suddenly  to  me  and  said,  "  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  see  Weston." 

"I  thought  you  were  sitting  at  home 
waiting  for  me  to  get  back,"  I  retorted. 
680 


"Can   I  help  you  upstairs?"   he  said. 

'  'No, I'm  going  to  sit  awhile  and  smoke,"  I 

answered  jauntily,  "and  talk — to  Captain." 

VII 

TIM  was  leaving  the  valley.  We  tied 
his  tin  trunk  on  the  back  of  the 
buggy  and  he  climbed  to  the  seat 
beside  me.  Tip  Pulsifer  handed  him  a 
great  cylindrical  parcel,  bound  in  a  news- 
paper, and  my  brother  held  it  reverently  in 
his  lap ;  for  it  was  a  chocolate  cake,  six  layers 
high,  that  Mrs.  Tip  had  baked  from  the 
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scanty  contents  of  the  Pulsifer  flour  barrel. 
Tim  was  going  to  the  city,  and  all  the  city 
people  Mrs.  Tip  had  ever  seen  were  lean, 
quick-moving,  and  nervous,  a  condition 
which  she  concluded  was  induced  by  star- 
vation. So  she  had  done  her  best  to  provide 
Tim  against  want.  Her  mind  was  the 
mind  of  Six  Stars.  All  the  village  was 
about  the  buggy.  Josiah  Nummler  had 
rowed  down  from  his  hill-top,  and  the 
bulge  in  Tim's  pocket  was  caused  by  the 
half  dozen  fine  pippins  the  old  man  had 
brought  as  his  farewell  gift.  Even  Theo- 
philus  Jones  left  the  store  unguarded,  and 
hurried  over  when  the  moment  arrived 
that  the  village  was  to  see  the  last  of  its 
favorite  son.  Mrs.  Tip  Pulsifer  is  always 
red  about  the  eyes,  and  no  way  was  left 
her  to  show  her  emotion  but  to  toss  her 
apron  convulsively  over  her  face  and  swing 
Cevery  wildly  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  infant's 
cries  arose  above  the  chorus  of  "good- 
bys"  as  we  drove  away. 

"  Farewell,  comrade."  We  heard  Aaron 
Kallaberger's  stentorian  tones  as  we  clat- 
tered around  the  bend.  "Head  up — eyes 
front— for'a'd!" 

Tim  turned  and  waved  his  hat  to  the  little 
company  at  the  gate,  to  all  the  friends  he  had 
ever  known,  to  the  best  he  ever  was  to  know ; 
to  Mrs.  Bolum  and  her  Isaac,  feebly  waving 
the  hands  that  had  so  often  helped  him  in 
time  of  boyish  trouble;  to  Nanny  Pulsifer 
and  Tip;  to  all  the  worthies  of  the  store. 

Tim  was  off  to  war.  He  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a  greater  battle  than  I  had  ever 
seen,  for  I  had  been  one  of  thousands 
who  had  marched  together  on  a  common 
enemy.  He  was  going  forth  as  did  Launce- 
lot  and  Galahad,  alone,  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies at  every  turn,  to  be  sore  pressed,  and 
bruised  and  wounded;  not  to  be  as  I  was, 
a  part  of  a  machine,  but  to  be  the  machine 
and  the  god  in  it,  too.  How  I  envied  him! 
He  was  going  forth  to  encounter  many 
strange  adventures,  and  while  he  was  in 
the  press,  laying  about  him  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  strength,  fighting  his  way  against  a 
mob,  to  fame  and  fortune,  I  should  be  doz- 
ing hfe  away  with  Captain. 

"Did  it  feel  that  way  when  you  left?" 
said  Tim.  He  spoke  for  the  first  time 
when  we  passed  the  tannery  lane,  and  his 
voice  was  a  wee  bit  husky. 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  same  with  everybody 
when  they  turn  the  bend,"  I  answered. 
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"  That's  it  exactly — at  the  turn  in  the  road 
— when  you  can '  t  see  home  any  more — when 
you'd  give  all  the  world  to  turn  back,  but 
dare  not."  Tim  had  faced  about  and  was 
looking  over  the  valley  as  we  chmbed  the 
long  slope  of  the  ridge.  "  It's  just  Kke  being 
torn  in  two,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 

"  Naturally,"  said  I.     "  Home  and  home 

^people  are  as  much  a  part  of  you  as  head  and 

limbs.    When  I  dragged  you  away,  binding 

you  here  in  the  buggy  with  your  tin  trunk 

andyourambition,somethinghadtosnap." 

"And  it  snapped  at  the  bend,"  Tim  said 
grimly ; '  'when  I  saw  the  last  of  the  house  and 
the  rambo  tree  at  the  end  of  the  orchard." 

My  brother  took  to  whistling.  He  started 
away  bravely  with  a  rollicking  air,  keeping 
time  to  the  creaking  of  the  buggy  and  the 
slow  crunching  of  the  horse's  feet  on  the 
gravel  road.  Even  that  failed  him.  We 
were  at  the  crest  of  the  hill;  we  were  turn- 
ing another  bend;  we  were  in  the  woods, 
and  through  the  trees  he  had  a  last  look  at 
Black  Log.  And  it's  such  a  little  valley, 
too,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  worth  look- 
ing back  on  when  the  rich  fields  of  Kishiko- 
quillos  roll  away  before  one  1  The  lone  pine 
on  the  stone  cap  of  Gander  Knob  waved  its 
farewell,  and  we  clattered  down  the  long 
slope  into  the  great  world. 

"  It's  all  over  at  last,"  said  Tim,  smiling, 
"and  now  I  am  glad  I've  come ;  for  Black  Log 
is  a  good  place,  but  it's  so  Kttle,  after  all." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  it  bigger  than  a 
desk  in  Weston's  office  and  a  tiny  room  on 
a  cramped  city  street,"  said  I. 

My  brother  recovered  his  old  spirit  and 
refused  to  be  discouraged  by  my  pessimistic 
view  of  his  expedition.  He  laughed  gayly 
and  pointed  across  the  country  where  half  a 
dozen  spires  of  smoke  were  rising.  There 
was  the  railroad.  There  was  the  great 
highway  where  his  real  journey  was  to  start. 
There  was  the  beginning  of  his  great  ad- 
venture. I  was  the  last  outpost  of  the  friend- 
ly land,  and  he  was  going  into  the  unknown. 
There  we  were  to  part !  It  was  my  turn  to 
whistle  and  to  watch  the  wheels  as,  mile  by 
mile,  they  measured  off  the  road  to  the  last 
bend,  where  I  should  see  no  more  of  Tim. 


There  was  something  strange  in  my 
brother's  resolve  to  leave  Six  Stars  and  tr\' 
his  fortunes  in  the  city.  Jxist  as  I  had  set- 
tled down  to  the  old  easv  w^avs  which  m\- 
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absence  had  made  doubly  dear  to  me,  when 
we  should  have  been  drawn  closer  to  each 
other  than  ever,  and  my  dependence  on  him 
was  greatest,  he  announced  his  purpose. 
It  was  only  yesterday.  I  returned  from  my 
accustomed  afternoon  visit  to  the  Wardens 
to  find  him  rummaging  the  house  for  a  few 
of  his  more  personal  belongings  and  stow- 
ing them  away  in  a  small,  blue  tin  trunk 
that  a  little  while  before  had  adorned  the 
counter  in  the  store. 

"  I  am  going  to  New 
York,"  he  said,  not 
giving  me  time  to  in- 
quire into  his  strange 
proceeding. 

I  laughed.  Tim 
was  joking  1  This  was 
some  odd  prank.  He 
had  borrowed  the  tin 
trunk  and  was  giving 
me  a  travesty  on  Tip 
Pulsifer  fleeing  over 
the  mountain  from  his 
petulant  spouse:  for 
last  night  Tim  and  I 
had  had  a  little  tiff. 
For  the  first  time  I 
had  forgotten  the 
post-prandial  pipe, 
and  undismayed  by 
the  horrors  of  the 
famine  in  India  or 
the  tribulations  of 
Sister  Flora  Martin, 
journeyed  up  the  road  to  sit  at  Mary's  side. 

'^  Over  the  mountain,  eh,  Tim?"  I 
laughed.     "And  is  Tip  going?" 

My  brother  caught  my  meaning,  but  he 
did  not  smile. 

"  Honest,"  he  said.  "  I  am  going  to  New 
York." 

"To  New  York!"  I  cried.  My  crutches 
clattered  to  the  floor  as  I  sank  into  my 
chair. 

"Yes,"  said  Tim.,  speaking  so  quietly 
that  I  knew  it  was  the  truth.  "  Mr.  Weston 
has  given  me  a  position  in  his  store.  It's  a 
tea  importing  concern,  and  he  owns  it, 
though  he  doesn't  spend  much  time  at  his 
business." 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  leave  me  alone." 
The  words  were  hardly  spoken  till  I  re- 
gretted them.  I  had  spoken  in  spite  of  my 
better  self,  for  what  right  had  I  to  stand 
between  my  brother  and  a  broader  life  ? 


"Nanny  is  likely  to  get  one 
quit  work." — 


When  I  had  gone  away  to  see  the  world,  he 
had  plodded  on  patiently  in  the  narrow  val- 
ley to  keep  a  home  for  me.  Now  that  I  was 
back,  it  was  justly  his  turn  to  go  beyond  the 
mountains  and  learn  something  more  than 
the  dull  routine  of  the  farm  and  the  sleepy 
village. 

"I  hate  to  leave  you,  Mark,"  he  said. 
"But  you  have  felt  as  I  feel  about  getting 
away  and  seeing  something.     Still,  if  you 

really  want  me  to  stay, 
I'll  give  it  up.  But 
you  are  a  good  deal 
to  blame.  You  have 
told  me  of  what  you 
saw  when  you  were  in 
the  army.  You  have 
showed  me  that  there 
are  bigger  things  in 
this  world  than  plod- 
ding after  a  plough, 
and  more  exciting 
chases  than  those 
after  foxes.  I  want 
to  do  more  than  sit 
on  a  nail-keg  in  the 
store  and  discuss  big 
events.  I  want  to 
have  a  little  part  in 
them  myself — you 
understand." 

"Yes,  Tim,"  said 
I,  "you  are  right, 
and  I'll  get  along 
first  rate." 
"  That's  the  way  to  talk,"  he  cried  cheer- 
fully, slapping  me  on  the  shoulder.  "  You 
won't  be  half  as  lonely  here  as  I  shall  down 
there  in  a  strange  city;  and  when  you  clean 
away  the  supper  dishes  and  light  your  pipe 
and  think  of  me,  I'll  be  lighting  mine  and 

thinking  of  you  and "     He  stopped. 

Captain  had  trotted  in,  and  was  sitting  close 
by,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other 
of  us  quizzically.  "  You'll  have  Captain," 
added  Tim,  laughing, "  and  then  by  and  by, 
when  I  am  making  money,  you  and  Cap- 
tain will  come  down  to  the  city  and  we'll  all 
smoke  our  pipes  together — eh.  Captain?" 
The  hound  leaped  up  and  Tim  caught 
his  fore  paws  and  the  two  went  dancing 
around  the  room  until  a  long-drawn  howl 
w^arned  us  that  such  bipedic  capers  were 
not  to  the  dog's  liking. 

"Captain  isn't  going  to  leave  home, 
Tim,"  I  cried.     "You  mustn't  expect  him 
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to  take  so  active  a  part  in  your  demonstra- 
tions of  joy." 

"It  wasn't  the  delight  at  leaving  home 
made  me  dance,"  returned  the  boy.  "It 
was  the  contemplation  of  the  time  we'll 
have  when  we  get  together  again." 

"  Then  why  go  away  at  all  ?  " 

"There  you  are.  A  minute  ago  you 
agreed  with  me ;  you  were  right  with  me  in 
my  plan  to  do  something  in  this  world.  Now 
you  are  using  your  cunning  arguments  to 
dissuade  me.  But  you  can't  stop  me,  Mark. 
I've  accepted  the  place.  Mr.  Weston  has 
sent  word  that  I  am  coming,  and  there  you 
are.     I  must  keep  to  my  bargain." 

"When  did  Weston  arrange  all  this  for 
you?" 

"  This  morning.  We  were  on  Blue  Gum 
Ridge  hunting  squirrels,  and  we  got  to  talk- 
ing over  one  thing  and  another.  I  guess  I 
kind  of  opened  up — for  he's  a  clever  man, 
Mark.  Why,  he  pumped  me  dry.  We 
hadn't  sat  there  on  a  log  very  long  till  he 
knew  the  whole  family  history  and  about 
everything  I  had  ever  learned  or  thought  of. 
He  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  spend  all  my 
Hfe  here,  and  I  said  it  looked  that  way,  and 
then  I  told  him  how  I  wanted  to  go  and  do 
something  and  be  somebody." 

Tim  stopped  suddenly,  and  wdnked  sol- 
emnly at  Captain.  "I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  go  away  and  see  something  as  you  had 
done,  for  I  was  weary  of  listening  to  your 
accounts  of  things  you'd  seen.  It's  awful 
to  have  to  listen  to  another's  travels.  It 
must  be  fine  to  tell  about  your  own." 

"  Well,  is  it  my  talking  that's  driving  you 
away,  or  is  it  Weston's  alluring  offers?" 

"Alluring?"  Tim  laughed.  "I'll  say 
for  Weston,  he  is  frank.  He  told  me  that 
to  his  mind  business  was  worse  than  death. 
He  was  born  to  it.  His  father  left  it  to  him 
and  he  has  to  keep  it  going  to  live;  but  he 
lets  his  partner  look  after  it  mostly,  and  he 
is  always  worrying  lest  his  partner  should 
die  and  leave  him  with  the  whole  thing  on 
his  hands.  He  told  me  I'd  have  to  drudge 
in  a  dark  office  over  books  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  that  it  would.be  years  before  I 
began  to  see  any  rewards.  By  that  time  I 
would  probably  decide  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned scheme  of  having  kings  born  to  order 
was  more  sensible  than  making  men  wear 
their  lives  out  trying  to  become  rulers.  A 
cow  was  contented,  he  said,  because  it  was 
satisfied  to  stand  under  a  tree  and  breathe 


the  free  air,  and  look  up  into  the  blue  skies 
and  over  the  green  fields,  and  chew  the  cud. 
As  long  as  the  cow  was  satisfied  with  one 
cud  it  would  be  contented;  but  once  the 
idea  got  abroad  in  the  pasture  that  two  cuds 
were  required  for  a  respectable  cow,  peace 
and  happiness  were  gone  forever." 

"  Our  lanky  stranger  seems  a  wise  man," 
said  I.  "  In  the  face  of  all  that,  what  did 
you  say?" 

"I  told  him  I  wasn't  a  cow,"  Tim  an- 
swered. 

There  was  no  controverting  such  a  reply, 
and  though  my  sympathies  were  with  the 
pessimistic  Weston,  I  dared  not  raise  my 
voice  in  defence  of  his  logic  as  against  this 
vouno;  brother.  Tim  seemed  to  think  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  cow  turned  from 
him  all  the  force  of  W^eston's  philosophy, 
and  insisted  on  going  blindly  on  in  search 
of  another  cud. 

"He  laughed  when  I  said  that,"  Tim  con- 
tinued, "and  he  said  he  guessed  there  was  no 
sense  in  using  figures  of  speech  to  me,  but  he 
was  willing  to  bet  that  some  time  I  would 
come  to  his  way  of  thinking.  I  told  him 
that  perhaps  I  would  when  I  had  seen  as 
much  of  men  and  things  as  he  had;  but  now 
I  looked  about  me  with  the  mind  and  eye  of 
a  yokel.  That  was  just  what  I  wanted  to 
escape.  He  was  himself  talking  to  me  from 
a  vantage  point  of  superior  knowledge,  and. 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  inferiority  was 
one  of  the  main  things  to  spur  me  on." 

"At  that  he  gave  you  up?"  said  I. 

" He  gave  me  up,", Tim  answered;  "and 
after  all,  Mark,  old  Weston  is  a  fine  fellow. 
He  said  there  was  just  one  thing  for  me  to  do , 
and  that  was  to  see  and  learn  for  myself. 
So  he  wrote  to  his  partner  to-day,  and  I  go 
in  the  morning." 

"But  must  you  go  on  a  day's  notice?" 

"  The  quicker  the  better,  Mark;  and  you 
see  I  haven't  been  letting  any  grass  grow 
under  my  feet.  When  Weston  and  I  reached 
our  conclusion,  I  went  to  the  store  and  got 
the  trunk.  In  the  interval  of  packing,  I've 
gone  over  to  Pulsifer's  and  arranged  for  Tip 
to  work  regularly  for  you  this  winter,  looking 
after  the  farm.  He  wanted  to  go  up  to  Snyder 
County  and  dig  for  gold.  He  knows  where 
there's  gold  in  Snyder  County  and  you  may 
have  trouble  there ;  but  when  you  see  any 
signs  of  a  break  you  are  to  tell  Mrs.  Tip.  She 
says  she'll  head  him  off  all  right.  Nanny 
Pulsifer,bv  the  way,  will  come  every  day  and 
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straighten  up  the  house.    I  saw  Mrs.  Bolum,  I'll  say  good-by  to  Mary  for  you.     I'll  tell 

and  she  said  she  would  keep  an  eye  on  Nanny  her  that  in  the  hurry  you  forgot  her.     And 

Pulsif er,  for  Nanny  is  likely  to  get  one  of  her  she  will  beheve  me !     Why  didn't  you  go  up 

religious  spells  and  quit  work.     When  you  the  hill  last  night,  instead  of  sneaking  off 

hear  her  singing  hymns  around  the  house,  this  way  ?— for  you  know  you  didn't  forget 

you  are  to  tell  Mrs.  Bolum."  her.     That  last  smoke— that's  right— you 

"  Who  will  look  after  Mrs.  Bolum  ?  Who  and  Captain  and  I,  and  our  pipes.     I  fear 

am  I  to  appeal  to  when  I  see  signs  there?"  she  did  pass  from  our  minds,  but  we  had 

''When  Mrs.  Bolum  fails  you,  Mark,  many  things  to  talk  over  in  those  last  hours, 
write  to  me,"  Tim  answered.  "  When  you  I  promise  you  I  will  go  up  to-night  and  ex- 
see  signs  of  her  neglecting  you,  drop  me  a  plain.  Tell  Weston  about  that  fox  on 
line  and  I'll  be  home  in  three  days."  Gander  Knob— of  course  I  shall.     School 

"  I  may  have  to  appeal  to  you  to  save  me  starts  to-morrow,  else  I'd  be  after  him  mv- 
from  my  friends,"  I  said,  "  if  Tip  Pulsif  er  self;  but  on  Saturday  we'll  hie  to  the  moun- 
goes  digging  gold  and  Nanny  Pulsifer  gets  tain,  Weston  and  Captain  and  I.  You, 
religion  and  old  Mrs.  Bolum  behes  her  na-  Tim,  shall  have  the  skin,  a  memento  of  the 
ture  and  forgets  me.  But  anyway,  if  Cap-  valley.  I'll  say  good-by  to  Captain  again, 
tain  and  I  sit  here  at  night  knee-deep  in  and  I'll  keep  the  guns  oiled,  and  Piney 
dust  and  cobwebs,  at  least  we  can  swell  our  Carter  shall  have  the  rifle  whenever  he 
chests  and  talk  about  our  brother  in  the  wants  it— provided  he  cleans  it  every  hunt- 
city,  who  is  making— how  much?"  ing  night.     And  I'll  tell  old  Mrs.  Bolum— 

"Seven    dollars   a  week!"    cried   Tim.  but  the  train  is  going  to  start.     Are  you 

"  Think  of  it,  Mark,  seven  dollars  a  week,  sure  you  have  your  ticket,  and  your  check, 

That's  more  than  you  made  as  a  soldier."  and  your  lunch  ?     Yes,  I'll  say  good-by  to 

Mary  for  you — Good-by,  Tim! 

We  are  near  the  last  bend,  Tim.     Yes—  And  Tim  went  around  the  bend. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    QUARREL 

By   Marie  van   Vorst 

''Oh,  far  apart!"    he  cried.     ''Yes     .     .     .     far," 
She  answered.     .     .     .     Neither  of  them  saw 
Love  was  between  them:    not  the  law. 
They  could  not  lose  their  chart  nor  star. 

Twin  ships — each  hid  from  each:    the  whiles 
Mist  was  between  them,  but  not  miles. 

Morning  rose  red  above  the  bar: 
Twin  prows  in  the  sea's  amethyst. 
Naught  was  between  them — and  they  kissed! 


NEWLY    DISCOVERED    PERSONAL    RECORDS 
OF    LEWIS    AND     CLARK 

By   Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 

With  illustrations  from  the  documents  and  from   family  relics  * 


rITHIN  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  discovered 
in  New  York  City  a  mass  of 
manuscript  material  which 
throws  much  new  light  on 
what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  romantic  chapter  in  the  records 
of  American  exploration — the  transconti- 
nental expedition  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1803-06.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  significance  of  these  documents,  it  will 
be  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  curious 
history  of  the  official  journals  of  that  hardy 
enterprise. 

The  expedition  was  directly  planned  by 
President  Jefferson.  Always  eager  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  the 
Far  West  had  for  twenty  years  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  an  exploration  toward  the 
Pacific  had  been  one  of  his  favorite  schemes. 
Three  previous  projects  —  with  George 
Rogers  Clark  in  1783,  John  Ledyard  in 
1786,  and  Andre  Michaux  in  1793 — had, 
from  causes  beyond  his  control,  proved  fu- 
tile. He  was  now  able,  as  chief  executive, 
to  induce  Congress  to  grant  the  necessary 
aid.  At  first  he  sought,  as  head  of  the 
party,  a  scientist  who  had,  in  addition  to 
his  scholarly  attainments,  the  necessary 
^'courage,  prudence,  habits  &  health  adapt- 
ed to  the  woods,  &  some  familiarity  with 
the  Indian  character."  Failing  to  discover 
such  a  person,  the  President  recognized  in 
his  young  friend  and  private  secretary.  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis,  who  had  fought 
gallantly  in  the  Western  Indian  campaigns 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  one  who  was 
"  brave,  prudent,  habituated  to  the  woods, 
&  familiar  with  Indian  manners  and  char- 
acter. He  is  not  regularly  educated,  but 
he  possesses  a  great  mass  of  accurate  ob- 
servation on  all  the  subjects  of  nature  which 
present  themselves  here,  &  will  therefore 

*  The  documents  and  illustrations  in  this  article  are  pub- 
lished from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Clark  Voorhis  and  Miss  Eleanor  Glasgow  Voorhis. 


readily  select  those  only  in  his  new  route 
which  shall  be  new." 

Lewis  was,  in  March,  1803,  dispatched 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  a  short  course  of 
study  with  the  several  scientific  men  resi- 
dent there,  and  in  due  time  '*  quaHfied  him- 
self for  those  observations  of  longitude  & 
latitude  necessary  to  fix  the  points  of  the 
line  he  will  go  over."  His  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  during  this  period  abounds 
in  allusions  to  scientific  and  practical  de- 
tails, showing  him  not  only  to  be  an  apt 
pupil  but  already  possessed  of  a  large  fund 
of  information  of  the  sort  essential  to  the 
equipment  of  an  explorer. 

Early  in  the  course  of  his  preparations 
Lewis  determined,  with  Jefferson's  con- 
sent, to  secure  a  companion  who  should 
share  his  honors  and  responsibilities.  His 
choice  fell  upon  William  Clark,  four  years 
his  senior,  but  who  had  been  his  boyhood 
friend  in  Virginia.  The  Clark  family,  pre- 
ceded several  years  by  the  oldest  son, 
George  Rogers,  moved  to  Kentucky  in 
1784,  when  Meriwether  Lewis  was  ten 
years  old  and  William  Clark  fourteen. 
Young  Clark  had  entered  upon  mihtary 
service  in  the  West  in  his  twenty-first  year. 
As  the  result  of  exceptional  valor,  and  the 
execution  of  several  difficult  missions  which 
involved  the  exercise  of  considerable  diplo- 
macy, he  w^on  a  captaincy  under  General 
Wayne — at  one  time  being  in  command  of 
a  detachment  in  which  his  old  friend  Lewis 
served  as  ensign.  The  interesting  corre- 
spondence which  passed  betw^een  these  two 
fast  friends,  incident  to  the  transconti- 
nental expedition  with  which  their  names 
must  always  be  linked,  will  be  given  below. 

Jefferson,  with  the  true  instincts  of  the 
scholar,  was  extremely  solicitous  regarding 
the  official  records  of  the  great  enterprise 
which  he  had  inaugurated.  In  his  remark- 
able letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Lewis 
(June  20,  1803),  the  President  desires  that, 
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"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
you  will  take  observations  of  latitude  & 
longitude,  at  all  remarkable  points  on  the 
river,  &  especially  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
at  rapids,  at  islands  &  other  places  & 
objects  distinguished  by  such  natural 
marks  &  characters  of  a  durable  kind,  as 
that  they  may  with  certainty  be  recognized 
hereafter;"  the  courses  of  the  river  and 
variations  of  the  compass  are  also  to  be 
noted  "with  great  pains  &  accuracy;"  as 
a  "  knolege  of  these  people  is  important," 
a  long  and  carefully  enumerated  variety 
of  data  are  to  be  accumulated  regarding 
the  Indian  tribes;  also  notes  regarding  the 
geology,  fauna,  flora,  and  meteorology  of 
the  region — all  of  which  is  particularly  set 
forth  by  Jefferson,  who,  like  Washington, 
had  a  rare  genius  for  detail. 

It  was  especially  required  that  "  several 
copies  of  .  .  .  your  notes  should  be 
made  at  leisure  times  &  put  into  the  care 
of  the  most  trustworthy  of  your  attendants, 
to  guard  by  multiplying  them,  against  the 
accidental  losses  to  which  they  will  be  ex- 
posed."  Lewis  is  reminded  that  "in  the 
loss  of  yourselves,  we  should  lose  also  the 
information  you  will  have  acquired;"  and 
as  a  further  precaution  is  required  "  to  com- 
municate to  us,  at  reasonable  intervals,  a 
copy  of  your  journal,  notes  &  observa- 
tions of  every  kind,  putting  into  cypher 
whatever  might  do  injury  if  betrayed" — 
for  at  the  time  of  these  instructions,  the 
country  to  be  explored  and  thus  opened  to 
the  American  fur-trade,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish — for  France  had  not  yet 
resumed  control  of  the  trans-Mississippi, 
after  the  re- cession  of  1800 — and  their  sus- 
picions must  not  be  aroused.  Formal  news 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon 
had  not  yet  reached  Washington;  but  that 
Jefferson  had  secretly  obtained  some  ink- 
ling of  this  event,  is  evident  from  Lewis's 
letter  to  Clark,  written  the  day  before  these 
instructions  are  dated,  and  given  at  length 
below.  Possibly  the  instructions  were 
actually  written  before  Lewis's  letter. 

Lewis  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
July  5th,  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  from 
Paris,  of  news  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
This  circumstance  had  in  no  way  altered  his 
arrangements,  save  that  it  was  unnecessary 
further  to  maintain  that  secrecy  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  exploration,  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoined  upon  him.     The 


story  of  the  expedition — a  military  detach- 
ment of  about  thirty  persons,  beside  sev-  M 
eral  French-Canadian  and  half-breed  hunt-  ' 
ers,  interpreters,  and  boatmen — is  in  this 
centennial  period  doubtless  familiar  to  all 
of  our  readers :  The  first  winter  camp,  at 
River  Dubois,  in  Illinois,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  men  were 
rigorously  drilled  both  as  soldiers  and 
frontiersmen;  the  long  and  painful  up- 
stream journey  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  of  1804,  followed  by  the  winter 
among  the  Mandan  Indians,  near  the  pres- 
ent Bismarck,  North  Dakota;  the  toilsome 
journey,  in  1805,  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  over  the  rugged,  snow-clad  di- 
vide, and  down  the  foaming  rapids  and 
cataracts  of  the  Columbia,  until  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  reached  in  November;  the  cold 
and  dreary  winter  at  Fort  Clatsop,  with  the 
return  journey  in  1806,  in  which  the  party 
were  for  many  weeks  divided  and  took 
separate  paths;  and  the  final  happy  arrival 
at  St.  Louis,  on  September  23d,  with  the 
loss  of  but  one  man  (Sergeant  Floyd). 

Throughout  their  long  journey  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  wilderness — two  years, 
four  months,  and  nine  days — there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  each  of  the  commanders 
kept  his  required  diary  with  scrupulous 
fidehty;  save  that,  during  the  few  closing 
weeks  of  the  expedition  Lewis  was  disabled 
from  a  gunshot  wound.  There  are  now  ex- 
tant original  note-books  by  Clark,  covering 
all  but  ten  days  of  the  period;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  lack  four  hundred  days  of  Lewis's 
diaries,  exclusive  of  the  term  of  his  inva- 
hdism.  Pursuant  to  orders,  the  sergeants 
also  wrote  journals — Floyd,  Gass,  Ordway, 
and  Pryor;  while  tradition  says  that  at  least 
three  of  the  twenty-three  privates  were 
diarists.  Gass's  journal  was  published, 
Floyd's  is  soon  to  be  printed, *and  Ordway's 
and  Pryor's  were  at  one  time  the  property 
of  Clark — although  their  whereabouts  is 
now  unknown;  but  the  only  private's  note- 
book we  have  encountered,  is  that  of  Joseph 
Whitehouse.  A'ery  naturally  the  French 
and  half-breed  interpreters  and  hunters 
kept  no  records. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  two  captains,  each 
night  or  while  resting  in  the  boats,  to  make 
rough  notes  in  pocket  field-books,  many  of 
whose  pages  bear  rude  outline  maps,  plans, 

*It  appeared,  imjjerfectlv  transcribed,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  April,  1804. 
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and  miscellaneous  sketches.  When  en- 
camped for  a  protracted  period,  these  field- 
books  were  developed  into  more  formal 
records ;  the  note-books  kept  at  Fort  Man- 
dan  and  Fort  Clatsop  were  particularly 
well  done,  for  here  there  was  leisure  to 
make  exhaustive  inquiries  among  Indian 
neighbors  and  to  set  forth  the  results  with 
proper  care. 

When  developing,  their  field-notes  into 
better  form,  each  appears  to  have  often 
borrowed  freely  from  the  other.  Lewis, 
the  more  scholarly  of  the  two,  generally  re- 
wrote, in  his  own  manner,  the  material  ob- 
tained from  Clark ;  but  the  latter  not  infre- 
quently copied  Lewis  practically  verbatim, 
although  with  phonetic  spelling.  Clark 
was,  however,  not  only  the  better  frontiers- 
man, but  served  as  the  engineer  of  the  de- 
tachment. Lacking  formal  instruction  in 
draughtsmanship,  he  nevertheless  made 
numerous  and  excellent  maps,  and  upon 
the  pages,  both  of  his  own  and  Lewis's 
note-books,  drew  sketches  of  birds,  fish, 
leaves,  native  implements,  and  the  like, 
with  much  exactness;  some  of  his  small 
colored  maps  would  have  been  worthy  of  a 
skilled  engineer.  Upon  arriving  at  St. 
Louis,  the  individual  journals  were  for  the 
most  part  transcribed  by  their  authors  into 
neat  blank-books — bound  in  red  morocco, 
with  brass  clasps,  and  gilt-edged — with  the 
thought  of  preparing  them  for  early  publi- 
cation. After  this  process,  the  original 
field-books  must  have  been  cast  aside,  and 
in  large  measure  destroyed. 

From  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  it 
had  been  intended  by  Jefferson  that  the  re- 
sults should  be  published;  but  a  curious 
chain  of  circumstances,  needless  to  relate 
here  in  detail — although  their  recitation 
would  make  an  entertaining  chapter  in 
bibhographical  history — delayed  this  con- 
summation until  seven  and  a  half  years 
after  the  return.  Gass's  journal,  originally 
rude  notes,  but  moulded  into  presentable 
form  by  a  West  Virginia  schoolmaster,  had 
promptly  appeared  in  1807.  In  that  year, 
urged  by  Jefferson,  Lewis  himself  issued  a 
prospectus  announcing  the  speedy  publica- 
tion of  the  official  narrative. 

The  first  volume  was  to  contain  the  ''  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage,"  the  second  to  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  an  account  of  "  the  Indian 
nations  distributed  over  that  vast  region," 
and  the  third  "exclusively  to  scientific  re- 


search."    Apart  from  this,  was  to  be  pub- 
lished "  Lewis  and  Clark's  Map  of  North 
America,   from  longitude  9°  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  between  36°  and  52° 
north    latitude,    with    extensive    marginal 
notes,  dimensions  five  feet  eight  inches  by 
three  feet  ten  inches,  embracing  all  their 
late  discoveries,  and  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent heretofore  the  least  known."     Unfor- 
tunately for  this  project,  the  two  captains 
had  soon  after  their  return  received,  to- 
gether with  commissions  as  generals,  im- 
portant government  appointments — Lewis 
being  made  governor  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, and  Clark  its  Indian  agent  and  brig- 
adier-general of  militia,  their  official  resi- 
dence being  St.  Louis.    The  onerous  duties 
appertaining  to  these  offices,  in  the  new 
and  vast  territory  through  which  they  had 
explored,  were  necessarily  absorbing;  and 
neither  being  a  literary  man,  the  task  of 
publication  was  under  such  circumstances 
easily  deferred. 

In  October,  1809,  Lewis,  heeding  Jeffer- 
son's continued  nudging — for  the  great 
man  was  visibly  fretting  under  the  delay — 
was  proceeding  to  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia, incidentally  on  government  busi- 
ness, but  chiefly  to  get  this  work  under  way, 
when  he  was  either  murdered  or  committed 
suicide  in  a  little  Tennessee  tavern,  some 
sixty  miles  southwest  of  Nashville.  Clark, 
as  the  surviving  commander,  was  at  once 
approached  by  the  indefatigable  Jefferson, 
with  the  result  that  Nicholas  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia — then  well  known  as  a  young 
man  of  letters,  a  lawyer,  and  a  publicist — ■ 
was  engaged  to  edit  the  journals.  With 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  journals  and  maps 
before  him,  and  further  aided  by  the  printed 
account  of  Gass  and  the  manuscript  jour- 
nals of  Ordway  and  Pryor,  together  with 
the  verbal  testimony  of  Clark  and  Private 
George  Shannon,  Biddle,  at  the  close  of  a 
year,  reported  to  Clark  (July  8,  t8ii)  that 
he  had  "  completed  the  work  according  to 
our  agreement,"  and  was  "ready  to  put  it 
to  the  press."  There  was,  however,  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  procuring  a  pubHsher, 
for  business  was  stagnant  because  of  the 
War  of  181 2-1 5.  Bradford  and  Inskeep 
were  finally  induced  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility; but  before  the  work  was  is- 
sued (February,  18 14)  the  publishers  were 
in  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  result  being 
that  less  than  1,500  copies  were  actually 
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sold;  while  the  net  profits  were  estimated 
at  only  $154.10,  of  which  neither  Clark  nor 
Biddle  appeared  to  have  received  a  penny. 

The  amount  of  manuscript  material 
handled  by  Biddle  in  the  editing  of  the 
journals,  must  have  aggregated  about  a 
million  and  a  half  words.  From  this  he 
constructed  a  narrative  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  words.  A  large 
portion  of  the  scientific  matter  had,  how- 
ever, been  eliminated,  an  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  made  by  Clark  for  its  editing  and 
pubHcation  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
an  eminent  Philadelphia  scientist;  but  this 
plan  fell  through,  owang  to  Barton's  illness 
and  subsequent  death.  Thus,  while  the 
Biddle  narrative  contains  a  popular  account 
of  some  of  the  principal  discoveries,  very 
little  of  the  great  mass  of  scientific  data  so 
laboriously  noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark  has 
thus  far  been  given  to  the  world. 

The  narrative  by  Biddle  is  eminently 
readable,  possessing  both  unity  and  a  sim- 
ple and  forceful  literary  style.  The  first 
person  plural  is  used,  save  where  the  cap- 
tains are  individually  mentioned,  and  then 
we  have  the  third  person  singular.  So 
skilfully  is  the  work  done,  that  probably 
few  readers  have  realized  that  they  had  not 
before  them  the  veritable  journals  of  the 
explorers  themselves,  written  upon  the  spot. 
The  result  will  remain  one  of  the  best-di- 
gested and  most  interesting  books  of  Amer- 
ican travel,  comparable  in  many  respects 
with  "  Astoria"  and  "  Bonneville's  Advent- 
ures"— of  course,  lacking  Irving's  charm  of 
style;  but  possessing  what  Irving's  two 
Western  classics  sometimes  do  not,  the  ring 
of  truth,  which  never  fails  to  appeal  to  those 
who  love  a  tale  of  noble  adventure  in  the 
cause  of  civilization. 

But  Jefferson,  having  impatiently  awaited 
the  publication  of  the  records  for  nearly 
eight  years  after  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion, appears  not  unnaturally  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  result.  That  the  sci- 
entific material  should  thus  be  laid  aside, 
particularly  annoyed  him.  His  corre- 
spondence with  learned  friends  in  Europe 
was  burdened  with  laments  over  the  unfort- 
unate literary  finale  to  the  expedition  con- 
cerning which  he  had  long  cherished  such 
high  hopes. 

In  1816  we  find  him  instituting  a  search 
for  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  explor- 
ers, with  a  view  of  placing  them  in  the 


archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  had  for  several  years 
been  president.  These  had  become  widely 
scattered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exercise 
great  pressure  in  inducing  Clark  and  Biddle 
to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter;  indeed, 
he  plainly  threatened  the  intervention  of 
the  War  Department,  by  which  the  expedi- 
tion was  sent  forth,  and  insisted  that  the 
records  were  "  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  fruits  of  the  expedition  under- 
taken at  such  expence  of  money  and  risk  of 
valuable  lives.  They  contain  exactly  the 
whole  of  the  information  which  it  was  our 
object  to  obtain  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
country  and  of  the  world,  but  we  were  will- 
ing to  give  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  whatever 
pecuniary  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
the  publication,  and  therefore  left  the  pa- 
pers in  their  hands,  taking  for  granted  that 
their  interests  would  produce  a  speedy  pub- 
lication, which  would  be  better  if  done 
under  their  direction."  But,  "From  the 
mortification  of  not  haveing  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  world  all  the  results  of  that 
expedition,"  he  proposes  now  to  place  them 
where  at  least  scholars  can  have  access  to 
them,  and  possibly  some  time  arrange  for 
their  publication  in  full. 

Convinced,  at  last,  that  he  had  found  all 
he  sought,  or  at  least  all  that  was  obtain- 
able, Jefferson  arranged  with  Biddle  (April 
6,  1 8 18)  to  deposit  the  documents  with 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  For 
nearly  seventy-five  years  this  important 
material  remained  unnoticed  and  forgotten 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
until,  in  December,  1892,  Dr.  Elliott  Coues 
accidentally  learned  of  its  existence.  He 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  editing  a  reprint 
of  the  Biddle  text,  and  enriched  his  notes 
with  a  number  of  citations  from  the  origi- 
nals— unfortunately  freely  modernized,  as 
was  his  custom  with  the  Western  manu- 
scripts which  he  edited.  These  modified 
excerpts  but  served  to  whet  the  appetites  of 
historical  students,  and  thus  led  to  the  pro- 
ject for  their  eventual  publication  in  ex- 
tenso  and  with  literal  accuracv. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  arranged  with  a  New  York 
house  for  the  publication  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  journals,  direct  from  the  original  man- 
uscripts in  their  custody — the  present  writer 
being  engaged  as  the  editor  of  the  work. 
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Section  of  a  map  made  by  Clark  while  on  the  expedition.— Page  692. 
Joined  sheets  of  paper,  about  eight  feet  in  total  length. 


Biddle's  letter  accompanying  the  deposit  of 
the  note-books  with  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, stated  that  the  journal  of  Ordway  was 
excepted,  because  Clark  had  asked  for  its 
return  to  him  as  his  private  property.  As 
the  journal  of  Floyd  had  been  loaned  by  its 
owner,  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  insertion  in  this  pubhca- 
tion,  and  the  publishers  had  secured  the 
hitherto  unknown  journal  of  Whitehouse, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  add  the  Ordway 
journal,  if  in  existence. 

The  several  descendants  of  General 
William  Clark  were  at  once  applied  to,  for 
permission  to  use  the  journal,  in  case  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers. 
As  the  result  of  protracted  negotiations,  an 
unexpected  situation  was  revealed.  The 
third  son  and  fourth  child  of  General  Clark 
Vol.  XXXV.— 75 


and  his  first  wife,  JuHa  Hancock,  was 
George  Rogers  Hancock  Clark,  born  at  St. 
Louis  in  1816.  This  son  was  his  father's 
executor,  and  as  such  came  into  possession 
of  the  explorer's  papers  and  numerous  other 
family  relics,  many  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  arranged  and  labelled  with  some  care. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1858,  they  descended 
to  his  eldest  child,  now  Mrs.  Julia  Clark 
Voorhis  of  New  York  City,  whose  propri- 
etary rights  are  at  present  shared  with  her 
daughter.  Miss  Eleanor  Glasgow  Voorhis. 
Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  Mrs.  Voorhis 
permitted  the  publishers  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  to  use  certain  of  the  Clark  rehcs 
for  illustrating  an  historical  publication  of 
the  time,  and  had  promised  to  the  maga- 
zine the  privilege  of  using  such  literary  ma- 
terial in  her  collection  as  might  be  selected 
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William  Clark. 
From  the  painting  by  I'eale,  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 


for  its  pages.  Later,  Mrs.  Voorhis  began 
the  selection,  for  a  projected  work  of  her 
own,  of  certain  documents  which  apper- 
tained to  the  pubHc  careers  of  various 
members  of  the  Clark  family,  particularly 
William  and  George  Rogers. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  present 
writer  came  upon  the  scene,  with  his  ap- 
plication for  the  Ordway  journal;  uncon- 
scious of  the  other  historical  manuscripts 
which,  still  unknown  to  students  of  Ameri- 
can history — although,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
few  publishers  had  general  knowledge  of 
it — lay  in  the  possession  of  the  Voorhis 
family.  Indeed,  the  ladies  themselves  were 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  full  significance  of 
their  treasures^  especially  those  appertain- 
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ing  to  the  great  expedition.  In  the  autumn 
of  1903  the  writer  was  informed  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Voorhis  that  search  for  the  Ord- 
way journal,  among  the  papers  left  by 
General  Clark,  while  unsuccessful  as  to  that 
document,  had  revealed  the  existence  of 
other  material  presumably  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  journey  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Several  visits  were  made  to  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  exam- 
ining the  family  papers  thus  suddenly  re- 
vealed, at  each  of  which  fresh  "  finds"  were 
made,  of  manuscript  records,  maps,  and 
letters,  mostly  by  Clark,  much  of  which 
evidently  had  not  been  opened  within  the 
fifty  years  or  more  which  had  elapsed  since 
George  Rogers  Hancock  Clark,  with  filial 


Meriwether  Lewis. 
From  the  painting  by  Peale,  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 


regard,  classified  and  labelled  them.  The 
Clark- Voorhis  collection,  as  we  may  for 
convenience  term  it,  is  of  surprising  rich- 
ness, and  proves  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  study  of  the  famous  expedi- 
tion whose  centennial  we  are  now  observing. 
There  are,  in  this  interesting  collection, 
four  red  morocco  note-books,  written  up  in 
St.  Louis  after  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
and  similar  to  those  in  the  collection  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society;  three  of 
these  are  diaries  by  Clark,  covering  the 
dates  April  7  to  July  3,  1805,  January  30  to 
April  3,  1806,  and  April  4  to  June  6,  1806; 
the  fourth  is  a  brief  record  of  weather,  dis- 
tances, and  astronomical  and  ethnological 
data,   together   with   four   colored   maps. 


There  is  also  one  of  Clark's  pocket  field- 
books,  with  his  diary  for  September  11  to 
December  31,  1805,  amply  illustrated  by 
about  twenty  sketch-maps  of  the  trail  over 
the  mountains,  and  two  rude  plans  of  Fort 
Clatsop,  most  of  these  interwoven  with  the 
badly-blurred  text.  This  book  consists  of 
small  sheets  of  paper  rudely  sewn  together, 
being  evidently  made  up  en  route,  as  neces- 
sity demanded,  and  wrapped  about  by  a 
soft  piece  of  elk-skin.  It  is  the  only  actual 
field-book  by  the  captains,  now  known  to 
be  in  existence.  Another  valuable  docu- 
ment is  the  detachment's  orderly  book, 
running  from  April  i  to  October  13,  1804, 
with  separate  sheets  covering  a  few  earlier 
and  later  dates ;  as  revealing  the  methods  of 
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disciplining  the  party,  these  orders  are  of    the  documents  in  the  case,  claiming  them 
much  value.     There  are  ten  letters  (some    as  the  undoubted  property  of  the  govern- 


of  them  drafts),  exhibiting  for  the  first  time 
the  relations  between  the  two  commanders 
— one  of  Lewis,  offering  Clark  an  equal 
partnership  in  the  enterprise;  Clark's  let- 
ters of  acceptance,  addressed  both  to  Pres- 
ident  Jefferson   and  to  Lewis;    Lewis  to 
Clark,  expressing  gratification  at  the  lat- 
ter's  decision,  and  others — all  of  them  to  be 
quoted  either  in  full  or  in  substance  below. 
Among  the  miscel- 
laneous  letters   and 
memoranda  are  the 
original  copy  of  Jef- 
ferson's famous  (but 
useless)  letter  of  cred- 
it, which  was  carried 
by  Lewis  throughout 
the  journey — Jeffer- 
son's copy  being  pre- 
served at  the  State 
Department    in 
Washington;  Clark's 
various  military  com- 
missions,    issued 
before  and  after  the 
expedition;    frag- 
mentary records  of  courses  and  distances, 
Indian  tribes,  weather  data,  and  the  like; 
and  notes  on  the  Assiniboin  country,  ob- 
tained from  British  traders  at  Fort  Man- 
dan.     But  still  more  important  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  geographer — because,  unlike 
the  other  papers,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  new  material,  not  covered  in  any 
of  the  Philadelphia  documents — are   the 
sixty  or  more  maps  discovered  in  the  Clark- 
Voorhis  collection.     These,  all  of  them  by 
Clark,  vary  in  size  from  eight  inches  square 
to  irregularly  shaped  charts  consisting  of 


stages 


Deer-skin  cover  of  the  diary  shown  in  illustration 
facing  page  686. 


ment  ?  The  probable  answer  is,  that  Bid- 
die  found  the  four  Clark  morocco  note- 
books of  no  service  to  him ;  for  practically 
all  of  the  facts  contained  in  them  are  noted 
either  in  Lewis's  journals  of  similar  dates, 
or  in  later  drafts  by  Clark — as  a  rule,  fuller, 
and  in  better  form.  He  therefore  probably 
returned  the  books  to  Clark,  in  the  early 
of  the  work,  keeping  only  those 
which  later  were 
placed  in  the  Socie- 
ty's archives.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that 
the  engraver  having 
completed  the  few 
maps  which  he 
deemed  necessary  for 
the  publication,  all  of 
the  charts  made  upon 
the  expedition  were 
returned  to  Clark. 
As  for  the  skin-bound 
field-book,  this  hav- 
ing already  been 
transcribed  into  a 
red  morocco  note- 
book, very  likely  the  original  did  not  go  to 
Biddle  at  all;  the  orderly  book,  the  various 
fragments,  the  Lewis-Clark  correspond- 
ence, and  the  letter  of  credit,  were  doubt- 
less also  kept  at  St.  Louis  as  being  deemed 
for  Biddle's  purpose  of  a  popular  narrative, 
unusable  material. 

On  his  part,  it  is  possible  that  Clark  had 
either  forgotten  the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments, or,  like  Biddle,  considered  them  as 
of  relatively  slight  historical  value.  His 
seemingly  careless  treatment  of  them  would 
appear  to  bear  out  the  last  conclusion.     In 


sheets  of  letter-paper  gummed  together,  in  all  events,  they  remained  among  his  papers 
a  few  instances  attaining  a  combined  length  until  arranged  by  his  son  and  executor, 
of  eight  feet.  Collectively,  the  maps  illus-  George  Rogers  Hancock  Clark.  There- 
trate  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  both  after,  many  were  unopened  until  a  full  half- 
going  and  returning;    and  upon  them  are  century  later,  when  the  ladies  undertook  to 


not  only  accurately  noted  the  camping 
places,  but  occasionally  there  are  interest- 
ing marginal  comments  on  the  country  and 
the  Indians,  and  references  to  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  day. 

A  query  arises  in  this  connection:  Why 
did  not  General  Clark  surrender  this 
wealth  of  manuscripts  either  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  or  to  Jefferson, 
when  the  latter  was  eagerly  searching  for  all 


search  among  them  for  the  missing  journal 
of  Ordway,  which  still  eludes  them. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the 
expedition  in  September,  1806,  it  has  at  last 
become  possible,  through  the  discovery  of 
the  Clark- Voorhis  collection,  to  publish  to 
the  world  practically  all  of  the  literary  rec- 
ords now  extant,  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
enterprises  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
When  published  without   elimination,   as 
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they  bid  fair  to  be  within  the  present  year, 
the  original  journals  will  create  a  new  inter- 
est in  the  deeds  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Not 
only  do  they  much  more  than  quadruple  the 
number  of  words  in  the  Biddle  narrative, 
and  the  voluminous  scientific  data — in  bot- 
any, zoology,  meteorology,  geology,  astron- 
omy, and  ethnology — constitute  an  almost 
entirely  new  contribution,  but  we  obtain 
from  the  men's  note-books,  as  written  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  alhed  manuscripts 
which  are  at  last  available,  a  far  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  explorers  and  their  hfe,  than 
can  be  seen  through  the  alembic  of  Bid- 
die's  impersonal  condensation. 

There  is  certainly  nowhere  obtainable  a 
more  charming  picture  of  man's  love  for 
man,  than  is  revealed  both  in  the  affection- 
ate letters  between  Lewis  and  Clark  prior 
to  the  expedition — and  herewith  published 
for  the  first  time — and  in  the  pages  of  their 
private  manuscript  journals  which  are  s^v^n 
to  appear  in  book  form.  Although  Lewis 
was  chosen  by  Jefferson  as  the  official  lead- 
er, he  persisted  in  selecting  Clark  not  only 
as  a  companion,  but  in  all  respects  his  equal 
in  rank.  Dividing  between  them  the  con- 
trol of  the  party  through  practically  three 
years,  and  often  confronted  by  situations 
in  which  the  greatest  possible. tact  was  es- 
sential to  the  harmony  of  such  a  relation, 
we  find  the  two  friends  true  to  the  end :  no- 
where is  there  evident  a  single  note  of  dis- 
cord, and  not  infrequently  do  they  exhibit  in 
their  diaries  a  mutual  attachment  of  that 
tender  sort  seldom  seen  among  men. 

The  following  letter  of  Lewis,  proposing 
the  project  to  Clark,  is  from  several  points 
of  view  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  expedition: 

Washington,  June  19th,  1803. 
Dear  Clark, 

Herewith  inclosed  you  will  receive  the 
papers  belonging  to  your  brother  Genl. 
Clark,  which  sometime  since  you  re- 
quested me  to  procure  and  forward  to  you ; 
pray  excuse  the  delay  which  has  taken  place, 
it  has  really  proceeded  from  causes  which  I 
could  not  control;  Mr.  Thompson  Mason 
the  gentleman  in  whose  possession  they 
were,  is  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, and  was  absent  of  course  from  his 
residence  untill  March,  previous  to  his  re- 
turn I  was  compelled  to  leave  this  place  on 
a  matter  of  business,  which  has  detained 
me  in  Lancaser  &  Philadelphia  untill  the 
Vol.  XXXV.— 76 


day  before  yesterday  and  since  my  return 
having  possessed  myself  of  the  papers  I 
seize  the  first  moment  to  forward  them  to 
you:  In  this  claim  I  wish  you  success  most 
sincerely.  " 

From  the  long  and  uninterrupted  friend- 
ship and  confidence  which  has  subsisted 
between  us  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  making  to 
you  the  following  communication  under  the 
fulest  impression  that  it  will  be  held  by  you 
inviolably  secret  untill  I  see  you,  or  you 
shall  hear  again  from  me. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
law  was  passed  in  conformity  to  a  private 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  intiled  "  An  Act  making  an  appro- 
priation for  extending  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. "  The  object 
of  this  Act  as  understood  by  its  framers  was 
to  give  the  sanction  of  the  government  to 
exploreing  the  interior  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  or  that  part  of  it  bordering 
on  the  Missourie  &  Columbia  Rivers. 
This  enterprise  has  been  confided  to  me  by 
the  President,  and  in  consequence  since  the 
begining  of  March  I  have  been  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  tour,  these  arrangements  being  now 
nearly  completed,  I  shall  set  out  for  Pitts- 
burgh (the  intended  point  of  embarcation) 
about  the  last  of  this  month,  and  as  soon 
after  as  from  the  state  of  the  water  you  can 
reasonably  expect  me  I  shall  be  with  you, 
say  about  the  loth  of  August.  To  aid  me 
in  this  enterprise  I  have  the  most  ample  and 
hearty  support  that  the  government  can 
give  in  every  possible  shape.  I  am  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.  States  for  my  protection,  so  far  as  its 
authority  or  influence  extends ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  further  aid  has  been  given  me 
of  liberal  pasports  from  the  Ministers  both 
of  France  and  England :  I  am  instructed  to 
select  from  any  corps  in  the  army  a  number 
of  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates 
not  exceeding  12,  who  may  be  disposed 
voluntarily  to  enter  into  this  service;  and 
am  also  authorized  to  engage  any  other 
men  not  soldiers  that  I  may  think  usefull  in 
promoting  the  objects  or  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition. I  am  likewise  furnished  with 
letters  of  credit,  and  authorized  to  draw  on 
the  government  for  any  sum  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  myself  or  party.  To  all  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  service  I  am  author- 
ized to  offer  the  following  rewards  by  way 
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of  inducement— I '*  the  bounty  (if  not  a 
soldier)  but  in  both  cases  six  months  pay  in 
advance ;  2^^'^'  to  discharge  them  from  the 
service  if  they  wish  it,  immediately  on  their 
return  from  the  expedition  giving  them 
their  arrears  of  pay  clothing  &c.  &  3'*'^  to 
secure  to  them  a  portion  of  land  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  United  States  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  This  is  a  short  view 
of  means  with  which  I  am  intrusted  to 
carry  this  plan  of  the  Government  into 
effect.  I  will  now  give  you  a  short  sketch 
of  my  plan  of  operation :  I  shall  embark  at 
Pittsburgh  with  a  party  of  recruits  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  intended  only  to  manage 
the  boat  and  are  not  calculated  on  as  a 
permanent  part  of  my  detatcment;  when 
descending  the  Ohio  it  shall  be  my  duty  by 


le^l 


lies  about  one  hundred  and   forty  mile„ 
South  of  Nootka-Sound,  at  which  place 
there  is  a  considerable  European  Trading 
estabHshment,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  obtain  a  passage  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  East-Indies  in  some  of 
the  tradeing  vessels  that  visit  Nootka  Sound 
anually,  provided    it    should    be    thought 
more  expedient  to  do  so,  than  to  return  by 
the  rout  I  had  pursued  in  my  outward 
bound  journey.     The  present  season  being; 
already  so  far  advanced,  I  do  not  calculate 
on  geting  further  than  two  or  three  hundre 
miles  up  the  Missourie  before  the  com 
mencement  of  the  ensuing  winter.     At  thi 
point  wherever  it  may  be  I  shall  make  my 
self  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  th 
winter  and  resume  my  journey  as  early  i 
the  spring  as  the  ice  will  permit  .-—should 


enquiry  to  find  out  and  engage  some  good  nothing  take  place  to  defeat  my  progress 

hunters,  stout,  healthy,  unmarried  young  altogether  I  feel  confident  that  my  passage 

men,  accustomed  to  the  woods,  and  capable  to  the  Western  ocean  can  be  effected  by  the 

of  bearing  bodily  fatigue  in  a  pretty  con-  end  of  the  next  Summer  or  the  begining  of 

siderable  degree:    should  any  young  men  Autumn.     In  order  to  subsist  mv  party 


answering  this  discription  be  found  in  your 
neighbourhood  I  would  thank  you  to  give 
information  of  them  on  my  arrivall.at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  if  possible  learn  the 
probability  of  their  engaging  in  this  service, 
this  may  be  done  perhaps  by  holding  out 
the  idea  that  the  direction  of  this  expedition 
is  up  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and 
thence  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  stating  the 
probable  period  of  absence  at  about  18 
months;  if  they  would  engage  themselves 
in  a  service  of  this  discription  there  would 
be  but  little  doubt  that  they  would  engage 
in  the  real  design  when  it  became  necessary 
to  make  it  known  to  them,  w^hich  I  should 
take  care  to  do  before  1  finaly  engaged 
them: — The  soldiers  that  will  most  prob- 
ably answer  this  expedition  best  will  be 


with  some  degree  of  comfort  dureing  the 
ensuing  winter,  I  shall  engage  some  French 
Traders  at  lUinois  to  attend  me  to  my 
wintering  ground  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  flour,  pork  &c.  to  serve  them  plentifully 
during  the  winter,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
set  out  in  the  Spring  with  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous party.  So  much  for  the  great  out- 
lines of  this  scheem,  permit  me  now  to 
mention  partially  the  objects  which  it  has 
in  view  or  those  which  it  is  desirable  to 
effect  through  it's  means,  and  then  conclude 
this  lengthy  communication.  You  must 
know  in  the  first  place  that  very  sanguine 
expectations  are  at  this  time  formed  by  our 
Government  that  the  whole  of  that  immense 
country  wartered  by  the  Mississippi  and 
it's  tributary  streams,  Missourie  inclusive, 


found  in  some  of  the  companies  stationed  wall  be  the  property  of  the  U.  States  in  less 
at  Massac,  Kaskaskias  &  Illinois:  pardon  than  12  Months  from  this  date:  but  here 
this  digression  from  the  discription  of  my  let  me  again  impress  you  with  the  necessity 
plan:  it  is  to  descend  the  Ohio  in  a  keeled  of  keeping  this  matter  a  perfect  secret.*  In 
boat  of  about  ten  tons  burthen,  from  Pitts-  such  a  state  of  things  therefore  as  we  have 
burgh  to  it's  mouth,  thence  up  the  Mississip-  every  reason  to  hope,  you  will  readily  con- 
pi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missourie,  and  up  that  cieve  the  importance  to  the  U.  States  of  an 
river  as  far  as  it's  navigation  is  practicable  early  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance 


with  a  boat  of  this  discription,  there  to 
prepare  canoes  of  bark  or  raw-hides,  and 
proceed  to  it's  source,  and  if  practicable 
pass  over  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  or 
Origan  River  and  by  descending  it  reach 
the  Western  Ocean;  the  mouth  of  this  river 


with  the  tribes  that  inhabit  that  country, 
that  they  should  be  early  impressed  with  a 

*  An  exceedingly  interesting  sentence,  showing  that  Jeffer- 
son either  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
in  advance  of  the  actual  signing  of  the  treaty,  or  that  his 
Commissioners  had  been  given  secret  instructions  to  that 
effect,  before  starting  for  Paris. 
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just  idea  of  the  rising  importance  of  the 
U.  States  and  of  her  friendly  dispositions 
towards  them,  as  also  her  desire  to  become 
usefull  to  them  by  furnishing  them  through 
her  citizens  with  such  articles  by  way  of 
barter  as  may  be  desired  by  them  or  usefull 
to  them.  The  other  objects  of  this  mission 
are  scientific,  and  of  course  not  less  inter- 
resting  to  the  U.  States  than  to  the  world 
generally,  such  is  the  ascertaining  by  ce- 
lestial observation  the  geography  of  the 
country  through  which  I  shall  pass;  the 
names  of  the  nations  who  inhabit  it,  the  ex- 
tent and  limitts  of  their  several  possessions, 
their  relation  with  other  tribes  and  nations; 
their  language,  traditions,  and  monuments; 
their  ordinary  occupations  in  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, war,  arts,  and  the  implements  for  their 
food,  clothing  and  domestic  accomodation; 
the  diseases  prevalent  among  them  and  the 
remidies  they  use ;  the  articles  of  commerce 
they  may  need,  or  furnish,  and  to  what 
extent;  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country;  it's 
growth  and  vegetable  productions,  its 
animals;  the  miniral  productions  of  every 
discription ;  and  in  short  to  collect  the  best 
possible  information  relative  to  whatever 
the  country  may  afford  as  a  tribute  to 
general  science. 

My  Instruments  for  celestial  observa- 
tion are  an  excellent  set  and  my  supply  of 
Indian  presents  is  sufficiently  ample. 

Thus  my  friend  you  have  so  far  as  leasure 
will  at  this  time  permit  me  to  give  it  you,  a 
summary  view  of  the  plan,  the  means  and 
the  objects  of  this  expedition,  if  therefore 
there  is  anything  under  those  circumstan- 
ces, in  this  enterprise,  which  would  induce 
you  to  participate  with  me  in  it's  fatiegues, 
it's  dangers  and  it's  honors,  believe  me  there 
is  no  man  on  earth  with  whom  I  should  feel 
equal  pleasure  in  sharing  them  as  with 
yourself ;  I  make  this  communication  to  you 
with  the  privity  of  the  President,  who  ex- 
presses an  anxious  wish  that  you  would 
consent  to  join  me  in  this  enterprise;  he  has 
authorized  me  to  say  that  in  the  event  of 
your  accepting  this  proposition  he  will 
grant  you  a  Captain's  commission  which  of 
course  will  intitle  you  to  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments attached  to  that  office  and  will 
equally  with  myself  intitle  you  to  such  por- 
tion of  land  as  was  granted  to  off[ic]ers  of 
similar  rank  for  their  Revolutionary  ser- 
vices; the  commission  with  which  he  pro- 
poses to  furnish  you  is  not  to  be  considered 


temporary  but  permanent  if  you  wish  it; 
your  situation  if  joined  with  me  in  this 
mission  will  in  all  respects  be  precisely 
such  as  my  own.  Pray  write  to  me  on  this 
subject  as  early  as  possible  and  direct  to  me 
at  Pittsburgh.  Should  you  feel  disposed 
not  to  attatch  yourself  to  this  party  in  an 
official  character,  and  at  the  same  time  feel 
a  disposition  to  accompany  me  as  a  friend 
any  part  of  the  way  up  the  Missourie  I 
should  be  extremely  happy  in  your  com- 
pany, and  will  furnish  you  with  every  aid  for 
your  return  from  anypoint  you  might  wish  it. 
With  sincere  and  affectionate  regard 
your  friend  &  Humb^  sev\ 

Meriv^ether  Lewis. 

We  have  not  the  original  of  Clark's  re- 
ply; but  he  preserved  this  rough  draft: 
Clarksville  17th  July  1803 
Dear  Lewis 

I  received  by  yesterday's  Mail  your  letter 
of  the  19*^  ulto;  the  contents  of  which  I 
received  with  much  pleasure.  The  enter- 
prise &  Mission  is  such  as  I  have  long 
anticipated  &  am  much  pleased  with  and 
as  my  situation  in  life  will  admit  of  my 
absence  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  ac- 
complish such  an  undertaking,  I  will 
chearfuUy  join  you  in  an  "  official  charac- 
ter" as  mentioned  in  your  letter  and  par- 
take of  all  the  Dangers  Difficulties  & 
fatigues,  and  I  anticipate  the  honors  & 
rewards  of  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise 
should  we  be  successful  in  accomplishing  it. 
This  is  an  imense  undertaking  fraited  with 
numerous  dificulties,  but  my  friend  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  man  lives  with  whom  I 
would  prefer  to  undertake  and  share  the 
Dificulties  of  such  a  trip  than  yourself.  I 
reserve  nothing  from  you  that  will  add 
either  to  y'^  profit  or  satisfaction  and  shall 
arrange  my  matters  as  well  as  I  can  against 
your  arrival  here. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  you  inform  the 
president  of  my  acceding  to  the  proposals, 
so  that  I  may  be  furnished  with  such 
credentials,  as  the  nature  of  the  Tour  may 
require,  which  I  suppose  had  best  be  for- 
warded to  Louisville.  The  objects  of  this 
Plan  of  Government's  are  great  and  ap- 
pear flattering  the  means  with  which  we  are 
furnished  to  carry  it  into  effect,  I  think  are 
sufficiently  liberal.  The  plan  of  operation 
which  you  inform  me  you  intended  to  pur- 
sue (with  a  small  addition  as  to  the  outfit) 
I  highly  approve  of. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  engage  temporally 
such  men  as  I  think  may  answer  our  pur- 
pose but,  holding  out  the  Idea  as  stated  in 
your  letter — the  subject  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  Louisville  several  weeks  ago. 

Pray  write  to  me  by  every  post,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  where  you 
are  and  how  you  proceed. 

With  every  assurance  of  sincerity  in 
every  respect,  and  with  aff"  y''  f*^  &  H.  Srv. 

W.  C. 

Following  is  the  rough  draft  of  a  mem- 
orandum by  Clark,  evidently  the  scheme  of 
a  letter  to  the  President,  under  date  of  July 
24th: 

I  had  the  Honor  of  receiving  thro'  Cap. 
Lewis  an  assurance  of  your  approbation 
and  wish  that  I  would  join  him  in  a  N.  W. 
Enterprise. 

Altho'  a  Tour  of  this  kind  is  [two  words 
illegible]  dificulties  and  dangers  I  will 
chearfully  join  my  F.  Lewis  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  them,  and  shall  arrange 
my  business  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  set 
out  in  a  short  time  after  he  arrives  here. 
May  I  request  the  favour  of  you  to  forward 
the  inclosed  letter  to  Cap.  Lewis  should  he 
not  be  with  you  ?  May  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  hering  from  you? 

I  am  with  resp*. 

Interior  mails  moved  slowly  in  1803. 
Lewis  had  grown  uneasy  over  Clark's  delay 
in  answering.  Fearing  that  his  friend  could 
or  would  not  go,  he  opened  tentative  nego- 
tiations with  Lieutenant  Moses  Hooke,  of 
his  own  regiment,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
military  stores  at  Pittsburg;  a  young  man 
"about  26  years  of  age,  endowed  with 
a  good  constitution,  possessing  a  sen- 
sible well-informed  mind,  is  industrious, 
prudent  and  persevering  and  withall  in- 
trepid and  enterprising,"  Lewis  describes 
him  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  (July  26). 
Lewis  had,  however,  apparently  once  more 
written  to  Clark,  and  their  letters  had 
crossed.  In  the  following,  Clark  reiterates 
his  favorable  reply,  which  we  obtain  from 
the  rough  draft: 

Louisville  24th  July  1803 
Dear  Lewis 

I  wrote  you  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
19*^  ulto:  by  the  last  Mail,  the  contents  of 
which  as  I  before  informed  you  were  truly 
pleasing  to  me  and  such  as  I  heartily  join 
you  in.  I  am  arranging  my  matters  so  as 
to  detain  but  a  short  time  after  your  arrival 


here,  well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 

getting  as  far  as  possible  up  the this 

fall  to  accomplish  the  object  as  laid  down 
by  yourself  and  which  I  highly  approve  of. 
[Paragraph  in  draft,  which  was  erased: 
"  My  friend  I  Join  you  with  hand  &  Heart 
and  anticipate  advantages  which  will  cer- 
tainly accrue  from  the  accomplishment  of 
so  vast,  Hazidous  &  fatiguing  enterprize. 
You  no  doubt  will  inform  the  president  of 
my  determination  to  Join  you  in  an  '  official 
Charactor'  as  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
The  Credentials  necessary  for  me  to  be  fur- 
nished with  had  best  be  forwarded  to  this 
place,  and  if  we  set  out  before  their  arrival, 
to  Kaskaskies. "] 

I  have  temporally  engaged  some  men 
for  the  enterprise  of  a  discription  calculated 
to  work  &  go  thro'  those  labours  &  fatigues 
which  will  be  necessary.  Several  young 
men  (gentlemen's  sons)  have  applyed  to 
accompany  us.  As  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  labour  and  as  that  is  a  verry  essential 
part  of  the  services  required  of  the  party,  I 
am  cautious  in  giving  them  any  encourage- 
ment. The  newspaper  accounts  seem  to 
confirm  the  report  of  war  in  Europe  and  the 
session  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
and  as  I  think  it  possible  that  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  session  of  Louisiana  may  have 
detained  you  at  the  City  longer  than  you 
expected,  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  you 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  as  often  as  possible. 

Yr.  W  C. 

Lewis's  enthusiastic  and  almost  boyish 
reply  to  his  friend  was  written  at  Pittsburg, 
where  he  was  impatiently  waiting  for  dila- 
tory boat-builders  to  complete  the  craft 
which  they  had  promised  to  have  ready  by 
midsummer: 

Pittsburgh  August  3rd  1803 
Dear  Clark 

Yours  of  the  19th  &  24th  OT.  have  been 
duly  received,  and  be  assured  I  feel  myself 
much  gratifyed  with  your  decision;  for  I 
could  neither  hope,  wish,  or  expect  from  a 
union  with  any  man  on  earth,  more  perfect 
support  or  further  aid  in  the  discharge  of 
the  several  duties  of  my  mission,  than  that, 
which  I  am  confident  I  shall  derive  from 
being  associated  with  yourself. 

The  articles  of  every  discription  forming 
my  outfit  for  this  expedition  have  arrived 
in  good  order ;  my  boat  only  detains  me,  she 
is  not  yet  compleated  tho'  the  workman 


From  a  drawing  made  in  1806. 
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who  contracted  to  build  her  promises  that 
she  shall  be  in  readiness  by  the  last  of  the 
next  week.  The  water  is  low,  this  may 
retard,  but  shall  not  totally  obstruct  my 
progress  being  determined  to  proceed  tho' 
I  should  not  be  able  to  make  greater  speed 
than  a  boat's  length  pr  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  heare  that  you  have  en- 
gaged some  men  for  this  service,  your  con- 
tract with  them  had  better  be  with  the  con- 
dition of  my  approval,  as  by  the  time  I  shall 
arrive  more  will  have  offered  themselves  and 
a  better  scelection  may  of  course  be  made; 
from  the  nature  of  this  enterprise  much 
must  depend  on  a  judicious  scelection  of 
our  men;  their  qualify  cations  should  be 
such  as  perfectly  fit  them  for  the  service 
outherwise  they  will  reather  clog  than 
further  the  objects  in  view;  on  this  prin- 
ciple I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  not 
admitted  or  encouraged  the  young  gentle- 
men you  mention,  we  must  set  our  faces 
against  all  such  appUcations  and  get  rid  of 
them  on  the  best  terms  we  can,  they  will 
not  answer  our  purposes;  if  a  good  hunter 
or  two  could  be  conditionally  engaged  I 
would  think  them  an  acquisition,^  they 
must  however  understand  that  they  will  not 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  hunting 
exclusively  but  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
labour  in  common  with  the  party. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  February  last 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Conner 
residing  among  the  Delleware  Indians  on 
White  River  offered  himself,  by  letter,  to 
accompany  me  in  the  capacity  of  Interpre- 
ter; I  wrote  him  in  answer  accepting  his 
services  and  giving  him  some  instructions 
relative  to  the  points  at  which  I  wished  him 
to  join  me  as  also  to  engage  one  or  two 
Indian  hunters  for  the  service — of  this  letter 
I  forwarded  triplicates  by  different  routs 
but  have  never  received  an  answer:  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  this  man  and 
think  that  we  could  not  get  a  person  better 
quahfyed  in  every  respect  than  he  is,  and 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  spare  no  pains  to 
get  him.  If  you  can  not  learn  that  Conner 
has  gone  on  to  Massac  Kaskaskais  or 
Illinois,  (which  are  the  places  I  appointed 
for  his  joining  me)  I  think  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  hire  a  man  to  go  to  the  Delleware 
Town  and  enquire  after  him,  you  may  offer 
him  300  dollars  a  year  and  find  him  provi- 
sions and  clothing — should  he  be  at  the 
Deleware  town  and  be  wiUing  to  engage  on 


these  terms  he  had  better  come  on  im- 
mediately and  join  us  at  Louisville.  He  is 
a  trader  among  the  Indians  and  I  think  he 
told  me  he  Uved  on  White  River  at  the 
nearest  Dellaware  town  to  Fort  Hamilton 
and  distant  from  that  place  about  24  miles. 

The  session  of  Louisiana  is  now  no  [word 
illegible]  on  the  14th  of  July  the  President 
received  the  treaty  from  Paris,  by  which 
France  has  ceded  to  the  U.  States,  Louisiana 
according  to  the  bounds  to  which  she  had  a 
wright,  price  iij  Milhons  of  dollars,  be- 
sides paying  certan  debts  of  France  to  our 
citizens  which  will  be  from  one  to  four 
millions ;  the  Western  people  may  now  es- 
timate the  value  of  their  possessions. 

I  have  been  detained  much  longer  than  I 
expected  but  shall  be  with  you  by  the  last 
of  this  month. 

Your  sincere  friend   &  Ob\  Serv\ 

Note — Write  &  direct  to  me  at  Cin- 
cinnatti. 

In  the  same  collection  of  letters  is  one  by 
Clark  to  John  Conner  (August  20),  seek- 
ing to  engage  that  person  as  Indian  in- 
terpreter, and  offering  him  "  300  dollars  a 
year  and  find  you  provision  &  clothing." 
But  the  negotiations  with  Conner  fell 
through. 

We  next  have  a  hurried  note  from  Lewis 
to  Clark,  dated  September  28th,  notifying 
his  friend,  who  was  waiting  for  the  flotil- 
la at  Louisville,  that  the  expedition  had 
reached  Cincinnati  "  After  a  most  tedious 
and  laborious  passage  from  Pittsburgh." 
It  was  delayed  by  "  the  unpardonable  negh- 
gence  and  inattention  of  the  boat  builders 
who,  unfortunately  for  me,  were  a  set  of 
most  incorrigible  drunkards,  and  whom, 
neither  threats,  intreaties  nor  any  other 
mode  of  treatment  which  I  could  devise 
had  any  effect."  He  tells  Clark  that  "  your 
ideas  in  the  subject  of  a  judicious  scelection 
of  our  party  perfectly  comport  with  my 
own;"  and  adds,  "  I  do  not  much  regret  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Connor  for  several  reasons 
which  I  shall  mention  to  you  when  we  meet; 
he  has  deceived  me  very  much." 

A  letter  by  Lewis,  dated  Cahokia,  De- 
cember 17th,  addressed  to  Clark,  who  is 
drilling  the  men  at  Camp  River  Dubois, 
states  that  recruits  are  coming  in.  "  Drew- 
yer  [Drouillard]  arrived  here  last  evening 
from  Tennissee  with  eight  men.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  may  answer  our  experiment 
but  I  am  a  little  disappointed,  in  finding 
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them  not  possessed  of  more  of  the  requisite 
quaHfications ;  there  is  not  a  hunter  among 
them."  Suggestions  are  given  relative  to 
corn  for  the  horses,  and  the  building  of  huts 
for  the  party  wintering  "on  Morrison's 
farm." 

From  Camp  River  Dubois  (February  i8, 
1804),  Lewis  writes  to  Clark,  who  is  at  St. 
Louis,  saying  that  he  is  "disappointed  in 
getting  down  to  the  ball  on  the  14'^'"  and 
giving  news  of  the  camp,  which  has  been 
visited  by  "  a  principal  Chief  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  nation." 

Another  note  from  "M.  Lewis  in  haist" 
to  Clark,  dated  May  2,  1804 — twelve  days 
before  the  start — informs  him  of  the  ship- 
ment to  camp  of  "  19  small  flaggs,  16  mus- 
quetoe  nets  and  our  shirts;"  gives  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  men's  pay,  which  "  will 
commence  from  the  dates  of  their  last  in- 
listments;"  and  reports  that  "Mr.  [Pierre] 
Chouteau  has  procured  seven  [French  voya- 
geurs]  engaged  to  go  as  far  as  the  Mandans 
— but  they  will  not  agree  to  go  further." 

These  documents  well  exemphfy  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  two  men — 
Clark  expressing  himself  sententiously,  with 
Doric  simplicity  and  vigor  of  phrase ;  Lewis 
in  more  correct  diction,  inclined  to  expa- 
tiate on  details,  especially  with  regard  to 
Indians  and  natural  history,  and  frequently 
reveahng  a  considerable  fund  of  sentiment 
and  humor.  The  following  entries  for  July 
4,  1805,  are  fairly  characteristic — although 
not  seldom  Lewis  gives  us  pages  of  interest- 
ing circumstances,  where  Clark  turns  off 
the  incidents  of  the  day  with  a  blunt  para- 
graph : 

[Lewis:]  our  work  being  at  an  end  this 
evening,  we  gave  the  men  a  drink  of  Sperits, 
it  being  the  last  of  our  stock,  and  some  of 
them  appeared  a  Httle  sensible  of  it's  effects 
the  fiddle  was  plyed  and  they  danced  very 
merrily  untill  9  in  the  evening  when  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  put  an  end  to  that  part  of 
the  amusement  tho'  they  continued  their 
mirth  with  songs  and  festive  jokes  and 
were  extreemly  merry  untill  late  at  night, 
we    had    a    very    comfortable    dinner,    of 
bacon,  beans,  suit  dumphngs    &  buffaloe 
beaf  &c.     in  short  we  had  no  just  cause  to 
covet  the  sumptuous  feasts  of  our  country- 
men on  this  day.     one  Elk  and  a  beaver 
were  all  that  was  killed  by  the  hunters  to- 
day; the  buffaloe  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  this  neighbourhood;  the 


men  inform  us  that  they  are  still  abundaril 
about  the  falls. 

[Clark :]  A  fine  morning,  a  heavy  dew  last] 
night ;  all  hands  employed  in  Completeing] 
the  leather  boat,     gave  the  Party  a  dram 
which  made  several  verry  lively,     a  black 
Cloud  came  up  from  the  S.  W.,  and  rained] 
a  fiew  drops     I  employ  my  Self  drawing  a 
Copy  of  the  river  to  be  left  at  this  place  for 
fear  of  Some  accident  in  advance,     I  have 
left  buried  below  the  falls  a  Map  of  the 
Countrey  below  Fort  Mandan  with  Sun- 
dery  private  papers.     The  party  amused 
themselves   danceing   untill   late   when  a 
shower  of  rain  broke  up  the  amusement,  all 
lively  and  Chearfull,    one  Elk  and  a  beaver 
kill'd  to  day. 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture  by  Clark  (April 
9,  1806),  who  dwells  upon  the  incident  at 
unwonted  length:  M 

last  night  at  a  late  hour  the  old  amsiated 
Indian  who  was  detected  in  steahng  a 
Spoon  yesterday  crept  upon  his  belley  with 
his  hands  and  feet,  with  a  view  as  I  suppose 
to  take  some  of  our  baggage  which  was  in 
several  defferent  parcels  on  the  bank,  the 
Sentinal  observed  the  motions  of  this  old 
amcinated  retch  untill  he  got  with  [in]  a  fiew 
feet  of  the  baggage  at  [which]  he  hailed 
him  and  approached  with  his  gun  in  a 
possion  as  if  going  to  shote  which  allarmed 
the  old  retch  in  such  a  manner  that  he  ran 
with  all  his  powers  tumbleing  over  bush 
and  every  thing  in  his  way. 

The  following  account  of  Christmas  at 
Fort  Clatsop  (1805),  from  the  Clark  field- 
book,  shows  the  poor  fellows  seeking  to 
make  a  brave  show  under  doleful  condi- 
tions: 

Some  rain  at  different  times  last  night 
and  showers  of  hail  with  intervales  of  fair 
starrlight.     This  morning  at  day  we  were 
saluted  by  all  our  party  under  our  winders, 
a  Shout  and  a  Song  after  brackfast  we 
divided  our  tobacco  which  amounted  to  2 
Carrots,  one  half  we  gave  to  the  party  who 
used  Tobacco  those  who  did  not  we  gave 
a  Handkerchief  as  a  present.     The  day 
proved  showery  all  day,     the  Ind'.  left  us 
this  evening,    all  our  party  moved  into  their 
huts,     we  dried  some  of  our  wet  goods. 
I  rcved  a  present  of  a  Fleeshe  Hoserey 
[fleece  hosiery]  vest  draws  &  socks  of  Cap' 
Lewis   p'  Mockersons   of   Whitehouse,  a 
small   Indian   basket  of   Guterich  [Good- 
rich], &  2  Doz  weasels  tales  of  the  Squar 
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of  Shabono,  &  some  black  roots  of  the 
Indians  Our  Diner  to  day  consisted  of 
pore  Elk  boiled,  spilt  fish  &  some  roots,  a 
bad  Christmass  diner     worm  day 

"Ticks  and  musquiters"  are  "verry 
troublesom"  through  much  of  the  journey; 
on  the  upper  Missouri,  ''eye  knats  and 
prickley  pears,  equal  any  three  curses  that 
ever  poor  Egypt  laiboured  under,  except 
the  Mahometant  yoke."  Grizzly  bears 
greatly  annoy  them  east  of  the  mountains; 
Lewis  gives  many  thrilHng  experiences  v\^ith 
this  bulky  and  ferocious  beast,  and  writes: 
"  I  find  that  the  curiossity  of  our  party  is 
pretty  well  satisfyed  with  rispect  to  this 
anamal  ...  he  has  staggered  the  reso- 
lution of  several  of  them  ...  I  confess 
I  do  not  like  the  gentlemen  and  had  reather 
fight  two  Indians  than  one  bear."  One 
has  frequent  gHmpses,  on  the  deeply  gullied 
plains,  of  buffalo  herds,  often  embracing 
several  thousands,  and  antelopes,  deer,  big- 
horns, and  other  game  in  astonishing  num- 
bers. In  crossing  the  divide,  we  are  closely 
in  touch  with  a  sad  dearth  of  food;  and 
upon  the  Columbia  and  at  Fort  Clatsop 
find  the  adventurers  obliged  to  exist  on 
horses,  dogs,  dried  fish,  and  roots,  until  the 
human  system  sometimes  revolts — Clark 
never  could  accustom  himself  to  dog  flesh ; 
although  Lewis,  in  several  facetious  refer- 
ences, professes  to  regard  it  as  equal  to 
beaver-tail.  Storms  by  day  and  night,  the 
shelving  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  toil  of 
towing  line  and  kedge  anchor,  the  misery 
of  wading  rapids,  the  dangers  of  crossing 
snow-clad  mountains,  constant  peril  from 
prowling  grizzHes,  buffalo  stampedes,  or 
crafty  Indians  whose  machinations  re- 
quire the  equal  exercise  of  diplomacy  and 
courage — incidents  like  these,  although 
often  but  casually  alluded  to,  are  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  vivid  conception  of  the  sore 
trials  which  beset  the  path-finders,  and  the 
wide  range  of  quahfications  necessary  to 
the  leadership  of  an  expedition  which  was 
to  overcome  both  untamed  nature  and  sav- 
age men. 

By  means  of  the  diaries  we  also  con- 
stantly obtain  side-lights  on  the  personnel 
of  the  party,  other  than  the  captains,  which 
Biddle's  Hterary  paraphrase  quite  neglects. 
Beside  the  volunteers  from  Ohio  River 
garrisons,  were  several  young  Kentucky 
v/oodsmen  and  mechanics,  also  a  small 
group  of  French  Canadians  who  served  as 


interpreters,  hunters,  and  boatmen.  The 
Kentucky  wood-rovers  were  at  first  rest- 
ive under  the  strict  discipline  which  Lewis 
and  Clark  found  it  essential  to  main- 
tain. The  orderly  book,  already  alluded 
to,  reveals  numerous  instances  wherein  cor- 
poral punishment — in  one  case,  four  hun- 
dred lashes  on  the  bare  back — was  admin- 
istered to  refractory  privates;  while  a  case 
of  mutiny  during  the  first  summer,  resulted 
in  the  two  culprits  being  drummed  out  of 
camp,  after  the  usual  flogging,  and  then 
kept  imprisoned  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  were  sent  back  in  irons  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  four  sergeants  appear  to  have  been 
equally  trusted,  and  not  infrequently  receive 
commendation  in  the  journals.  Floyd's 
death  (August  20th,  1804)  calls  forth  es- 
pecial praise  from  Clark:  "This  Man  at 
all  times  gave  us  proofs  of  his  firmness  and 
Determined  resolution  to  doe  Service  to  his 
Countrey  and  honor  to  himself."  Ordway 
was  first  sergeant,  and  his  penmanship  ap- 
pears frequently  in  the  orderly  book.  Pryor, 
in  particular,  was  on  several  occasions  giv- 
en the  care  of  difficult  special  enterprises. 
Among  the  privates,  Joseph  and  Reuben 
Fields,  as  hunters  for  the  party,  receive  fre- 
quent mention,  Clark  thinking  them  re- 
markable shots;  but  his  highest  praise  in 
this  regard  is  for  the  Frenchman  Drouillard 
(Drewyer,  as  the  journals  phonetically  spell 
his  name),  who  is  a  mighty  hunter  and 
abundant  in  resource. 

There  were  many  times  upon  the  jour- 
ney when  it  was  necessary  to  entertain  their 
numerous  savage  visitors,  concerning  whose 
intentions  the  captains  had  good  reason  to 
be  suspicious.  Lewis's  air-gun,  which 
would  discharge  a  dozen  or  more  shots 
without  reloading,  was  a  never-ending 
source  of  wonder  to  the  simple  natives;  so, 
also,  the  sagacious  dog  which  accompanied 
him  throughout  the  expedition,  and  whose 
simple  tricks  immensely  pleased  the  tribes- 
men. Clark's  compass  and  magnet  were 
in  frequent  demand,  also  his  spy-glass — 
magic,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Kentuckians  and  voyageurs  fiddled,  sang, 
and  danced,  often  until  sheer  exhaustion 
caused  them  to  desist;  sometimes  they 
served  in  relays,  to  keep  their  guests  con- 
tinually amused.  On  such  occasions,  we 
read  much  of  the  acrobatic  performances  of 
Clark's  burlv  and  good-natured  negro  ser- 
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vant,  York,  whose  facial  and  bodily  con- 
tortions occasionally  so  alarmed  the  Indians 
that  his  master  would  cause  him  to  stop 
"making  himself  too  Terribull." 

Prominent  among  the  party  were  Char- 
bonneau,  one  of  the  French  interpreters — a 
loutish,  brutal  fellow,  whose  loyalty  was 
more  than  once  suspected — and  his  squaw, 
Sacajawea  (or  Sahcahgarweah),  the  only 
woman  in  the  party.  Sacajawea  was  a 
young  Shoshoni  who  had,  five  years  pre- 
vious, been  captured 
near  the  Three  Forks 
of  the  Missouri,  by  a 
band  of  Minitaree,  and 
carried  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Missouri, 
where,  on  regaining  her 
freedom,  she  fell  in  and 
consorted  with  Char- 
bonneau.  A  son  was 
born  to  her  on  the  jour 


ney,  and,  with  the  pap- 
poose  strapped  on  her 
back,  she  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  and  back  again 
to  Fort  Mandan.  As  the 
only  member  of  the  de- 
tachment who  had  been 
up  the  Missouri  to  the 
mountains,  and  who 
knew  the  native  dialects 
of  the  Far  West,  her 
presence  was  deemed  in- 
valuable; many  of  Char- 
bonneau's  shortcomings 
were  on  this  account  for- 
given. Once,  when  the 
principal  boat  was  near- 
ly upset  by  a  squall  on  the  Missouri,  Saca- 
jawea's  coolness  alone  saved  valuable  in- 
struments and  papers,  the  loss  of  which 
might,  the  captains  tell  us,  have  necessi- 
tated the  return  of  the  expedition.  Near- 
ing  the  mountains,  the  river  frequently 
forked,  and  her  memory  of  geographical 
points,  while  apparently  weak,  nevertheless 
materially  assisted  in  decisions  as  to  the 
proper  stream  to  follow;  and  when  at  last  it 
was  necessary  to  cache  the  canoes,  and  seek 
Indian  horses  with  which  to  cross  the  far- 
stretching  divide,  the  village  chief  who  final- 


Plan  of  Fort  Clatsop. 


This  sketch-plan  of  the  fort  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
wherein  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  spent  the 
winter  of  1S05-06,  was  traced  by  Clark  upon  the  rough 
elk-skin  cover  of  his  field-book.  1  n  tlie  original  it  is 
much  faded,  and  the  lines  have  been  pulled  out  of 
sliape  by  a  fold  in  the  skin;  no  doubt,  when  drawn, 
the  walls  of  the  fort  were  straight.  Apparently  the 
stockade  was  50  feet  square,  with  a  log  cabin  of  three 
rooms,  each  with  a  central  fireplace,  ranged  along 
the  upper  wall;  and  four  cabins,  two  of  them  with 
central  fireplaces  and  one  with  an  outside  chinniey, 
along  the  lower  wall ;  the  gates  are  to  the  left,  and 
the  parade  ground  is  20x48  feet. 


ly  assisted  them  with  men  and  beasts  was 
Sacajawea's  brother,  Cameawhait.  Lewis 
had  once  complained  of  the  woman's  in- 
difference to  sentiment,  saying,  "  If  she  has 
enough  to  eat  and  a  few  trinkets  to  wear  I 
beheve  she  would  be  perfectly  content  any- 
where." But  her  meeting  with  Cameawhait 
he  declares  to  have  been  "really  affecting." 
The  women  of  Oregon  are  preparing  to 
erect  a  bronze  statue  to  Sacajawea,  in  the 
capacity  of  guide  to  the  expedition,  and 
.  propose  to  unveil  it  dur- 
ing the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition 
in  Portland,  in  1905. 


But  the  limitations  of 
space  forbid  further  de- 
scription of  this  newly 
found  mine  of  docu- 
mentary material. 
Enough  has  been  writ- 
ten to  show  that  the 
pages  of  these  manu- 
script journals  are  aglow 
with  human  interest. 
The  quiet,  even  temper 
of  the  camp;  the  loving 
consideration  that  each 
of  the  two  leaders  felt 
for  the  other;  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Lewis, 
officially  the  leader,  in 
equally  dividing  every 
honor  with  his  friend 
and  making  no  move 
without  the  latter's  con- 
sent; the  poetic  temper- 
ament of  Lewis,  who 
loved  flowers  and  ani- 
notes  discoursed  like  a 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of 
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mals,  and  in  his 
philosopher  who 

writing;  the  rugged  character  of  Clark, 
who  wrote  in  brief,  pointed  phrase,  spelled 
phonetically,  capitalized  chaotically,  and 
occasionally  slipped  in  his  grammar — all 
these  and  more  are  evident  on  every  page ; 
causing  the  reader  deeply  to  admire  the 
men,  and  to  follow  them  in  their  often  thril- 
ling adventures  with  the  keenest  sympathy 
and  anticipation.  We  shall  hereafter  know 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  bronzed  com- 
panions as  we  never  knew  them  before. 
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By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 


Illustrations  by  E.   M.   Ashe 


T  is  not  given  to  many  to  be- 
come famous  at  a  single 
bound,  as  Jeannette  did  after 
the  publication  of  ''The  Lit- 
tle Person."  Of  course,  it 
was  not  her  first  story.  For 
several  years  she  had  been  taking  a  quiet 
place  in  the  various  magazines,  as  v^ell  as 
adding  to  the  pile  of  travel-worn  manu- 
scripts in  her  desk;  but  no  one  had  seemed 
to  notice  or  care  particularly,  and  she  had 
worked  happily  by  herself,  giving  as  Httle 
thought  to  the  pubUc  as  it  did  to  her.  "The 
Litde  Person"  had  grown  out  of  a  period  of 
stress  and  had  made  her  hands  tremble  and 
her  cheeks  burn  as  she  wrote ;  but  after  send- 
ing it  off  she  had  concluded  that  it  was 
probably  not  so  good  as  it  felt,  and  had 
thought  no  more  about  it,  except  for  a  gasp 
of  wonder  at  the  size  of  her  check. 

Then  it  appeared,  running  in  three  num- 
bers, and  in  a  moment  she  was  famous.  Out 
of  her  ignorance  she  had  achieved  what  the 
knowing  might  vainly  try  for  all  their  lives. 
Editors  called  it  "heart  interest." 

If  Jeannette  had  striven  more  consciously 
for  fame,  if  the  joys  of  being  a  personage 
had  been  a  tangible  part  of  her  dreams  and 
ambitions,  perhaps  the  results  would  have 
been  different.  It  was  the  breathless  sur- 
prise that  made  all  the  trouble.  What 
people  called — at  mildest — inflation  wa? 
really  her  humility:  a  ceaseless  wonder 
that  she,  little  Jeannette,  should  be  so  no- 
ticed. A  more  conceited  person  would  have 
taken  it  as  her  due  and  so  carried  it  better. 
But  Jeannette  constantly  pinched  herself  to 
see  if  she  were  not  dreaming,  and  in  her  in- 
nocence betrayed  all  her  excitement  over 
the  Httle  glories  that  were  fluttering  about 
her.  And  of  course  no  one  was  clever  or 
kind  enough  to  realize  that  this  was  from 
an  undervaluation  of  her  due,  rather  than 
the  insolence  of  success. 

And  so  it  came  about  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  that  she  was  very  generally  dis- 
liked or  laughed  at,  according  to  the  tem- 
perament of  the  other  person;  and  went 


about  in  a  little  fool's  paradise,  selHng  her 
old  verse  end  stories  at  high  rates,  and  sup- 
posing all  the  world  as  ingenuously  re- 
joiced at  her  success  as  she  was.  To  be 
sure,  she  did  not  for  a  moment  beheve  the 
beautiful  things  that  were  said  to  her;  but 
she  never  suspected  that  the  speakers 
themselves  did  not  believe  them. 

Under  the  stimulus  she  did  good  work, 
and  one  shining  day  it  reached  her  that 
Stirling,  Stirling  himself,  had  been  heard 
to  commend  a  tale  of  hers.  Cora  Lederle, 
who  had  been  privileged  to  sketch  him  in 
charcoal,  had  heard  him  with  her  own 
ears.  There  were  no  more  heights  to 
chmb — Stirhng,  the  master,  was  aware  of 
her,  little  Jeannette !  This  was  the  miracle. 
She  walked  on  air,  repeating  the  praise 
right  and  left,  in  her  humble  joy,  until  hers 
was  pronounced  the  most  virulent  case  of 
"big  head"  on  record.  And  she  never 
dreamed  it  unt?l  a  certain  enlightening 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Cora  had  sent  her  a  last-moment  invita- 
tion to  a  studio  tea,  planned  hastily,  for 
some  important  reason  not  distinct  over  the 
telephone.  Jeannette  was  used  to  being  a 
guest  of  honor  now,  and  being  introduced 
by  her  whole  name,  Jeannette  MiUington 
Keith,  that  the  stranger  might  not  miss  the 
full  significance  of  the  meeting,  and  went 
gayly  to  take  her  honors,  elated  and  secretly 
marvelling  at  the  httle  stir  that  greeted 
her  entrance.  There  were  smiles,  hands 
stretched  out,  fervent  introductions.  How 
could  she  help  believing  that  they  were  all 
as  glad  of  her  fame  as  she  was? 

"I  have  wanted  to  meet  you  so  muchl" 
said  a  breathless  young  girl. 

"We  were  just  talking  of  you,  Jean- 
nette," said  Cora.  "  Someone  insisted  on 
quoting  your  poetical  works,  and  quoted 
them  wrong.  How  does  that  troubadour 
thing  begin?" 

Jeannette  gave  the  first  two  fines. 
"  Oh,  say  it  all.     I  don't  know  that  one," 
urged  the  young  girl. 

"Ah,  do,"  said  several  pohte  voices;  and 
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so  Jeannette  said  it,  leaning  against  a  table, 
her  cheeks  flushing  with  the  thrill  of  the 
moment.  The  quiet  spread  through  the 
room,  reaching  distant  groups,  who  paused 
and  looked  about.  There  was  a  covert  ex- 
change of  glances  and  smiles  and  eyebrow 
liftings.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasing 
poem,  read  quietly  by  oneself,  with  no 
counter- currents  of  feeling  in  the  air. 

"We  heard  only  the  end;  do  say  it  over 
again,"  complained  someone  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  pinching  the  hand  of  the 
girl  next  her;  and  poor  Jeannette  did,  stand- 
ing happily  before  them  all,  her  heart  big 
with  love  of  her  lines  and  of  these  dear 
people  who  loved  them  too.  They  had 
drawn  back,  leaving  a  cleared  space  be- 
tween her  and  a  keen-faced,  spectacled 
man  of  about  forty  who  sat  in  the  centre  of 
a  group,  all  now  intent  on  her. 

"  Do  say  something  else,"  suggested  an- 
other; and  how  could  Jeannette  hear  the 
irony  in  her  voice,  with  the  young  girl's 
eager  "  Oh,  do!"  close  beside  her?  So  she 
went  on  generously,  glad  to  do  it,  since  it 
pleased  them  so  much.  She  gave  them 
"Red  Roses,"  then  "Revelation"  and 
"The  Hour."  She  saw  the  keen  man  in 
spectacles  whisper  a  question  in  an  inter- 
lude of  applause,  and  averted  her  eyes  that 
she  might  not  seem  to  know  that  she  was 
being  explained  to  him.  And  so  she  did 
not  see  the  muffled  laughter  of  his  informer, 
or  the  grave,  sensitive  frown  of  the  man. 

"  More,  please,"  they  chorused.  One  had 
a  watch  out  and  was  making  a  whispered 
bet.  Jeannette  would  have  gone  on,  but  the 
man  in  spectacles  rose. 

"  I  protest;  I  am  sure  she  is  tired,"  he  put 
in.  "We  have  worked  her  hard  enough." 
He  came  down  the  room  to  Jeannette  and 
leaned  against  the  table  beside  her,  with  a 
shrewd  glance  for  her  brilliant  eyes  and 
tremulous  hands. 

"  I  am  not  tired  at  all,"  she  assured  him. 
"There  is  such  stimulation  in  things  you 
have  written  yourself.  Every  little  word 
means  so  much  to  you — even  if  it  is  quite 
ordinary  to  everyone  else." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  he  assented. 

"Oh,  do  you  write,  too?"  She  spoke 
in  pleased  surprise.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  laughter  from  the  group  about  them. 

"  Why,  this  is  Mr.  Stirling! "  half  a  dozen 
voices  cried,  and  then  the  laughter,  let  loose, 
ran  through  the  whole  room. 


Jeannette  stared  at  him  in  sudden,  sick 
dismay.  Of  course  she  recognized  him 
now — the  face  of  the  portraits,  only  still 
more  keen,  more  lined,  under  the  rough 
gray  hair.  Stirling,  the  master — and  she 
had  been  offering  up  her  foolish  Httle 
poems,  thrusting  on  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  age  her  childish  attempts  at 
literature,  her  trivial  personality.  And  they 
had  led  her  on,  let  her  make  a  spectacle 
of  herself.  She  turned  in  quick  reproach 
to  the  others,  still  not  dreaming  that  they 
had  been  anything  but  inadvertent;  but  in 
that  reveahng  instant  she  saw  and  under- 
stood. They  were  shaking  with  laughter, 
trying  to  stifle  it  back,  laughing  with  pinched 
hands  and  significant  eyes,  whispering  com- 
ments. They  had  not  wanted  the  poems 
— only  her  confusion.  They  did  not  re- 
joice with  her,  but  found  her  ridiculous  for 
taking  her  toy  fame  seriously,  and  were 
contemptuous  and  resentful.  And  she  had 
been  a  fool.  In  the  drawing  of  a  breath 
she  had  read  their  faces,  and  knew  that  she 
stood  alone.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
man  beside  her. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was — you,"  she  fal- 
tered.     "  You  must  have  thought  me  a — 

presump It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  do 

anyway.     I — didn't  realize  it  before." 

He  frowned  with  a  nervous  jerk  of  his 
shoulders,  as  though  to  be  near  such  pal- 
pable suffering  were  intolerable  to  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  mind.  Nothing  is  worth  it," 
he  muttered  vaguely.  Then  he  pulled  him- 
self together  with  a  sharp  breath. 

"I  am  jealous,"  he  said  to  the  others. 
"Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  recite  some- 
thing ?  I  can't  let  a  young  woman  take  all 
the  glory."    , 

They  were  about  him  in  an  instant, 
amazed  and  excited.  It  was  well  known 
that  Stirling  had  never  been  induced  to 
read  or  recite  his  own  works,  in  spite  of  be- 
sieging hostesses  and  bribing  lecture  bu- 
reaus. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  StirHng !  If  you  would !  We 
couldn't  dare — we  thought  you  never  did!" 

He  set  his  teeth  at  the  chorus,  and  began 
instantly  on  the  succeeding  quiet,  a  light  and 
swinging  sea  ballad  of  no  great  importance. 
Jeannette  alone  realized  just  why  he  had 
done  it,  and  why  he  sat  beside  her  after- 
ward, and  the  kindness  stung  her  pride 
more  than  the  laughter  had.  And  yet  she 
could  have  died  for  him  in  her  gratitude. 
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The  affair  left  inevitable  echoes.  A  week- 
ly paper  published  a  cruelly  amusing  para- 
graph about  a  young  literary  light  who  had 
been  invited  to  hear  a  great  lion  recite,  but 
had  insisted  on  spouting  her  own  works 
with  such  fluency  that  the  lion  had  no 
chance  to  open  his  lips.  People  told  it  with 
laughter,  or  to  justify  their  impatience  of 
the  modern  young  woman.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  Stirhng's  endorsement  of  her  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  ridicule.  By  pub- 
licly taking  her  seriously,  he  had  made  all 
who  looked  on  eager  to  prove  that  they, 
too,  were  appreciative,  and  this  brought  tan- 
gible results.  But  nothing  could  help 
Jeannette,  who  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  and 
knew  it.  She  refused  all  invitations  and 
kept  to  herself  as  much  as  possible,  learn- 
ing in  a  few  weeks  lessons  that  as  a  rule 
are  mercifully  spread  over  years.  She  at- 
tained sophistication,  as  she  had  fame,  at 
one  bound. 


II 


Jeannette  went  swiftly  down  the  quiet 
street  toward  the  telegraph  ofhce,  her 
cheeks  blazing,  the  letter  clenched  in  her 
hand.  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men — "  kept  beating  exultantly  through 
her  thoughts.  Here  was  her  chance.  That 
this  giant  among  magazines  was  kind  to 
her  work  had  always  seemed  a  breathless 
wonder  to  her  incurable  humility ;  the  three 
years  had  taught  her  to  assume  the  proper 
tone  of  deprecating  indifference  about  her 
success,  but  she  could  never  lose  the  inner 
sense  of  being  in  some  way  an  impostor — 
she  was  really  so  little,  if  they  could  only 
know!  And  now  the  giant  needed  her, 
Jeannette ;  was  ready  to  intrust  her  with  an 
important  mission.  There  would  be  months 
in  the  Orient,  months  of  fascinating  work, 
honor  and  glory — and  the  good  money.  A 
serious  illness  and  the  succeeding  months 
of  idleness  under  the  burning  blue  of  the 
California  sky  made  that  prospect  a  deli- 
cious relief.  She  was  wholly  well  now, 
ready  and  eager  for  work.  And  the  letter 
breathed  haste:  in  a  week  she  would  be  on 
the  ocean.     Oh,  life  was  good! 

A  man  came  out  of  a  great  garden,  jeal- 
ously walled  with  an  eighteen-foot  ever- 
green hedge,  and  paused  to  smile  at  her. 

"You're  the  most  blooming  patient  I 
have.  Miss  Keith,  a  walking  advertisement 


for  me,"  he  said.  Jeannette  started,  then 
put  out  her  hand. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Scott!  Indeed,  I  am  well.  I 
am  going  to  work  again." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  You've  a  confrere  in 
there — "  he  nodded  back  toward  the  hedge 
— "who'd  like  to  be  in  your  shoes.  Stir- 
ling may  be  a  great  writer,  but  as  a  pa- 
tient  " 

''Stirling!"  Jeannette's  heart  gave  a  swift 
throb.     "  Stirling  here! " 

"Yes.  It  seems  he  has  been  hiding  in 
Mintern's  studio,  driving  at  a  big  piece  of 
work — and  fed  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
I  fancy.  The  Minterns  all  look  rather  ex- 
hausted. Then  yesterday  they  persuaded 
him  to  take  some  exercise,  and  he  was 
brought  home  with  a  sprained  wrist — right 
wrist  at  that.  He's  sitting  there  cursing 
and  trying  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  poor 
fellow!" 

"  Why  doesn't  he  just  rest  for  a  while?" 
asked  Jeannette,  with  averted  eyes. 

"Oh,  he's  tied  up  with  a  big  contract; 
the  book  has  to  be  done  in  three  months,  or 
heaven  knows  what  happens.  Well,  he 
can't  do  it,  that's  all,"  said  the  doctor  com- 
fortably, and  went  on  his  way. 

Jeannette  walked  more  and  more  slowly, 
the  letter  in  her  hand  forgotten.  Stirling 
here,  and  in  trouble!  She  had  never  seen 
him  since  that  day  three  years  before — she 
could  not  laugh  at  it,  even  yet;  but  the  ter- 
rible, aching  gratitude  had  never  relaxed. 
Her  life  had  been  strangely  pervaded  by 
him :  his  picture  on  her  wall  and  his  books 
on  her  table  were  only  the  outer  signs.  And 
now  he  needed  help  himself,  this  great  man 
who  had  once  understood  and  been  sorry 
for  a  little  fool.  She  stood  irresolute  be- 
fore the  telegraph  office  for  some  minutes, 
then  thrust  the  letter  into  the  front  of  her 
white  linen  shirt  and  turned  back. 

The  evergreen  hedge  loomed  forbidding- 
ly. In  one  corner  an  arch  had  been  cut  for 
the  little  green  gate  that  led  direct  to  the 
studio,  a  diminutive  stucco  building  wdth  a 
red-tiled  roof,  buried  in  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den. Trembling  with  the  audacity  of  her 
errand,  Jeannette  pushed  open  the  gate  and 
crept  past  tall  rows  of  standard  roses,  Uke 
brilliant  birds  resting  on  one  slim  leg,  until 
she  stood  at  the  wire  screen  door  that  opened 
into  the  studio.  At  the  table  in  the  centre 
sat  a  man  with  one  arm  in  a  sling,  trying 
doggedly  to  write  with  his  left  hand.  As  she 
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watched  the  keen ,  worn  face  under  the  rough 
gray  hair  all  Jeannette's  fear  suddenly  fell 
away  from  her.  He  was  helpless  and  pa- 
thetic, "poor  boy"  to  the  quick  tenderness 
of  the  discovery.  She  could  have  laughed 
and  cried  over  him,  her  Hon  strugghng  like 
a  child  with  his  first  copybook.  She 
knocked  Hghtly  and  walked  in. 

Stirling  looked  up  with  a  frown.  "  Well  ?" 
he  demanded  irritably.  There  was  no 
ghmmer  of  recognition. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  I  can't  help  you,'* 
said  Jeannette. 

"Ah!  Christian  Science?"  His  smile 
was  not  pleasant. 

"  No,  type- writer ; "  Jeannette's  was.  His 
face  relaxed  a  Httle.  "Couldn't  you  dic- 
tate to  me,  Mr.  Stirling  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  I 
am  quick  and  inteUigent." 

"  So  I  see;"  there  was  maHce  in  that,  but 
she  waited  unperturbed.  "Well,  then," 
he  went  on,  "  for  one  thing,  I  can't  think  in 
the  same  room  with  one  of  those  jabbering 
machines." 

"But  I  can  use  a  pencil,  and  copy  at 
home." 

"  For  another  thing,  a  dozen  poor  devils 
have  tried  to  take  dictation  from  me.  The 
women  all  cried  in  the  first  half  hour." 

"  I  won't  cry,"  said  Jeannette. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will.  I  am  the  most  pa- 
tient and  reasonable  of  men  when  I  am  not 
writing;"  he  eyed  her  shrewdly,  as  though 
to  see  if  she  had  heard  otherwise:  "but 
when  I  am  at  work  I  am  apt  to  be — irri- 
table.    Perhaps  even  impoHte." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Jeannette.  "Shall 
I  come  in  the  morning?"  He  stared  at 
her. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  out,"  he 
exclaimed,  half  to  himself.  "  I  am  in  a  bad 
hole.     If  there  is  any  human  way  that  the 

book  can  be  finished "  he  broke  off  to 

frown  at  the  uncertain  scrawling  in  front  of 
him.  "What  is  your  name?"  he  added 
abruptly. 

"Smith — Jane  Smith,"  said  Jeannette. 

"  Well,  Jane  Smith,  come  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  bring  two  pocket-handker- 
chiefs; also  a  big  brother  to  avenge  the 
slights  put  upon  your  understanding." 

"Very  well,"  and  she  turned  to  go.  He 
stopped  her  at  the  door. 

"  How  about  price  ?  What  do  you  want 
for  being  bulHed  by  the  day?"  For  the 
first  time  she  winced. 


"Oh,  wait  and  see  what  I  am  worth," 
she  said  hastily,  and  made  her  escape. 

The  last  sunlight  slanting  under  the  syca- 
mores spread  a  golden  haze  down  the  quiet 
street,  and  from  every  garden  came  the 
breath  of  violets,  purple,  white,  and  light 
blue.  Life  was  very  big  and  sweet,  when 
one  could  pay  great  debts.  Jeannette's  eyes 
were  luminous  as  she  went  to  her  own  room 
and  bent  her  face  to  the  heliotrope  that 
thrust  its  heavy  blossoms  to  her  window 
ledge.  Something  rustled  in  the  front  of  her 
shirt  waist,  and  with  a  start  she  drew  out 
the  letter.  Again  before  her  lay  all  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Orient,  work  and  fame  and 
the  good  money  she  so  needed.     "Taken 

at  the  flood "     A  realization  of  what 

this  was  costing  her  sent  a  quick  rush  of 
tears  to  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  let  them 
fall. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  glad  and  grateful,"  she 
said  clearly. 


"  Well,  Jane  Smith,  here  are  three  weeks 
gone,  and  you  haven't  cried  yet.  Are  you 
a  remarkable  young  woman,  or  have  I 
been  uncommonly  forbearing?" 

"  I  think  I  must  be  a  remarkable  young 
woman,"  said  Jeannette  demurely. 

"Oh,  you  do!"  He  shot  an  amused 
glance  at  her.  "  You  don't  know  what  I 
can  be.  The  last  young  woman  said  I 
threw  a  book  at  her." 

"She  probably  deserved  it." 

"She  deserved  a  hatchet!"  He  paused 
in  front  of  her,  eying  her  with  a  quizzical 
intentness  that  always  made  her  uneasy. 
"Seriously,  Jane  Smith,  you  are  too  good 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  Why  don't  you  earn 
your  living  in  some  bigger  way  ?  Did  you 
ever  tiy  to  write?" 

"  Oh,  perhaps— a  little."  Jeannette  was 
busy  with  her  notes. 

"  Bring  me  something  you  have  written. 
I  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  any  good  or 
not."  She  gathered  up  her  papers  and 
rose. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?"  He  was  openly  surprised. 
"I  don't  wish  to  sound  complacent,  but, 
my  dear  young  woman,  don't  you  realize 
that  this  is  the  chance  of  your  life  ?  Bring 
anything — poem,  story,  fashion  article.  I 
am  curious  to  see  what  you  would  do." 

"No,"  said  Jeannette. 
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^  ''Very  well,  then,  don't !"  And  he  turned 
his  back  on  her,  refusing  to  answer  her 
good-by.  Jeannette  laughed  softly  to  her- 
self all  the  way  to  the  gate.  What  a  little 
boy  he  could  be  on  occasion,  this  lion! 

It  was  a  week  before  Stirhng  again  be- 
trayed a  gleam  of  personal  interest  in  his 
amanuensis.  The  work  progressed  won- 
derfully, and  on  the  whole  peacefully,  for 
Jeannette  was  quick  to  learn  what  irritated 
him  and  to  acquire  the  proper  degree  of  un- 
obtrusiveness,  while  the  fervor  of  her  un- 
spoken enthusiasm  was  an  unconfessed 
stimulus.  But  there  came  a  day  when 
everything  went  wrong.  Stirling  mumbled 
his  words;  then,  meekly  requested  to  repeat, 
did  so  with  unnecessary  and  exasperating 
loudness.  A  passage  that  would  not  shape 
itself  to  suit  him  set  him  tramping  wrath- 
fully  about  the  studio,  stumbhng  at  inter- 
vals over  the  stuffed  head  of  a  bear-skin  rug. 
At  the  third  encounter  he  kicked  the  rug 
violently  into  a  corner,  with  a  rush  of 
smothered  words. 

"I  didn't  catch  that  last,"  murmured 
Jeannette,  not  without  malice.  He  faced 
her  with  a  glare  of  angry  spectacles. 

"  I  said  I  wished  I  had  the  use  of  my  right 
hand,  and  needn't  depend  on  any  deaf  and 
dumb  she-blockhead  that  came  my  way!" 
In  her  heart  Jeannette  had  nothing  but 
laughter,  but  she  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  discipline.  Very  deliberately  she 
gathered  up  pencil,  knife,  and  papers. 

"Ah!  Now  you're  going  to  cry.  I 
thought  it  was  about  time,"  snapped' Stir- 
ling, watching  her  with  furtive  uneasiness. 
"No;  but  I  am  going  home,"  she  said 
severely.  "  I  think  you  need  a  day's  rest." 
"  You  are  not  here  to  think,  Jane  Smith!" 
But  the  bravado  was  very  thin,  and  the  dis- 
may so  palpable  that  Jeannette  suddenly 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  really  feel  as  savage  as 
you  think,  my  master,"  she  said,  the  little 
name  shpping  out  before  she  knew.  "  Walk 
about  the  garden  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
we  will  go  on."  His  face  relaxed  into  in- 
stant amiability. 

"It  is  you  who  bully  me,"  he  com- 
plained. "Come  out  with  me  and  smell 
the  roses — it  will  be  good  for  your  wicked 
temper."  And  so  they  went  out  together 
into  the  splendor  of  the  garden,  little  Jean- 
nette and  the  great  Stirhng.  "  If  this  be  I, 
as  I  suppose  it  be!"  she  thought,  with  a 


gasp  of  realization.  A  fleeting  vision  of  the 
Orient  and  fame  and  money  only  made  her 
smile. 

"  What  is  it,  Jane  Smith  ?  Let  me  smile, 
too,"  said  Stirling,  shuffling  his  feet  content- 
edly in  the  warm  gravel. 

"Well — I  was  thinking  how  my  knees 

shook  the  first  time  I  came  in  that  gate.     I 

was  terribly  in  awe  of  you,  Mr.  Stirling!" 

"  And  aren't  you  now  ?  " 

She  laughed.     "  You  can't  be  afraid  of  a 

man  who  has  called  you  a  she-blockhead. " 

"Don't!     Did   I   really?"     He  looked 

distressed.     "I    beg    your    pardon,    Jane 

Smith.     You  are  not  a  she-blockhead.  You 

are — "  he  broke   off  and  stooped  to  test 

the  softness  of  a  Httle  golden  orange — "a 

nice,     intelligent,     self-respecting     young 

working  girl,"  he  added  presently.    "Why 

were  you  in  awe  of  me  ?  " 

"Didn't  you  ever  tremble  before  great 
authors  w^hen  you  were  a  young  nobody?" 
"But  I  wrote,  too — respect  was  natural; 
you  don't,  you  know."  The  penetrating 
glance  was  on  her,  and  to  her  dismay  she 
felt  the  color  rise  in  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  at  him  appeahngly,  leaning  against 
the  back  of  a  bench.     He  started. 

"Jane  Smith,  where  have  I  seen  you  be- 
fore?" he  demanded.  She  turned  hastily 
away.  Surely  he  was  not  going  to  remem- 
ber— she  couid  not  bear  that!  She  took 
advantage  of  the  postman's  coming  to  ig- 
nore the  question,  and  busied  herself  slit- 
ting open  his  letters  for  him;  but  she  was 
still  conscious  of  his  glance,  uneasy  with 
some  vague  recollection,  as  they  dropped 
down  on  the  bench  under  the  fig-tree. 

"And  so  you  don't  look  up  to  me  any 
more,"  he  went  on  presently;  "I  suppose 
now  I  am  just  any  cross  old  party  who  gives 
you  work."     Jeannette  smiled  to  herself. 

"  Yes — just  any  cross  old  party,"  she  as- 
sented. 

"  And  you  took  the  job  because  you're  a 
hateful  little  Puritan  and  have  to'  do  the 
most  disagreeable  work  you  can  find,  if  you 
want  to  sleep  in  peace,"  he  added,  openly 
irritated. 

"I  took  it  to  pay  a  debt,"  said  Jeannette 
soberly. 

"Oh,  I  dare  sayyou  are  earning  medicines 
and  comforts  for  your  dying  grandmother 
— it  would  be  like  you;"  and  he  frankly 
turned  his  back  on  her.     She  lauj^hed  and 


waited  contentedly  while  he  went  through 
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his  letters.  Presently  he  turned  with  a  tri- 
umphant "  There! "  holding  up  a  sheet  in  a 
feminine  handwriting. 

"  There's  a  young  woman  whom  I  set  on 
her  literary  feet;  and  distinctly  good,  able 
feet  they  were.  And  now  Dunning  has 
sent  her  out  to  the  far  East  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  magazine.  See  what  you 
might  come  to,  in  time,  but  for  your  infernal 
pride  and  obstinacy  1  She  can  write,  that 
woman;  and  this  is  a  big  chance  for  her." 

"Yes,  it  must  be,"  said  Jeannette,  with  an 
unexpected  pang.  She  did  not  often  re- 
member that  she  had  paid  a  price  for  her 
service.     Stirling    turned    the    page    and 


paused  to  stare  abstractedly  into  space; 
then  he  shot  a  swift  look  at  the  downcast 
profile  beside  him. 

"Oh,  no — impossible!"  he  muttered. 
Jeanette  started  and  moved  restlessly  under 
the  disquieting  stare. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  to  work  ?"  He  roused 
himself  with  a  puzzled  sigh. 

"Yes,  Jane  Smith, let  us  go  back  to  work." 

Stirhng's  wrist  healed  rapidly.  A  week 
later  it  was  out  of  its  sling,  and  care  and 
massage  rapidly  brought  it  back  to  its  nor- 
mal powers.  Then  Jeannette  faced  the 
knowledge  that  she  must  leave  her  en- 
chanted garden.     Not  but  what  writing 
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down  Stirling's  living  words  seemed  a  far  of  the  tenth  day  she  carried  a  thick  enve- 

more  valuable  labor  than  the  creation  of  lope  of  manuscript  to  the  post-office.     The 

her  own  Httle  tales ;  but  the  salary  of  even  a  late  sunlight  was  slanting  under  the  syca- 

well-paid  amanuensis  is  not  large,  and  her  mores,  but  there  was  no  golden  haze  down 

bank  account  was  alarmingly  low,  while  the  quiet  street,  and  the  violets  pinned  to 

on  her  desk  were  orders  for  work  that  could  her  blouse  only  doubled  her  burden.   While 

not  be  disregarded.     The  day  he  boasted  her   manuscript   was   being   weighed   she 

she  told  stared    listlessly    at    the     announcements 


that  his  wrist  was  as  good  as  new 

him. 

''Go?     Leave   me?"     He   spoke   with 

such  blank  dismay  that  she  stumbled  on 

the  one  explanation  that  she  must  not  offer. 
"But  I  have  to  get  to  work!" 
''Get    to    work!     Aren't    you    working 

here?     Heavens  and  earth!     What  harder 


pinned  up  beside  the  window — a  dog  lost,  a 
bunch  of  keys  found.  Suddenly  a  Httle 
laugh  broke  from  her,  and  she  put  out  an 
impulsive  hand.  In  the  rack  for  un- 
claimed letters  was  one  to  "Jane  Smithy 
Literary  Amanuensis." 

"My  dear  lion!"  she  murmured  with 


or  more  unpleasant  task  has  your  everlast-    shining  eyes  as  she  tore  it  open.     It 
ing   conscience   dug   up  ?     Why,    woman,    dated  three  days  before. 


was 


we'll  have  the  book  done  in  four  weeks,  at 
this  rate.     I  never  worked  better  in  my  life. 
Why,   you   can't 
leave  me  now!" 

Quick  tears  rose 
in  Jeannette's 
eyes. 

"Oh,  my  mas- 
ter, I  don't  want  to 
leave  you!"  she 
cried  impulsively. 
"  But  you  can  get 
along  now,  and  I 
must."  Stirling 
stood  staring 
down  at  the  floor 
in  silence.  Then 
he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  with  a 
long  sigh. 

"Well,  you 
know  best,  Jane 
Smith,"  he  said, 
gently. 

So  Jeannette 
went  sadly  out 
past  the  standard 
roses  and  closed 
the  little  green 
gate  for  the  last 
time.  The  debt 
was  paid.  She 
opened  her  desk 
and  fell  to  work, 
doggedly ,  drearily , 
her  heart  heavy  for 
her  reluctant  lion 
and  her  own  lone- 
liness. At  the  close 


iSte'*^ 


Dear,  Good  and  Kind  Jane  Smith: 

Please,  please  come  back  to  the  cross  old  party. 

He  can't  do  without 
you.  The  book  has 
all  gone  to  pot.  It 
has  been  a  hell  of  a 
week.  My  wrist  can 
write,  but  it  won't. 
You  helped  me,  Jane 
Smith,  as  no  one  else 
ever  did  or  could.  I 
have  hunted  the  town 
over  for  you  this  week 
- — looked  behind 
every  bush  and  under 
e\ery  hedge.  I  know 
you  want  to  come 
back  (for  I  made 
you  cry  once,  Jane 
Smith!),  but  you 
think  the  work  is  not 
hard  and  disagree- 
able enough.  I  will 
throw  books  at  you 
daily,  if  that  will  help. 
Don't  leave  me  in  the 
lurch  like  this,  there's 
a  good  girl.  I  need 
you.  S. 

W^hen  Jeannette 
came  into  the 
street  again  the  air 
was  living  gold- 
dust,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  her  vio- 
lets made  her  heart 
beat  heavily  as  she 
opened  the  little 
green  gate  in  the 
hedge. 

Stirling  was   at 


She  stood  at  the  wire  screen  door  that  opened  into  the  studio. 
—Page  703. 


the  table  where  she 
had  flrst  seen  him, 
slouched  dejected- 


He  kicked  the  rug  violently  into  a  corner.— Page  706. 


ly  down  in  his  chair,  idle  hands  sunk  in  his 
pockets.  His  face  seemed  to  Jeannette  very 
worn  and  Hned.  A  httle  sound  of  compas- 
sion rose  in  her  throat.  She  opened  the  door 
and  stood  before  him,  smiHng  tremulously. 

"  I  got  your  letter,"  she  said. 

"Jane  Smith!"  he  had  both  her  hands, 
his  face  transfigured.  "Oh,  dear,  good, 
kind  Jane  Smith!     You've  come  back." 

"  I  had  to."  She  drew  away  her  hands, 
flushing,  and  turned  nervously  to  his  papers. 
"What  have  you  written — have  you  gone 
very  f  ar  ?  " 


"I  have  gone  all  over  this  town  with  a 
microscope.  Where  do  you  live,  that  no- 
body knows  you,  mysterious  woman?" 

"But  your  wrist  was  quite  well.  Surely 
you  didn't  need  me  as  badly  as  that !" 

"My  wrist  didn't,  perhaps.  Tell  me 
about  yourself,"  he  urged.  "  How  do  you 
come  to  be  you,  living  in  this  little  town  ? 
Wliere  did  you  get  it  all  ?  I  have  thought 
and  thought  about  it  till  I  can't  sleep  nights. 
I  can't  explain  you.  Who  are  you,  Jane 
Smith?" 

For  a  moment  she  was  sorely  tempted; 
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but  the  memory  of  that  miserable  afternoon 
three  years  before  quenched  the  impulse. 

"Oh,  I  am  just  an  intelligent,  self-re- 
specting young  working  girl,"  she  said.  ''  I 
want  to  hear  about  the  book." 

"  Bother  the  book!  I  haven't  touched  it 
since  you  left.  You  took  the  whole  garden 
with  you,  Jane  Smith;  there  hasn't  been  a 
rose  or  a  bird  or  a  ray  of  sunlight,  or  even 
a  Httle  orange  tree.  I  don't  see  how  you 
got  them  all  in  your  pocket — one  small 
woman.  Have  you  brought  them  back 
with  you  ?  Turn  out  your  pocket  and  let 
me  see!" 

He  had  come  very  close  to  her  and  the 
color  throbbed  in  her  cheeks;  but  she  could 
not  believe,  for  she  was  onlyjeannette,  while 
he  was  Stirling. 

"I  brought  some,"  she  said  with  bright 
courage,  turning  to  the  door.  "The  or- 
ange tree  is  back — I  knew  you  would  miss 
that.  Can  you  wait  till  morning  for  the 
rest?" 

"You  are  not  going  away — oh,  I  don't 
dare  let  you!"  His  dismay  made  her 
laugh.  "What  if  you  should  disappear 
again?" 

"I  promise  not  to." 

"Tell  me  at  least  where  you  live,  or  I 
shan't  be  able  to  sleep ! " 

She  shook  her  head.  "No;  you  must 
have  faith.  If  you  ask  me  that,  a  swan  will 
come  and  carry  me  off." 

"Anyway,  you  came  back,  Jane  Smith!" 

"  Oh,  if  you  care  to  boast  about  it ! 

Good-night." 

"  I  shall  follow  you  to  the  gate  and  see 
which  way  you  go." 

"Very  well;  you  won't  learn  anything." 
They  went  out  past  the  little  orange  tree, 
laughing  light-heartedly.  She  closed  the 
green  gate  firmly  between  them. 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  follow,  but  I  shall  watch," 
declared  Stirling,  planting  his  elbows  on 
the  top.  "You  came  back,  Jane  Smith!" 
he  called  after  her  exultingly.  She  went 
down  the  street  smiling  to  herself.  Dr. 
Scott,  passing  her,  called  a  jovial  greeting, 
but  she  nodded  without  seeing  him.  She 
had  flung  away  the  facts  of  life  and  was 
conscious  only  of  her  enchanted  garden. 

In  the  morning  she  came  back  with  a  very 
chorus  of  singing  birds  under  her  fresh 
white  shirt;  but  Stirling's  face  chilled  them 
to  scared  silence.  He  looked  grave  and  old 
and  very  tired,  and  he  made  no  answer  to 


her  greeting.  She  took  her  place  and  pre- 
tended to  sharpen  her  pencil,  waiting 
breathlessly.     At  last  it  came: 

"  Miss  Keith,  why  didn't  you  accept  that 
commission  Dunning  offered  you?  You 
must  have  realized  what  an  opportunity  it 
was." 

When  the  silence  had  grown  unendura- 
ble, Jeannette  forced  a  stammered  answer: 
"  I  had  something  else  I — wanted  to  do." 
"  I  knew  from  a  letter  that  Dunning  had 
first  offered  the  work  to  Jeannette  Millington 
Keith  and  she  had  refused  it,"  he  went  on. 
"  We  were  sitting  under  the  fig-tree  when  I 
read  it,  and  the  name  startled  me,  made  me 
look  at  you.  But  it  seemed  too  fantastic. 
Then  last  night  as  you  went  away  Dr.  Scott 
stopped  and  spoke  of  you — as  Miss  Keith. 
I  can't  make  out  why  you  have  done  it.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  all  night,"  he 
added  wearily. 

"  But  Jane  Smith  could  help  you  so  sim- 
ply, without  explanations,"  she  urged. 
"Besides,"  and  her  eyes  feh,  "I  hated  to 
have  you  remember — that  little  fool.  It  was 
so  dreadful!  And  you  came  and  helped 
me  out."  Her  voice  broke.  "Oh,  my 
master,  I  have  waited  all  this  time  for  a 
chance  to  help  you!  I  wanted  it  more  than 
anything  on  earth.  Don't  be  angry  be- 
cause I  found  it!" 

"And  you  gave  up  all  that !" 

The  silence  that  followed  seemed  to  sup- 
ply the  sequence.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
as  though  it  had  all  been  said. 

"Jane  Smith  had  nothing  to  lose,  don't 
you  see  ?  But  you  have  your  work,  your 
own  career;  it  isn't  right  that  you  should  be 
swallowed  whole  in  mine.  And  you  would 
be;  I  know  you,  Jane  Smith!  I  should  try 
to  be  unselfish,  but  you  would  frustrate  me 
always,  and  I  should  learn  to  accept  it.  Oh, 
everything  is  spoiled!"  He  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  She 
came  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  Was  it  Jane  Smith,  Literary  Amanuen- 
sis, that  you  wanted?"  she  whispered. 

"No."  He  had  turned  his  head  away, 
but  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  arm. 

"  Then  don't  be — unselfish  for  me! "  she 
pleaded.  "What  is  my  httle  work  com- 
pared to  helping  yours !  My  master,  I — 
I  want  to  be  swallowed  whole  ! "  She  was 
on  her  knees  now,  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder.  "There  isn't  anvthinfij  else  in 
the  whole  world." 
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"It's  wrong — it's  unfair,"  he  muttered,  "But— you're  glad?" 

but  he  turned  his  head.     Then  their  eyes  He  pressed  her  palms  against  his  coat, 

met,  and  the  shadows  fled  away.     "  I  know  where  they  could  feel  the  beating  of  his 

— you  think  this  is  the  hardest  and  most  heart. 

unpleasant  task  of  ah;  that's  why  you  want  "Oh,    Jane   Smith,   you   have   brought 

it,"  he  complained,  to  cover  his  yielding.  back  the  whole  garden!" 


"It's  wrong — it's  unfair,"  he  muttered. 


Drawn  by  Hetiry  RetcterdaJil. 


The  quarter-deck  of  the  Java  before  the  surrender 


The  ConstiUUion  is  in  the  background  firing  the  last  broadside.     The  ensign  of  the  Java  was  flying  on  the  stump  of  the  niizzen  mast. 

—Page  715. 
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THE    WINTER    OF    1812-1813* 

Bainbridge's  Squadron:  Actions  between  Con- 
stitution and  Java,  Hornet  and  "Peacock. — 
Increasing  pressure  on  Atlantic  Coast. — 
American  plans  of  campaign  on  lake  fron- 
tier,  1813. 

WE  come  now  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  squadron  under  Commodore 
Wilham  Bainbridge,  the  third 
which  sailed  from  the  United  States  in 
October,  1812.  It  consisted  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  sloop-of-war  Hornet^  then  in 
Boston,  and  of  the  Essex,\ht  only  3 2 -gun 
frigate  in  the  Navy,  fitting  for  sea  in  the 
Delaware.  The  original  armament  of  the 
latter,  from  which  she  derived  her  rate,  had 
been  changed  to  forty  3  2 -pounder  carron- 
ades  and  six  long  twelves;  total,  forty-six 
guns.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  battery, 
which  ultimately  contributed  not  merely  to 
her  capture,  but  to  her  almost  helplessness 
under  the  fire  of  an  enemy  able  to  maintain 
his  distance  out  of  carronade  range,  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  Captain  Porter.  On 
October  14th  he  applied  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Adams,  giving  as  reasons  "  my  insuper- 
able dislike  to  carronades,  and  the  bad  sail- 
ing of  the  Essex,  which  render  her,  in  my 
opinion,  the  worst  frigate  in  the  service." 
The  request  was  not  granted,  and  Porter 
sailed  in  command  of  the  ship  on  October 
28th,  the  two  other  vessels  having  left  Bos- 
ton on  the  26th. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  junction,  Bain- 
bridge  had  sent  Porter  full  details  of  his 
intended  movements.  The  substance  of 
these,  in  brief,  will  give  his  views  as  to  a 
well-planned  commerce-destroying  cruise. 
Starting  about  October  25th,  he  would 
steer  first  a  course  not  differing  greatly  from 
the  general  direction  taken  by  Rodgers  and 

*Amap  showing  the  place  of  the  naval  actions  men- 
tioned in  this  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  number  of 
Scribnek's  Magazine,  page  343. 
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Decatur,  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where 
he  would  fill  with  water,  and  by  November 
27th  sail  for  the  island  Fernando  de  Noron- 
ha,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Equator,  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  Brazil,  then  a  Portuguese  col- 
ony, of  which  the  island  was  a  dependency. 
The  trade  winds  being  fair  for  this  passage, 
he  hoped  to  leave  there  by  December  15th, 
and  to  cruise  south  along  the  Brazilian  coast 
as  far  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  until  January  15th. 
Actually,  the  meeting  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  Java  cut  short  her  proceedings  at 
this  point;  but  Bainbridge  had  purposed  to 
stay  yet  another  month  along  the  Brazilian 
coast,  between  Rio  and  St.  Catherine's, 
three  hundred  miles  south.  Thence  he 
would  cross  the  South  Atlantic  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Helena,  remaining  just  be- 
yond sight  of  it,  to  intercept  returning 
British  Indiamen,  which  frequently  stopped 
there.  Porter  failed  to  overtake  the  other 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  bad  sailing  of  the 
Essex.  He  arrived  at  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
December  14th,  one  day  before  that  fixed  by 
Bainbridge  as  his  last  there;  but  the  Con- 
stitution and  Hornet  had  already  gone  on 
to  Bahia,  on  the  Brazilian  mainland,  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  southwest,  leaving  a 
letter  for  him  to  proceed  off  Cape  Frio,  sixty 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  Rio.  He  reached 
this  rendezvous  on  the  25  th,  but  saw  nothing 
of  Bainbridge,  who  had  been  detained  off 
Bahia  by  conditions  there.  The  result  was 
that  the  Essex  never  found  her  consorts, 
and  in  the  end  struck  out  a  career  for  her- 
self, which  belongs  rather  to  a  subsequent 
period  of  the  war.  We  therefore  leave  her 
spending  her  Christmas  off  Cape  Frio. 

The  two  other  vessels  had  arrived  off 
Bahia  on  December  13th.  Here  was  lying 
a  British  sloop-of-war,  the  Bonne  Cito- 
yenne,  understood  to  have  on  board  a  very 
large  amount  of  specie  for  England.  The 
American  vessels  blockaded  her  for  some 
days,  and  then  Captain  Lawrence  chal- 
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lenged  her  to  single  combat;  Bainbridge 
acquiescing,  and  pledging  his  honor  that 
the  Constitution  should  remain  out  of  the 
way,  or  at  least  not  interfere.  The  British 
captain,  properly  enough,  declined.     That 
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From  Naval  Chronicle,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  405 
Plan  of  the  engagement  between  Constitution  and  Java. 

his  ship  and  her  reported  value  were  de- 
taining two  American  vessels  from  wider 
depredations  was  a  reason  more  important 
than  any  fighting-cock  glory  to  be  had  from 
an  arranged  encounter  on  equal  terms, 
and  should  have  sufficed  him  without  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  as  to  Bainbridge's  good 
faith.  On  the  26th  the  Commodore,  leav- 
ing Lawrence  alone  to  watch  the  British 
sloop,  stood  out  to  sea  with  the  Constitution, 
cruising  well  off  shore;  and  thus  on  the 
29th,  at  9  A.M.,  being  then  five  miles  south 
of  the  port,  and  some  miles  from  land,  dis- 
covered two  strange  sail,  which  were  the 
British  frigate  Java,  Captain  Henry  Lam- 
bert, with  an  American  ship,  prize  to  her, 
going  to  Bahia  for  water. 

Upon  seeing  the  Constitution  in  the 
south-southwest,  the  British  captain  shaped 
his  course  for  her,  directing  the  prize  to 
enter  the  harbor.  Bainbridge,  watching 
these  movements,  now  tacked  his  ship,  and 
at  11.30  A.M.  steered  away  southeast  under 
all  plain  sail,  to  draw  the  enemy  well  away 
from  neutral  waters;  the  Portuguese  author- 
ities having  shown  some  sensitiveness  on 
that  score.  The  Java  followed,  running  full 
ten  miles  an  hour,  a  great  speed  in  those 
days,  and  gaining  rapidly.  At  1.30,  being 
now  as  far  off  shore  as  desired,  Bainbridge 
went  about  and  stood  toward  the  enemy, 
who  kept  away  with  a  view  to  rake,  which 
the  Constitution  avoided  by  the  usual  means 
of  wearing,  resuming  her  course  southeast, 
but  under  canvas  much  reduced.  At  2.10, 
the  Java  having  closed  to  a  half  mile,  the 
Constitution  fired  one  gun  ahead  of  her; 


whereupon  the  British  ship  hoisted  her  col- 
ors, and  the  American  then  fired  two  broad- 
sides.    The  Java  now  took  up  a  position  to 
windward  of  the  Constitution,  on  her  left — 
port— side,  a  little  forward;  "within  pistol 
shot,"  according  to  the  minutes  submitted 
by  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand; "much  further  than  I  wished,"  by 
Bainbridge's  journal.     It  is  not  possible 
entirely  to  reconcile  the  pretty  full  details 
of  further  movements  given  by  each ;  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  this  batde  was 
not  mainly  an  artillery  duel,  hke  those  of 
the  Constitution  and  Guerriere,  the  Wasp 
and  Frolic,  nor  yet  one  in  which  a  principal 
manoeuvre,  by  its  decisive  effect  upon  the 
use  of  artillery,  played  the  determining  part, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  United  States  and 
Macedonian.    Here  it  was  a  combination  of 
the  two  factors,  a  succession  of  evolutions 
resembling  the   changes   of  position,   the 
retreats  and  advances,  of  a  fencing  or  box- 
ing match,  in  which  the  opponents  work 
round  the  ring;  accompanied  by  a   con- 
tinual play  of  the  guns,  answering  to  the 
thrusts  and  blows  of  individual  encounter. 
In  this  game  of  manoeuvres  the  Consti- 
tution was  somewhat  handicapped  by  her 
wheel  being  shot  away  at  2.30.     The  rud- 
der remained  unharmed;  but  working  a 
ship  by  relieving  tackles,  the  substitute  for 
the  wheel,  is  for  several  reasons  neither  as 
quick  nor  as  accurate. 

Certain  sahent  incidents  stand  out  in 
both  accounts,  marking  the  progress  of  the 
engagement.  Shortly  before  three  o'  clock 
the  head  of  the  Java^s  bowsprit  was  shot 
away,  and  with  it  went  the  jib-boom.  At 
this  time,  the  fore  and  mainmasts  of  the 
British  frigate  being  badly  wounded,  with 
all  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  Captain  Lam- 
bert looked  upon,  the  day  as  lost  unless  he 
could  board.  The  saiHng  master  having 
been  sent  below  wounded,  the  first  Heuten- 
ant,  whose  account  is  here  followed,  was  di- 
rected to  run  the  ship  alongside  the  enemy; 
but  the  helm  was  hardly  put  up  when  the 
foremast  went  overboard,  at  five  minutes 
past  three,  a  time  in  which  both  accounts 
agree.  The  British  narrative  states  that 
the  stump  of  their  bowsprit  caught  in  the 
mizzen  rigging  of  the  Constitution.  This 
Bainbridge  does  not  mention;  but,  if  cor- 
rect, the  contact  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Constitution  immediately  wore  across  the 
Java's  bow,  and  the  latter's  maintop-mast 
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followed  the  foremast  at  3 . 1 5 .  The  B ritish 
frigate  was  now  a  ship  beaten  beyond  re- 
covery ;  nevertheless  the  flag  was  kept  flying, 
arid  it  was  after  this  that  Captain  Lambert 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  Resistance  was  con- 
tinued until  4.05  by  the  American  accounts, 
till  4.35  by  the  British.  Then,  the  enemy's 
mizzen-mast  having  fallen,  and  nothing  left 
standing  but  the  main  lower  mast,  the 
Constitution  shot  ahead  to  repair  damages. 
There  was  no  more  firing,  but  the  Java's 
colors  remained  up  till  5.25 — 5.50  by  the 
British  times — when  they  were  hauled  down 
as  the  Constitution  returned.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  nine  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded ;  that  of  the  British,  by  their  official 
accounts,  twenty-two  killed,  one  hundred 
and  two  wounded. 

The  superiority  in  broadside  weight  of 
fire  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Java  was 
about  the  same  as  over  the  Guerriere—Miy 
per  cent.  The  Java's  crew  was  stronger 
in  number  than  that  of  the  Guerriere,  mus- 
tering about  four  hundred,  owing  to  having 
on  board  a  hundred  supernumeraries  for 
the  East  India  station,  to  which  the  ship 
was  ultimately  destined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  material  of  the  ship's  company 
is  credibly  stated  to  have  been  extremely 
inferior,  a  condition  frequently  complained 
of  by  British  officers  at  this  late  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  has  also  been 
said,  in  apparent  extenuation  of  her  defeat, 
that  although  six  weeks  out  from  England, 
having  sailed  November  12th,  and  greater 
part  of  that  time  necessarily  in  the  trade 
winds,  with  their  usual  good  weather,  the 
men  had  never  been  exercised  firing  the  guns 
until  December  28th,  the  day  before  meet- 
ing the  Constitution,  when  six  broadsides 
of  blank  cartridges  were  discharged. 
Whatever  excuse  may  exist  in  the  individual 
instance  for  such  neglect,  it  is  scarcely  re- 
ceivable in  bar  of  judgment  when  disaster 
follows.  No  particular  reason  is  given, 
except  "  the  many  services  of  a  newly  fitted 
ship,  lumbered  with  stores;"  for  in  such 
latitudes  the  other  allegation,  "a  succes- 
sion of  gales  of  wind  since  the  day  of 
departure,"*  is  incredible.  On  broad  gen- 
eral grounds  the  Java  needed  no  apology 
for  being  beaten  by  a  ship  so  much  heavier; 
and  the  Constitution's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  over  double  that  suffered  from 
the  Guerriere  four  months  before,when  the 

*  James's  Naval  History,  Edition  1824,  Vol.  V,  p.  313. 


American  ship  had  substantially  the  same 
crew.f  Further,  Bainbridge,  having  landed 
his  prisoners  under  parole  in  Bahia,  reliev- 
ing him  of  the  encumbrance  which  took 
Hull  back  to  Boston,  reported  to  his  gov- 
ernment that  "  the  damage  received  in  the 
action,  but  more  especially  the  decayed 
state  of  the  Constitution,  made  it  necessary 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  repairs." 
Although  Lieutenant  Chads,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lambert,  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  American  ship  bound  to  the 
East  Indies,  he  was  evidently  justified  in 
claiming  that  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
Java  had  broken  up  the  enemy's  cruise, 
thus  contributing  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  commerce. 

The  Java  was  considered  by  Bainbridge 
too  much  injured  to  be  worth  taking  to  the 
United  States.  She  was  therefore  set  on 
fire  December  31st,  and  the  Constitution 
returned  to  Bahia.  Thence  she  sailed  for 
home  January  6,  1813;  reaching  Boston 
February  27th.  Before  his  departure  the 
Commodore  gave  orders  to  Captain  Law- 
rence, leaving  him  to  blockade  Bahia  as 
long  as  seemed  advisable,  but  to  beware  of 
a  British  seventy-four,  said  to  be  on  the 
coast.  When  it  became  expedient,  he  was 
to  quit  the  position  and  move  northward; 
first  off  Pernambuco,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Demerara, 
a  favorite  cruising  ground  for  American 
commerce-destroyers.  The  Hornet  was  to 
be  in  Boston  in  the  first  fortnight  of  April. 

In  pursuance  of  these  discretionary 
orders  Lawrence  remained  off  Bahia  for 
eighteen  days,  till  January  24th,  when  the 
expected  seventy-four,  the  Montagu,  ap- 
peared, forcing  him  into  the  harbor;  but 
the  same  night  he  came  out,  giving  her  the 
slip,  and  proceeded  on  his  cruise.  On 
February  24th,  off  the  Demerara  River,  he 
encountered  the  British  brig-of-war  Pea- 
cock, a  vessel  of  the  same  class  as  the  Frolic, 
which  was  captured  a  few  months  before  by 
the  Wasp,  sister  ship  to  the  Hornet.  There 
wasjio  substantial  difference  in  size  between 
these  two  approaching  antagonists;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  equality  of  the  contest, 
the  Peacock  carried  24-pounder  carronades, 
instead  of  the  32 's  which  were  her  proper 
armament.  Her  battery  power  was  there- 
fore  but   two-thirds  that  of  the  Hornet. 

t  Bainbridge  in  a  private  letter  speaks  of  the  men  look- 
ing forward  to  prize  money  for  the  Guerriere  on  their 
return. 
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The  vessels  crossed  on  opposite  tacks,  ex- 
changing broadsides  within  half  pistol-shot, 
the  Hornet  to  windward.  The  Peacock  then 
wore;  observing  which,  Lawrence  kept  off 
at  once  for  her  and  ran  on  board  her  star- 
board quarter — right  hand,  aft.  In  this 
position  the  engagement  was  hot  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Peacock  surren- 
dered, hoisting  a  flag  union  down,  in  signal 


Hornet    [^^^]^ 
Peacock.    ^^^ 


Plan  of  engagement  between  Hornet  and  Peacock. 

of  distress.  She  had  already  six  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold.  Being  on  soundings,  in 
less  than  six  fathoms,  both  anchored,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  British 
vessel;  but  she  sank,  carrying  down  nine  of 
her  own  crew  and  three  of  the  Hornefs. 
Her  loss  in  action  was  her  commander  and 
four  men  killed,  and  twenty-nine  wounded, 
of  whom  three  died;  that  of  the  American 
vessel,  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
inequality  in  armament  detracts  inevitably 
from  glory  in  achievement;  but  the  credit 
of  readiness  and  efficiency  is  established 
for  Lawrence  and  his  crew  by  prompt  ac- 
tion and  decisive  results.  So,  also,  defeat 
is  not  inglorious  under  such  odds;  but  it 
remains  to  the  discredit  of  the  British  com- 
mander that  his  ship  did  no  more  execution, 
when  well  within  the  most  effective  range  of 
her  guns.  In  commenting  upon  this  en- 
gagement, after  noticing  the  dandy  neatness 
of  the  Peacock,  James  says,  "neglect  to  ex- 
ercise the  ship's  company  at  the  guns  pre- 
vailed then  over  two-thirds  of  the  British 
navy;  to  which  the  Admiralty,  by  their  spar- 
ing allowance  of  powder  and  shot  for  prac- 
tice, were  in  some  degree  instrumental." 

With  the  survivors  of  the  Peacock  and 
prisoners  from  other  prizes.  Captain  Law- 
rence found  himself  now  with  277  souls  on 
board  and  only  thirty-four  hundred  gallons 
of  water.  There  was  at  hand  no  friendly 
port  where  to  deposit  his  captives,  and  pro- 
visions were  running  short.     He  therefore 


steered  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at 
Holmes's  Hole  on  the  19th  of  March. 

The  capture  of  the  Peacock  was  the  last 
of  five  naval  duels,  three  between  frigates 
and  two  between  sloops,  all  favorable  in  issue 
to  the  United  States,  which  took  place  in 
what  may  justly  be  considered  the  first  of 
the  three  periods  into  which  the  War  of  181 2 
obviously  divides.     Great  Britain,  long  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  fact  of  war  as  irreversi- 
ble, did  not  begin  to  put  forth  her  strength, 
or  to  exercise  the  measures  of  repression 
open  to  her,  until  the  winter  of  181 2-13  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
satisfied  that  the  mere  news  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Orders  in  Council  would  not 
induce  any  change  in  the  American  deter- 
mination, the  hitherto  deferred  authority  for 
general  reprisals  was  given ;  but  accompany- 
ing them  was  an  express  provision  that  they 
were  not  to  be  understood  as  recalling  the 
declaration  which  Warren  had  been  com- 
missioned to  make,  in  order  to  effect  a  sus- 
pension  of   hostilities.      On   the   27th    of 
November,  however,  hopes  from  this  source 
having  apparently  disappeared,  directions 
were  sent  the  admiral  to  institute  a  rigor- 
ous commercial  blockade  of  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Bays;  the  usual  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  fact  to  neutral  Powers,  for  the 
information  of  their  shipping  affected  by  it, 
being  issued  December  26th,  three  days  be- 
fore the  action  between  the  Constitution  and 
Java.     On  the  2  ist  of  February,  three  days 
before  the  Hornet  sank  the  Peacock,  Warren 
wrote  that  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
November  27  th  this  blockade  had  been  put 
in  force.     The  ship  Emily,  from  Baltimore 
for  Lisbon,  under  a  British  license,  with  a 
cargo  of  flour,  was  turned  back  when  at- 
tempting to  put  to  sea  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, about  February  5th;  Warren  endors- 
ing on  her  papers  that  the  bay  had  been 
placed  under  rigorous  blockade  the  day  be- 
fore.    Captain  Stewart,  the  senior  United 
States  officer  at  Norfolk,  notified  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  facts  on  February  loth.   Soon 
after,  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  March 
30th,  the  measure  was  extended  to  New 
York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Savannah, 
and  the  Mississippi  River.     Later  in  the 
year  Warren,  by  a  sweeping  proclamation, 
dated  November  6th,  widened  its  scope  to 
cover  Long  Island  Sound,  inside  of  Mon- 
tauk  and  Black  Point,  on  the  Connecticut 
shore  eight  miles  west  of  New  London;  and 
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from  thence  to  apply  not  only  to  the  ports 
named,  but  to  all  inlets  whatsoever,  south- 
ward, as  far  as  the  Florida  boundary. 
Newport  and  the  rest  of  New  England  re- 
mained still  exempt. 

These  restrictions,  together  with  the  in- 
crease of  Warren's  force  and  the  operations 
of  1 8 13  in  the  Chesapeake,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  initiating  the  second  stage  of  the  war, 
when  Great  Britain  no  longer  cherished 
hopes  of  any  other  solution  than  by  the 
sword,  but  still  was  restrained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  power  by  the  conflict  with  Na- 
poleon. With  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  in 
April,  1814,  began  the  third  and  final  act, 
when  she  was  at  liberty  to  let  loose  all  her 
strength,  to  terminate  a  conflict  at  once 
weakening  and  exasperating.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  restored  Bourbon  government  of 
France  was  signed  May  30th,  18 14,  and  that 
on  May  3 1  st  was  issued  a  proclamation  plac- 
ing under  strict  and  rigorous  blockade,  not 
merely  specified  places,  but  "  all  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets,  outlets, 
islands,  and  sea  coasts  of  United  States," 
from  the  border  of  New  Brunswick  to  that 
of  Florida.  In  form,  this  was,  indeed,  only 
the  public  notification  of  a  measure  already 
instituted  by  Warren's  successor,  Cochrane, 
embracing  Newport,  Boston,  and  the  East 
under  restrictions  heretofore  limited  to  New 
York — including  Long  Island  Sound — and 
the  coast  southward ;  but  it  was  not  merely 
the  assertion  of  a  stringent  resolution.  It 
was  a  clear  defiance,  in  the  assurance  of 
conscious  power,  of  a  principal  contention 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  measure  of 
blockades  against  neutrals  was  not  legiti- 
mately applicable  to  whole  coasts,  but  only 
to  specified  ports  closely  watched  by  a  naval 
force  competent  to  its  avowed  purpose. 

Despite  the' gathering  of  the  storm,  the 
full  force  of  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
spring,  the  United  States  ships-of-war  that 
reached  port  in  the  early  and  middle  winter 
of  181 2-13  remained.  There  is,  perhaps, 
an  unrecognized  element  of  "hindsight" 
in  the  surprise  felt  at  this  fact  by  a  seaman 
of  to-day,  knowing  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  prominent  officers  of  the  Navy  at  that 
period.  Decatur,  with  the  United  States, 
reached  New  York  in  December,  accom- 
panied by  the  Macedonian.  Neither  of  these 
vessels  got  to  sea  again  during  the  war.  By 
the  time  they  were  ready  to  sail,  both  outlets 


to  the  port  were  effectually  blocked.  Rod- 
ger s,  with  the  President  and  Congress,  en- 
tered Boston  December  31st,  but  did  not 
leave  again  until  April  23d.  The  Constella-  . 
tion.  Captain  Stewart,  is  reported,  perhaps 
erroneously,  as  nearly  ready  for  sea  at  Wash- 
ington, November  26th;  waiting  only  for  a 
few  additional  hands.  Later  in  the  winter 
she  went  to  Annapolis,  to  examine  her  pow- 
der, leaving  there  for  Hampton  Roads  Feb- 
ruary ist,  on  account  of  the  ice.  On  the  4th, 
approaching  her  destination,  she  discovered 
two  ships-of-the-line,  three  frigates,  and  two 
smaller  British  vessels,  working  up  from  the 
Capes  for  the  Roads.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  in  the  face  of  such  a  force,  but  to  escape 
up  to  Norfolk,  where  she  remained  effectu- 
ally shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Bain- 
bridge,  as  already  known,  brought  the  Con- 
stitution back  for  repairs  in  February.  Even 
from  Boston  she  was  unable  to  escape  till 
the  following  December. 

That  there  were  satisfactory  reasons  for 
this  seeming  dilatoriness  is  assured  by  the 
character  of  the  officers.  Probably  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  up  the  ship's  companies,  in 
competition  with  the  superior  attractions  of 
privateering,  and  the  very  high  wages  offered 
by  the  merchants  for  their  hazardous  but  re- 
munerative commercial  voyages,  accounted 
for  much.  The  merchants  fitting  out  their 
vessels,  wrote  Hull  from  New  York,  October 
29th,  give  such  high  wages  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  either  seamen  or  workmen.  Privateer- 
ing has  always  tended  to  injure  the  regular 
naval  service,  where  no  system  of  forced  en- 
rollment— conscription  or  impressment — is 
permitted.  Though  unquestionably  capa- 
ble of  being  put  by  owners  on  a  business 
basis,  as  a  commercial  undertaking,with  the 
individual  seaman  the  appeal  of  privateer- 
ing has  always  been  to  the  elements  of 
chance  and  gain,  which  prove  so  attractive 
in  the  lottery.  Stewart,  an  officer  of  great 
intelHgence  and  experience  in  his  profes- 
sion, found  a  further  cause  in  the  heavy 
ships  of  the  enemy.  In  the  hostihties  with 
France  in  1798-1800,  he  said,  "we  had 
nearly  four  thousand  able  seamen  in  the 
Navy.  We  could  frequently  man  a  frigate 
in  a  week.  One  reason  was  because  the 
enemy  we  were  then  contending  with  had 
not  afloat  (with  very  few  exceptions)  vessels 
superior  in  rate  to  frigates.  The  enemy  we 
are  fighting  now  have  ships-of-the-line,  and 
our  sailors  know  the  great  difference  be- 
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tween  them  and  frigates,  and  cannot  but  feel 
a  degree  of  reluctance  at  entering  the  service 
from  the  disparity  of  force."  The  reason 
seems  to  prove  too  much ;  pressed  to  an  ex- 
treme, no  navy  would  be  able  to  use  light 
vessels,  because  the  enemy  had  heavier 
which  might — or  might  not — be  encoun- 
tered. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  when 
the  government  in  the  following  winter,  in 
order  to  stop  the  license  trade  with  the  ene- 
my, embargoed  all  vessels  in  our  ports, 
much  less  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get- 
ting seamen  for  the  Navy. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  only  frigates 
at  sea  during  the  first  four  months  of  1813 
were  the  Essex  and  the  Chesapeake.     The 
former,  under  Captain  Porter,  after  failing 
to  meei;  Bainbridge,  struck  off  boldly  on  her 
commander's  own  motion  for  the  Pacific 
O  cean ;  and  on  March  15,1813,  anchored  at 
Valparaiso,  preparatory  to  enterirg  on  a 
very  successful  career  of  a  year's  duration 
in  those  seas.     The  Chesapeake  had  sailed 
from  Boston  December  17th,  making  for 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.     In  their  neigh- 
borhood she  captured  two  of  a  British  con- 
voy, which,  thinking   themselves    beyond 
danger,  had  dispersed  for  South  American 
destinations.     The  frigate  then  proceeded 
to  her  cruising  ground  near  the  equator,  be- 
tween longitudes  24°  and  30°  west,  where 
she  remained  for  about  a  month,  taking 
only  one  other  merchantman.    Leaving  this 
position,  she  was  off  the  coast  of  Surinam 
from  March  2d  to  6th,  when  she  returned  to 
the  United  States;  passing  sixty  miles  east 
of  the  Caribbean  islands  and  thence  north  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,  as  far  west 
as  longitude  75,  whence  she  ran  parallel  to 
the  American  coast,  reaching  Boston  April 
9th.     Having  seen  nothing  between  Febru- 
ary 5th  and  March  19th,  she  then  began  to 
meet  vessels;  speaking  eight  between  the 
latter  date  and  her  arrival.     Most  of  these 
were  Americans,  homeward   bound   from 
the  Spanish  Peninsula;  the  others  neutral. 
The  conclusion  is  evident,  that  the  British 
were  keeping  their  trade  well  shepherded 
in  convoys.     If  a  ship  like  the  Chesapeake 
struck  one  of  them,  she  would  probably 
have  to  fight  the  escorting  vessel,  as  the 
Wasp  did  the  Frolic,  while  the  merchant- 
men escaped ;  but  the  chances  were  against 
her  seeing  anything.     Another  evident  con- 
clusion, corresponding  to  the  export  returns 
already  quoted,  is  that  the  enemy  had  not 


yet  shut  down  upon  the  access  of  American 
merchant  ships  to  their  own  coast. 

This  process  was  gradual,  but  steady. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  blockade,  in  the  loose  use  of 
the  term,  which  closes  a  port  only  to  the 
ships  of  its  own  nation,  and  the  commercial 
blockade  which   forbids  neutrals  as  well. 
The  former  may  be  intermittent,  for  the 
mere  fact  of  war  authorizes  the  capture  of 
the  belhgerent's  shipping,  wherever  found; 
hence  to  intercept  them  at  the  mouths  of 
their  own  harbors  is  merely  a  more  effectual 
method  of  carrying  out  the  measure.     A 
blockade  against  neutrals  requires  the  per- 
manent presence,  before  the  blockaded  port, 
of  a  force  adequate  to  make  the  attempt  to 
enter  or  leave  dangerous.     For  this  many 
more  ships  are  needed.     The  British  minis- 
try, desirous  chiefly  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  peace,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
gigantic  continental  strife  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  sought  at  the  outset  to  inflict  such 
harassment  on  the  American  coast  as  would 
cost  the  least  diversion  of  strength  from  the 
European  contest.    An  ordinary  blockade 
might  be  tightened  or  relaxed  as  conveni- 
ence demanded;  and,  moreover,  there  were 
as  yet,  in  comparison  with  American  ship- 
ping, few  neutral  vessels  to  be  restrained. 
Normally,  American  shipping  was  adequate 
to  American  commerce.     The  first  move, 
therefore,  was  to  gather  upon  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  all  cruisers  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  Halifax  and  West  India 
stations;    and   to   dispose   along   the   ap- 
proaches to  the  principal  ports  those  that 
were  not  needed  to  repress  the  privateers  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  waters  of  Nova 
Scotia.     The    action  of  these  privateers, 
strictly  offensive  in    character,    and    the 
course  of  Commodore  Rodgers  in  sailing 
with  a  large  squadron,  before  explained, 
illustrate  exactly  how  offensive  operations 
promote  defensive  security.    With  numbers 
scanty  for  their  work,  and  obliged  to  con- 
centrate instead  of  scattering,  the  British, 
prior  to  Warren's  arrival,  had  not  disposa- 
ble the  cruisers  with  w^hich  greatly  to  har- 
ass even  the  hostile  commerce,  still  less  to 
institute  a  commercial  blockade.   The  wish 
to  stock  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  the  West 
Indies  with  provisions  contributed  further 
to  mitigate  the  pressure. 

These  restraining  considerations  gradu- 
ally disappeared.   Reenforcements  arrived. 
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Rodgers's  squadron  returned  and  could  be        In  like  manner  the  lower  Delaware  was 
watched,  its  position  being  known.     The    occupied  by  one  or  more  ships-of-the-lme. 
license  trade  filled  up  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  the    Supported  thus  by  a  heavy  squadron,  hos- 
West  Indies.     Hopes  of  a  change  of  mind    tile  operations  were  pushed  to  the  upper 
in  the  American  Government  lessened.  Na-    waters  of  both  bays,  and  in  various  direc- 
poleon's  disaster  in  Russia  reversed  the  out-    tions;  the  extensive  water  communications 
look  in  European  pohtics.     Step  by  step    of  the  region  offering  great  facilities  for 
the  altered  conditions  were  reflected  in  the    depredation.     Consternation  and  incessant 
measures  of  the  British  ministry  and  navy,    disquietude  spread  through  all  quarters  of 
For  m.onths,  only  the  maritime  centres  of  the    the  water-side.     Light  cruisers  make  their 
Middle  States  were  molested.     The  senior    way  above  Reedy  Island,  fifty  miles  from 
naval  officer  at  Charleston,  South  CaroHna,    the  Capes  of  the  Delaware ;  coasting  vessels 
wrote  on  October  14th,  four  months  after    are  chased  into  the  Severn  River,  over  a 
war  was  declared,  "  Till  to-day  this  coast    hundred  miles  above  Hampton  Roads;  and 
has  been  clear  of  enemy's  cruisers;  now    a  detachment  appears  even  at  the  mouth 
Charleston  is  blockaded  by  three  brigs,  two    of  the  Patapsco,  twelve  miles  from  Balti- 
very  large ,  and  they  have  captured  nine  sail    more.     The  destruction  of  bay  craft,  and 
within  three  milesof  the  bar."  The  number    interruption  of  water  traffic,   show  their 
was  increased  shortly;  and  two  months  later,    effects  in  the  rise  of  marketing  and  fuel  to 
December  17th,  in  view  of  the  defenceless    double  their  usual  prices.     By  May  ist,  all 
state  of  the  inland  navigation  behind  the    intercourse  by  water  was  stopped,  and  Phil- 
sea  islands,  he  expressed  surprise  that  it  had    adelphia  was  also  cut  off  from  the  lower 
not  been  destroyed.     In  January,  18 13,  the    Delaware.     Both  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  was  watched  by    more  were  now  severed  from  the  sea,  and 
a  ship-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  and  a  sloop ;    their  commerce  destroyed,  not  to  revive  till 
the  commercial  blockade  not  having  been    after  the  peace;  while  alarms,  which  the  near 
yet  estabUshed.     The  hostile  divisions  still    future  was  to  justify,  were  felt  ior  the  land 
remained  outside,  and  American  vessels    road  which  connected  them.  As  this  crossed 
continued  to  go  out  and  in  with  compara-    the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  it  was 
tive  f acihty ,  both  there  and  at  Charleston,    open  to  attack  from  ships,  which  was  further 
A  lively  trade  had  sprung  up  with  France    invited  by  deposits  of  goods  m  transit  at 
by  letters  of  marque;  that  is,  by  vessels    Elkton  and  Frenchtown.     Fears  for  the 
whose  primary  object  is  commerce,  and    safety  of  Norfolk  were  felt  by  Captain  Stew- 
which  therefore  carry  cargoes,  but  have  also    art,  senior  naval  officer  there.     "  When  the 
guns  and  are  empowered  to  make  prizes,    means  and  force  of  the  enemy  are  consid- 
by  a  commission  from  the  Government,    ered,  and  the  state  of  this  place  for  de- 
Without  such  authorization  capture  is  pira-    fence,  it  presents  but  a  gloomy  prospect  for 
cy.     By  February  12th   conditions   grow    security."    Commodore  Murray  from  Phil- 
worse.     The  blockaders  have  entered  the    adelphia    reports    serious    apprehensions, 
Chesapeake,  the  commercial  blockade  has    consternation  among  the  citizens,  a  situ- 
been  proclaimed,vessels  under  neutral  flags,    ation  daily  more  critical,  and  inadequate 
Spanish  and   Swedish,  are  being  turned    provisions  for  resistance.     There,  as  every- 
away,  and  two  fine  letter-of-marque  schoon-    where,  the  impotence  of  the  General  Cov- 
ers have  been  captured  inside,  one  of  them    ernment  has  to  be  supplemented  by  local 
after  a  gallant  struggle  in  which  her  captain    subscription  and  local  energy, 
was  killed.    Nautical  misadventures  of  that        At  the  same  time,  both  northward  and 
kind  became  frequent.     On  April  3d  three    southward  of  these  two  great  estuaries,  the 
letters  of  marque  and  a  privateer,  which  had    approach  of  spring  brought  ever-increasing 
entered  the  Rappahannock,  were  attacked    enemies,  big  and  little,  vexing  the  coasting 
at  anchor  by  boats  from  Warren's  fleet,    trade;  upon  which,  then  as  now,  depended 
The  letters  of  marque,  with  smaUer  crews,    largely  the  exchange  of  products  between 
offered  little  resistance  to  boarding;  but  the    different  sections  of  the  country,     \\hat 
privateer,  having  near  a  hundred  men,  made    it  meant  at  that  day  to  be  reduced  to  com- 
a  sharp  resistance.     The  Americans  lost  six    munication  by  land  may  be  realized  from 
killed  and  ten  wounded;  the  enemy,  two    a  contemporary  quotation :     "Four  wagons 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.  loaded  with  dry  goods  passed  to-day  through 
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Georgetown,  South,Carolina,f  or  Charleston, 
jorty-six  days  from  Philadelphia."     "The 
enemy  has  commenced  his  depredations  on 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  Eastern  States  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  by  several  ships  and 
sloops-of-war,  and  five  or  six  active  pri- 
vateers.    The  United   States  brig  Argus 
cruises   at   the   entrance  of   Long   Island 
Sound  for  the  protection  of  trade,  latterly 
jeopardized;"  a  position  from  which  she 
was  soon  driven  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
Hull,  now  commanding  at  Portsmouth,  re- 
ports April  9th,  "  several  privateers  on  the 
eastern  coast,  which  have  been  successful  in 
cutting  coasters  out  of  several  harbors  east." 
May  7th :     "A  small  force  is  indeed  needed 
here ;  the  enemy  appear  off  the  harbor  nearly 
every  day.     A  few  days  since,  a  little  east  of 
this,  they  burnt  twelve  coasters  and  chased 
several  into  this  port."     The  town  is  de- 
fenceless.    The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
laments  to  the  Legislature  "  the  critical  and 
exposed  situation  of  our  fellow-citizens  in 
Newport,  who  are  frequently  menaced  by 
the  ships  and  vessels  about  Point  Judith"; 
mentioning  beside,  "  the  burning  of  vessels 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  destruction 
of  our  coasting  trade,  which  deprives  us  of 
the  usual  and  very  necessary  supplies  of 
bread  stuffs  from  other  States."     The  ship 
Maddox,  blockaded  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  Chesapeake,  escaped  in  May,  and 
reached  Newport  with  five  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour.     This  is  said  to  have  reduced 
the  price  by  $2.50  in  Boston,  where  it  was 
ranging  at  $17  to  $18;  while  at  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon,  thanks  to  British  Hcenses,  it  stood 
at  $12  to  $13.     The  arrival  at  Machias  of  a 
captured  British  vessel,  laden  with  wheat, 
was  hailed  "as  a  seasonable  supply  for  the 
starving  inhabitants  of  the  eastward." 

Ships  returning  from  abroad  necessarily 
had  to  pass  through  the  cruisers  which  in- 
terrupted the  coasting  trade.     "  Many  val- 
uable vessels  arrive,  making  at  times  hair- 
breadth escapes."     The  trade  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  is  thrown  back  upon  New 
York  and  Boston;  but  both  of  these,  and 
the  eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
have  hostile  squadrons  before  them.     The 
letter-of-marque  schooner  'We^?"  has  trans- 
mitted an  experience  doubtless  undergone 
by  many.     Bound  to  Baltimore,  she  arrived 
off  the  Chesapeake  April  i8th,  and  was 
chased  away;  tried  to  get  into  the  Delaware 
on  the  19th,  but  was  headed  off;  made  for 


Sandy  Hook,  and  was  again  chased .  Final- 
ly, she  tried  the  east  end  of  the  Sound,  and 
there  made  her  way  through  four  or  five 
ships-of-war,  reaching  New  York  April 
24th.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances 
trade  rapidly  dwindled.  Only  very  fast  and 
weatherly  vessels,  of  which  the  conspicuous 
type  was  the  Baltimore  schooner,  which  also 
had  not  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  could 
hope  to  cope  with  the  difficulties.  In  the 
general  deprivation  of  commerce  a  lucky 
voyage  was  proportionately  remunerative; 
but  the  high  prices  of  the  successful  venture 
were  but  the  complement  and  reflection  of 
suffering  in  the  community.  The  harbors, 
even  of  New  York,  became  crowded  with 
unemployed  shipping. 

This  condition  of  things  coastwise,  sup- 
plemented   by   the    activity   of   American 
privateers,  induced  abnormal  conditions  of 
navigation  in  the  western  Atlantic.     The 
scanty  success  of  Rodgers,  Bainbridge,  and 
the  ChesapeakehsLve  been  noted;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  was  a  great  similarity 
in  the  directions  taken  in  these  and  other 
instances.     The  Cape  Verdes,  the  equator 
between  24°  and  30°  west,  the  Guiana  coast, 
the  eastern  West  Indies,  Bermuda  to  Hah- 
fax,  indicate  a  general  Hne  of  cruising;  with 
which  coincides  substantially  a  project  sub- 
mitted by  Stewart,  March  2,  18 13,  for 
cruise  by  the  Constellation.     These  plans 
were  conceived  with  intelhgent  reference  to 
known  British  trade-routes;  but  being  met 
by  the  enemy  with  a  rigid  convoy  system,  the 
result  was  that  it  was  often  hard  to  find  a 
sail.     The  scattered  American  traders  were 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers,  retained  in 
port  as  they  arrived ;  and  we  find  noted  that 
a  British  division  of  four  vessels,  returning  to 
Halifax  after  a  four  months'  cruise  between 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda, 
have  captured  only  one  American.     An 
American  privateer,  arriving  at  Providence 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  months, 
I  Vexing  the  whole  Atlantic,"  reports  not  see- 
ing a  single  enemy's  merchant  ship.   Niles's 
return  of  prizes  to  American  cruisers,  na- 
tional as  well  as  privateers,  gives  305  as  the 
total  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  war;  of 
which  79  only  seem  to  have  been  taken  dis- 
tant from  our  own  shores.     For  the  second 
six  months,  to  June  30, 1813,  the  aggregate 
has  fallen  to  159,  of  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
probably  inferred,  91  were  captured  in  re- 
mote waters.     Comparing  with  the  preced- 
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ing  and  subsequent  periods,  we  find  here 
evidently  a  time  of  transition,  when  Ameri- 
can enterprise  had  not  yet  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  British  precaution  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  had  made  it  necessary  to  seek 
prizes  farther  afield. 

In  view  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  data 
it  is  difficult  to  state  more  than  broad  con- 
clusions.    It  seems  fairly  safe,  however,  to 
say  that  after  the  winter  of  181 2-13  Ameri- 
can commerce  dwindled  very  rapidly,  till  in 
i8i4itwas  practically  annihilated;  but  that, 
prior  to  Napoleon's  downfall,  the  necessities 
of  the  British  Government,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  British  mercantile  community, 
promoted  a  certain  collusive  intercourse  by 
Hcenses,  or  by  neutrals,  real  or  feigned,  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union,  for  the  exportation  of  American 
produce.  This  trade,  from  the  reasons  which 
prompted  it,  was  of  course  exempt  from  Brit- 
ish capture.     Subsidiary  to  it,  as  a  partial 
relief  to  the  loss  of  the  American  market, 
was  fostered  an  import  smugghng  trade 
from  Great  Britain,  by  way  of  Halifax  and 
Montreal,  which  conduced  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  both  these  places  during  the 
war,  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  periods 
of  commercial  restriction.     It  was  to  main- 
tain this   contraband  traffic,  as  well  as  to 
foster  disaffection  in  an  important  section 
of  the  Union,  that  the  first  extension  of  the 
commercial  blockade,  issued  by  Warren 
from  Bermuda,  May  26, 1813,  stopped  short 
of  Newport ;  while  the  distinction  thus  drawn 
was  emphasized,  by  turning  back  even  ves- 
sels with   British  licenses  seeking  to  sail 
from  the  Chesapeake.     By  this  insidious 
action  the  commercial   prosperity  of   the 
country,  so  far  as  any  existed,  was  centred 
about  the  Eastern  States.    It  was,  however, 
almost  purely  local.     Little  rehef  reached 
the  middle  and  south,  which  besides,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  were  thus  drained  of  specie, 
while  their  products  lay  idle  in  their  stores. 
As  regards  relative  captures  made  by  the 
two  belligerents,  exact  numbers  cannot  be 
affirmed;  but  from  the  lists  transmitted  a 
fairly  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  comparative  injury  done  in  this  way. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  such  losses, 
however  grievous  in  themselves,  and  pro- 
ductive of  individual  suffering,  have  by  no 
means  the  decisive  effect  produced  by  the 
stoppage  of  commerce,  even  though  such 
cessation  involves  no  more  than  the  reten- 


tion in  harbor  of  the  belligerent's  ships,  as 
with  ours  after  181 2,  or  as  had  been  the 
case  during  Jefferson's  Embargo  of  1808. 
Failing,  as  that  measure  and  its  congeners 
did,  in  their  object  of  bringing  Great 
Britain  to  our  terms,  by  deprivation  of  our 
commerce,  the  pecuniary  harm  done  our- 
selves was  much  greater  than  that  which  we 
as  a  nation  had  suffered  from  her  arbitrary 
action  in  the  previous  years.  She  had 
seized  from  us,  we  alleged,  as  many  as  917 
vessels,  many  of  which  were  condemned 
contrary  to  law,  while  the  remainder  suf- 
fered loss  from  detention  and  attendant 
expenses;  but  despite  all  this  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  such  that  the  com- 
mercial classes  were  averse  to  resenting  the 
insults  and  injury.  It  was  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country,  not  the  commercial, 
which  forced  on  the  war. 

Niles  Register  has  transmitted  a  careful 
contemporary    compilation    of    American 
captures,  in  closing  which  the  editor  affirmed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  war  he  had  exam- 
ined not  less  than  ten,  and  perhaps  twelve, 
thousand  columns  of  ship  news,  rejecting 
all  prizes  not  accounted  for  by  arrival  or 
destruction.     It  is  unhkely  that  data  com- 
plete as  he  used  are  now  attainable  by  us, 
even  if  an  increase  of  accuracy  in  this  point 
were  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.     Up 
to  May  I,  1 8 13,  he  records  411  captures,  in 
which  are  included  the  British  ships-of-war 
as  well  as  merchantmen ;  not  a  very  material 
addition.  The  British  Naval  Chronicle  gives 
the  prize  lists  of  the  various  British  admi- 
rals.    From  these  may  be  inferred  in  the 
same  period  at  least  three  hundred  captures 
of  American  merchant  vessels.  Among  these 
are  a  good  many  Chesapeake  Bay  craft, 
very  small.     This  excludes  privateers,  but 
not  letters  of  marque,  w^hich  are  properly 
cargo  ships.  Both  figures  are  almost  certain- 
ly underestimates;  but  not  improbably  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three  is  nearly  correct. 
Granting,  however,  that  the  Americans  had 
seized  four  British  ships  for  every  three  lost 
by  themselves,  what  does  the  fact  establish 
as  regards  the  effect  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  two  peoples?     Take  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  a  British  periodical  in  the 
same  month  of  May,  1813 :  "  We  are  happy 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  valuable  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  226 
sail,  under  convoy  of  the  Ctimherland,  74, 
and  three  other  ships-of-war."     This  one 
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fleet  among  many,  safely  entering  port, 
numbers  more  than  half  of  their  total  losses 
in  the  twelvemonth.  Contrast  this  relative 
security  with  that  of  the  Ned,  cited  a  few 
pages  back,  hunted  from  headland  to  head- 
land on  her  home  coast,  and  slipping  in— a 
smgle  ship  by  dexterous  management- 
past  foes  from  whom  no  countrvman  can 
pretend  to  shield  her. 

Even  more  mortifying  to  Americans,  be- 
cause under  their  very  eyes,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  their  sufferings,  was  the  prosperity 
of  Halifax  and  Canada.     Vexed  though 
British  commerce  was  by  the  daring  activi- 
ty of  American  cruisers,  the  main  streams 
continued  to  flow;  diminished  in  volume, 
but  not  interrupted.  The  closure  of  Ameri- 
can  harbors   threw  upon   the   two   ports 
named  the  business  of  supplying  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  in 
measure  Great  Britain  itself,  with  Ameri- 
can products.     The  same  reason  centred 
in  them  the  deposit  of  British  goods,  to  be 
illicitly  conveyed  into  the  United  States  by 
the  smuggling  that  went  on  actively  along 
our  northern  seacoast  and  land  frontier. 
This  underground  traffic  was  of  course 
wholly  inadequate  to  compensate  for  that 
lost  by  the  war  and  the  blockade;  but  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  add  immensely  to  the 
prosperity  of  these  places,  the  communica- 
tions of  which  with  the  sea  were  held  open 
and  free  by  the  British  Navy,  and  in  which 
centred  what  was  left  from  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  British  trade  in  the 
days  when  peace  prevailed.     Halifax,  from 
its  position  on  the  sea,  was  the  chief  gainer. 
The   effects  of   the  war  on  it  were  very 
marked.     Trade  was  active.     Prices  rose. 
Provisions  were  in  great  demand,  to  the 
profit  of  agriculture  and  fisheries.     Rents 
doubled  and  trebled.     The  frequent  arri- 
val of  prizes,  and  of  ships-of-war  going  and 
coming,  added  to  the   transactions,  and 
made  money  plentiful. 

Recalling  the  generalization  already  made, 
that  the  seacoast  of  the  United  States  was 
strictly  a  defensive  frontier,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  the  successive  institution  of  the 
commercial  blockades,  first  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  in  March,  and  after- 
ward of  the  whole  coast  south  of  Newport, 
in  May,  were  the  offensive  operations  with 
which  the  British  initiated  the  campaign  of 
1 8 13.  These  blockades  were  supported,  and 
their  effects  sustained  and  intensified,  by  an 


accumulation  of  naval  force  entirely  beyond 
the  competition  of  the  American  Navy.     In 
view  of  such  overwhelming  numbers,  it  was 
no  longer  possible,  as  in  1 8 1 2 ,  by  assembling 
a  squadron,  to  impose  some  measure  of  con^ 
centration  upon  the  enemy,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  egress  and  ingress  to  our  harbors. 
The  enemy's  movements  had  passed  wholly 
beyond  control.     The  British  admiral  was 
free  to  dispose  his  vessels  as  he  would,  ha v- 
mg  care  only  not  to  expose  a  detachment 
weaker  than  that  in  the  port  watched.  This 
was  a  condition  perfectly  easy  of  fulfilment 
with  the  numbers  under  his  command.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  British  vessels  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  seacoast;  and  at 
every  point,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Boston,  the  division  stationed  was  so  strong 
that  escape  was  only  possible  by  evasion, 
under  cover  of  severe  weather  conditions. ' 
The  larger  the  ship  the  more  difficult  for 
her  to  get  out,  under  such  circumstances. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  Captain 
Jones,  formerly  of  the  Wasp,  and  now  com- 
manding the  Macedonian  in  New  York,  re- 
ports that   "both    outlets  are  at   present 
strongly  blocked,  but  I  believe  at  dark  of 
the  moon  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  without 
much  risk."     May  2 2d,  when  a  moon  had 
come  and  gone,  Decatur,  still  on  board  the 
United  States,  in  company  with  which  the 
Macedonianwas  to  sail,  thinks  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  try  the  Sound  route.     "  The  last  gale, 
which  promised  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
us  to  get  out,  ended  in  light  southerly  winds, 
which  continued  till  the  blockading  ships 
had  regained  their  stations."     A  few  days 
later,  the  attempt  by  the  Sound  resulted  in 
the  two  being  driven  into  New  London, 
where  they  remained  to  the  close  of  the 
war.     The  only  offensive  operation  by  sea 
open  to  the  United  States,  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  commerce,  fell  therefore  to  the 
smaller  cruisers  and  privateers,  the  size  and 
numbers  of  which  combined  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  restrain  them  all. 

For  defensive  measures  the  seaboard  de- 
pended upon  such  fortifications  as  existed, 
everywhere  inadequate,  but  which  either 
the  laxness  or  the  policy  of  the  British  com- 
mander did  not  attempt  to  overcome  in  the 
case  of  the  seaports,  narrowly  so-called. 
The  wide-mouthed  estuaries  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware,  entrance  to  which 
could  not  thus  be  barred,  bore,  therefore, 
the  full  brunt  of  hostile  occupation   and 
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wide-spread  harassment.  In  this  there  may 
have  been  dehberate  intention,  as  well  as 
easy  adoption  of  the  readiest  means  of  an- 
noyance. The  war,  though  fairly  supported 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  Union,  was  es- 
sentially a  Southern  measure ;  and  although 
its  most  strenuous  fomenters  came  from  the 
South  and  West,  the  administration  was 
Virginian,  while  the  President  himself  had 
been  identified  with  the  entire  course  of 
Jefferson's  commercial  retaliation,  and  gen- 
eral poHcy  toward  Great  Britain  during 
twelve  years  past.  It  is  impossible  for  land 
forces  alone  to  defend  against  naval  aggres- 
sion a  region  like  the  Chesapeake,  with  its 
several  great,  and  numerous  small,  streams 
penetrating  the  country  in  every  direction; 
and  matters  are  not  helped  w^hen  the  de- 
fendants are  loosely  organized  militia.  The 
water  in  such  a  case  offers  a  great  central 
position,  wdth  interior  lines,  in  the  hands  of  a 
power  to  which  belongs  the  initiative,  with 
an  overpowering  mobile  force,  and  which 
therefore  is  able  at  any  mom^ent  to  appear 
where  it  wdll  in  superior  strength. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  local  journals  of 
the  day  speak  of  continual  watchfulness, 
which  from  the  present  organization  of  the 
militia  is  exceedingly  toilsome,and  of  no  Httle 
derangement  to  the  private  affairs  of  the 
people.  The  enemy  spreads  in  every  di- 
rection; and,  although  the  alarm  caused 
much  exceeds  the  injury  done,  disquietude 
is  extreme  and  universal.  "Apphcations 
from  various  quarters  are  constantly  pour- 
ing in  upon  us,"  wrote  a  Governor  of  Mary- 
land to  the  Secretary  of  War;  "and  as  far 
as  our  very  limited  means  will  enable  us  we 
are  endeavoring  to  afford  protection.  But 
we  have  not  arms  and  ammunition  to  supply 
the  demands  of  every  section  of  the  State; 
the  unavoidable  expense  of  calling  out  the 
militia  for  its  protection  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  abihty  of  the  State  government. 
The  capital  of  the  State  (which  is  three 
miles  from  the  bay,  on  a  navigable  river)  has 
not  sufficient  force  for  its  protection.  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
common  defence  is  committed  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  w^hich  is  to  protect  each 
State  against  invasion,  and  to  defray  all 
necessary  expenses  of  a  national  war;  and 
to  us  it  is  a  most  painful  reflection  that  after 
every  effort  we  have  made,  or  can  make, 
for  the  security  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  of 
their  property,  they  have  Httle  to  rely  on 
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but  the  possible  forbearance  of  the  enemy." 
The  process  of  reaping  what  has  been 
sowed  is  at  times  extremely  unpleasant. 

On  the  land  frontier  of  the  north  and 
west,  in  April,  181 3,  no  substantial  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  conditions  which  gave 
the  power  of  the  offensive  to  the  United 
States.  Such  modification  as  Chauncey's 
energy  had  effected  was  to  strengthen  supe- 
riority, by  promising  ultimate  control  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes.  The  British  had 
not  been  idle ;  but  the  greater  natural  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  labored,  from  less 
numerous  population  and  less  advanced  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  its  communi- 
cations, together  with  a  greater  severity  of 
climate,  had  not  been  compensated  by  a 
naval  direction  similar  to  that  exercised  by 
the  American  commodore  and  his  efficient 
second.  Perry.  Sir  John  Warren  had  been 
ordered  to  pay  attention  to  the  lakes,  the 
naval  service  of  which  was  placed  under  his 
charge.  This  added  to  his  responsibihties, 
and  to  the  drain  upon  his  resources  of  men 
and  materials;  but  with  an  oversight  already 
extending  from  Halifax  to  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes,  he  could  do  little  for  the  lakes, 
beyond  meeting  requisitions  of  the  local  au- 
thorities and  furnishing  a  draft  of  officers. 
Among  those  sent  from  his  fleet  was  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  who  commanded  the  British 
squadron  in  Perry's  action. 

The  Admiralty,  meantime,  had  awaked 
to  the  necessity  of  placing  preparations  and 
operations  under  competent  naval  guid- 
ance, if  command  of  the  water  was  to  be 
secured.  For  that  purpose  they  selected 
Captain  Sir  James  Yeo,  a  young  officer  of 
much  distinction,  just  turned  thirty,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  general  charge  of  the 
lake  service,  under  Warren.  Leaving  Eng- 
land in  March,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
officers  and  seamen,  Yeo  did  not  reach 
Kingston  until  May  15,1813,  when  the  cam- 
paign was  already  well  under  way;  having 
been  begun  by  Dearborn  and  Chauncey 
April  24th.  His  impressions  on  arrival 
were  discouraging.  He  found  the  ships 
and  vessels  in  a  weak  state,  and  the  enemy's 
squadron  superior  in  fact  and  in  promise. 
They  had  just  succeeded  in  burning  at 
York  a  British  vessel  intended  for  thirty 
guns,  and  they  had,  besides,  vessels  build- 
ing at  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  had  set  to 
work,  however,  getting  his  force  ready  for 
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action,  and  would  go  out  as  soon  as  possible 
to  contest  the  control  of  Ontario;  for  upon 
that  depended  the  tenure  of  Upper  Canada. 
Barclay,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  superior, 
was  sent  on  to  Amherstburg,  to  fulfil  upon 
Erie  the  same  relation  to  Yeo  that  Perry 
did  to  Chauncey. 

It  had  been  clearly  recognized  by  the 
American    authorities    that    any    further 
movement  for  the  recapture  of  Detroit  and 
invasion  of  Canada  would  depend  upon  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie;  and  that  that  in 
turn  would  depend  largely  upon  mastery  of 
Ontario.     In  fact,  the  farther  toward  the 
sea  control  of  the  water  communications 
could  be  established,  the  more  radical  and 
far-reaching  the  effect  produced.     For  this 
reason,  Montreal  was  the  true  objective  of 
American    effort,  but    the  Government's 
attention  from  the  first  had  centred  upon  the 
northwestern  territory ;  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  enemy's  power,  instead   of  upon  its 
heart.     Under  this  prepossession,  despite 
adequate  warning,  it  had  persisted,  in  the 
course  of  which  Hull's  disaster  was  the 
outcome ;  and  now,  though  aroused  by  this 
stunning  humiliation,  its  understanding  of 
conditions  embraced  nothing   beyond  the 
Great  Lakes.     The  clearest  indication  of 
this  narrow  outlook  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conditions  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  natural 
highway  to  Canada.     Only  the  scantiest 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  naval  preparation 
there,  because  actually  Httle  was  being  done ; 
and  although  the  American  force  was  mo- 
mentarily superior,  it  was  so  simply  because 
the  British,  being  in  Canada  wholly  on  the 
defensive,  and  therefore  obliged  to  conform 
to  American  initiative,  contemplated  no  use 
of  this  lake,  the  mastery  of  which,  neverthe- 
less, a  singularly  unfortunate  occurrence 
soon  afterward  threw  into  their  hands. 

Dearborn,  who  still  remained  in  chief 
command  of  the  armies  on  the  New  York 
frontier,  was  therefore  directed  to  concen- 
trate his  effort  upon  Ontario,  starting  from 
Sackett's  Harbor  as  a  base.  Chauncey, 
whose  charge  extended  no  farther  than  the 
upper  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  of 
course  no  other  interest.  His  first  plan, 
transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department  Janu- 
ary 21,  1 8 13,  had  been  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  opening  of  navigation,  with 
the  fleet  and  a  land  force  of  a  thousand 
picked  troops,  against  Kingston,  the  cap- 
ture of  which,  if  effected,  would  solve  at  a 


single  stroke  every  difficulty  in  the  upper 
territory.  No  other  harbor  was  tenable 
as  a  naval  station;  with  its  fall,  and  the 
destruction  of  shipping  and  forts,  would 
go  the  control  of  the  lake,  even  if  the  place 
itself  were  not  permanently  held.  De- 
prived thus  of  the  water  communications, 
the  enemy  could  retain  no  position  to  the 
westward,  because  neither  reinforcements 
nor  supplies  could  reach  them.  To  quote 
Chauncey's  own  words,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  succeed  in  taking  or  destroying 
their  ships  and  forts,  and,  of  course,  pre- 
serve our  ascendency  on  this  lake." 

This  remark,  though  perfectly  sound, 
was  narrow  in  scope ;  for  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize, what  was  perfectly  knowable,  that  the 
British  support  of  the  Lake  Erie  stations 
and  the  upper  country  depended  on  their 
power  to  control,  or  at  worst  to  contest, 
Ontario.  Of  this  they  themselves  were 
perfectly  conscious,  as  the  words  of  Yeo 
and  Brock  alike  testify.  The  new  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  War,  Armstrong,  who  was 
a  man  of  correct  strategical  judgment  and 
considerable  military  information,  entered 
heartily  into  this  view ;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
February  loth  communicated  to  Dearborn 
the  orders  of  the  President  for  his  operations, 
based  upon  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion. Four  thousand  men  were  to  be  as- 
sembled at  Sackett's,  and  three  thousand  at 
Buffalo.  The  former,  under  convoy  of  the 
fleet,  was  to  proceed  first  against  Kingston, 
then  against  York  (Toronto).  After  this 
the  two  corps  should  co-operate  in  an  attack 
to  be  made  upon  the  British  Niagara  fron- 
tier, along  the  Niagara  River,  which  rested 
upon  Fort  George  on  the  Ontario  shore,  and 
Fort  Erie  upon  Lake  Erie. 

This  plan  was  adopted  upon  the  assump- 
tion, which  was  probably  correct,  that  the 
enemy's  entire  military  force  upon  Ontario 
did  not  exceed  twenty-one  hundred  regu- 
lar troops,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  at 
Kingston  and  twelve  hundred  at  Niagara. 
Armstrong,  who  recognized  the  paramount 
importance  of  Montreal,  had  received  the 
exaggerated  impression  that  there  might  be 
in  that  neighborhood  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
regulars.  There  were  not  yet  nearly  that 
number  in  all  Canada;  but  he  was  perhaps 
correct  in  thinking  that  the  provision  for 
the  offensive,  which  he  found  upon  taking 
office  a  few  weeks  before,  was  insufficient 
for  an  advance  in  that  quarter.     Dearborn 
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very  soon  discovered  objections  to  proceed-  in  a  second  plan  of  operations,  submitted 
ing  against  Kingston,  in  his  own  estimates  March  i8th,  but  evidently  long  since  ma- 
of  the  enemy's  numbers,  based  upon  re-  tured.      It  apparently  antedates,   and   is 
markable  reports  received  from  sources ''en-  not  affected  by.  Dearborn's  apprehensions 
titled  to  full  credit."     On  March  3d  he  was  though  the  twow^orked  together  to  a  common 
satisfied  that  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men  mistaken  decision.     The  commodore's  let- 
had  been  assembled  there  from  Quebec,  ter  presents  an  interesting  study,  in  its  de- 
Montreal,  and  Upper  Canada;  while  the  monstration    of    how   an    erroneous   first 
presence  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  Gov-  conception  works  out  to  false  conclusions, 
ernor- General,  and  commander-in-chief  in  and  in  the  particular  instance  to  ultimate 
Canada,  who  had  seized  an  opportunity  to  military  disaster.    The  capture  of  Kingston, 
make  a  hurried  visit  to  Kingston  to  assure  his  first  plan,  and  its  retention,  which  Arm- 
himself  as  to  the  progress  of  the  ships  build-  strong  purposed,  would  have  settled  the 
ing,  convinced  the  American  general  that  an  whole  campaign  and  affected  decisively  the 
attack  upon  Sackett's  was  contemplated.  issue  of  the  war.     Chauncey's  new  project 
From  that  time  forward  Dearborn  real-  is  dominated  throughout  by  the  view,  which 
ized  in  his  own  person  the  process  of  making  was  that  of  the  Government,  that  the  great 
pictures  to  one's  self  concerning  a  miUtary  object  of  the  war  was  to  control  the  north- 
situation,  against  which  Napoleon  uttered  western  territory  by  local  operations,  instead 
a  warning.     Chauncey  was  more  sceptical,  of  striking  at  the  source  of  British  power  in 
although  he  could  not  very  well  avoid  atten-  its  communication  with  the  sea.     At  this 
tion  to  the  reports  brought  in.    He  expresses  moment,  the  end  of   March,  the   British 
himself  as  beheving  that  a  considerable  naval  force  on  Ontario  was  divided  between 
number  of  men  had  been  assembled    in  York  and  Kingston;  in  each  were  vessels 
Kingston,  but  that  their  real  object  was  to  afloat  and  vessels  building.    An  attack  upon 
proceed  against  Harrison  in  the  Far  West.  Kingston,  Chauncey  said,  no  doubt  would 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  be  finally  successful— an  initial  statement 
for  any  of   these   alarms.     Prevost  was  a  which  gave  away  his  case ;  but  as  the  oppos- 
soldier  of  good  reputation,  but  lamentably  ing  force  would  be  considerable,  it  would 
wanting  in  initiative,  audacity,  and  resolu-  protract  the  general  operations  of  the  cam- 
tion,  as  the  current  war  was  to  prove.     His  paign — the  reduction  of  the  northwest — 
presence  at  Kingston  at  this  moment  was  longer  than  would  be  advisable,  particularly 
simply  one  incident  in  a  rapid  official  visit  as  large  reenforcements  would  probably  ar- 
to  the  upper  miHtary  posts,  extending  as  far  rive  at  Quebec  in  the  course  of  two  months, 
as  Niagara,  and  accompHshed  in  four  weeks ;  On  the  other  hand,  to  proceed  against  York, 
for,  leaving  Quebec  February  17th,  he  was  which  probably  could  be  carried  immedi- 
again  writing   from  there  on  the  17th  of  ately,  would  result  in  destroying  at  once  a 
March.     As  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  his  large  fraction  of  the  British  fleet,  greatly 
correspondence,  four  companies  of  regulars  weakening  the  whole  body.     Thence  the 
had  preceded  him  from  Montreal  to  Kings-  combined  Americans  would  turn  against 
ton,  and  there  may  very  well  have  been  a  Fort  George  and  the  Niagara  fine.     If  suc- 
gathering  of  local  forces  for  inspection  or  cessful  here,  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Erie 
otherwise;  but  no  reenforcements  of  regu-  by  the  British  would  release  the  American 
lars,  other  than  that  just  mentioned,  reached  vessels,  which  by  its  guns  were  confined  at 
Kingston  from  down  the  river  before  May.  Black  Rock.     They  would  sail  forth  and 
Dearborn  never  renounced  his  belief  in  the  join  their  consorts  at  Erie;   which  done, 
meditated  attack,  though  finally  satisfied  Chauncey,  leaving  his  Ontario  fleet  to  block- 
that  it  was  abandoned;  and  his  positive  re-  ade  Yeo  at  Kingston,  w^ould  go  to  the  upper 
ports  as  to  the  enemy's  numbers  wrung  lake,  carry  against  the  British  the  squadron 
from  Armstrong  acquiescence  in  a  change  now  concentrated  there,  co-operating  with 
of  plan,  by  which  York  was  to  be  the  first  the  army  under  General  Harrison,  recover- 
object  of  the  campaign.  ing  Detroit,  capturing  Maiden,  and  making 
Chauncey,  who  had  some  sound  military  Lake  Erie  and  its  surroundings  an  Ameri- 
ideas,  as  his  first  plan  showed,  was  also  can  holding.     After  this,  it  would  be  but  a 
brought   round   to   this    conclusion   by  a  step  to  reconquer  Michilimackinac,  thereby 
process  of  reasoning  which  he  developed  acquiring  such  an  influence  over  the  Indians 
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as,  in  conjunction  with  military  and  naval 
preponderance,  would  compel  the  enemy  to 
forsake  the  upper  country  altogether  and 
concentrate  his  forces  about  Kingston  and 
Montreal. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  an  elaborate  piece 


Eighteen  months  later  Chauncey  wrote 
some  very  wise  words  in  this  spirit.  "  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  the  best  means 
to  conquer  Canada  was  to  cut  off  supplies 
from  Lower  to  Upper  by  taking  and  main- 
taining some  position  on  the  St.  Lawrence 


4 


of  serious  reasoning  gradually  culminate  Thatwouldbekiningthetreebygirdhng;the 

in  a  reductio  ad  ahsiirdum;  and  Chauncey's  branches,  dependent  on  ordinary  supplies, 

reasoning   ends   in   a    military   absurdity,  die  of  necessity.     But  it  is  now  attempted  to 

The  importance  of  Kingston  is  conceded  by  kill  the  tree  by  lopping  off  branches"  (he  is 

him,  and^  the  probability  of  capturing  it  at  speaking  of  the  Niagara  campaign  of  1814) ; 

the  first  is  admitted.     Thereupon  follows  "  the  body  becomes  invigorated  bv  reducing 

a  long  project  of  operation,  which  ends  in  the  demands  on  its  resources."   Bvthis  time 

compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  all  his  Chauncey  had  been  chastened  by  experi- 

strength  at  the  very  points— Kingston  and  ence.     He  had  seen  his  anticipated  glory 

Montreal— which  it  is  most  important  for  reaped  on   Lake  Erie  by  his  junior.     He 

the  Americans  to  gain;  away  from  which,  had  seen  the  control  of  Ontario  contested, 

therefore,   they  should   seek   to   keep   the  and  finally  wrung  from  him,  bv  vessels  built 

enemy,  and  not  to  drive  him  in  upon  them,  at  Kingston,  the  place  which  he  had  failed 

But  this  all  comes  from  the  bias  of  the  to  take  when  he  thought  it  possible.     He 

government,  and  of  the  particular  officer,  had  been  blockaded  during  critical  months 

regarding  the  northwestern  territory  as  the  by  a  superior  squadron;  and  at  the  moment 

means  whereby  success  was  to  be  accom-  of  writing,  November  5, 18 14,  Sir  James  Yeo 

pHshed,  instead  of  merely  the  end  to  be  was  moving,  irresistible,  back  and  forth  over 

attained.     To  make  the  western  territory  the  waters  of  Ontario,  with  his  flag  flying  in 

and  control  of  the  Indians  the  object  of  the  a  ship  of  102  guns,  built  at  Kingston.     In 

campaign  was  a  political  and  military  mo-  short,  the  Canadian  tree  was  rooted  in  the 

tive  perfectly  allowable,  and  probably,  in  ocean,  where  it  was  fed  bv  the  sea  power  of 

yiewof  recent  history,  extremely  necessary;  Great  Britain.     To  destroy  it,  failing  the 


but  to  make  these  things  the  objective  of 
operations,  was  to  invert  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings, as  one  who,  desiring  to  cut  down 
a  tree,  should  procure  a  ladder  and  begin 


ocean  navy,  which  the  United  States  had 
not,  the  trunk  had  to  be  severed ;  the  nearer 
the  root  the  better. 

Demonstration  of  these  truths  was  not 


cutting  off  the  outermost  branches,  instead    long  in  coming,  and  will  be  supplied  by  the 
of  striking  at  the  trunk  by  the  ground.         narrative  of  events. 


(  To  be  continued.) 


SONG 

By  Sophie  Jewett 

My  heart  is  as  a  dim  grass-hidden  nest, 
O  lark,  thy  song  is  for  the  sky,  the  sky! 

Wilt  thou  droop  softly  down  to  me  and  rest, 
Song-wearied,  by  and  by? 


THE  LUCK  OF  SMALLEY 


By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

Illustrations  by  T-   H.   Gardner  So  per 


;R.  JEROME  PONSONBY 
SMALLEY  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  long  jetty  and 
surveyed  his  recent  purchase 
with  the  complacent  pride 
felt  only  by  the  landsman 
when  for  the  first  time  he  finds  himself  the 
happy  owner  of  a  rakish  vessel.  Out  in 
the  harbor  the  brand-new  fin-keel  twenty- 
one-footer  rode  gracefully  at  her  mooring, 
her  gleaming  hull  of  pohshed  mahogany 
flashing  brightly  in  the  summer  sunshine. 
To  her  elated  owner  she  seemed  a  living 
thing  of  form  divine  and  glorious  enignias, 
and  he  awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival 
of  her  newly  engaged  sailing-master,  who 
was  that  morning  to  give  him  his  maiden 
lesson  in  the  gentle  art  of  navigation. 

Voices  at  the  shore  end  of  the  jetty  arous- 
ing him  from  his  ecstatic  revery,  he  turned 
to  behold,  in  joyful  surprise,  one  before 
whose  obvious  charm  the  beauties  of  his 
vessel  were  as  dross.  Whence  she  had 
come  Mr.  Smalley  was  in  no  fault  to  con- 
jecture, as  he  knew  that  she  had  friends  in 
that  section  of  Long  Island  at  whose  house 
she  was  wont  to  visit. 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  with  a  swing 
in  his  step  suggestive  of  the  heaving  deep, 
made  his  way  along  the  jetty,  at  the  same 
time  smoothing  the  bosom  of  his  blue  serge 
coat  and  setting  his  resplendent  yachting 
cap  at  a  more  jaunty  angle.  As  he  drew 
near,  the  group  looked  up  expectantly. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Smalley  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl 
in  a  tone  of  glad  surprise  that  increased  the 
rate  of  Mr.  Smalley's  pulse  by  several  beats 
to  the  minute.  "I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  here.  When  did  you  arrive?  Are 
you  stopping  at  the  hotel  ?  You  know  papa 
and  Jack,  and  let  me  present  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wynges." 

Mr.  Smalley  bowed  gracefully  and  mur- 
mured a  few  fehcitations,  glancing,  how- 
ever, somewhat  darkly  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wynges,  whose  name  a  garrulous  society 
was  beginning  to  whisper  in  connection 


with  that  of  the  lady.  Miss  Felicia  Vaugn, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  General  Horatius 
Vaugn,  Retired,  of  the  Army. 

"We  are  so  disappointed,"  said  Miss 
Vaugn  plaintively.  "It  is  Regatta  Day 
over  at  the  Sachem  Harbor  Yacht  Club — 
across  the  Sound,  you  know — and  we  had 
planned  to  charter  a  launch  and  run  across; 
but  we  find  that  everything  is  taken  except 
this  nasty  little  sail-boat  I" 

Mr.  Smalley  stifled  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light. It  seemed  to  him  that  Fortune  had 
deliberately  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  hon- 
ors of  a  heart  trump  hand. 

"Do  you  particularly  wish  to  go  in  a 
launch  ?  "  he  asked,  throwing  into  his  voice 
as  much  casualty  as  the  situation  would 
allow  him. 

"By  no  means!"  replied  the  General. 
"I  detest  the  smelly  contraptions.  Give 
me  a  roaring  breeze  with  a  wet  sea  and  a 

flowing  sheet " 

"And  a  wind  that  follows  fast,"  quoted 
the  clergyman  sepulchrally. 

"Right  you  are,"  pursued  the  General 
heartily.  "  Then  put  her  on  the  starboard 
tack  with  the  spray  flying  over  the  port- 
quarter  and  let  her  go  free!  That's  the 
way  /  like  to  saill" 

Mr.  Smafley  listened  to  this  peroration 
with  an  admiration  not  unmixed  with  envy. 
Although  he  had  carefully  perused  "  Ever}' 
Man  His  Own  Skipper,"  and  "The  Small 
Boat  Sailer,"  according  to  the  text  of  which 
there  appeared  to  be  some  discrepancy  in 
running  free  on  the  starboard  tack,  he  was 
nevertheless  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  General's  words  possessed  the  true 
nautical  swing,  and  decided  that  at  some 
time  in  the  elder  gentleman's  career  he  must 
have  had  much  to  do  with  aft'airs  maritime. 
"  The  reason  for  my  asking,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  mighty  eft'ort  to  hide  his  exulta- 
tion, "  is  that  I  am  just  about  to  take  a  spin 
across  the  Sound  in  my  new  yacht,  and 
nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  put  her  at  your  disposal  for  the  day. 
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You  will  find  her  fast,  able,  and  comfort- 
able," he  concluded,  quoting  the  words  of 
the  advertisement  which  had  first  attracted 
his  interest  in  the  vessel. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  gratified  surprise 
from  the  group. 

"  Why,  have  you  a  yacht,  Mr.  Smalley  ?  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Vaugn,  her  pretty  face  aglow 
with  interest  and  dehght. 

"  There  sheHes— off  the  jetty,"  answered 
Mr.  Smalley  indifferently,  indicating  his 
recent  purchase. 

"A  rakish-looking  clipper!"  exclaimed 
the  General  largely. 

"  A  beautiful  vessel ! "  exclaimed  the  Rev. 
Wynges;  "but  don't  you  think  that  she 
looks  a  trifle — eh — tippy?" 

''A  perfect  darhng!"  cried  Miss  Vaugn. 
"Isn't  she,  Jack?" 

"She's  a  peach!"  observed  Jack  criti- 
cally ;  "  bully  lines.  Got  a  fin,  hasn't  she  ? 
Twenty-one-foot  water-line  ?  " 

"You  know  Jack  is  a  sailor-man  like 
yourself,  Mr.  Smalley,"  observed  Miss 
Vaugn.  ' 'He  sailed  all  of  last  summer  with 
Mr.  Winthrop,  on  his  racing-boat." 

"  Yes  ?  "  rephedMr.  Smalley  indulgently. 
"Well,"  he  continued,  with  a  rare  and 
beautiful  modesty,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
a  crack.  Miss  Vaugn.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  topping-lift  from  the  fore-stay  and  the 
lazareet  from  the  fore-peak  and  a  few  things 

like  that " 

"I'll  bet  you  do!"  exclaimed  the  Gen- 
eral admiringly.  "  I  can  tell  a  sailor-man 
by  the  cut  of  his  jib." 

"Or  the  cut  of  his  jeans,"  suggested  Jack, 
a  bit  satirically. 

"I'd  trust  myself  with  you  anywhere," 
began  Miss  Vaugn,  regarding  the  faultless 
yachting  garb  with  a  look  of  such  respect 
as  opera-boxes  and  automobiles  had  never 
been  able  to  produce. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
were  expecting  your  saiHng-master?"  in- 
quired the  Rev.  Wynges  anxiously. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  a  sailing-master  ?  " 
demanded  Jack,  with  the  ill-timed  insist- 
ence of  youth. 

"  I  Hke  to  carry  a  man  to  pull  and  haul," 
said  Mr.  Smalley.  "Besides,  I  have  not 
yet  become  very  well  acquainted  with  these 
waters,  and  with  a  deep-draught  boat  one 
must  have  a  good  local  knowledge  of  rocks 
and  shoals." 

The  Rev.  Wynges  nodded  approvingly. 


"A  very  sensible   view— very   sensible  in- 
deed," he  observed. 

"Hadn't  we  better  be  getting  aboard?" 
suggested  the  General.  "It  really  is  tre- 
mendously good  of  you  to  ask  us,  Smalley; 
and  as  to  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  in  a  beauti- 
ful saihng  yacht  Hke  that  and  one  of  these 

chugging  sea-skunks " 

"Papa!"  exclaimed  his  daughter,  re- 
provingly. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  me 
for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Smalley,  "I 
will  jump  in  the  dinghy  and  pull  off  aboard 
to  see  whether  we  have  everything  that  we 
need— ice,  you  know,  and  a  small  bottle  or 

two " 

"Yes,  yes;  certainly — in  case  we  should 
get  chilled,"  assented  the  General  approv- 
ingly.    "The  air  is  quite  fresh  to-day." 

Mr.  Smalley,  to  whom  there  had  come 
an  idea  of  such  brilliance  that  he  was  fairly 
dazzled,  strode  quickly  down  to  the  landing 
and  stepping  into  the  dinghy  pulled  swiftly 
off  to  his  yacht.  Making  the  painter  fast 
to  the  traveller,  he  unlocked  the  lazarette 
and  after  a  minute's  search  produced  a 
hammer,  a  chisel,  and  a  piece  of  sandpaper. 
Stepping  back  into  the  dinghy,  he  passed 
himself  under  the  stern,  and  with  a  few 
muscular  efforts  neatly  removed  the  letters 
G-U-L-L,  which  had  hitherto  spelled  the 
name  upon  the  narrow  stern.  Next,  with 
his  sandpaper  he  quickly  effaced  all  traces 
of  the  lettering.  This  simple  task  accom- 
plished, he  pulled  strongly  back  to  the 
landing. 

"  I  think  that  w^e  have  everything  neces- 
sary," he  announced.  "Has  my  saihng- 
master  put  in  an  appearance?" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  General.  ".Don't 
you  think  that  we  can  get  along  without 
him?     It  is  growing  late." 

"Oh,  it  is  stiff  quite  early!"  exclaimed 
the  Rev.  Wynges  hastily.  "  I  think  that  it 
would  be  much  more  prudent  to  wait  for 
the  sailing-master!" 

While  heartily  agreeing  with  his  rival, 
Mr.  Smalley  did  not  see  fit  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiment. 

"  You've  got  a  fair  wind  over,"  remarked 
Jack;  "and  there'll  be  lots  of  it  when  you 
get  clear  of  the  shore,"  he  added  with  gusto. 
"  I  think  that  perhaps  I  had  better  walk 
up  the  street  and  see  if  I  can  find  my  man," 
remarked  Mr.  Smalley,  into  whose  heart  a 
chill  doubt  had  suddenly  struck,  a  good 
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deal  as  might  the  first  sight  of  a  "black 
hand"  dismay  the  bridge-player  whose 
partner  had  made  the  trump  a  heart. 

Followed  by  cheerful  admonitions  to 
hurry,  from  all  but  the  Rev.  Wynges,  who 
was  noting  the  freshening  breeze  with  keen 
misgiving,  Mr.  Smalley  strode  rapidly  up 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village  tav- 
ern, where  some  cold  psychic  wave  told  him 
that  he  might  find  the  delinquent.  As  he 
was  about  to  enter,  a  squat-figured  individ- 
ual, with  a  face  that  would  have  blanched 
a  tropic  sunset,  cannoned  heavily  through 
the  swinging  door,  coUiding  against  Mr. 
Smalley  with  a  force  that  almost  knocked 
him  from  his  feet.  With  wrath  in  his  heart 
he  confronted  his  convivial  saihng-master. 
The  expressions  that  rippled  from  the 
patrician  hps  of  the  irate  owner,  while  in 
generous  vogue  upon  the  heaving  main, 
were  not  to  be  found  among  the  nautical 
terms  which  he  had  recently  acquired  from 
his  study  of  "The  Small  Boat  Sailer." 
Nevertheless,  they  were  of  a  force  and  flu- 
ency to  arouse  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  their  innocent  source. 

"  D'ye  hear  that?"  he  cried  triumphant- 
ly, to  the  admiring  and  interested  group 
of  loungers  who  had  followed  in  his  wake. 
"I  take  it  all  back,  fren's  — that  what  I 
said  about  his  bein'  a  Hght-draught,  paint- 
sHck,  over-canvassed  land-lubber  I  He 
ain't  no  short  chop,  he  ain't  1  He's  a 
ground  swell— that's  what  he  is !  Why,  he's 
my  owner!" 

Mr.  Smalley  indignantly  and  with  some 
heat  repudiated  all  proprietorship  to  such 
an  undesirable  craft  as  the  one  before  him. 
Whatever  he  might  be  at  sea,  ashore  at 
least  he  was  thoroughly  the  master  of  such 
diction  as  might  serve  to  give  point  and 
fluency  to  his  views;  moreover,  while  aes- 
thetic in  his  tastes,  he  was  of  a  size  of  frame 
which  seemed  to  render  contradiction  ill- 
advised,  especially  when,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  appeared  to  court  it. 

After  the  first  shock  of  pained  surprise, 
the  saihng-master  subsided  miserably  upon 
an  upturned  skiff,  where  he  made  frequent 
mention  of  his  widowed  mother  and  bitterly 
complained  against  the  injustice  of  being 
always  misunderstood. 

Thoroughly  disgusted,  Mr.  Smalley 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  landing,  where  his  guests  were  eagerly 
awaiting  his  return. 


"  Did  you  find  him?"  inquired  the  Rev. 
Wynges,  with  eagerness. 

"Unfortunately  I  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Smalley;  "  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
wait  for  him.  His — eh — condition  was  not 
such  as  made  me  wish  to  entrust  him  with 
such  a  valuable  cargo.  I  think  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  we  will  endeavor  to  do 
without  him." 

"  I— eh — trust,"  began  the  Rev.  Wynges, 

"that  you  are — eh — experienced " 

It  needed  but  this  insinuation  to  confirm 
the  rash  purpose  already  forming  in  Mr. 
Smalley's  mind.  He  had  observed,  on 
walking  to  the  landing,  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  directly  toward  their  destination; 
also,  as  it  seemed  to  his  slight  experience, 
sheltered  as  was  the  cove  from  the  high 
sand  hills  to  windward,  that  it  was  not  un- 
duly strong.  With  two  men  to  help  him, 
and  a  boy  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
boat-handhng,  it  did  not  appear  a  difficult 
feat  to  sail  his  twenty-one-footer  across  the 
Sound.  Should  the  wind  fail,  or  stiU  be 
ahead  upon  their  return,  he  could  secure  a 
launch  through  the  Club,  of  which  he  had 
lately  become  a  member,  or  at  least  obtain 
a  man  to  sail  them  back  again. 

"  If  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  competent 

to  sail  my  boat  across  the  Sound "  he 

began  with  dignity,  when  Miss  Vaugn  in- 
terrupted him. 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  I  would 
trust  you?"  she  asked,  with  a  ravishing 
smile.  "Let  us  go  aboard.  It  is  much 
nicer,  anyway,  just  to  have  ourselves. 
Come  on;'  let'^s  go  out.  Oh,  what  a  duck 
of  a  little  boat!" 

As  they  stepped  down  into  the  dinghy, 
Jack  remained  upon  the  jetty. 

"  Come  onl"  called  Mr.  Smalley,  seeing 

that  he  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  Jack's  not  going  with  us '."  cried  Miss 

Vaugn.     "  He  just  came  down  to  see  us  oft". 

He's  got  a  baseball  game  this  afternoon— 

besides,  he's  got  to  take  the  horses  back." 

Mr.  Smalley's  heart  sank  with  the  weight 
of  a  five-hundred-pound  mushroom  anchor. 
He  felt  like  a  general  whose  staff-officers 
are  falling  one  by  one.  Seeing,  however, 
that  it  was  too  late  for  an  orderly  retreat, 
he  stuck  manfullv  to  his  guns. 

"That  is  too  bad!"  he  managed  to  say. 
"Well,  good-by!" 

He  picked  up  the  oars  and  began  to  row 
out  to  the  boat  with  a  heavv  heart,  but  de- 
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riving  much  consolation  from  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  builders  of  the  boat  had  guar- 
anteed her  practically  impossible  to  sink  or 
capsize.  As  they  rounded  under  the  stern 
Miss  Vaugn  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Why,  Mr.  Smalley,  your  boat  has  no 
name!" 

"  No,"  he  replied  easily.  "  The  builders 
gave  her  a  name  when  she  was  launched, 
but  I  did  not  like  it.  It  was  a  fancy  of 
mine  to  call  her  after  the  first  lady  to  come 
aboard  when  she  was  in  my  possession — 
with  her  permission,  of  course,"  he  added 
gallantly. 

"Who  was  she?"  inquired  Miss  Vaugn 
demurely. 

"  She  is  just  in  the  act  of  coming  aboard," 
replied  Mr.  Smalley,  as,  stepping  out  of  the 
dinghy,  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  assist 
the  lady  over  the  side. 

Miss  Vaugn  dimpled  delightfully.  "  Why, 
how  perfectly  charming!  then  you  will 
christen  her  'Fehcia'?"  she  exclaimed, 
with  rapture. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  charming  name!" 

"I'm  afraid  that  there  will  hardly  be 
room  for  so  long  a  name,"  observed  the 
Rev.  Wynges.  "  Her  end  is  very  narrow." 
"Then  I  will  have  the  over-hang  cut 
down  to  make  room!"  said  Mr.  Smalley, 
with  heat.  "That  has  got  to  be  her 
name!" 

"'Fehcia,'  that  means  'Good  luck,'" 
said  the  Rev.  Wynges  thoughtfully.  "  Let 
us  hope  that  she  may  never  lack  an  equiva- 
lent good  management." 

''Toiiche!''  gurgled  the  General,  nudg- 
ing Mr.  Smalley.  "Not  bad  for  a  sky- 
pilot,  eh,  Smalley?"  he  whispered  aside  to 
that  gentleman. 

"As  I  remember  the  Latin  derivation, 
the  word  means  'happiness,'"  said  Mr. 
Smalley.  "  In  that  case  it  is  most  appro- 
priate!" 

"Well,  let's  hoist  the  main-sheet!"  cried 
the  General  heartily,  grabbing  at  the  star- 
board topping-hft,  which  was  the  nearest 
rope  at  hand.     "Heave-ho,  my  lads!" 

Mr.  Smalley,  whose  nautical  hterary  re- 
search had  not  been  entirely  without  avail, 
especially  upon  a  boat  at  anchor,  cast  off 
the  gaskets  which  secured  the  canvas,  and, 
after  a  short  search,  discovering  the  main- 
sail halliards,  the  creamy  sail  was  soon 


hoisted.  The  jib  was  a  somewhat  more 
comphcated  problem,  there  appearing  to  be 
no  end  of  lines  w^hich  interfered  with  set- 
ting it;  but  by  persistent  effort  he  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  it  clear  and  running  it 
up.  As  the  boat  was  lying  head  to  wind 
with  the  main  sheet  hauled  aft  and  belayed, 
the  hoisting  of  the  jib  caused  the  bow  to 
swing  off  sufficiently  to  fill  the  main-sail, 
whereupon  the  craft  began  to  slowly  forge 
ahead.  Mr.  Smalley,  seeing  that  they  had 
already  started,  although  a  little  sooner 
than  he  had  anticipated,  quickly  let  go  the 
buoyed  mooring-hne  and  they  were  off. 

"  Why,  we're  going  the  wrong  way ! "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Vaugn  in  surprise. 

"She'll  turn  in  a  minute!"  he  replied, 
jamming  the  tiller  hard  up  and  at  the  same 
time  easing  the  main-sheet. 

"  That  front  sail  is  loose ! "  cried  the  Rev. 
Wynges,  noting  in  some  alarm  the  flapping 
of  the  jib. 

"Just  haul  on  that  rope  beside  you," 
commanded  Mr.  Smalley.  "No— that  is 
the  painter  of  the  dingh}- — the  other  one!" 
The  Rev.  Wynges  by  a  happy  accident 
grabbing  the  jib-sheet,  the  boat  swung 
swiftly  off  until  the  light  breeze  was  almost 
astern. 

"Duck!"  yelled  the  General,  whose 
strategic  eye  was  following  the  evolutions 
of  the  main-boom. 

The  others  instinctively  obeyed  the  order, 
and  none  too  soon,  as  just  at  that  moment 
the  main-sail  jibed.  The  Rev.  Wynges, 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  stiff-necked  per- 
suasion, failed  to  sufficiently  humble  him- 
self before  the  all-compelling  forces  of  the 
elements,  with  the  result  that,  although  his 
head  escaped,  his  hat  was  sent  spinning 
over  the  side. 

"W-w-what  was  that?"  he  inquired, 
raising  a  pale  face  cautiously  above  the 
cock-pit  rail. 

"  I  jibed  her  over  to  save  time,"  replied 
Mr.  Smalley  nonchalantly.  "I'm  sorry 
we  can't  pick  up  your  hat,  but  with  the 
breeze  in  this  quarter  it  is  impossible — un- 
less you  want  me  to  jibe  again." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  hat!"  exclaimed 
the  clergyman  hurriedly.  "  That  is  part  of 
the  fun;  besides,  it  is  an  old  one." 

The  wind  being  now  on  the  port  quarter, 
and  steadily  freshening  as  they  sped  swiftly 
down  the  bay,  Mr.  Smalley  slacked  off  the 
sheet  to  what  he  considered  the  proper  limit, 
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after  which  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
direct  the  boat's  course.  Far  across  the 
ten-mile  sweep  of  dark  blue  water  they  saw 
the  snowy  specks  of  myriad  sails,  as  they 
darted  back  and  forth  about  the  starting 
line,  and  as  they  swept  swiftly  onward  their 
tall  sail  caught  the  freshening  breeze  until 
their  speed  became  appalhng.  Outside  the 
bay,  a  coasting  schooner  was  beating  to  the 
westward  under  reefed  canvas,  and  soon 
they  overtook  and  quickly  passed  a  large 
•oyster-sloop  with  a  party  of  picnickers 
aboard,  who  cheered  them  admiringly  as 
they  dashed  gallantly  through  the  rising 
sea. 
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"This  is  glorious!  glorious!"  cried  the 
General  exultantly.  "  Ho,  for  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave!  eh.  Dominie?" 

"  G-g-glorious!"  replied  the  bare-headed 
clergyman,  whose  somewhat  ascetic  face 
betrayed  a  growing  pallor  with  each  drop 
of  the  long  stern  into  the  trough  of  the  fol- 
lowing sea. 

"  Magnificent ! ' '  cried  the  General.  "  But 
it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  certain  chill  in 
the  air." 

"It  is  down  below,  in  the  first  locker  on 
the  starboard  side,"  observed  Mr.  Smalley, 
who  was  having  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  swing  of  each  succeeding  plunge. 
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"Right  you  are!"  replied  the  General, 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  perspicuity  of 
his  host.  "  Come  along,  Dominie,  it  will 
do  you  good!  Nothing  like  knowing  the 
right  time  for  a  httle  stimulant." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  clammy  Rev. 
Wynges,  "  but  the  air  up  here  is  very  brac- 
ing and  it  is  rather  stuffy  in  the  cabin. 
Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
haul  down  that  front  sail,  Mr.  Smalley? 
We  don't  want  to  have  this  fine  sail  over 
too  quickly." 

"  We  want  to  get  over  in  time  to  see  the 
start  of  the  race,"  rephed  Mr.  Smahey, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  "fine 
sail"  could  be  over  none  too  quickly  for 
him.  "Besides,  I  don't  hke  to  leave  the 
tiller." 

"Pz///  for  the  shore,  sailor,  pull  for  the 
shore!"  chanted  the  General,  who  was 
pulhng  at  something  else  in  the  cabin. 

Miss  Vaugn,  her  pink  cheeks  aglow,  and 
big  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement, 
gazed  admiringly  at  her  host,  whose  ath- 
letic arms  were  wrestling  manfully  with  the 
kick  of  the  tiller. 

"I  never  knevv^  that  you  were  such  a 
splendid  sailor,  Mr.  Smalley,"  she  ex- 
claimed brightly.  "You  never  say  any- 
thing about  it." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  a  man  brag  about 
his  accomplishments,"  modestly  rephed  her 
host,  who  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  he 
was  going  to  stop  the  boat  when  their  des- 
tination should  be  reached. 

"Aren't  you  enjoying  it,  Mr.  Wynges?" 
asked  Miss  Vaugn.  "  Don't  you  think  it's 
simply  thrilhng?" 

"D-d-d-d-delightful!"  replied  the  Rev. 
Wynges,  whose  facial  expression  behed  the 
word.  "B-b-but  I  r-regret  to  say  that  the 
g-glare  has  given  me  a  sick  headache.  I 
f-fear  that  something  which  I  ate  for  break- 
fast has  disagreed  with  me." 

His  foHowing  performance  gave  an  air  of 
simple  honesty  to  the  words. 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  eaten  and  lost,  than 
never  to  have  eaten  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Smalley 
softly. 

"  Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,"  chanted 
the  General,  emerging  from  the  cabin. 

"I  think  that  I  will  go  down  stairs  and 
get  out  of  the  glare,"  remarked  the  Rev. 
Wynges. 

The  wind  was  blowing  in  humming  blasts 
from  the  sou'west,  and  soon  the  new-named 


Felicia  was  half  way  across  the  Sound. 
The  close-hauled  coasting  schooner  had 
shaved  them  close,  but,  although  feehng 
that  she  had  the  right  of  way,  both  legally 
and  by  virtue  of  her  tonnage,  Mr.  Smalley 
did  not  alter  his  course,  not  knowing  what 
calamitous  results  might  ensue.  As  it  was, 
they  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  down,  just 
managing  to  slip  under  the  schooner's  bows 
pursued  by  a  wild  chorus  of  yells. 

"What  did  they  say?"  inquired  Miss 
Vaugn,  curiously. 

"They  were  cheering  us,"  rephed  the 
host.  "  These  old  shell-backs  dehght  in  a 
daring  piece  of  saihng." 

"It  sounded  rather  funny  for  a  cheer," 
observed  the  girl  meditatively.  "But  I 
suppose  that's  just  a  way  these  rough  sail- 
ors have  of  expressing  their  pleasure." 

As  they  drew  in  on  the  Connecticut  shore 
Mr.  Smalley  observed  with  dismay  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  around  the  end 
of  an  island  which  had  up  to  that  time  es- 
caped his  observation.  Just  under  its  lee 
lay  the  Yacht  Club,  gay  with  bunting  and 
the  multi-colored  flash  of  summer  costumes. 
The  tide  was  far  out,  as  Mr.  Smalley  ob- 
served from  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  but 
he  judged  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  water 
inside,  as  the  cove  was  fiUed  with  sails. 

"How  the  dickens  am  I  ever  going  to 
stop  this  rampaging  chariot  of  joy?"  he 
thought  desperately  to  himself,  although  to 
the  others  he  presented  an  alert  and  confi- 
dent composure.  As  he  neared  the  end  of 
the  island  he  puUed  the  tiller  steadily  up- 
ward, his  heart  pounding  in  his  throat. 

For  a  moment  the  big  sail  seemed  to  hang 
slack;  then  a  puff  of  air  caught  the  leach 
aback.  The  boom  was  w^hipped  high  in 
air  as  if  by  a  great  invisible  hand. 

"  Duck!"  yelled  the  General,  whose  pre- 
vious experience  with  that  fragment  of 
naval  architecture  had  taught  him  wisdom. 
They  dropped  obediently;  then  for  an 
instant  the  big  sail  seemed  hanging  over 
their  heads.  There  was  a  crash  as  if  the 
boat  had  been  hurled  bodily  against  a  cliff, 
and  an  agonized  wail  from  the  cabin ;  then 
with  a  quick  leap  they  drove  into  the  shel- 
tered waters  of  the  cove,  while  a  chorus 
of  shouts  arose  from  the  excited  group  upon 
the  veranda  of  the  Club. 

"Keep  off!"  yelled  a  stentorian  voice 
through  a  megaphone.  "You've  got  no 
water!     Luff— luff!" 


"D'ye  hear  thai?"  he  cried  triumphantly.— Page  731. 


In  an  agony  of  doubt,  Mr.  Smalley  shoved 
the  tiller  desperately  from  him.  There  was 
in  fact  no  other  thing  to  do,  as  had  he 
steered  the  other  way,  he  would  have  gone 
upon  the  island.  The  Felicia  shot  ahead, 
her  sails  flapping  like  musketry;  then  sud- 
denly she  stopped — stopped  in  her  tracks, 
and,  with  an  ear-splitting  crash,  the  mast 
lurched  forward  over  the  bow,  spars,  sails, 
and    cordage,  striking   the   water   with   a 

splash. 

Mr.  Smalley  described  a  graceful  parab- 
ola, landing  with  more  force  than  elegance 
against  the  after  end  of  the  house,  where  he 
furnished  an  admirable  fender  for  Miss 
Vaugn,  who  had  closely  followed  him.  The 
General,  scenting  danger  like  the  old  war- 
horse  that  he  was,  had  clung  desperately  to 


the  rail  and  sustained  his  strong  strategic 
position,  while  the  wails  proceeding  from 
the  cabin  were  both  heart-rending  and 
alarming. 

Gently  extricating  himself  from  the  strug- 
ghng  lady,  Mr.  Smalley  picked  her  up  bod- 
ily and  placed  her  on  a  thwart,  where  for  a 
moment  or  two  she  sat  sobbing  and  laugh- 
ing hvsterically.  The  General,  who  ap- 
parently had  'been  the  first  to  recover 
from  the  shock,  was  rapidly  hauling  the 
dinghy  alongside.  From  the  depths  of  the 
cabin' camera  frenzied  patter  of  suppHca- 

tions. 

"Come,  Smalley!"  called  the  General, 
"  no  time  to  lose!     Let's  abandon  ship!"^ 

Mr.  Smalley  lifted  Miss  A'augn  in  his 
strong  arms  and  lowered  her  gently  into  the 
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boat.  This  done,  he  dived  below,  to  emerge 
presently,  half  lifting,  half  shoving  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wynges.  A  fleet  of  row-boats  had 
quickly  surrounded  them,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Club  launch  came  threading  its 
way  between.  In  the  stern  of  this  latter 
craft  Mr.  Smalley  recognized  a  former 
class-mate,  who  it  happened  was  the  vice- 
commodore  of  the  Club. 

"Hard  luck,  Jerry  1"  he  called,  as  the 
launch  came  alongside;  "  but  it  might  have 
happened  to  anybody.  You  could  have 
rounded  up  all  right  on  an  ordinary  low 
tide,  but  this  full  moon  has  sucked  the 
water  'way  out." 

"  Oh,  thafs  it,  is  it  ?  "  repHedMr.  Smalley, 
in  the  voice  of  one  who  has  just  heard  the 
solution  of  a  baffling  mystery.  "  I  always 
thought  that  there  was  plenty  of  water 
here  at  all  tides." 

"  Barring  your  mast,  she's  not  hurt  any," 
reassured  his  friend  comfortingly.  "Noth- 
ing but  soft  mud  under  her  keel.  She  must 
have  a  whacking  old  fin!  No  one  hurt,  I 
hope,"  he  went  on,  in  the  voice  of  one  pur- 
suing a  minor  detail. 

"  I  fear  that  I  have  sustained  internal  in- 
juries," began  the  Rev.  Wynges. 

"  Well,  the  fleet  surgeon  is  out  aboard  the 
flag-ship.  iJe'll  fix  you  up  all  right.  Come 
aboard — I'll  have  your  boat  taken  in 
charge.  You  and  your  guests  are  just  in 
time  to  come  aboard  with  me  and  see  the 


race.' 


"How  jolly!"  cried  Miss  Vaugn. 

"Capital!  capital!"  cried  the  General 
heartily.  "  It's  a  shame,  my  boy,"  he  went 
on,  turning  to  Mr.  Smalley, "  that  this  hand- 
some boat  should  have  got  dismasted  this 
way,  especially  through  no  fault  of  yours. 
By  George,  sir!"  he  continued  to  the  "Vice," 
"  I  never  had  such  a  magnificent  sail  in  my 
life.  Smalley,  here,  is  certainly  a  master 
hand  at  a  boat.  You  should  have  seen  us 
come  ploughing  across — right  straight,  I 
tell  you!  None  of  this  tacking  back  and 
forth  and  around,  but  right  in  a  bee  fine!" 

"  And  to  think  that  she  should  have  just 
this  morning  been  named  after  me! "  w^ailed 
his  pretty  daughter,  her  blue  eyes  full  of 
tears.     "Why,  I  feel  directly  responsible." 

"  You  are  directly  responsible  for  the  fin- 
est and  the  most  exciting  sail  /  ever  had. 
Miss  Vaugn ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smalley,  with 
deep  feeling. 

"Jove,  but  you're  the  boy  to  carry  sail. 


Smalley! "  cried  the  "  Vice."  "  We  were  all 
watching  you  from  the  Club-house.  You 
surely  had  your  nerve  with  you  to  jibe 
around  that  buoy;  but  she  took  it  like  a 
steeple-chaser.     How  she  did  come!" 

"I  was  afraid  that  we  might  be  too  late  for 
the  start,"  explained  Mr.  Smalley  modestly. 

"You're  a  good  sport!  But  I  say,  why 
didn't  you  trim  in  your  sheet  when  you. 
jibed?" 

"  She  came  over  a  little  quicker  than  I 
expected,"  answered  Mr.  Smalley  frankly. 
"  You  see,  she's  a  new  boat  and  I  haven't 
quite  learned  her  tricks  as  yet." 

"  No  ?  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  you  certainly 
meant  to  get  acquainted.  Never  mind,  old 
chap.  A  new  stick  won't  cost  much,  and 
her  hull's  not  hurt  any.     Well,  let's  start." 


The  midsummer  hop  was  in  progress 
at  the  big  hotel  at  Lobster  Bay.  In  the 
brilliantly  hghted  ballroom  pretty  summer 
girls,  whose  sun-tanned  faces  and  round, 
athletic  arms  seemed  strangely  dusky  as 
seen  against  their  snowy  gowns,  swung  in 
and  out  to  the  roUicking  strains  of  the  band, 
while  gallant  cavahers  in  yachting  ducks 
and  the  statelier  evening  clothes  of  the 
formal  city,  led  them  this  way  and  that,  or 
innocently  discovered  sheltered  nooks  upon 
the  broad  verandas. 

Among  these  latter  artful  swains  was  ^Ir. 
Smalley,  who,  from  the  darkest  shadows  to 
be  found,  pointed  out  to  his  demure  com- 
panion such  interesting  objects  far  in  the 
murky  distance,  as  the  Mate's  Island  fight 
and  the  brifiiant  blaze  of  passing  steamers 
swinging  down  the  Sound. 

"  You  see  that  light  right  opposite,  Feli- 
cia ?  That  is  at  the  Sachem  Harbor  Yacht 
Club." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  anchor- 
fight  of  a  coal-barge  lying  at  the  harbor- 
mouth,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  just  as 
well. 

"How  near  it  looks;  but  things  always 
do,  across  the  water.  I  shaU  never  forget 
that  day,"  she  murmured  pensively. 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Mr.  Smafiey  with 
deep  conviction.  "What  a  fool  I  was — " 
he  began  thoughtlessly. 

"Why?"  she  asked  innocently.  "I 
thought  you  were  splendid." 

"  I  mean  for  dashing  into  that  mud-pud- 
dle without  knowing  how  much  water  there 
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was,"  he  replied  in  haste.  ''  But  it  taught 
me  a  lesson,  Fehcia.  No  matter  how  much 
a  man  may  know  about  a  boat,  or  how  good 
a  sailor  he  may  be— or, "  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "how  much  of  an  ass"— "he  has  no 
right  to  take  any  chances  where  there  is 
a  lady  concerned.  I  made  a  vow  that 
day,"  he  continued  with  perfect  truth, 
"  never  to  take  a  lady  out  again  without  a 
saihng-master — possibly  two!" 

"  Do  you  often  take  ladies  out?"  she  in- 
quired a  trifle  coldly. 

"There  is  one " 

"Then  you  had  better  beware.  There 
is  always  more  safety  in  numbers,  you 
know." 

"One  whose   course  I   should  love  to 

steer " 

"But  suppose  you  ran  her  into  a  mud- 
bank  ?     Would  you  abandon  her ' ' 

"One,"  pursued  Mr.  Smalley,  ignoring 
the  interruption,  "  who  once  said  that  she 
would  trust  me  anywhere ;  said  it  at  a  time 
when  I  was  undertaking  a  task  of  which  I 

didn't  know  be eh,  that  is,  for  whose 

happiness  I  took  a  risk  that  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
might  easily  have  ended  in  a  tragedy  1" 

Mr.  Smalley's  usually  somewhat  mock- 
ing voice  had  suddenly  given  way  to  a  dif- 
ferent note,  and  there  was  in  his  closing 
words  a  depth  of  feeling  and  true  ring  of 
honesty  that  thrilled  the  girl  at  his  side. 
When  she  spoke  again  there  was  the  slight- 
est tremor  to  her  sweet  voice: 

"Do  you  mean  that " 

"  I  mean  that  I  know  as  much  about  sail- 
ing as  a  star-fish  knows  of  the  Matterhorn. 
I  deliberately  invited  you  aboard  my  boat 
that  day,  risked  your  lives  in  crossing  the 
Sound,  came  within  an  ace  of  getting  run 
down,  and  then  blundered  into  that  mud- 
hole  with  about  as  much  skill  as  a  jackass 
coasting  down  a  mountain  on  a  land-shde." 

There  was  a  short  silence;  then  Fehcia 
spoke  in  an  odd  voice: 

"Was  it  also  a  myth  about  the  saihng- 
master?" 

"By  no  means.     That  was  one  of  the 


microscopic  elements  of  truth  about  the 
whole  business.  He  was  entirely  out  of 
commission,  and  when  I  asked  you  to  go  in 
spite  of  that,  I  reckoned  on  Jack's  helping 
me  out.  When  he  balked,  I  could  see  no 
way  out  of  it  with  honor,  and  I  wasn't  man 
enough  to  own  up  to  being  a  duffer.  Be- 
sides, I  really  thought  it  would  be  all 
right." 

There  was  another  short  silence;  then 
Fehcia  asked  slowly: 

"Why  have  you  told  me  all  of  this?" 
"  Because  I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Feli- 
cia.    You  know  that  it  is  nothing  new  with 
me;  but  since  that  day  you  have  seemed  to 

care  a  little  at  times — and " 

"  And  I  did  so  admire  you  that  day ! "  she 
answered  sadly,  and  in  the  voice  of  one 
completely  disiUusioned.  "  You  seemed  so 
strong  and  ready  and  competent.  And  to 
think  that  you  really  knew  nothing  about 
what  you  were  doing  all  of  the  time!" 

"That's  just  it,  Felicia,"  he  said  dogged- 
ly. "  I  had  an  idea  that  you  might  think 
all  of  that — and — you  see,  it  wasn't  so  at 
all.  This  is  too  serious  for  me  to  sail  under 
false  colors." 

"  It  does  seem  to  result  disastrously,"  she 
admitted.  "  Think  of  the  other  poor  Fe- 
licia!'' 

There  was  no  reply,  then  suddenly  Mr. 
Smalley  felt  a  soft  htde  hand  drop  upon  his 
arm. 

"You  foolish  boy!"  said  a  tender  voice 

in  his  ear.     "  I  knew  it  all  of  the  time " 

"You  knew  it,  Felicia?"  he  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 

"  Not  at  the  time,"  she  admitted.  "  But 
I  learned  it  afterwards.  It's  rather  dan- 
gerous to  confide  a  secret  to  a  girl's  twin 
brother,  you  know.     I  wanted  to  see  if  you 

would  tell  me  of  your  own  accord,  and " 

There  was  a' sudden  rustle  of  crushed 
draperies.  A  hght  step  and  a  heavy  one 
were  heard  on  the  veranda  close  at  hand, 
and  a  new  voice  said,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment: 

"Pshaw — there  is  someone  there  al- 
ready!" 


't^saw. 


Drawn  by  F.  C.  Vo/iu. 
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HERE  was  only  one  shadow 
on  Constance's  present  hap- 
piness, for  she  was  happy  in 
her  independence  and  her 
work.       She    had    demon- 
strated her  abihty  to  sup- 
port herself  and  to  defy  the  blow  of  fate 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  husband's  aid 
and  protection.     It  was  the  growing  per- 
ception that  she  might  not  be  able  to  do  all 
that  she  desired  for  her  children.     This 
sprang  from  her  own  keener  appreciation 
of  the  value  not  only  of  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  of  refined  personal 
surroundings  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter.    She  could  inculcate  noble  morals; 
she  could  teach  her  children  to  be  truthful, 
brave,  and  simple;  she  could  provide  them 
with  public  school  instruction,  and  she  was 
resolved  to  give   them,  if  her  health  re- 
mained good,  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  longer  than  was  the  wont 
with  parents  whose  offspring  had  their  own 
way  to  make  in  life  unaided.     But  her  am- 
bition, or  rather  her  perception  of  what  she 
desired  for  them,  did  not  stop  here.   There 
were  present  demands. which  must  be  neg- 
lected solely  because  of  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances; and  she  beheld  ahead  a  long 
and  widening  vista  of  privileges  from  which, 
perforce,  they  would  be  debarred  during 
the  formative  years  for  a  similar  reason. 
Henrietta's     teeth     were     disconcertingly 
crooked,  and  should  have  the  continuous 
attention  of  a  skilful  dentist,  and  her  voice 
had  already  that  nasal  twang  which,  if  un- 
checked, is  sure  to  result  in  feminine  inele- 
gance of  speech.     She  wished  that  both 
the  children,  especially  the  girl,  might  have 
thorough  instruction  in  French  and  music, 
and  be  sent  to  dancing  school.     Little  Emil 
was  giving  signs  of  marked  talent  for  draw- 
ing, and  the  thought  of  how  that  gift  could 
be  developed,  was  already  causing  her  con- 
cern.    It  was  obvious  to  her  that  each  of 
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the  next  ten  years  had  more  insistent  in- 
stances in  store  for  her.  She  knew  that 
she  could  give  her  children  what  the  demo- 
cratic world  dehghts  to  call  a  soHd  founda- 
tion, but  she  was  eager  to  equip  them  with 
stimulating  mental  ideals  and  bodily  graces, 
to  put  them  within  reach  of  excellence 
and  culture. 

She  was  too  grateful  to  repine  or  to  allow 
this  shadow  to  oppress  her  spirit.     It's  sole 
effect  was  to   stimulate  her  energies,   to 
make  her  fertile  in  resources  to  counter- 
act this  disabihty,  and  painstaking  in  atten- 
tion to  her  duties  in  the  hope  of  a  small 
increase  in  salary.     She  kept  a  close  watch 
on  Henrietta's  voice,  and  put  her  on  her 
own  guard  against  its  piercing   quality; 
she  organized  a  small  dancing  class  from 
among  the  children  in  Lincoln  Chambers 
for  one  evening  in  the  week,  and  from  her 
own  past  experience  essayed  their  instruc- 
tion in  waltzing  and  social  decorum.   Also, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  she  would  often  lure 
Emil  and  Henrietta  to  the  new  Art  Museum 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  which  her 
own  youth  had  lacked  to  discern  artistic 
form  and  color,  and  to  acquire  inspiration 
from  world-famous  or  exemplary  paintings 
and  sculpture.     Then  there  suddenly  came 
to  her  as  treasure- trove  a  new  fund  to  be 
drawn  on  for  such  purposes.     Her  em- 
ployer, scanning  the  field  of  philanthropy 
by  the  Hght  of  his  own  professional  expe- 
rience, had  reahzed  that  there  was  need  in 
Benham  of  a  legal  aid  society — that  is,  of 
an  organization  which  would  defray  the 
charges  of  a  firm  of  attorneys  to  whom  peo- 
ple in  utter  distress,  without  means,  and  with 
petty  but  desperate  grievances  in  which 
busy  lawyers  could  not  afford  to  interest 
themselves,  could  apply  for  succor.     AVhen 
it  appeared  that  the  clerical  duties  incident 
to  the  fund  collected  for  this  charity  must  be 
performed  by  some  suitable  person,  it  oc- 
curred to  Gordon  Perr} — he  had  been  seek- 
ing some  such  occasion — that  Mrs.  Stuart 
would  make  an  admirable  secretary  and 
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treasurer,  especially  as  he  intended  that  the 
society  should  pay   two   hundred  dollars 
for  the  annual  service.     Constance's  heart 
throbbed  with  dehght  at  the  announcement, 
and  the  first  fifty  dollars  was  devoted  by  her 
to  the  treatment  of  Henrietta's  irregular 
front  teeth.     Would  she  be  able  some  day 
to  send  Emil  to  college?     Might  she  hope 
that  her  daughter  would  grow  to  be  thor- 
oughly a  lady,  not  merely  a  smart,  self- 
sufficient  woman,  but  a  gracious,  refined, 
exquisite  spirit  like  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson  ? 
In  her  outlook  for  her  children's  future,  she 
had  become  aware  that  she  had  set  up  two 
individuals  for  emulation :  the  woman  whose 
aesthetic  Christianity  had  enriched  her  life, 
and  the  man  whose  unaffected  intelHgence 
and  vigor  offered  to  her  daily  observation 
an  example  of  honorable  modern  Hving. 
To  Hft  her  own  flesh  and  blood  above  the 
rut  of  mediocre  aims  and  attainments  was 
now  the  ambition  of  her  soul,  and  she  was 
ready  to  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  this  to 
pass. 

^  Her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Perry  had 
ripened  into  intimacy.     The  old  lady  had 
taken  a  strong  fancy  to  her,  and  the  Hking 
was  cordially  reciprocated.     This  meant 
increasing  friendliness  on  both  sides.     Not 
infrequently,  on  her  return  from  the  office, 
Constance  would  find  her  in  possession  at 
Lincoln  Chambers  with  the  room  warm, 
five  o'clock  tea  ready,  Henrietta  in  her  lap 
and  Emil  beside  her,  hstening  to  absorbing 
reading  or  stories,  each  of  which  had  a  pun- 
gent, personal  flavor,  with  a  not  too  obtrusive 
moral.     On  the  other  hand,  Constance  was 
asked  to  dine  every  now  and  then  in  the  new 
house,  and  after  dinner,  sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  they  went  to  the  theatre  with  Mr. 
Perry,  or  on  evenings  when  he  was  busy,  the 
two  women  would  sit  cosily  with  their  work, 
and  conversation  never  flagged.     Women, 
when    sympathetically   attached    to    each 
other,  seem  to  be  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
of  speech,  which  flow  with  a  bubbling  copi- 
ousness bewildering  to  mascuHne  ears.     In 
their  case,  the  hands  on  the  clock  set  the 
only  limit  to  their  mutual  enjoyment.     The 
hour  of  departure  brought  the  single  un- 
comfortable moments  of  the  evening  for 
Constance— that  is,  for  the  first  two  even- 
ings.    Her  apartment  was  a  full  mile  dis- 
tant, but  her  friends'  house  was  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  a  line  of 
electric  cars  which  passed  within  a  block 


from  her  own  door.     Until  Gordon  Perry, 
who  came  out  from  his  library  to  say  good- 
night, announced  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying her  home,  the  idea  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  was  necessary,  or  that 
he  would  offer  his  escort.     Yet  such  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  feminine  mind  that 
the  moment  he  did  so  she  became  aware 
that,  if  he  had  not  offered  it,  she  would 
have  felt  a  trifle  hurt.     At  the  same  time 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  accompany  her. 
It  would  be  obviously  a  superfluous  piece 
of  poHteness;  there  was  no  risk  of  any  kind 
in  going  home  in  the  cars  alone.     She  told 
him  this  in  a  few  words  of  clear  remon- 
strance.    But  he  smiHngly  put  on  his  over- 
coat, said  it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
and  assured  her  that  he  was  anxious  for  a 
walk^  before  going  to  bed.     The  idea  of  his 
walking  only  made  the   situation  worse. 
Constance  turned  to  his  mother  for  support, 
but  Mrs.  Perry  cordially  seconded  his  asser- 
tion that  it  would  do  him  good,  so  there  was 
no  escape  from  acceptance.     The  thought 
of  having  dragged  a  busy  man— and  her 
employer— out  of  his  house  at  night  dis- 
turbed her  equanimity  all  the  way  home,  so 
that  although  she  dehghted  in  having  him 
as  a  companion  in  the  exhilarating  autumn 
air,  under  a  glorious  moon,  she  determined 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.     Yet,  as  she  ap- 
proached her  destination,  the  fear  of  seeming 
ungracious  supervened,  and  she  had  almost 
decided  to  postpone  her  protest  until  the 
next  time,  when  he  unwittingly  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  speak  by  remarking  that  he 
hoped  that  this  was  only  one  of  many  even- 
ings which  she  would  spend  with  them  dur- 
ingthe  winter.  ''You  must  know,"  headded, 
"  that  my  mother  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
you,  and  that  it  will  not  suit  her  at  all  if  you 
are  niggardly  in  your  visits." 

Constance  smiled  acquiescingly.  "  I  love 
your  mother,"  she  said,  ''and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  come  as  often  as  she 
wishes."  At  the  same  instant  she  said  to 
herself,  "Now  for  it!"  Whereupon  she 
began  sturdily,  "  Only,  Mr.  Perry 


Why  did  she  pause  ?  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
know.  It  was  the  reverse  of  her  custom  to 
begin  a  sentence  and  leave  it  dangling  in  this 
unfinished  manner.  She  accused  herself  of 
being  a  goose,  and,  simultaneously,  she  took 
a  new  breath  to  go  on,  only  to  be  met  by  her 
companion's  blithe  sally — 

" Only  what,  Mrs.  Stuart?"     She  could 
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see  that  his  eyes  were  laughing.     Did  he 
divine  what  was  choking  her? 

"Only  this:  if  I  come  to  your  mother, 
you  must  let  me  go  home  by  myself.  The 
electric  cars  are  a  stone's  throw  from  your 
house,  and  run  close  to  mine,  so  there  is  not 
the  sHghtest  necessity  for  your  incommod- 
ing yourself."  She  paused,  troubled.  The 
last  turn  of  the  sentence,  though  it  expressed 
her  meaning,  had  not  the  felicitous  sound 
she  desired. 

"I  came  because  I  knew  it  would  give 
me  pleasure,"  he  answered,  quickly,  still 
with  a  laughing  Hght  in  his  eyes,  under 
which  she  let  her  own  fall  quite  unnecessa- 
rily, as  it  seemed  to  her.  She  was  provoked 
with  herself.  The  dialogue  had  acquired 
the  aspect  of  social  give  and  take,  which 
was  entirely  remote  from  her  intention. 

''  I  have  enjoyed  it,  too."  She  felt  that  this 
was  the  least  she  could  say.  "  But  there  is 
no  need ;  besides,  Mr.  Perry,  you  are  my  em- 
ployer, and— and— "  (she  was  halting  again, 
but  she  bit  her  lip  and  plunged  forward,  seek- 
ing only  to  make  herself  clear)  "that  does 
make  a  difference— it  should  make  a  differ- 
ence. If  I  were — if  I  were  not  your  sten- 
ographer, I  should  probably  go  home  in  a 
carriage,  but  I  can't  afford  one,  and— and 
the  cars  are  perfectly  safe  and  comfortable. 
I  am  used  to  looking  after  myself." 

Her  cheeks  were  burning.  She  had  said 
what  she  meant  to  say,  but  it  sounded  crude 
and  almost  harsh.  She  wondered  now  why 
•it  had  seemed  necessary  to  her  to  make  such 
a  pother.  As  no  immediate  answer  came 
from  Mr.  Perry,  she  stole  a  glance  at  his  face. 
It  had  grown  almost  grave,  and  there  was  a 
different  Hght  in  his  eyes — a  curious  expres- 
sion which  puzzled  her.  "  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand," she  said,  "and  that  I  do  not  seem 
ungracious." 

"  I  understand  perfectly.  I  was  admir- 
ing your  sense — your  sanity.  Such  things  do 
make  a  difference— must  make  a  difference, 
so  long  as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it 
is;  but  every  woman  has  not  the  hardihood 
to  accept  the  hmitations  of  her  social  lot. 
As  you  say,  you  are  used  to  looking  after 
yourself.  I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  manners,  had  I  allowed  you  to  go 
home  in  a  car  as  you  had  come — put  you 
into  one,  perhaps,  at  the  street  corner,  if  I 
were  not  occupied .  That  would  have  been 
the  natural  course  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, although  it  might  have  been  equally 


natural  to  treat  another  woman  with  more 
ceremony.  I  came  with  you  to-night  be- 
cause it  gave  me  pleasure,  as  I  told  you, 
and  because  I  wished  you  to  understand 
that  the  relations  between  us  are  not  those 
of  employer  and  employee,  but  social  in 
every  sense.  You  are  my  mother's  friend 
and  mine." 

Constance's  nerves  tingled  pleasantly  at 
the  apostrophe.  "  You  are  very  good.  You 
have  always  been  kindness  itself  to  me.  I 
have  felt  that  you  both  were  my  friends." 
She  put  out  her  hand  shyly  and  gratefully 
to  bid  him  good-night,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate  the  warmth  in  her  heart.  "  But 
now  that  I  do  understand,"  she  added,  "yo^ 
must  be  sensible,  too,  and  reahze  that  I  do 
not  need  an  escort."  She  was  rather  ap- 
palled by  her  own  boldness.  His  plea  had 
only  strengthened  her  f  eehng  that  his  poHte- 
ness  was  superfluous. 

"Do  you  forbid  it?"  he  asked,  with  an 
inflection  of  gayety. 

She  could  not  help  smiling.  "I  cannot 
do  that,  you  know.  But  if  you  wish  to  make 
me  feel  entirely  at  home,  you  will  Umit  your- 
self at  most  to  seeing  me  safely  on  a  car  at 
your  street  corner."  She  felt  that  she  had 
touched  firmer  ground— that  she  was  mak- 
ing her  claim  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  not 
being  forced  against  her  will  into  the  pose  of 
a  coquette. 

"  A  compromise ! "  he  ejaculated.  "  And 
what  a  one-sided  one." 
.  "Life  is  made  up  of  compromises,  is  it 
not  ?  I  thought  I  was  being  very  generous." 
There  was  a  gende,  plaintive  cadence  to 
her  words  which  both  charmed  his  ear  and 
touched  his  sensibiHties.  Was  she  about 
to  strike  her  flag  in  the  last  ditch  out  of 
sheer  weariness  at  his  bravado  ? 

"  My  only  wish  would  be  to  please  you," 
he  said  with  sudden  earnestness. 

Constance  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  a 
Httle  appalled  at  the  change  in  his  manner 
and  speech.  What  had  called  forth  their 
intensity  ?  She  became  conscious  that  the 
blood  was  rising  to  her  cheeks  again,  and 
that  she  had  lost  her  composure  for  a  second 
time.  For  an  instant  Gordon  gazed  at  her 
eagerly,  as  though  he  enjoyed  her  bewilder- 
ment, then  with  a  return  of  gayety,  he  ex- 
claimed ? 

"But  I  promise  nothing — nothing." 
He  raised  his  hat  and  Constance,  who  had 
already  entered  the  vestibule  of  her  apart- 
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ment-house,  stood  irresolute  before  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  as  one  in  a  trance.  She  was 
displeased  with  herself ;  for  the  first  time  in 
her  hf e  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  her  tongue 
and  her  wits  were  not  under  the  control  of 
her  will.  Presently  she  reflected  that  she 
might  be  working  too  hard  and  was  run 
down,  which  on  the  whole,  was  comforting, 
until  she  looked  in  her  mirror  and  saw 
there  the  refutation  of  this  theory  in  her 
own  hue  of  health.  No,  it  could  not  be 
this,  for  there  was  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
she  had  improved  notably  in  her  appear- 
ance of  late,  which  was  comforting  in  a 
different  way.  She  was  so  struck  by  the 
fact  that  she  stood  for  a  moment  surveying 
her  face  and  figure  with  contemplative  sur- 
prise. But  why  had  Mr.  Perry  been  so 
queer?  She  asked  herself  that  question 
more  than  once  before  she  fell  asleep,  and  in 
the  morning  ascribed  it  to  her  own  social 
inaptness. 

The  next  occasion  when  she  spent  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Perry  was  a  fortnight 
later.  When  she  was  ready  to  go  home 
Gordon  put  on  his  overcoat  without  a  word 
and  confronted  her  tantalizingly.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  little  disappointment,  for,  in 
spite  of  his  declaration  of  independence, 
she  had  beheved  that  he  would  not  per- 
sist, but  as  he  opened  the  front  door  she 
heard  the  welcome  words : 

"To-night  I  am  going  to  comply  with 
your  wish  by  putting  you  on  a  car  at  the 
next  corner." 

"Thank  you,  very  much."  She  fore- 
bore  to  add  what  was  in  her  mind,  that  it 
was  the  only  sensible  way.  But  her  little 
triumph  gave  elasticity  to  her  steps. 

For  the  first  few  moments  the  night 
seemed  to  set  a  seal  upon  his  lips  as  he 
walked  beside  her,  so  that  his  response  had 
the  effect  of  being  pondered.  "  My  desire 
is  to  please  you.  But  I  shall  reserve  the 
right  of  pleasing  myself  now  and  then  as  I 
did  the  other  day." 

"It  pleased  me,  too,"  Constance  said, 
amiably.  "  What  I  feared  was  that  it  might 
become  a  custom — an  unnecessary  bur- 
den." 

Gordon  signalled  an  approaching  car. 
"A  burden?  Mrs.  Stuart,  the  burden  of 
walking  home  by  moonlight  with  the  wrong 
woman  is  one  which  men  generally  man- 
age to  shift." 

Constance  laughed.     "  Perhaps  I  should 


have  thought  of  that.     But  now  you  will 
be  protected  at  all  events." 

From  her  seat  in  the  electric  car  she  beheld 
him  standing  at  the  street  corner  until  his 
figure  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
She  felt  complacent.  She  had  gained  her 
point,  and  since  it  was  on  terms  need  she 
feel  otherwise  than  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
having  him  sometimes  as  a  companion  on 
her  journeys  home  ?  The  more  she  could 
see  of  him  rightfully,  without  encroaching 
on  his  time,  surely  the  better  for  her.  The 
discretion  rested  with  him,  not  with  her ;  she 
was  simply  the  fortunate  beneficiary. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  once  in  three  or  four 
times  Gordon  would  exercise  his  privilege; 
and  as  another  year  slipped  away  and  the 
spring   brought  milder   nights   and   more 
inviting  sidewalks,  the  occasions  became 
more  frequent,  so  that  before  either  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  it,  the  custom  of  riding  was 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, and  this  without  further  discus- 
sion.    They  would  simply  start  as  though 
she  were  to  take  an  electric  car,  and  before 
reaching  the  corner  he  would  casually  in- 
terrupt their  discourse  to  say,  "  It  is  a  fine 
night ;  shall  we  walk  ?  "  to  which  Constance 
would  reply,  "If  you  like."     After  a  while 
even  this  formula  was  dispensed  with,  and 
she  was  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  they 
both  preferred  the  exercise.     One  day  he 
asked  permission  to  accompany  her  and  her 
children  on  one  of  their  Sunday  afternoon 
strolls  into  the  country,  a  proposal  which- 
startled  her,  but  which  she  had  no  obvious 
excuse  for  refusing.     On  their  return  home 
from  the  excursion  Henrietta  and  little  Emil 
were  so  enthusiastic  over  this  addition  to  the 
party  that  she  felt  reluctant  on  their  account 
to  prevent  its  repetition.     So  the  experience 
was  renewed  every  now  and  then,  and,  since 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  she  accepted  it  as 
one  of  the  pleasures  which  Providence  had 
thrown  in  her  way. 

Intimacy  necessarily  resulted  from  this  in- 
creasing association.  It  was  a  constant  com- 
fort to  Constance  that  Mr.  Perry  was  such  a 
natural  person;  that  he  obviously  liked  her 
for  herself,  but  did  not  affect  to  ignore  or 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  her  life  was  circum- 
scribed and  straitened  by  her  necessities; 
that,  while  assuming  that  she  was  interested 
in  and  able  to  appreciate  the  finer  aspira- 
tions and  concerns  of  existence,  he  let  her 
perceive  that  he  understood  her  predica- 
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ment.  Consequently  she  felt  at  liberty  and 
encouraged  to  speak  to  him  from  time  to 
time  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart — the 
advancement  of  her  children— and  to  ask 
advice  in  relation  thereto. 

On  one  of  their  evenings — a  moonhght 
night,  which  rivalled  in  beauty  that  when  he 
had  first  accompanied  her— she  had  been 
consulting  him  as  to  the  conditions  of  a  free 
art  school  recently  started  in  the  new  Art 
Museum,  having  httle  Emil  in  mind.  After 
a  short  silence  she  suddenly  said,  "  I  admire 
your  mother  greatly,  as  you  know.  But 
sometimes  I  am  doubtful  whether  she  does 
not  discourage  me  even  more  than  she  gives 
me  hope ;  her  example,  I  mean.  She  brought 
you  up.  She  was  almost  as  friendless  as  I. 
I  dare  say  she  did  not  have  so  many  friends. 
Yet— yet  you  are  you.  She  managed  to  give 
you  everything." 

"God  bless  her,  yes,  brave  heart  that 
she  is." 

"But " 

He  cut  her  pensive  conjunctive  short. 
"I  can  guess  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Excuse  me;  goon." 

"I  cannot  give  my  children  everything. 
But  everything,  then,  would  not  be  every- 
thing now." 

"I  divined  your  thought."  The  sympathy 
radiating  from  his  sturdy  tone  brought  a 
pleasant  Hght  to  her  eyes. 

"Yet  you  are  you,"  she  reasserted. 
He  laughed.  "Logician  and  flatterer! 
But  you  are  right.  My  mother  would  have 
had  a  far  harder  struggle  had  she  begun 
to-day.  She  might  not  have  been  able  to 
give  me  everything,  for  everything  then  was 
not  everything  now,  as  you  have  said." 

"Yet  you  have  everything,"  she  per- 
sisted doughtily. 

"Even  if  that  were  true,  it  would  not 
signify.  You  are  facing  a  condition,  not  a 
theory.  Flour  and  sugar  and  standard  oil 
may  be  cheaper  to-day,  but  the  demands 
of  civilization  on  the  individual  are  so  much 
greater — of  civilization  everywhere,  but  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  where  the  growth  of 
prosperity  has  been  so  prodigious  and  the 
stress  of  competition  has  become  so  fierce." 
"  Oh, yes;  oh, yes.  You  understand,"  she 
said,  eagerly.  "  There  are  so  many  things 
which  I  should  like  to  give  my  children  which 
I  cannot— which  I  know  are  beyond  my 
reach,  but  which  would  be  of  infinite  service 
to  them  in  the  struggle  to  make  the  most  of 


life.  You  spoke  to  me  once  of  the  limita- 
tion of  my  social  lot.  That  is  nothing.  What 
is  hard  for  a  mother  to  bear  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  her  children  will  fall  short  of  what 
she  would  wish  them  to  become  because  she 
has  not  the  power  to  secure  for  them  the 
best.  Yet  it  must  be  borne,  and  borne 
bravely." 

"  Yes,  it  is  lamentably  hard.  The  chief 
blot  on  the  triumph  of  individualism — on 
the  American  principle  of  the  development 
of  self— is  that  the  choicest  privileges  of 
civilization  should  hang  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  handicapped  merely  be- 
cause they  are  handicapped.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,  as  my  old 
schoolmaster  used  to  state,  though  I  didn't 
know  then  what  he  meant.  And  it  must 
be  borne,  as  you  say.  Even  here,  where 
everything  is  possible  to  the  individual, 
renunciation  still  stares  the  majority  in  the 
face  as  the  inexorable  virtue." 

"Surely,"  she  answered,  with  simple 
pathos.  "Thank  you  for  understanding 
me.  I  knew  you  would.  If  I  struggle,  it  is 
because  I  am  so  ambitious  for  my  children 
to  rise.  I  would  not  have  them  remain 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
— one  of  the  majority  you  speak  of — as  I 
have  been." 

He  turned  his  face  tow^ard  her.  "  You  are 
far  more  than  that,  you  are  a  sweet  woman. 
You  must  not  underestimate  character  in 
your  recognition  of  the  power  of  things. 
You  can  give  your  children  that,  and  it  is 
no  cant  to  say  that  character  remains  ever- 
lastingly the  backbone  of  human  progress." 
"  Things  1"  she  echoed,  ignoring  appar- 
ently both  the  tribute  and  the  consolation 
proffered.  "Thatis  the  word."  She  hugged 
her  thought  in  silence  for  a  moment  as 
though  fascinated.     "When  I  was  a  girl 
there  were  no  things  to  speak  of;  now-—" 
she  paused  and  sighed;  evidently  the  vision 
which  her  spirit  entertained  disconcerted 
her  powers  of  speech.    "It  is  not  that  I  wish 
my  children  to  be  rich— merely  rich,  Mr. 
Perry.     You  know  that.     It  is  that  I  wish 
them  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  to  feel,  to 
enjoy  what  is  best  in  life.    You  spoke  of  the 
power  of  character  just  now.   There  is  Mrs. 
Randolph  Wilson.     She  has  all  the  virtues 
of  plain  character  and  so  much  more  be- 
sides. Compare  her  with  a  woman  Hkeme." 
"  Mrs.  Randolph  Wilson  ! "     His  tone  re- 
vealed his  surprise  at  the  antithesis.     "I 
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see.     I  see,"  he  repeated,  interested  by  the 
completeness  of  the  contrast. 

"  I  owe  so  much  to  her,"  Constance  mur- 
mured. "Before  I  knew  her  my  outlook  was 
so  narrow  and  colorless.  She  has  taught 
me  to  enrich  my  life,  poor  as  it  still  is." 

''  She  is  a  fine  woman.  And  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  you  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
Mrs.  Wilson." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Perry!"  She  stopped  short 
for  an  mstant  in  recoil.  The  protesting 
astonishment  of  her  exclamation  showed 
him  not  only  that  he  had  violated  a  temple 
by  his  words,  but  that,  as  a  consequence, 
she  beheved  him  insincere,  which  in  her 
eyes  would  be  a  more  grievous  fault. 
^^  "It  is  quite  true,"  he  said  with  decision. 
"You  are  very  different;  but  it  is  quite 
true.  Your  outlook  was  narrow,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  clear  and  straight." 

"  Oh,  no.  You  do  not  know  her,  then, 
nor  me.  I  tried  to  see  clearly  according  to 
my  lights,  but  that  is  just  it— my  lights  were 
defective,  and  I  saw  only  half  the  truth 
until  she  revealed  it  to  me." 
^  "Mrs.  Wilson  has  had  great  opportun- 
ities." 

"Yes,  indeed.  And  she  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Great  opportunities!" 
she  repeated  with  an  exultant  sigh.  "  They 
are  what  I  had  in  mind  a  few  minutes  ago; 
not  for  myself,  you  know,  but  for  my  chil- 
dren. I  envy— yes,  I  envy  opportunities  for 
them."  Her  voice  had  a  quiver  as  though 
she  were  daring  a  confession  to  the  sphinx- 
like stars. 

She  had  changed  the  emphasis  of  the  dia- 
logue, but  Gordon  pursued  his  tenor.  "  Her 
daughter  has  had  every  opportunity,  yet  her 
mother  can  scarcely  regard  her  with  pride." 
"I  barely  know  Mrs.  Waldo.  It  was 
just  before  her  wedding  that  her  mother 
was  so  kind  to  me.  I  saw  her  once  or 
twice  at  the  house,  but  only  for  a  moment." 
"At  least  she  has  made  a  mess  of  her 
marriage." 

Constance  started.  "It  is  true,  then, 
what  was  in  the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
agreed  to  separate.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  she  has  gone  to  Sioux  City  in  order  to 
obtain  a  divorce  on  a  colorless  ground  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  They  will  both 
be  free  in  less  than  a  year." 

"  How  terrible  !  Loretta  Davis  read  me 
a  paragraph  last  week  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Waldo  were  not  happy.     I  set  it 
down  as  baseless  gossip.     It  seemed  to  me 
impossible  that  Mrs.  Wilson's  daughter— 
Ah,  I  am  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Wilson." 
"She  was  in  the  office  last  week." 
"I  remember." 

"She  came  to  consult  me;  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  done.  She  has  reasoned 
with  her  daughter— used  every  argument 
in  her  arsenal— but  without  avail.  Mrs. 
Waldo's  one.idea  is  to  be. free.  And  yet 
she  has  had  every  opportunity." 

"But  that  proves  nothing,  Mr.  Perry, 
surely."  They  had  reached  the  threshold 
of  Lincoln  Chambers.  There  was  the 
courage  of  conviction  in  the  frank  gaze  she 
bent  on  him. 

"  Only  that  the  power  to  have  everything 
may  numb  the  spirit  and  make  individual 
self-will  the  sole  arbiter  of  conduct." 

"Agreed.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  civilization  offers  us  more  to-day  than 
it  ever  did,  if  we  can  only  be  put  within 
reach  of  it.  The  thought  sometimes  haunts 
me  that  I  may  die  and  Henrietta  grow  up 
to  be  like— like  Loretta  Davis;  never  know 
what  hf  e  may  mean,  because  she  has  not  had 
the  chance." 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly.  "I  am 
more  than  half  teasing  you,"  he  said. 
"While  it  is  true  that  the  general  standard 
of  living  is  higher  than  ever  before,  it 
remains  true  as  ever  that  only  the  attuned 
spirit  can  grasp  and  utiHze  the  best.  To 
argue  otherwise  would  be  cant." 

"  So  it  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  with  her  air 
of  direct  simpHcity. 

"As  for  this  tragedy— for  it  is  a  tragedy 
almost  Sophoclean  in  its  scope,  as  you  will 
presently  learn,  my  lips  are  sealed  for  the 
moment  beyond  what  I  have  told  you.  But 
you  are  right  in  your  enthusiasm  for  Mrs. 
Wilson.  She  is  in  touch  with  the  temper 
of  the  world's  progress— according  to  her 
lights." 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  I  still  wish  I  were 
more  like  her." 

Gordon  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  pon- 
dering this  assertion,  then  fixing  her  with 
his  eyes,  said:  "I  beheve  you  have  never 
heard  anything  from  your  husband  since 
he  deserted  you?" 
"Nothing." 

"  You  do  not  know  his  whereabouts,  nor 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  ?" 
She  shook  her  head. 
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"More  than  three  years  have  elapsed. 
So  you  are  entitled  to  a  divorce  in  this 
State,  if  you  see  fit  to  claim  it." 

Constance  had  Ustened  in  astonishment. 
His  tone  was  so  respectful  that  she  could 
not  take  offence.  He  seemed  to  be  merely 
informing  her  as  to  her  rights;  and  though 
the  topic  had  never  been  broached  up  to 
this  time  between  them,  was  he  not  her 
intimate  friend?  Nevertheless  she  felt 
agitated. 

''It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  a 
divorce  would  be  desirable,"  she  answered 
with  as  much  formahty  as  her  dislike  of 
artifice  allowed  her  to  adopt.  Then,  yield- 
ing to  curiosity  or  the  inchnation  to  break 
another  lance  with  him,  she  added:  "  Of 
what  benefit  would  it  be  to  me  to  seek  a 
divorce?" 

"  Merely  that  the  bond  is  already  broken ; 
what  remains  is  a  husk." 

' '  My  husband  may  return. ' '  The  response 
struck  her  as  futile;  still  it  had  risen  to  her 
lips  as  a  convenient  possibiUty. 

"  That  is  true.  But  if  he  did  return  after 
what  has  happened,  I  should  think— I  have 
no  right  to  invade  your  privacy—"  He 
stopped  short,  evidently  appalled  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  presumption. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  Constance  to  leave  his  inquiry 
where  he  had  left  it,  but  her  love  for  the  truth 
caused  her  first  to  face  the  issue  thus  pre- 
sented, and  having  solved  it  by  one  full 
glance,  to  bear  testimony  to  what  was  in  her 
heart.  Why  she  felt  this  frankness  neces- 
sary, she  did  not  know,  unless  it  were  that 
he  was  such  a  friend  she  did  not  wish  him 
to  think  he  had  offended.  The  interval  was 
only  momentary,  but  she  appeared  to  herself 
to  have  been  standing  speechless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ashes  of  her  past  for  an  awkward 
period  before  she  said : 

"My  husband  said  when  he  went  away 
that  we  could  never  be  happy  together.  I 
do  not  wish  him  to  return." 

She  reahzed  she  was  teUing  him  her  love 
was  dead.  It  was  the  truth;  why  should 
he  not  know  ?  She  heard  him  draw  a  deep 
breath.  Suddenly  remembering  the  argu- 
.ment  which  had  provoked  his  question,  her 
mind  flew  to  it  for  refuge  and  sheltered 
itself  behind  it  as  a  bulwark. 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  seek 
a  divorce.  A  divorce  could  not  alter  the 
situation." 


He  hesitated  a  moment  as  though  he 
were  about  to  continue  the  discussion,  then 
evidently  thought  better  of  it.  "  I  simply 
wished  you  to  know  your  rights.  Good- 
night." 


XVII 

S   she  reached  the  landing 
upon  which  her  own  apart- 
ment opened,  Constance  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a  light 
in    Loretta    Davis's  room. 
Loretta   was    now   a   full- 
fledged  nurse.     That  is,  she  had  completed 
her  course  at  the  hospital,  and  was  taking 
cases  of  her  own.   She  had  already  obtained 
two  or  three  through  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  but  she  happened  to  be  out  of  work 
at  the  moment.     It  occurred  to  Constance 
that  she  would  impart  her  information  to 
her  neighbor.   Loretta  was  deeply  interested 
in  everything  which  concerned  their  bene- 
factress.    Loretta  had  seen  what  was  in 
the  newspaper,  and,  since  it  was  true,  why 
should  not  she  know  ?     This  was  a  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  gratifying  that  strong  desire 
to  share  her  knowledge  which  assails  every 
woman  who  has  something  to  tell.     Had  it 
been  a  real  secret,  Constance  would  have 
been  adamant.    As  it  was,  she  did  not  ap- 
preciate until  too  late  that  this  was  just  the 
sort  of  subject  which  she  and  Loretta  could 
not  discuss  sympathetically.    She  was  sorry 
for  her;  she  did  her  best  to  befriend  and 
encourage  her,  and  tried  to  Hke  her;  but 
though  they  got  on  pleasantly,  their  point  of 
view  was  apt  to  be  radically  different. 

Loretta  opened  the  door.  "  Oh,  it's  you, 
Constance.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  that 
someone  had  sent  for  me." 

"I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Loretta. 
But  I've  something  to  tell  you— something 
you'll  be  distressed  to  hear.  What  you 
read  in  the  newspaper  about  Mrs.  Wilson's 
daughter— the  Waldos— is  true." 

Then  she  repeated  briefly  what  she  knew, 
omitting  reference  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  visit 
to  the  office.  Loretta  Hstened  with  parted 
lips  and  an  expression  in  her  usually  matter- 
of-fact  face  curiously  compounded  of  soUci- 
tude  and  knowingness,  as  though  commis- 
eration and  the  glamor  of  the  scandal  were 
contending  forces. 

"I  knew  it  was  true;  the  newspapers 
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wouldn't  have  printed  it  unless  there'd 
been  something  in  it.  My !  but  she'll  feel 
bad,  won't  she?" 

"It  will  wound  her  terribly." 
"  How  did  your  boss  find  out  ?  " 
Constance  winced.  Somehow  the  epithet 
jarred  worse  than  usual,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  stand  it.  The  experiences  of  the 
evening  were  on  her  nerves,  though  sym- 
pathy for  Mrs.  Wilson  had  thrust  her  per- 
sonal emotions  to  the  back  of  her  mind  for 
more  leisurely  inspection. 

"  You  mustn't  call  him  that,  Loretta.  It 
doesn't  express  him  at  all." 

Loretta  looked  surprised  and  laughed. 
"What's  the  matter?  He  is  your  boss, 
isn't  he  ?  "  she  asserted.  "  Oh,  well — your 
employer,  Mr.  Gordon  Perry,  Esq.,  coun- 
sellor-at-law,  if  that'll  suit  you.  My  !  but 
you're  getting  red." 

Constance  was  annoyed  with  herself  for 
having  protested.  Indeed,  she  was  biting 
her  tongue  for  having  brought  on  the  inter- 
view. Now  that  she  had  told  the  facts  she 
shrank  from  further  discussion.  Yet  it 
was  patent  that  Loretta  had  every  inten- 
tion of  discussing  the  episode  with  her. 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  unfortunately,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  original  question. 

Loretta' s  large  eyes  began  to  rove.  Then 
they  suddenly  fixed  Constance  with  the 
gleam  of  a  transporting  idea. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  her,  right  off — to-mor- 
row, I  mean,"  she  added,  noting  the  swift, 
barometric  sign  of  disapproval  which  her 
words  evoked,  though  it  was  no  more  than 
a  contraction  of  the  eyehds.   But,  suspicious 
as  she  was,  she  assumed  that  the  only  criti- 
cism had  been  that  she  was  going  forthwith. 
From  the  moment  Gordon  Perry  had 
spoken,  Constance  had  been  yearning  to 
hasten  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  side  and  offer  the 
sympathy  which  she  felt.     This  had  been 
her  first  impulse  too,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion had  proved  to  her  that  to  do  so  was  out 
of  the  question;  that  it  would  be  an  intrusion 
— a  violation  of  that  subtle  code  of  nicety 
which    governed    her    benefactress's    life. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  the  last  woman  to  betray 
to  the  every-day  world  that  she  was  sorely 
wounded.     Was  not  endurance  of  suft'ering 
without  plaint  and  with  an  unruffled  coun- 
tenance one  of  the  tenets  of  her  friend's  aes- 
thetic creed  ?     So  what  right  had  a  person 
like  herself  to  invade  her  privacy  ?     No,  she 


must  remain  dumb  until  Mrs.  Wilson  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  speak  or  pubHcity 
offered  an  excuse  for  flowers  or  some  token 
of  affection.  Thus  she  had  reasoned,  and 
hence  her  involuntary  challenge  to  Loretta's 
confident  announcement. 

"  She'll  expect  me  to  be  sorry  for  her,  and  I 
am,"  pursued  Loretta,  complacent  over  her 
project.     "  I'll  ask  her  all  about  it.     Won't 
it  make  a  stir  in  the  newspapers !     There'll 
be  a  new  picture  of  her,  sure."     Thus  re- 
minded, she  opened  a  table  drawer  and  pro- 
duced a  large  scrap-book,  which  she  exhib- 
ited to  Constance  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
It  was  made  up  of  newspaper  illustrations 
and  cHppings  relative  to  the  object  of  adora- 
tion— pictures  of  Mrs.  Wilson  in  a  variety  of 
poses,  of  her  house,  of  her  equipages,  and  of 
everything  which  the  reportorial  artist  had 
been  able  to  reproduce;  also  scores  of  allu- 
sions to  her  in  print  culled  from  the  social 
columns.     It  was  a  current,  but  a  thorough 
collection,  for  Loretta  had  purchased  back 
issues  in  order  to  possess  the  newspaper  feat- 
ures of  the  wedding  ceremonies.     It  was  to 
these  she  now  turned,  staying  her  hand  at  a 
page  where  the  bride  and  her  mother  looked 
forth,  ranged  side  by  side  in  festal  attire. 
Loretta  surveyed  them  contemplatively.    "I 
never  laid  eyes  on  the  daughter.     They're 
not  much  alike,  are  they  ?    Perhaps  she'll  be 
at  home  when  I  go.    I'd  give  anything  to  see 
her." 

The  scrap-book  was  not  new  to  Con- 
stance, but  it  had  been  considerably  amph- 
fied  since  she  had  seen  it  last.  She  had 
never  been  able  to  understand  w^hy  Loretta 
had  undertaken  or  prized  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  symptom  of  hero-worship  in 
line  with  collections  of  the  photographs 
of  adored  actors  by  matinee  girls,  and  was 
not  to  be  despised  too  heartily  if  she  wished 
to  remain  sympathetic.  But  just  now 
Constance's  mind  was  otherwise  busy.  She, 
too,  adored  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  she  painfully 
depicted  to  herself  the  annoyance  which  this 
visit  with  its  threatened  frankness  would 
cause  her  divinity. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Loretta,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  a  httle  before  you  call?" 
she  said,  in  gentle  appeal. 
"Better?  Why,  better?" 
"More  appropriate.  Mrs.  Wilson  will 
not  feel  like  discussing  the  matter  just  yet. 
If  her  daughter  is  with  her,  so  much  the  more 
reason.     She  must  be  very  unhappy,  and,  if 
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either  of  us  were  to  visit  her  now  to  offer 
sympathy,  I'm  sure  she  would  regard  it  as 
an  intrusion." 

Loretta  bridled.  "If  I  were  unhappy, 
she'd  come  to  see  me.  If  my  baby  were  to 
die,  wouldn't  she  come  gliding  down  here 
to  make  me  feel  resigned  ?  Two  can  play 
at  that  game.  She's  been  nice  to  me;  why 
shouldn't  I  let  her  know  that  I'm  sorry  for 
her?  Besides,"  she  added,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders  and  a  bold  look,  "  I'd  like 
to  see  how  she'd  behave — how  she'd  take 
it.     I  want  to  see  the  house  again,  too." 

Appalled  as  Constance  was,  she  said  to 
herself  that  she  must  not  let  the  shock  of  this 
lack  of  taste  palsy  her  own  effectiveness.  To 
upbraid  Loretta  would  only  confirm  her  in 
her  intention. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  pub- 
Kcity;  that  the  matter  will  be  kept  very  quiet. 
If  Mrs.  Wilson  is  desirous  of  concealing  it, 
surely  she  would  no  be  pleased  to  know  that 
we  had  heard  of  i\.  I  told  you  because 
I  know  how  fond  ycu  are  of  her,  and  that 
her  secret  would  be  safe  in  your  hands." 

"  PubUcity  ?  Of  course  there'll  be  pub- 
licity. ' '  The  suggestion  of  concealment  was 
obviously  distasteful  to  her.  "  Why,  I  read 
it  to  you  in  the  newspaper.  The  reporters 
are  certain  to  get  wind  of  it  in  a  few  days,  see 
if  they  don't.  And  when  they  do,  look  out 
for  headhnes  and  half-page  illustrations. 
The  pubHc  have  a  right  to  know  what's 
going  on,  haven't  they?"  she  asked  in  the 
assertive  tone  of  one  vindicating  a  vested 
privilege. 

"Not  things  of  this  kind— private  con- 
cerns, surely."  Constance  sighed,  reahz- 
ing  that  it  was  only  too  probable  that  the 
newspapers,  alert  as  bloodhounds  for  the 
trail  of  a  new  social  scandal,  would  come 
upon  this  shortly  and  blazon  it  to  the  world. 
''Private  concerns!  Suppose  a  multi- 
milhonaire's  daughter  tires  of  her  husband 
and  runs  away  to  South  Dakota  to  get  a 
divorce  as  quick  as  the  law  allows,  do  you 
call  that  a  private  concern  ?  I  guess  not, 
Constance.  The  pubhc— meaning  such  as 
you  and  me — naturally  take  an  interest,  and 
object  to  its  being  hushed  up.  The  multi- 
milHonaires  have  the  money;  we  have  the 
newspapers.  We  don't  get  any  too  much 
that's  interesting  in  our  lives." 

"We  don't  know  any  of  the  facts;  we 
mustn't  prejudge  Mrs.  Waldo  until  we  hear 
what  they  are,"  said  Constance,  ignoring 


the  philosophy  of  this  tirade  in  her  dismay 
at  the  assumption. 

"  That's  why  I'm  going  to  see  her.  I  want 
to  find  out  the  facts,"  said  Loretta,  trium- 
phantly. "I  was  only  supposing.  Like  as  not 
her  daughter  has  been  ill-treated,  and  is  run- 
ning away  because  she  has  to.  If  so,  there's 
not  much  to  worry  about.  She'll  get  her 
divorce,  and  be  able  to  marry  again  as  soon 
as  she  has  the  chance." 

"  But  even  so,  Loretta,  her  mother  must 
necessarily  regard  it  as  a  family  misfortune, 
which  she  would  not  Uke  to  talk  about.  As 
to  marrying  again,  that  would  only  make 
the  matter  worse  for  Mrs.  Wilson." 
"Worse?  Why  worse?" 
"It  would  distress  her,  I'm  certain.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  her  ideas  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things." 

Constance  recognized  her  own  senten- 
tiousness,  which  was  due  to  the  perception 
that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  speak  by  the 
card  without  sufficient  authority.  She  had 
never  discussed  the  subject  or  anything 
analogous  to  it  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  to  put 
arguments  in  her  mouth  would  be  surely  a 
liberty.  Yet  her  heart  told  her  that  the  con- 
clusion which  she  had  uttered,  both  in  its 
substance  and  phraseology,  stated  correctly 
Mrs.  Wilson's  position.  What  suddenly  in- 
terested her  was  the  wonder  whether  it  ex- 
pressed her  own  convictions. 

Loretta  lost  no  time  in  bringing  this  to 
an  issue.  "Supposing  Mrs.  Waldo  has 
been  miserable  and  without  fault,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  she'd  object  to  her  daughter 
marrying  the  right  man  if  he  came  along  ? 
Why,  wouldn't  you  be  glad,  after  all  you've 
been  through,  if  the  right  person  came  along 
—some  decent  man  with  a  little  money  who 
could  look  after  your  children?" 

"I?"  To  the  ears  of  Constance  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  resembled  a  wail.  Why 
should  Loretta  be  so  unfeehng  as  to  make 
her  personal  experiences  the  test  of  such  a 
text? 

"Yes,  you." 

Constance  gathered  her  forces  for  a  dis- 
play of  proper  dignity.  She  wished  to  be 
kind  still,  but  conclusive. 

"  Mine  is  not  a  case  at  all  in  point.  I 
am  not  divorced  from  my  husband." 

Loretta  plainly  regarded  this  argument  as 
flimsy,  for  she  snapped  her  fingers.  "Pooh!" 
she  said.  "  You  could  get  a  divorce  any  day 
you  hke."      She  stared  at  Constance  a  mo- 
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ment,  then  rose  from  her  chair,  planted  her 
palms  on  the  table  and  bent  forward  byway 
of  emphasis  with  an  air  both  determined 
and  a  Httle  diaboHcal. 

"  Supposing  your — your  employer,  Gor- 
don Perry,  Esq.,  counsellor- at-law,  was  to 
make  you  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart 
to-morrow,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Con- 
stance Stuart,  that  you  wouldn't  snap  him 
up  in  a  jiffy?" 

"  It  isn't  a  supposable  case,"  repHed  poor 
Constance.  One  can  slam  a  door  in  an 
intruder's  face;  there  is  no  such  buffer  for 
impertinent  speeches. 

"  But  supposing  costs  nothing.  Of  course 
it's  supposable,  why  not  ?  You're  the  sort 
of  woman  who's  twice  as  good  looking 
now  that  you've  filled  out  as  you  were  at 
nineteen.  You  know  well  enough  you're 
growing  handsomer  and  more  fetching  every 
day.  Only  a  blind  man  couldn't  see  that." 
"That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  even  if  it  were  true." 

''You  may  bet  a  man  like  that  wouldn't 
marry  you  if  you  were  plain.  But  just 
supposing?  I  do  believe  you're  getting 
red  again." 

The  victim,  conscious  of  the  fact,  sought 
rehef  in  merriment.  She  jumped  at  the 
impulse  to  treat  this  indehcate  effrontery 
jocosely  as  the  only  possible  attitude.  "  It's 
because  you're  so  absurd,  Loretta.  But 
since  you  seem  to  wish  an  answer  to  your 

ridiculous  question " 

The  sharp  note  of  the  electric  bell  broke 
in  upon  the  sHght  pause  which  she  made 
to  weigh  her  words. 

"Someone  for  me!"  cried  Loretta,  and 
she  ran  to  the  tube.  But  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  to  say  "Continued  in  our  next! 
The  offer  is  good  for  a  week." 

Constance  felt  the  inclination  to  throw  the 
scrap-book  at  her  head.  The  next  moment 
she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  allowing  her 
equanimity  to  be  disturbed,  and  began  to 
rehabilitate  the  interrupted  sentence.  What 
had  she  been  going  to  say  ?  It  dawned  upon 
her  that,  curiously  enough,  she  had  not  form- 
ulated the  conclusion.  Meantime  Loretta 
was  going  through  the  functions  of  whisthng 
down  the  tube  and  receiving  the  message. 
The  surprising  import  of  her  next  words 
roused  Constance  from  a  brown  study. 

"Talk  of  the  devil!  It's  a  messenger 
from  Mr.  Perry's.  Somebody's  ill  and  I'm 
wanted.     The  boy's  coming  up." 


Somebody  ill !  It  must  be  Mrs.  Perry. 
The  few  moments  of  suspense  which  elapsed 
before  the  district  messenger- boy  arrived 
seemed  interminable  to  Constance.  Loretta 
had  opened  the  door  and  the  tramp  of  his 
ascent  sounded  leisurely.  When  he  ap- 
peared he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast- 
pocket and  produced  a  letter. 

"It's  for  Mrs.  Stuart,"  he  said,  guard- 
edly. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Stuart,"  said  Constance. 
"I  was  told  to  ring  at  your  bell  first,  and 
if  you  was  asleep  or  didn't  answer  the  tube 
to  try  the  other  lady." 

Constance  read  the  brief  contents  of  the 
note  with  perturbation.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Perry,  informing  her  that  on  his  return 
home  he  had  found  his  mother  stricken 
with  paralysis,  that  the  doctor  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  that  a  trained-nurse  was 
necessary.  He  had  thought  of  Loretta; 
would  Constance  send  her  if  disengaged? 
"Oh,  Loretta,  dear  Mrs.  Perry  is  seri- 
ously ill — a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Perry 
asks  you  to  come  to  her  at  once." 

"  I'll  be  ready  to  start  in  a  few  minutes," 
answered  Loretta,  briskly. 

"We  will  both  go,"  added  Constance,  as 
though  to  herself.  "  There  may  be  some- 
thing I  can  do. "  She  turned  t  o  the  messen- 
ger:  "  Return  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  tell 
the  gendeman  that  we— wait  a  moment." 
She  tore  the  sheet  of  note-paper  apart  and 
seating  herself  at  the  table  wrote  hastily  on 
the  blank  half  in  pencil:  "Loretta  will 
come  at  once,  and  I  shall  accompany  her. 
My  heart  grieves  for  you,  my  dear  friend." 
She  folded  it  and  bent  down  one  corner. 
"Give  him  this,"  she  said,  "and  please  make 
haste." 

At  this  time  in  Benham  the  doctrine  was 
firmly  estabHshed  that  sewage  must  be 
diverted  from  the  sources  of  water  supply 
used  for  drinking  purposes,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  not  every  woman  able  to  read  and 
write  is  quaHfied  to  teach  school  was  being 
gradually,  if  grudgingly,  admitted  to  be  not 
altogether  un-American.  So  swift  had  been 
the  change  of  attitude  toward  special  knowl- 
edge that  there  had  even  been  a  revolution 
in  regard  to  the  theory  advocated  by  the 
original  board  of  trustees  of  the  Silas  S. 
Parsons  Free  Hospital  that  every  woman  is 
a  born  nurse,  and  is  competent,  after  a  fort- 
night's training  at  the  utmost,  to  take  charge 
of  the  sickest  patients.   Those  famihar  with 
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affairs  in  Benham  will  recall  that  the  orig- 
inal ruling  spirit  of  that  institution  was 
Mrs.  Selma  Lyons,  wife  of  United  States 
Senator  Lyons.    She  disapproved  of  special 
training  and  was  a  strong  champion  of  the 
principle  that  an   A.merican  woman  with 
aspirations  is  more  likely  to  be  fettered  than 
helped  by  conventional  standards,  and  that 
individuaHty  should  be  given  free  play  in 
order  to  attain  brilliant  results.  Yet  though 
this  principle  was  reverenced  at  first  in  the 
employment  of  nurses  for   the   hospital, 
progress,  that   stern   derider  even  of   the 
American  woman,  gradually  set  it  at  naught 
during  the  period  when  Mrs:  Lyons  was 
resident  in  Washington  and  unable  to  give 
that  close  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  which  she  desired.    It  so  hap- 
pened that  after  her  husband's  defeat  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term  through  the  hostihty  of 
Horace  Elton,  one  of  the  financial  mag- 
nates of  that  section  of  the  country,  who  har- 
bored a  grudge  against  him  for  alleged  du- 
pHcity  when  Governor,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  threw  a  sop  to  the  defeated 
candidate  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish  mission. 
Selma,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
chastise  her  enemies  and  to  reestablish  what 
she  regarded  as  true  American  social  prin- 
ciples, was  sorry  to  leave  Washington,  but 
she  found  some  consolation  in  the  thought 
of  introducing  American  ethical  standards 
at  a  foreign  court,  especially  of  deahng  a 
death-blow  to  bull-fights  by  her  personal 
influence.     She  was  obhged,  however,  to 
relax  considerably  her  vigilance  in  regard  to 
the  hospital;  even  to  consent  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  board  of  trustees.     This  in  its 
new  form  presently  adopted  what  the  mem- 
bers regarded  as  modern  methods.     Mrs. 
Wilson  had  been  one  of  the  recent  additions 
to  the  body.  Yet,  under  her  regimen,  though 
every  apphcant  for  a  nurse's  diploma  was 
obhged  to  serve  a  rigorous  apprenticeship 
of  two  years  at  the  hospital,  the  idea  of 
scrutinizing  the  antecedents  and  previous 
education  of    the  young  women  offering 
themselves  was  still  novel.     Selma  would 
have  regarded  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  as 
aristocratic  and  hostile  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.     Now — but  a  few 
years  later — such  a  system  of  scrutiny  is  in 
vogue  in  Benham ;  but  at  the  date  of  Loretta 
Davis's  admittance  to  the  Silas  S.  Parsons 
Free  Hospital,  though  it  doubtless  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  that  her  candidate  was  not 


ideal,  she  had  not  demurred.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  girl  a  chance  to  redeem  herself  in 
this  field  of  usefulness. 

Similarly,  though  Constance  might  not 
have  picked  out  her  neighbor  for  this  par- 
ticular service,  she  felt  only  thankfulness 
that  Loretta  was  disengaged,  and  that  they 
were  able  to  betake  themselves  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Perry's  bed-side.     The  old  dame  em- 
ployed to  look  after  the  baby  in  Loretta's 
absence   was    still    available.      Constance 
waked  her,  and  requested  her  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her  own  children  in  case  she  were 
away  all  night.     After  their  arrival  at  their 
destination,  however,  it  was  soon  clear  to 
Constance  that  there  was  nothing  she  could 
do.   Mrs.  Perry  had  not  regained  conscious- 
ness, and  the  physician  in  attendance  was 
non-committal  as  to  the  outcome.     So  Gor- 
don informed  them  briefly,  and  Constance 
was  left  in  the  library  to  her  own  reflections 
while  he  showed  Loretta  to  her  post.     She 
was  not  sorry  that  she  had  come ;  but  much 
as  she  wished  to  remain,  plainly  she  would 
be  in  the  way.     Loretta  was  trained,  and 
was  the  proper  person  to  be  in  the  sick-room. 
Yet  she  would  not  go  until  Mr.  Perry  re- 
turned.   He  might  have  instructions  for  the 
morrow  concerning  the  changes  in  his  plans 
consequent  upon  his  mother's  illness.     Be- 
sides, she  wished  to  express  more  specifically 
her  desire  to  be  of  any  possible  service. 

Gordon  returned  before  long.  He  put  out 

his  hand  as  though  they  had  not  met  already. 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  message  of 

sympathy,"  he  said. 

''  There  is  no  change  ?  " 

"  None.     It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. ' ' 

"Yet " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  may  recover,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  methods  of  modern  science ;  but  what 
would  the  only  possible  recovery  mean  to  a 
woman  hke  her?  Merely  durance  vile.  No 
— one's  natural  impulse,  of  course,  is  to  hold 
on  to  one  we  love — to  delay  the  parting  at 
any  price.  The  doctors  must  have  their  way. 
But  when  I  allow  myself  to  think,  I  know  it 
would  be  best  for  her  not  to  wake  again. 
She  would  prefer  it.     You  know  that." 

"Yes,  she  would  prefer  it,"  Constance 
murm.ured.  "I  must  not  keep  you  from 
her,"  she  added. 

"Please  stay  a  little.  I  can  do  nothing.  It 
hurts  me  to  see  her  so  unlike  herself,  though 
the  doctor  savs  she  is  not  suffering."     He 
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glanced  at  the  clock  apprehensively.  ''  It  is 
getting  late,  I  know;  but  you  must  not  go 
■  quite  yet.  I  will  telephone  for  a  carriage 
presently.  I  must  give  you  directions  as  to 
what  to  do  at  the  office  to-morrow  in  case  I 
should  not  be  there."  Then,  as  though  he 
divined  what  was  in  her  thoughts,  he  said, 
"  I  was  glad  when  I  knew  you  were  coming. 
I  said  to  myself,  '  if  my  mother  should  re- 
cover consciousness,  the  sight  of  Constance 
at  her  bedside  would  do  her  more  good  than 
any  medicine.'" 

^  He  had  never  before  employed  her  Chris- 
tian name  in  her  presence.  The  use  of  it 
now  seemed  to  her  to  put  a  seal  upon  the 
bond  of  their  friendship.  He  was  become, 
indeed,  a  wise  older  brother  whom  it  de- 
lighted her  to  serve. 

''But  you  will  come  to-morrow  ?  "  he  said. 
"  If  I  may.     I  should  hke  to  be  near  her. 
I  hate  to  feel  helpless  where  she  is  con- 
cerned." 

"  We  are  both  helpless.  What  a  mother 
she  has  been  to  me !  I  owe  everything  to 
her.  Truth  has  been  her  divinity,  truth — 
truth — and  she  has  had  the  courage  to  Hve 
up  to  what  she  beHeved."  He  paused. 
Evidently  his  spirit  quailed  before  the  im- 
pending future.  "  And  now  she  is  slipping 
away  from  me.  The  common  destiny.  But 
she  is  my  mother.  I  wonder  where  she  is 
going — what  is  to  become  of  all  that  energy 
and  clear-headedness.  Modern  science  tells 
us  that  force  never  perishes.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  imagine  my  mother's  individuahty  at  an 
end  as  it  is  to  convince  one's  self  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death  that  the  grave  is  not  master." 
He  sighed  and  turned  to  hide  a  tear. 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

The  hnes  rose  to  Constance's  hps  and  she 
repeated  them.  They  were  not  symbolic  of 
her  church ;  rather  they  were  a  text  from  the 
universal  hope  of  mankind.  She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  any  more  orthodox  definition 
would  have  jarred  upon  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  softly.  "It  is  so 
easy  in  this  age  of  conscientious  investigation 
to  reject  everything  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  human  reason.  Death  is  no  greater  a 
mystery  than  birth.  We  know  not  whence 
we  came,  nor  whither  we  go.  But  when  the 
world  ceases  to  beheve  that  there  is  some 
answer  to  it  all  w^orthy  of  our  aspirations,  it 


will  be  time  for  this  planet  to  become  a 
frozen  pole  again.     You  women  are  apt  to 
bear  that  in  mind  more  faithfully  than  we," 
he  added,  hfting  his  eyes  to  hers.    "  Come,'" 
he  said,  "we  must  not  forget  to-morrow;  you 
have  work  to  do.     I  must  not  be  selfish." 
^  A  few  minutes  later  he  put  her  in  a  car- 
riage.    In  the  morning  Constance,  imbued 
with  his  speech,  half  hoped  that  she  might 
hear  that  Mrs.  Perry  was  dead.     But  Gor- 
don appeared  at  the  office  about  ten  o'clock 
announcing   that   the  night  had  brought 
a  change  for  the  better.     His  mother  had 
smiled  at  him  recognizingly,  and  faintly 
pressed  his  hand.     Though  she  was  unable 
to  speak,  the  doctor  had  encouraged  him 
to  beheve  that  she  would  do  so.    Constance 
perceived  that  he  was  in  better  spirits,  show- 
ing that,  despite  his  w^ords,  he  was  rejoicing 
that  the  parting  had  been  delayed. 
^  The  improvement  in  Mrs.  Perry's  condi- 
tion continued  for  nearly  three  weeks.   One 
side  of  her  body  was  completely  paralyzed, 
but  she  regained  presently  the  power  to 
utter  a  few  occasional  words,  though  her 
enunciation  was   difficult   to  understand. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  from  her  seizure 
she  was  permitted  to  see  Constance  for  a  few 
minutes.     Soon  after  daily  visits  increasing 
gradually  in  length  were  sanctioned,  and 
Constance,  after  her  duties  at  the  office  were 
over,  was  enabled  to  spend  an  hour  or  more 
at  the  bedside  of  her  friend  before  returning 
to  her  own  home.     This  was  an  agreeable 
arrangement  to  Loretta,  for  it  gave  that 
young  woman  a  breathing  spell — the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  fresh  air  or  to  do  whatever 
she  pleased.   Mrs.  Perry  evidently  dehghted 
in  Constance's  attendance.     She  hstened  to 
reading  with  satisfaction  for  a  time,  but  later 
it  seemed  to  suit  her  better  to  He  quietly,  her 
un maimed  hand  resting  in  or  near  one  of 
Constance's,  while  the  latter  now  and  then 
broke  the  twihght  silence  by  recounting  the 
news  of  the  day.     "  I  like  the  sound  of  your 
voice,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Constance. 
"It  is  refreshing  and  musical  as  a  brook." 
Occasionally  Gordon  joined  them,  but  he 
would  never  permit  Constance  to  rehnquish 
her  seat  beside  the  bed  in  his  favor. 

"  My  turn  comes  later,"  he  said.  "  I  tuck 
my  mother  up  for  the  night." 

Mrs.  Perry  seemed  to  enjoy  especially  the 
days  when  they  were  there  together.  She 
would  turn  her  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  as 
though  she  delighted  in  them  equally.     But 
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only  once  did  she  make  any  reference  to 
whkt  may  have  been  in  her  thoughts  con- 
cerning their  joint  presence.  It  was  m  the 
third  week  of  her  illness,  and  what  she  said 
was  spoken  low  to  Constance  though  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  audible  to  them  both. 
"You  must  take  good  care  of  him,  dear, 
when  I  am  gone." 

It  was  one  of  her  best  days  as  regards 
articulation,  so  there  was  no  room  for  mis- 
understanding. The  words  were  harm- 
less enough,  and  Constance  took  them_  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  they  were  appHcable. 
"  I  shall  stay  with  him  as  long  as  he  will 
keep  me,  you  may  rely  on  that,  Mrs. 
Perry,"  she  responded,  brightly. 

A  pleasant  smile  came  over  the  old  lady's 
face  and  she  looked  in  the  direction  of  her 
son  Her  mouth  twitched.  ''  Do  you  hear 
what  she  says,  Gordon?"  There  was  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  her  voice  which  doubt- 
less was  not  lost  on  him.  His  back  was  to 
the  Hght  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
shadow  to  cover  his  mental  processes. 

"I  regard  it  as  impossible  that  Con- 
sta-nce  and  I  should  ever  drift  apart,"  he 

said. 

His  sphinx-like  reply  seemed  to  be  reas- 
suring to  the  invahd.  She  lay  Uke  one  serene- 
ly satisfied,  and  did  not  pursue  the  subject 
further.     As  for  Constance,  she  noticed  the 
use  by  Mr.  Perry  of  her  Christian  name 
again,  but  it  seemed  to  her  only  fitting  and 
friendly.     She  did  not  need  his  assurance  to 
feel  that  they  were  not  likely  to  drift  apart, 
but  it  was  dehghtf ul  to  hear  it  from  his  lips. 
When  Mrs.  Perry's  seeming  convales- 
cence had  reached  a  stage  at  which  the 
doctor  was  on  the  point  of  sending  her  out 
to  drive,  a  second  attack  of  her  malady  oc- 
curred and  brought  the  end.     She  became 
unconscious  at  once,  and  passed  away  within 
a  few  hours.     On  the  afternoon  after  the 
funeral  Constance  returned  to  the  house 
with  Loretta  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
collect  and   bring    away  her  belongings. 
Gordon  was  closeted  in  his  library  alone 
with  his  sorrow,  and  the  two  women  moving 
noiselessly  through  the  silent  house  made 
but  a  brief  stay.     While  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Lincoln  Chambers  a  newsboy  en- 
tered  the   street-car    crying    the    evening 
papers.     Loretta  having  bought  one  made 
an  ejaculation. .    Absorbed  in  what  she  had 
discovered,  she  paid  no  heed  at  first  to  Con- 
stance's glance  of  interrogation,  but  read 


with  an  avidity  which  seemed  breathless. 
Then  she  thrust  the  sheet  under  her  com- 
panion's eyes,  and  pointing  to  a  column 
bristUng  with  large  head-hnes,  exclaimed: 
"Here  it  is  at  last;  a  full  account  of  the 
divorce  proceedings  with  their  pictures,  and 
a  picture  of  her.  It's  a  worse  affair  than 
anyone  imagined.  It  says  Paul  Howard 
and  his  wife  are  mixed  up  in  it,  and  there's 
something  about  a  pistol  going  off  at  New- 
port. I  haven't  read  it  all  yet.  But  look 
—look!" 

Loretta's  demeanor  suggested  not  merely 
excitement,  but  a  sort  of  saturnine  glee,  so 
that  Constance  turned  from  the  printed  page 
toward  her  as  though  seeking  to  fathom  its 
cause,  then  back  to  the  newspaper,  the  cap- 
itals of  which  told  their  sensational  story 
with  flaring  offensiveness. 

"  I  won't  read  it  now,  Loretta.  I'll  wait 
until  we  get  home.  What  a  cruel  shame 
it  is  that  the  press  has  got  hold  of  it." 

Loretta  gave  a  questioning  jerk  to  h6r 
shoulders.  "  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
knew  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  hush  it  up. 
How  could  she  expect  to?  Besides—"  She 
did  not  finish  her  sentence.  Instead,  she 
wagged  her  head,  as  one  in  possession  of  a 
secret  and  grinned  knowingly.  "I'll  tell  you 
something,  some  day.  But  not  now— not 
now."  Then  she  reassumed  control  of  the 
newspaper,  saving,  "  Well,  if  you  don't  care 
to  read  it,  I  do.  There  are  three  columns." 
She  uttered  the  last  words  as  though  she 
were  announcing  treasure-trove. 

But  the  ellipsis  had  left  no  doubt  as  to 
her  attitude,  which  led  Constance  to  re- 
mark on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "  Neither 
of  us  would  Uke  to  have  our  misfortunes 
paraded  before  the  world.  I  know  what  it 
means;  how  it  cuts  and  stings." 

Loretta  looked  up  admiringly.     "When 
your  husband  ran  away?" 
"Yes." 

"And  vour  picture  appeared?" 
"  No,  not  that,  thank  heavens  '. "      ^ 
Loretta  laughed  indulgently.      "  You're 
queer,  Constance.   You're  so  scared  of  pub- 
hcity.     I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit  having  my 
picture  in  the  papers.  What's  more,  I  don't 
beUeve  she  does.    This  divorce  had  to  come 
out  sooner  or  later.     I  shouldn't  wonder  m 
the  least,"  she  added,  boldly, "  if  she  lets  the 
reporters  know  when  she  has  a  new  photo- 
graph taken.   By  the  way,  I  went  to  see  her." 
Constance  knew  at  once  what  she  meant, 
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and  the  dismay  and  curiosity  inspired  by 
the  announcement  rose  paramount  to  her 
other  f  eehngs  of  protest. 
"When?" 

''  It  surprises  you,  doesn't  it  ?     I  went  on 
two  of  those  afternoons  when  you  sat  with 
Mrs.  Perry.     And  I  saw  her,  too.     The  first 
time  the  butler  said  she  was  engaged.     He 
tried  to  shunt  me  off  the  same  way  again,  but 
I  was  too  smart  for  him.     'Tell  her  Loretta 
Davis  is  very  anxious  to  talk  with  her  on 
business,'!  said,  and  the  message  came  back 
that  she'd  be  down  presently.    Between  my 
baby  and  my  nurse's  work  it  wasn't  hard  to 
find  the  business,  and  then  I  told  her  plump 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  about  her  daughter.     At 
that  she  colored  up— you  ought  to  have  seen 
her,  and  looked  as  though  she  had  swallowed 
a  steel  rod.     Said  she,  '  I  appreciate  your 
desire  to  be  sympathetic,  Loretta,  but  that 
is  a  subject  I  cannot  discuss  with  anyone, 
please.'"     Loretta  spoke  mincingly,"^  evi- 
dently aiming  to  reproduce  Mrs.  Wilson's 
exquisiteness  of  manner  and  speech.  "  Said 
I,  '  I  thought  it  might  make  you  feel  better 
to  talk  it  over  with  someone.     It  would  me, 
I    know.'     But   it   wasn't   any   use.     She 
wouldn't,  and  she  sort  of  froze  me;  and 
pretty  soon  we  both  got  up,  I  to  go,  and  she 
to  have  me  go.     However,  now  it's  all  out, 
and  everyone  will  be  talking  about  it." 

"But  not  with  her.  I  warned  you  that 
she  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Yes,  you  warned  me.  And  I  don't 
mind  saying  I  think  she  needn't  have  been 
so  stiff,  seeing  I  told  her  everything  when  I 
was  in  trouble.  Anyhow,  I  saw  the  house 
again  and  her,  and  now  there's  a  new  pict- 
ure of  her  in  the  paper,  and  the  thing  is 
going  to  make  a  big  sensation,  if  what's 
printed  here  is  true,  and  I  guess  it  is." 
She  nodded  her  head  with  a  repetition  of 
her  air  of  mystery.  "There  are  the  facts 
you  said  we  ought  to  wait  for." 

"  But  you  seem  almost  glad,"  Constance 
could  not  refrain  from  remarking.  "You 
stated  you  went  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson  because 
you  were  sorry  for  her." 

"So  I  did;  so  I  am.  I'm  dreadfully 
sorry  for  her.  I'd  do  anything  to  help  her, 
but  I  can't;  and  she  won't  let  me  show  my 
sympathy.  But  since  the  thing  has  hap.- 
pened,  I'm  glad  it's  exciting." 

Constance  looked  puzzled.  "I  don't 
think  I  understand." 

"I  enjoy  sensations,  and  big  head-hnes. 


They  tone  me  up.  You're  different,  I  guess. " 
A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to  her,  for 
she  regarded  Constance  for  a  moment  as  a 
doctor  might  look  at  a  patient,  then  she 
thrust  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  jacket 
and  produced  a  small  bottle  which  contained 
white  tablets.     "When  I  feel  low  in  my 
mind— done  up— I  take  one  of  these." 
"  What  are  they  ?  " 
Something  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  hos- 
pital recommended.     They  do  the  work." 
While  deHvering  this  not  altogether  candid 
response,  Loretta  unscrewed  the  stopper 
and  emptying  a  tablet  on  to  her  palm  swal- 
lowed it,  then  offered  the  bottle  to  her  com- 
panion.    "Have  one?" 
Constance  shook  her  head. 
"  Well,  the  next  time  you  feel  fagged,  ask 
me  for  one."    An  instant  later  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  exclaiming,  "Why,  here  we  are.! 
We  ought  to  get  out." 

It  was  even  so.    The  interest  of  their  con- 
versation  had   been   such   that  they  had 
neglected  to  notice  the  flight  of  time  or  to 
observe  where  they  were.     As  the  car  was 
virtually  at  the  point  where  they  wished  it 
to  stop,  Loretta  hurried  toward  the  door, 
signalhng  to  the  conductor  as  she  did  so; 
but  she  failed  to  catch  his  eye,  for  he  hap- 
pened to  be  absorbed  by  an  organ-grinder 
on  the  other  side  of  the  car  from  that  on 
which  they  were  to  get  off.     The  car  was 
moving  slowly,  and,  though  she  had  her 
hand-bag,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  spring 
to  the  ground  without  further  ado.    She  did 
so  successfully,  landing  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  crossing.   Constance,  who  was  following 
close  behind,  heard  the  voice  of  the  conduct- 
or, "  Wait,  lady,  until  the  car  stops,"  and  the 
jingle  of  the  bell,  but  she  disdained  to  heed 
it.     She  jumped  lightly,  but  somehow  the 
heel  of  her  boot  caught  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  or  she  sHpped.     At  all  events  her 
impetus  was  thwarted,  and  instead  of  land- 
ing on  her  feet,  she  pitched  forward,  strik- 
ing her  forehead  on  the  pavement. 

XVIII 


HEN  Constance  came  to  her- 
self she  was  in  her  own  bed. 
It  appeared  that  she  had 
been  carried  insensible  into 
a  drug  store,  and  thence  to 
Lincoln  Chambers,  which 
were  close  at  hand.  A  doctor  presently  re- 
stored her  consciousness,  but  he  gave  im- 
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perative  instructions  that  she  was  to  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  or  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  of  the  nervous  shock.  It 
was  the  second  day  before  her  countenance 
expressed  recognition  of  Mrs.  Harrity,  the 
pensioner  who  looked  after  the  children,  and 
who  sat  sewing  at  her  bedside.  Even  then 
her  senses  shrank  from  every  effort,  and 
having  learned  by  a  question  or  two  that 
she  had  fallen,  and  that  the  children  were 
well,  she  lapsed  into  a  comatose  state.  When 
she  emerged  from  this  she  was  very  weak, 
but  her  mind  was  clear.  She  could  not  bear 
the  Hght,  however.  Her  eyes  burned  with  a 
stinging  pain  whenever  they  encountered  it, 
and  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  physi- 
cian's orders  that  she  remain  in  a  dark  room 
for  a  week. 

Her  first  inquiry  after  her  mind  was  able 
to  focus  itself  was  whether  word  had  been 
sent  to  the  ofhce.  She  was  told  that  Lor- 
etta  had  done  this  by  telephone;  that  Mr. 
Perry  had  called  promptly,  and  that  the  roses 
on  the  table  were  from  him.  Mrs.  Harrity 
seemed  proud  of  the  visit  and  the  gift. 

"  He  told  me  to  say  you  weren't  to  worry, 
and  to  take  all  the  time  you  need  to  get 
well.  He's  a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman, 
Mrs.  Stuart,  and  wanted  to  know  every- 
thing the  doctor  had  said." 

Mrs.  Harrity  was  proud  also  of  the  fact 
that  Loretta  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
a  new  patient.  She  was  proudest  of  all 
of  apiece  of  intelUgence,  or  rather  prophecy, 
which  Loretta  had  let  fall  the  day  after  the 
accident,  which  she  hastened  to  impart  to 
Constance  the  first  moment  the  latter  ap- 
peared able  to  take  it  in. 

"  She  says  as  how  you  ought  to  get  big 
damages  from  the  railroad." 

"  But  I'm  not  much  hurt,  am  I ?"  asked 
Constance. 

The  dame  perceived  that  she  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  doctor's  orders.  Yet  now  she 
could  conscientiously  reheve  her  patient's 
natural  solicitude. 

"Mercy,  no.  You've  broken  nothing. 
You're  only  shook  up.  And  it  hasn't  hurt 
your  good  looks  a  mite.  But,"  she  added, 
still  conscientious,  "the  doctor  says  it's 
your  nerves,  and  nerves  are  most  as  good 
as  bones  before  a  jury,  especially  if  one 
has  a  smart  lawyer  handy  as  you  have." 
Constance  sat  up  in  bed.  Instead  of 
being  a  comfort,  as  was  intended,  the 
broad  hint  distressed  her. 


"  I  don't  wish  any  damages.  It  was  my 
own  fault.  I  jumped  before  the  car  stopped. 
It  was  very  silly.  I  only  want  to  get  well." 
The  dread  of  a  tedious  convalescence 
was  already  haunting  her  reviving  faculties. 
Her  absence  from  the  ofhce  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  Mr.  Perry,  and  confinement 
at  home  for  more  than  a  few  days  would 
prove  a  disastrous  inroad  on  her  resources. 
She  must  hasten  to  recover. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Harrity  was  looking 
blank  at  the  reception  accorded  to  what 
she  had  supposed  would  be  a  nerve  tonic 
to  the  sufferer.     She  repHed  stanchly : 

"  She  says  different.    She's  ready  to  go  on 
the  stand  and  swear  against  the  company. 
You're  all  right,  darhng.     Smell  them  flow- 
ers, and  he  down  Hke  a  good  girl.    The  doc- 
tor says  you  must  keep  still  and  not  talk." 
So  saying,  she  pushed  a  httle  nearer  the 
vase  of  roses,  one  of  which  Constance  had 
reached  with  her  outstretched  hand  in  the 
dark.     Constance's  impulse  had  been  to 
detach  it  from  its  fellows  so  as  to  enjoy  its 
fragrance  at  close  range.     But  the  larger 
opportunity  afforded  her,  or  else  the  joggmg 
of  her  purpose,  changed  her  mind.^    She 
bent  forward  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
cool  rose  leaves  inhaled  their  rich  perfume. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  send  them," 
she  murmured,  as  though  in  monologue. 
Then  appreciating  for  the  first  time  her 
weakness  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow. 
She  said  to  herself  that  he  was  such  a  friend 
that  he  would  make  the  best  of  her  ab- 
sence for  a  week  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
she  would  be  herself 'again.     But  what  a 
fool  she  had  been  to  jump;  to  take  such  a 
risk,  she  a  grown  woman  with  children  !  She 
ought  to  have  known  better;  she  was  get- 
ting middle-aged,  and  she  must  be  more 
staid.    Still  it  was  some  consolation  to  know 
she  had  not  broken  her  nose. 

A  note  received  from  Mr.  Perry  twenty- 
four  hours  later  and  read  to  her  by  her 
little  daughter  reassured  her  as  to  his  in- 
dulgence in  respect  to  her  absence.  AH  her 
interest  now  became  centred  on  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  she  made  sundry  attempts  to 
bring  the  doctor  to  book  as  to  the  date  when 
she  would  be  able  to  resume  work  again, 
which  he  smiHngly  evaded.  She  was  con- 
scious, however,  of  increasing  bodily  vigor, 
which  was  comforting.  The  inability  of  her 
eves  to  endure  the  Hght  was  her  chief  dis- 
comfort, a  condition  which  her  physician 
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appeared  to  her  to  ignore,  until  he  arrived 
one  morning  with  a  brother  practitioner, 
who  proved  to  be  an  ocuhst,  and  who  had 
brought  with  him  some  of  the  apparatus  of 
his  specialty  for  the  purpose  of  a  diagnosis. 
Constance  could  not  bear  the  sphinx-hke 
urbanities  which  followed  the  examination. 
She  felt  possessed  by  a  desire  to  have  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs  revealed  to  her. 
She  lifted  her  head,  and  addressing  her  own 
doctor,  said: 

"  I  should  Hke  to  know  the  truth,  please. 
Do  not  conceal  anything.  It  will  be  much 
worse  for  me  to  find  out  later  that  some- 
thing has  been  kept  back." 
^  The  family  physician  looked  at  the  spe- 
cialist as  much  as  to  say  that  he  proposed  to 
throw  the  burden  on  him,  but  he  answered, 
I'  So  far  as  your  general  physical  condition 
is  concerned,  you  are  practically  well,  Mrs. 
Stuart.  All  the  brain  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, and  there  are  no  lesions  of  any 
kind.  It  is  now  simply  a  question  of  nerves 
— and  your  eyes.  Dr.  Dale  can  speak  more 
authoritatively  about  the  latter." 

Dr.  Dale,  the  ocuhst,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  hfe,  with  precise  methods  and  a  closely 
cut  Van  Dyke  beard,  hesitated  briefly,  as 
though  he  were  analyzing  his  patient,  then 
said  with  courteous  incisiveness — "  It  is  a 
question  of  nerves,  as  Dr.  Baldwin  has  ex- 
plained. The  nerves  affected  in  your  case 
are  those  of  the  eyes.  Since  you  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Mrs.  Stuart. 
I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  know  the  truth,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  you  that  by  the  end  of  six  months,  if 
you  give  your  eyes  entire  rest,  their  weak- 
ness will  be  cured,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
use  them  as  freely  as  before." 

He  had  rather  the  air  of  conferring  a 
benefit  than  of  pronouncing  a  sentence, 
and  Constance  received  his  statement  in 
that  spirit. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  will  be  as 
careful  as  I  can." 

"The  condition  of  your  cure,"  the  spe- 
ciahst  continued,  with  pohte  relentless- 
ness,  "  is  that  you  abstain  from  using  them 
altogether." 

Constance  experienced  a  thrill  of  con- 
cern.    "  Which  means  ?  " 

"It  means,  Mrs.  Stuart,  that  you  must  not 
sew,  read,  write,  or  undertake  any  form  of 
apphcation  where  the  eyes  are  a  factor." 


She  could  not  beheve  her  ears.  "  I  am  a 
clerk  in  a  law-office.  My  employment  is 
stenography  and  type- writing,"  she  said, 
tentatively. 

He  nodded.  Evidently  he  had  been  in- 
formed. "It  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  continue  it." 

"But  I  must.  I  must  do  my  work.  My 
children  are  dependent  on  it."  Her  tone 
suggested  that  there  could  be  no  answer  to 
such  a  plea. 

"You  cannot.  If  you  do,  you  will  be- 
come bhnd.     I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

The  truth  was  out.  She  lay  dumbfound- 
ed.    "  Blind  ?     Bhnd  ?  "  she  echoed. 

"  But  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  your 
becoming  bhnd  if  you  obey  my  instructions. 
You  will  be  entirely  cured,  as  I  have  said." 
There  was  a  painful  silence.  Her  sen- 
tence was  too  appaUing  to  grasp.  There 
must  be  some  escape  from  it.  "  Six  months  > 
Half  a  year?" 

"  Knowing  your  necessities,  I  have  given 
you  the  shortest  period  that  I  dared  con- 
sistent with  perfect  recovery.  You  will  have 
to  wear  colored  glasses  at  first,"  he  contin- 
ued, seeking  a  business-hke  basis,  "  and  ac- 
custom yourself  to  do  without  them  by  de- 
grees.    I  will  bring  them  to-morrow." 

She  leaned  back  on  her  pillow  bewildered. 
The  trickhng  of  a  tear  into  her  mouth  re- 
niinded  her  that  she  could  not  afford  to  cry, 
though  but  for  the  presence  of  the  doctors 
she  knew  that  she  would  have  burst  into 
sobs.     Her  pHght  demanded  thought,  not 
sorrow.     But  what  could  she  do  ?     What, 
indeed  ?     Yet,  even  as  she  asked  herself  the 
dreadful  question,  she  began  to  nerve  her- 
self not  only  against  breaking  down  at  the 
moment,  but  against  the  threat  of  the  fu- 
ture.    She  would  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  in 
the  teeth  of  all  the  odds,  and  be  able  to  man- 
age somehow.     As  thus  she  reasoned,  swal- 
lowing the  salt  of  her  single  moment  of 
weakness,  she  heard  Dr.  Baldwin  saying: 
"  You  have  had  a  very  fortunate  escape, 
all  things  considered.     It  might  have  been 
much  worse.     You  might  have  disfigured 
yourself  permanently,  which  for  you,"  he 
added  with  a  gallant  bow,  "would  have  been 
a  serious  matter,  indeed. "   As  it  is,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  everything  as  formerly  in 
another  week,  except  use  your  eyes.     Your 
friends  will  look  after  you,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and 
six  months  will  pass  much  more  quickly 
than  you  expect." 
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''I  don't  suppose  they'll  let  me  starve," 
she  found  herself  saying,  though  the  notion 
of  a  return  to  alms  almost  strangled  her 
effort  at  buoyancy,  so  that  the  sprighdiness 
of  her  tone  competed  with  the  water  in  her 
eyes,  as  the  sun  struggles  with  the  rain-pour 
just  before  it  clears  up.  But  she  remem- 
bered that  the  room  was  dark,  and  that  they 
could  not  see  her  tears.  "Wasn't  I  a  fool 
to  jump  off  that  car?" 

"You  were  unlucky,  that's  all.  You 
mustn't  be  too  hard  on  yourself.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  young  to  jump,  and  you 
will  jump  again."  It  was  Dr.  Dale  who 
spoke.  His  enunciation  imparted  a  cleans- 
ing value  to  his  note  of  sympathy,  just  as  it 
had  ruthlessly  epitomized  her  tragedy  a 
few  minutes  before. 

"But  I  am  not  young;  that  is  the  folly 
of  it,"  she  protested. 

The  ocuHst  smiled.  "Excuse  me  if  I 
differ  with  you,"  said  he.  "  You  have  the 
best  years  of  your  hfe  before  you." 

They  left  her  under  the  spell  of  this 
assertion,  which  Hngered  in  her  mind  on 
account  of  its  absurdity,  until  in  sheer  self- 
defence  she  said  to  herself  under  her 
breath  that  she  was  only  thirty-one.  The 
best  years  of  her  life !  And  yet  he  knew 
that  she  was  to  be  deprived  during  half  of 
one  of  them  of  the  joy  of  seeing  and  the 
source  of  her  livelihood.  What  could  he 
mean? 

In  taking  his  departure.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
by  way  of  showing  his  friendhness,  had 
volunteered  to  write  to  her  employer.  "I 
know  Mr.  Perry,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  ex- 
plain to  him  the  situation.  Perhaps  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  your  place  for  you." 

Constance  had  interposed  no  objection. 
It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  elab- 
orate explanation  on  her  part,  and  would, 
moreover,  be  a  guaranty  of  her  later  useful- 
ness.    The  future  would  take  care  of  itself ; 
it  was  the  present  which  stared  her  in  the 
face  and  demanded  an  immediate  answer. 
One  solution  of  her  quandary  was  offered 
to  her  a  few  days  later.     Dr.  Baldwin  had 
given  her  permission  to  get  up  and  resume 
her  ordinary  household  duties  as  soon  as  her 
glasses  arrived,  which  proved  to  be  the  next 
morning,  as  the  ocuHst  had  promised.  Con- 
sequently, she  dressed  herself  and  sat  with 
her  children  in  the  parlor  that  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  day  rose,  bent  on  facing 
the  new  problem  of  existence  with  a  clear 
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brain  and  resigned  spirit.     If  Mr.  Perry 
would  save  her  place  for  her,  so  much  the 
better.     But  obviously  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  in  the  office  until  she  were  cured. 
She  must,  either  through  her  own  energies 
or  the  advice  of  others,  discover  some  em- 
ployment compatible  with  her  infirmity. 
She  might  have  to  accept  help  at  first,  for 
the  money  she  had  on  hand  would  be  needed 
to  pay  the  bill^  of  the  two  physicians,  which 
would  necessarily  be  considerable ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  her  friends  she  would  surely  be 
able  to  find  some  handiwork  which  would 
yield  her  enough  to  keep  her  treasures  well 
fed  and  decently  clothed.   Humihating  as  it 
would  be  to  have  recourse  to  others,  it  was 
clearly  her  duty  to  inform  her  friends  of  her 
predicament,  and  invite  their  counsel.  They 
would  only  thank  her,  she  knew,  and  she  cer- 
tainly was  fortunate  in  having  three  persons, 
to  whom  she  felt  at  liberty  to  apply,  so  pleas- 
antly interested  in  her  welfare  as  her  em- 
ployer, Mrs.  Wilson,  and   the    Reverend 
George  Prentiss.   Mr.  Perry  was  to  be  made 
aware  of  what  had  befallen  her,  without 
further  action  on  her  part;  but  she  would 
write  to  the  two  others,  and  soon,  for  the 
thought  was  harassing  her  that  her  employ- 
er, in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  might  try  to 
invent  duties  for  her  at  the  ofhce,  and  give 
her  some  sinecure  in  order  that  she  might 
retain  her  salary.     This  would  be  galling 
to  her  self-respect,  and  was  not  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.     As  the  possibility 
of  it  grew  upon  her  she  became  quite  agi- 
tated ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  hope  of  heading 
off  any  such  attempt  by  him,  she  dictated 
to  her  daughter,  that  afternoon,  letters  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  clergyman,  informing 
them  briefly  what  had  occurred. 

Just  after  the  little  girl  had  returned  from 
putting  these  in  the  letter-box,  and  Con- 
stance was  musing  over  a  cup  of  tea,  a 
messenger  with  a  note  arrived.  It  was  from 
Gordon  Perry,  and  read  by  Henrietta  it  ran 
as  follows:  Might  he  not  cafl  that  evening  ? 
He  had  the  doctor's  permission  to  do  so; 
and  she  was  to  send  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No" 
by  the  bearer.  Now  for  it,  she  thought ;  he 
was  coming  to  overwhelm  her  with  his  cun- 
ning schemes  for  continuing  her  salary.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  protect  herself  by  delay ; 
to  ask  him  to  wait  a  day  or  two  until  she  felt 
stronger.  But  this  would  be  a  subterfuge, 
and,  excepting  that  she  dreaded  his  philan- 
thropy ,  she  yearned  to  see  him.     He  would 
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put  her  in  touch  with  the  world  again,  from 
which  she  had  been  shut  off  too  long.  ''No" 
trembled  on  her  lips,  but  the  fear  of  hurting 
his  feelings  occurred  to  her  in  the  nick  of 
time  as  a  counterbalance  to  her  dread  of 
being  pauperized  by  him,  and  her  natural 
incHnations  found  utterance. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Perry,  yes,"  she  answered,  and 
her  spirits  rose  from  that  moment,  though 
she  resolved  to  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  on  the 
threatened  issue.  She  ascribed  his  coming 
in  the  evening  rather  than  the  afternoon  to 
his  being  busy  at  the  office,  and  as  she  put 
the  children  to  bed  she  reflected  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
visit.  She  made  her  toilette  as  best  she 
could  with  Mrs.  Harrity's  aid,  and  she  in- 
wardly rejoiced  again  that  she  had  not 
broken  her  nose. 

Gordon  arrived  about  half-past  eight. 
The  cheer  which  his  manner  expressed  did 
not  detract  from  its  sympathy.  It  seemed 
to  say  that  he  recognized  and  deplored  her 
misfortune,  but  took  for  granted  her  prefer- 
ence to  face  it  smilingly,  and  not  to  waste 
time  in  superfluous  lamentation.  At  the 
same  time,  she  could  not  but  notice  his 
eager  soHcitude  and  the  ardor  of  his  bear- 
ing, which  was  slightly  disconcerting.  Yet 
he  made  her  tell  him  the  details  of  the  acci- 
dent, hstening  with  the  ear  of  a  lawyer. 
At  the  close  his  brow  clouded  sHghtly  as 
though  her  story  failed  to  coincide  with  his 
prepossessions. 

"You  see  I  haven't  any  case,  have  I?" 
she  said,  divining  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind.  She  cherished  a  half  hope  that  his 
cleverness  might  still  extract  a  just  cause 
of  action  from  her  dehnquency. 
"  Not  on  your  evidence." 
I'  So  I  supposed.  Those  are  the  real  facts. 
I  jumped  before  the  car  stopped,  though 
the  conductor  warned  me,  and  I  heard  the 
bell." 

''That  settles  it;  contributory  negh- 
gence.  But  the  trained  nurse  who  was  with 
you  tells  a  different  story." 

''  Loretta  has  been  to  see  you  ?" 
Yes.  She  came  ostensibly  for  her  pay 
night  before  last.  But  she  seemed  very 
anxious  to  testify  in  court  in  your  favor. 
She  says  the  conductor  wasn't  looking  at 
first,  and  that  he  pushed  you  off  the  car 
just  as  you  were  jumping." 

Constance  shook  her  head.  "She  is 
entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  last  part." 


"  There  is  nothing  to  be  said.  It  struck 
me  that  Miss  Davis,  unhke  most  women, 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  being  a  witness.  It 
was  a  great  event  to  her,  and  she  would  be 
able  to  do  you  a  good  turn."  He  sat  for  a 
moment  pondering  this  diagnosis,  then  with 
a  start,  as  though  he  had  been  surprised  in  a 
trivial  occupation,  exclaimed : 

"But  what  does  it  matter  whether  you 
can  get  paltry  damages  or  not  ?  I  did  not 
come  here  to  consider  that.  I  came  to  talk 
with  you  about  your  future." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  a  tender  ca- 
dence which  was  partly  lost  on  Constance, 
for  she  sprang  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
moment  for  her  to  display  firmness  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  he  was  about  to  broach  a 
scheme  for  retaining  her  in  his  employment. 
"I  must  find  some  other  occupation  for 
the  next  six  months,  of  course.     I  am  for- 
bidden to  use  my  eyes  for  any  purpose.     I 
have  written  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  my  rector, 
thinking  they  may  know  of  some  opening 
or  vacancy  where  I  could  work  with  mv 
hands  or  do  errands  until  my  eyes  are  well." 
Then  noticing  the  curious  smile  with  which 
he  received  this  rather  impetuous  announce- 
ment, and  apprehensive  lest  he  might  be 
hurt  by  her  avowed  reliance  on  others,  she 
added:  "  And  you,  too,  must  be  on  the  look- 
out for  me.     You  may  hear  of  something 
which  would  suit  me." 

''As  for  that,  do  you  suppose  that  because 
your  service  to  me  is  interrupted  I  would 
not  stand  in  the  breach  ?  That  I  would  not 
insist  on  continuing  your  salary  until  you 
were  able  to  return  to  your  post  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  just  like  you  to  wish 
to,"  she  said,  quickly, "  but  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly allow  it.  That's  why  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Prentiss,"  she  added,  not 
averse  to  having  him  know  the  real  reason 
now  that  it  could  serve  her  as  a  shield. 
Her  naive  admission  was  evidently  an 
agreeable  piece  of  intelligence.  ' '  I  took  for 
granted  that  your  salary  would  continue. 
That  was  a  matter  I  did  not  have  in  mind 
in  the  least." 

"It  can't,  I  assure  you." 
He  appeared  entertained  by  her  ada- 
mantine air.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

"It  isn't  an  absence  of  a  week  or  two," 
she  said,  trying  to  show  herself  reasonable. 
"It  will  be  six  months  before  I  am  able  to 
work  again." 

"  A  whole  six.  months  ?  " 
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She  met  the  mockery  in  his  tone  with 
quiet  determination.  "I  could  not  allow 
anyone  to  support  me  for  that  period.  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  must  find  something  to 
do  in  order  to  remain  happy  ?  " 

"  Happy  ?  You  do  not  consider  my  side. 
Do  you  not  see  that  a  haggUng  calendar 
account  of  weeks  and  months  is  not  apph- 
cable  to  such  service  as  you  render  me? 
How  would  the  satisfaction  of  saving  the 
modest  sum  I  pay  you  compare  with  that  I 
should  derive  from  enabling  you  to  get 
well  as  rapidly  as  possible,  untormented  by 
painful  necessities  ?  " 

There  was  a  strange  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  His  rhet- 
oric troubled  her,  and  by  dint  of  it  he  had 
managed  to  make  her  scruples  seem  un- 
generous.    But  she  was  unconvinced. 

"  You  would  be  obHged  to  pay  someone 
else,"  she  repHed  with  cruel  practicaHty. 

"Enough  of  this,"  he  said,  impetuously. 
"  It  is  absurd.  I  have  something  very  dif- 
ferent at  heart.  When  I  spoke  of  your 
future  just  now,  Constance,  it  was  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  come  here,  to-night,  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife — to  say  to  you  that  I 
love  you  devotedly  and  cannot  Hve  without 
you.  This  is  my  errand.  It  is  not  friend- 
ship I  offer,  it  is  not  pity,  it  is  not  esteem 
for  your  gentle,  strong  soul,  it  is  passionate 
human  love." 

He  paused  and  there  was  profound 
silence  in  the  darkened  room  where  they 
could  scarcely  see  each  other's  faces.  Con- 
stance trembled  like  a  leaf.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  card-board  house  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion fell  about  her  ears,  and  she  knew  the 
truth.  These  were  the  sweetest  words  she 
had  ever  hstened  to,  though  they  stabbed 
her  like  a  knife.  "Oh!"  she  whispered, 
"Ohl" 

"Is  it  such  a  surprise,  Constance?"  he 
murmured,  ascribing  her  accents  of  dismay 
to  that  source.  "You  must  have  known 
you  were  very  dear  to  me." 

The  dimness  gave  her  time  to  consider 
how  she  should  deal  with  this  startling 
certainty,  the  music  of  which  was  dancing 
in  her  brain.  The  meaning  of  his  devotion 
was  now  so  clear.  Yet  she  had  never 
guessed  either  his  purpose  or  the  secret  of 
her  own  disconcerting  heart-beats. 

"I  knew  you  were  fond  of  me,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  think 
of  me  as  a  wife." 


"Whv  not?  You  are  beautiful  and 
charming  as  well  as  sweet  and  wise,  and 
I  adore  you." 

"I  liked  to  feel  that  we  should  go  on 
being  dear  friends  for  the  rest  of  our  hves," 
she  answered,  tingUng  with  the  thrill  which 
this  avowal  caused  her. 

From  the  tremor  of  her  speech  he  was 
emboldened  to  regard  the  sigh  which  fol- 
lowed this  simple  voicing  of  the  exact 
truth  as  an  ellipsis  hiding  a  precious  secret. 
"Then  you  love  me,  Constance?" 
Whatever  happened,  why  should  he  not 
know  ?  Why  should  she  deny  herself  that 
ecstasy  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  Gordon,  I  love  you  dearly." 
"And  you  will  be  my  wife?" 
"How  can  I,    Gordon?     You  know  I 
must  not."     There  was  gentle  pleading  in 
her  tone  and  a  tinge  of  renunciating  sad- 
ness. 

"I  mean  presently.  As  soon  as  you 
obtain  a  divorce." 

The  ugly  word  brought  back  reality. 
"  Oh,  no,  we  must  put  it  from  us.  It  is  a 
delightful  vision,  but  we  must  dismiss  it 
forever." 

"Why?"  he  asked,  with  the  resonance 
of  vigorous  manhood. 

"Because  it  would  be  an  offence." 
"  Against  what  ?  " 

"The  eternal  fitness  of  things."  This 
phrase  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  rose  to  her  lips 
again  as  a  shibboleth.  "  I  have  made  my 
mistake,"  she  murmured.  "I  must  suffer 
the  penalty  of  it." 

"  Never  1 "  he  ejaculated.  "  It  would  be 
monstrous — monstrous." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  While 
he  gazed  at  her  ardently  he  was  seeking 
command  of  himself  so  as  to  plead  his 
cause  with  discriminating  lucidity.  To 
her  darkened  sight  imagination  pictured 
a  swift  river  of  fire  flowing  between  them, 
across  which  they  could  touch  their  finger- 
tips, but  no  more. 

"  Do  not  think,"  he  said,"  that  I  have  not 
considered  this  question  from  your  side. 
It  has  been  in  my  thoughts  night  and  day 
for  months.  The  idea  of  divorce  is  repug- 
nant to  you — though  you  have  ceased  to 
love  the  husband  who  deeply  wronged  you. 
You  shrink  even  more  from  marrying  again 
because  your  children's  father  is  still  alive. 
If  he  were  dead,  the  bar  would  be  removed, 
and  you  would  not  hesitate.  I  appeal  to  your 
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common  sense,  Constance.  What  sound 
reason  is  there  why  you  should  sacrifice  your 
happiness— the  happiness  of  us  both  ?  " 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  common  sense — 
is  it  ?  "  It  was  a  faltering  query  which  fol- 
lowed the  assertion.  "  The  question  is,  what 
is  right?" 

_  "  Amen  to  that ! "  he  cried.     "  Yes,  right, 
right.     And  who  says  it  is  not  right  ?  " 

She  had  been  so  sure  she  would  never 
marry  again  that  she  had  never  sought 
exact  knowledge  of  her  church's  attitude 
in  this  regard,  and  yet  now  she  had  her 
fears.     She  knew  that  no  Roman  CathoHc 
could  marry  again   during   the   hfe   of  a 
divorced  husband  or  wife,  except  by  special 
dispensation,  and  she  was  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing reluctance  of  the  officials  of  her 
own   church   in   this   country  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  marriage  service  to  the  re- 
marriage of  divorced  persons;  but  she  had 
never  examined  the  church  canon  on  the 
subject,  for  she  had  flattered  herself  that 
she  would  never  need  to.     Discussions  of 
the  topic  which  she  had  hstened  to  or  read 
had  played  like  Hghtnings  around  her  obhv- 
ious  head,  but  had  served  merely  to  inten- 
sify her  repugnance  to  the  blatant  divorces 
and  double-quick  marriages,  which  she  had 
seen   heralded   from   time  to  time  in  the 
daily  press,  and  which  had  recently  been 
brought  home  to  her  with  pecuhar  force 
by  the  events  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  family  circle. 
Now  the  flare  of  the  hghtning  was  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  her  brain  was  numb  with  the 
emotion  of  the  personal  shock. 

"  Would  Mr.  Prentiss  marry  me  to  you  ?  " 
she  asked,  seeking  as  usual  the  vital  issue. 
"Your    clergyman?"      His   query   was 
merely  to  gain  time.     But  he  loved  direct- 
ness, too.     "Suppose  that  he  would  not, 
there  are  plenty  of  clergymen  who  would." 
"  But  he  is  my  clergyman." 
Gordon   moved   his   chair   nearer,    and 
bending  forward,  took  her  hand' in  both  of 
his. 

"  Dearest,  this  question  is  for  you  and  me 
to  settle,  not  for  any  outsider.  It  must  bear 
the  test  of  right  and  wrong,  as  you  say,  but  I 
ask  you  to  look  at  it  as  an  inteUigent  human 
being,  as  the  sane,  noble-hearted  American 
woman  you  are.  The  State — the  consid- 
ered law  of  the  community  in  which  we  Hve 
— gives  you  the  right  to  a  divorce  and  free- 
dom to  marry  again.  Who  stands  in  the  way  ? 
Your    clergyman  —  the   representative    of 


your  church.  The  church  erects  a  standard 
of  conduct  of  its  own  and  asks  you  to  sacri- 
fice your  Hfe  to  it.  It  is  the  Church  against 
the^  State — against  the  people.  It  is  super- 
stition and  privilege  against  common  sense 
and  justice.  I  should  like  to  prove  to  you 
by  arguments  how  truly  this  is  so." 

"  But  I  would  rather  not  listen  to  your 
arguments  now,"  she  interposed.  "I  am 
on  your  side  already.  My  heart  is,  and— 
I  think  my  common  sense." 

His  pulses  gave  a  bound.  "  Then  noth- 
ing can  keep  us  apart !"  he  cried,  pressing 
his  lips  upon  her  hands  and  kissing  them 
again  and  again.  ''You  are  mine,  we  be- 
long to  one  another.  Why  should  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  starve  her  being  on 
such  a  plea,  and  reject  such  happiness  as 
this?" 

She  drew  her  hands  gently  away,  and  her- 
self beyond  his  reach.  "  Ah,  you  mustn't. 
If  my  church  objects,  it  must  have  a  rea- 
son, and  I  must  hear  that  reason,  Gordon. 
I  must  consult  with  Mr.  Prentiss — with 
him  and  others.  He  is  not  an  outsider. 
He  was  my  friend  and  helper  in  the  bitter- 
est hours  of  my  hfe." 

"He  wfll  do  his  best  to  take  you  from 
me. 

She  shivered.  "  How  do  you  know  ? ' ' 
"He  cannot  help  himself.  The  canon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  forbids  a  clergy- 
man to  marry  one  who  has  been  divorced 
for  any  cause  except  adultery.  The  Catho- 
Hc Church  goes  one  step  further  and  forbids 
altogether  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons. It  does  not  recognize  divorce.  A  large 
number  of  the  clergy  of  your  church  are 
fiercely  agitating  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
absolute  restriction.  The  two  churches — 
and  their  attitude  has  stirred  up  other  de- 
nominations— are  seeking  to  fasten  upon 
the  American  conscience  an  ideal  inconsist- 
ent with  the  free  development  of  human 
society." 

She  caught  at  the  phrase.  "  Yet  it  is  an 
ideal." 

Gordon  took  a  long  breath.  In  the 
ardor  of  his  mental  independence  he  seemed 
to  be  seeking  some  fit  word  to  epitomize  his 
deduction. 

"It  is  a  fetish  !"  he  said,  earnestly.  "It 
represents  the  past — privilege — superstition 
— injustice,  as  I  have  already  told  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  murmured,  "it  cannot  be 
simply  that.  You  forget  that  I  am  a  woman. 
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You  do  not  realize  what  the  church  means 

to  me." 

"  I  remember  that  you  are  an  American 

woman." 

The   remark   evidently   impressed   her. 
She  pondered  it  briefly  before  she  said, 


become  the  harvest  and  the  glory  of  my  man- 
hood. Ah,  Constance,  we  love  each  other. 
How  much  that  means.  It  sets  the  seal  of 
beauty  on  this  commonplace  world.  It  will 
transfigure  Hfe  for  both  of  us." 

She  started.     "  The  seal  of  beauty  ?  "  she 


"I  am  and  I  know  how  much  that  ought  murmured,  as  to  herself.  "If  I  were  but 
to  mean  I  wish  to  be  worthy  of  it."  She  sure  of  that!  What  I  fear  is  lest  I  mar  the 
aDoeared  troubled;  then  putting  her  hand  beauty  of  the  world,  and  so  sin. 
ThTheld  she  rose,  seeling  insiincil.dy  "It  was  my  mother's  hope  that  we 
an  end  of  the  interview.  "I  must  think  it  should  marry,"  he  said,  reverting  to  con- 
over.     You  must  not  talk  to  me  any  more  crete  ground. 

to-night      I  did  not  realize  how  weak  I  am.  "I    think    so,"   she    answered,  faintly, 

Suddenly   she   exclaimed,    "Ah,    Gordon,  pressing  his  hand. 


you  do  not  understand  all!  I  forsook  the 
church  once  in  the  pride  of  my  heart.  I 
wandered  among  false  gods,  and  it  took 
me  back  without  a  word  of  rebuke  for  my 
independence.  I  must  do  what  is  right  this 
time— what  is  really  right— at  any  cost." 
As  she  stood  in  the  shadow,  erect  and 


"And  her  ideal  was  to  do  right." 

"I  know." 

She  sighed,  then  whispered,  "  You  must 
go  now." 

Rising  from  his  posture  beside  her  he 
prepared  to  obey.  They  stood  for  an 
instant,  irresolute,  then,  as  by  a  common 


piteous    but  with  the  aspect  of  spiritual  impulse,  his  arms  opened  and  she  suffered 

a  phation  in  her  voice  and  figure,  stalwart  herself  to  be  clasped  m  h>s  strong  embrace^ 

a   he  was  in  his  sense  of  righteousness,  he  It  seemed  to  h>m  as  he  felt  her  head  upon 

thought  of  Marguerite  in  the  prison  scene  his  breast  and  her  nervous    wistful  face 

when  Faust  implores  her  to  fly  with  him.  looked  up  into  his  that  his  happiness  was 

"  ForXe  me  "  he  said,  "  for  having  tired  assured.     But  she  was  thinking  that  come 

and  harassed  you.     It  was  my  love  for  you  what  might-and  she  was  conscious  o    a 

that  led  me  on."     He  spoke  with  tender-  dreadful   uncertainty    in   her   heart-she 

ness    and  under  the  spell  of  his  mood  would  not  deny  herself  this  single  draught 

droDoed  on  one  knee  beside  her  and  looked  of  the  cup  of  happiness.     It  was  a  precious, 

„^  fn  ht  fnre  sentient  joy  to  be  thought  beautiful,  and  to 

^"  You  may  tell  me  about  that  before  you  feel  that  she  was  desired  for  herself  alone 

go  "  she  whispered,  like  one  spellbound.  by  this  hero  of  her  npe  womanhood^     So 

^  "I  Ts  not  much  to  tell-except  that  it  she  let  herself  go  as  one  who  snatches  a 

means  everything  to  me.     It  has  grown  escaping  joy,  and  their  hps  met  in  the  full 

from  a  tiny  seed,  little  by  little,  until  it  has  rapture  of  a  lover  s  kiss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO    MY    MOTHER 

By  Ann  Devoore 

My  Httle  baby  Hes  along  my  arm; 
And  looking  at  her  there,  the  glad  tears  press, 
And,  Hke  a  tidal  wave  of  tenderness. 
The  years  of  love  since  I  lay  cradled  so— 
Unfathomed  love  enfolding  me  from  harm- 
Return  and  flood  my  life.     For  now  ^  know. 


THE     LOVERS    IN     RODIN'S    ^^SPRING 

By   Ernest  W.   Nelson 

Ho!    you  old  misers,  hoary,  middle-aged! 

You,  too,  were  in  the  hey-day  of  your  youth, 

But  now,  because  you  all  have  had  your  fill ' 

Of  hfe,  you  envy  us  who  just  begin. 

You  fain  would  have  us  gray,  you  fain  would  dash 

Itie  cup  of  pleasure  from  our  eager  lips 

Or  else  would  poison  it  with  bitter  words 

Because  your  chance  is  overpast,  because 

You  crack  the  bitter  core  while  we  but  brush 

The  velvet  bloom  upon  the  golden  fruit. 

.,ru  •?'''■  ^'"^^  "^'^^  '''''^^-     ^  ^^^  us  not  with  scorn 
Which  evermore  would  disillusionize 
The  lifted  brow  and  buoyant  breast  of  youth. 
Behold  our  spring,  how  sweet  it  is,  how  short! 
When  that  is  gone  we,  too,  may  be  hke  you. 

Here  is  the  beauty  of  hfe;  it  beckons'  us,— 
Our  birthright  unabjured  while  youth  is  ours 
Here  Love,  with  myrtle-wreath  and  orange-bloom, 
Calls  on  his  wings:    -Make  haste,  faint  heart,  for  soon, 
boon  fade  my  blossoms  and  the  fire  of  hope 
Dies  in  the  soul,  the  dreams  take  flight,  and  Fate 
Just^at  the  heart's  red  rapture  cuts  in  twain 
Life's  tenuous,  fluttering  thread,  implacably!" 
When  that  is  done  we,  too,  shall  be  hke  you; 
O  vex  us  not  with  envious,  bitter  scorn! 


THE    POINT    OF   VIEW 


A  STRIKING  passage  in  President  EHot's 
widely  quoted  address  before  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  of  Boston  has  seemed 
to  miss  general  attention.  It  was  his  state- 
ment of  the  principle  on  which  he  would  base 
stability  of  relation  between  capital  and  labor, 
by  giving  labor  ''a  voice  in  the  discipline  of  the 
works,"  and  a  pension  or  ''share  in  the  pe- 
cuniary value  of  the  good-will  "—a  principle, 
as  he  stated  it,  whose  reach  goes  far  beyond 
the  immediate  question  at  issue.  "A  nomad 
population, "said  President  EHot,  "can hard- 
ly be  a  civiHzed  one.  Only  a  firmly  setded 
laboring  populadon  which  desires  and  ex- 
pects to  pass  its  life  in  one  sp5t  can  be  really 
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happy  and  contented,  and  produce  good  citi- 
zens."     Then,  with  a  fine  courtesy  identify- 
ing himself  with  his  audience.  President  Eliot 
added:    "Looking  back  on  my  own  working 
hfe,  spent  in  the  service  of  a  single  insdtu- 
tion,  I  see  what  a  happy  privilege 
it  is  to  give  unstinted  service  to  an      Mobility  in 
undying  institution  in  whose  per-     ^^^'^^'"'^  ^'^^ 
manent  and  enlarging  serviceableness  one 
ardently  beheves." 

The  attitude  of  President  Eliot's  audience 
to  this  doctrine  of  satisfaction  in  continuous 
service,  under  what  he  calls  "humane  con- 
ditions," is  interesting  and  significant.  It 
was  defined  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Frank  K. 
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Foster,  of  the  Typographical  Union,  selected 
by  the  Central  body  to  make  its  official  reply. 
Passing  over  President  Eliot's  reference  to 
his  own  life-work  with  the  simple  statement 
that  ''the  drudgery  of  the  workshop  cannot 
give  an  equal  inspiration  and  reward,"  and 
adding  in  explanation  that  ''the  trade-union- 
ist lives  by  work,  but  not  for  work,"   Mr. 
Foster  emphasized  the  trade-unionist's  "so- 
licitude for  the  preservation  of  the  mobility 
of  labor,"  and  his  fear  of  any  innovation  that 
might    lead    to    its    restriction.      The   same 
thought,  though  with  another  purpose,  was 
almost    coincidently   expressed    by  another 
prominent  labor  leader— Mr.  Henry  White, 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers.    In  address- 
ing the  Economic  Club  of  Boston,  Mr.  White 
urged  that,   through  manual  training,   the 
workman  should  be  "equipped  to  shift  from 
one  branch  of  a  trade  to  another  as  necessity 
requires,  getting  rid  of  the  notion  that  he  is 
destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the  repetition  of 
the  same  small  process."     Enlightening  il- 
lustration of  such  possible  developments  of 
the  mobility  of  labor— even  to  the  realization 
of  a  condition  when  the  careers  of  a  manual 
worker  and  a  college  president  may  be  com- 
parable in  "inspiration  and  reward,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Foster's  impossibility — is  to  be  found  in 
this  editorial  note,  though  doubtless  over- 
enthusiastic,  of  a  Boston  paper :    ' '  The  great 
hope  of  industrial  New  England  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  hand  industries  through 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  better  and 
better  looking  objects  than  machinery  can 
possibly  make.      The  arts  and  crafts  move- 
ment in  Massachusetts  is  hkely  before  many 
years  have  passed  to  cease  to  be  the  fad  of 
the  few,  and  to  become  the  business  proposi- 
tion of  the  many." 

The  conception  that  to  be  mobile  labor 
need  not  be  migratory,  that  labor's  most  ef- 
fective mobility  consists,  not  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  move  to  meet  the  more  urgent 
demand  for  the  same  work  in  a  different  place, 
but  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  turn  to 
a  different  process  or  work  in  the  same  place, 
points  the  way  to  that  new  stability  of  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  for  which  President 
Eliot  pleaded,  a  stability  he  regards  as  es- 
sential to  satisfaction  in  living  and  to  the 
preservation  of  good  citizenship.  The  con- 
ditions are  radically  different  from  those  of 
even  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Francis  A.  Walker,  in  attacking  the  assumed 
mobility  of  the  "economic  man"  (a  creation 


of  the  theorists  for  purposes  of  argument), 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  actual  physical 
immobility  of  labor,  quoting  and  requoting 
with  gusto  the  saying  of  Adam  Smith,  that '  'of 
all  sorts  of  luggage  man  is  the  most  difficult 
to  be  transported."      A  comparatively  new 
type,  the  transitory  immigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  to  dig,  save,  and  return,  is  an 
object-lesson  constantly  before  our  eyes  of 
what  modern  facilities  in  transportation  and 
communication  have  done  to  relieve,  quickly 
and  easily,  the  congestion  of  one  labor  mar- 
ket and  to  supply  the  shortage  of  another. 
Indeed,  this  excess  of  mobility,  obvious  as 
are  its  benefits,  maybe  enjoyed  at  a  sacrifice 
of  substantial  material  good.      For  example, 
the  great  co-operative  movement,  whose  re- 
sults in  Great  Britain  are  simply  astonishing, 
has  had  but  small  success  in  America,  owing 
to  the  shifting,  mobile  character  of  the  popu- 
lation.     What  the  sacrifice  involves  is  ap- 
preciated when  one   considers  that,  by  the 
simple  device  of  trading  with  oneself  and 
saving  the  profits,  a  co-operative  business  of 
small  traders  has  been  built  up  which  aggre- 
gates $90,000,000  a  year,  yields  a  net  profit 
of  $1,700,000,  and  has  a  patronage  of  1,250,- 
000  customers.      The  members  of  these,  the 
various   societies,    being  for   the   most   part 
heads  of  families,  represent,  it  is  estimated, 
about  one-eighth  of  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,   Scotland,    Ireland   and   Wales.      Yet 
these  totals  leave  London  largely  out  of  the 
reckoning,  since  its  population  is  too  shift- 
ing, mobile,  for  a  movement  where  success 
depends  upon  the  steady  patronage  of  the 
same  people. 

But  of  far  deeper  import  than  the  question 
of  economics  is  President  Eliot's  word  of 
warning  that  "a  nomad  population  can  hard- 
ly be  a  civilized  one."  It  recalls  the  protest 
of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  enthusiastic  trav- 
eller that  he  was,  against  the  "migratory 
habit "  in  American  life.  In  this  protest  Mr. 
Warner  had  in  mind  a  class  sharply  con- 
trasted with  President  Ehot's  audience  of 
trade  unionists — the  class  of  homeless  rich, 
ceaselessly  on  the  wing  from  house  to  house 
and  hotel  to  hotel,  knowing  no  interval  of 
pause  sufficient  to  feel  the  charm  and  satis^ 
faction  of  local  associations  and  attachments. 
The  restlessness  of  migratory  wealth,  like  the 
unquietness  of  nomadic  labor,  is  one  of  many 
signs  that  mark  the  passing  of  familiar  rela- 
tions and  ideals,  and,  perhaps,  the  coming 
of  a  delocalized  social  order.    Such  an  order, 
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whether  or  not  one  shares  President  Eliot's 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  civilization,  must  at 
least  lack  the  element  put  first  by  Matthew 
Arnold  as  characterizing  the  true  civiliza- 
tion— the  element  of  the  interesting.  For 
mobility,  however  much  it  may  contribute  to 
economic  adjustments,  must,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  uniformly  realized,  tend  to  monotony. 


A  NEWSPAPER  paragraph  published  at 
the  time  of  some  recent  promotions 
•    and  retirements  in  the  army,  noted  the 
fact  that  after  them  there  would  remain  on 
active   duty  in    the    Regulars  only  seventy- 
seven  officers  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Civil 
War.    Of  course  the  Regular  Army 
id  the^N^d     contingent,  even  with  the  reenforce- 
ment  it  received  from  the  volunteers 
during  and  after  the  conflict,  made  up  nu- 
merically only  a  very  small  element  in  those 
who  fought  in  the  great  struggle;   but  these 
figures  are  still   sufficiently  striking  to   call 
renewed  attention  to  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  Civil  War  generation. 

Years  ago,  when  equality  of  numbers  made 
it  much  more  noticeable  than  now,  a  para- 
graph in  the  Point  of  View  spoke  of  the  dif- 
ference of  attitude,  not  only  toward  political 
affairs  but  toward  life  in  general,  between 
those  to  whom  the  war  was  a  personal  mem- 
ory and  those  to  whom  it  was  only  history. 
To  recall  it  now,  when  soon  only  the  latter 
will  remain,  is  to  be  less  easily  understood; 
but  the  difference  not  only  persists,  but  has 
been  lately  marked  by  the  appearance  during 
the  last  few  years  of  a  group  of  stories  having 
the  Civil  War  for  a  background  if  not  for  a 
subject,  and  all,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
written  by  men  who  did  not  see  it. 

The  wonder  to  an  older  reader,  it  should 
be  said  at  once,  is  that  many  of  them  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  time  as 
faithfully  as  they  do;  as  Mr.  Fox,  for  in- 
stance, has  given  it  in  describing  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Tennessee  in  "The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come" — a  book  so 
good  that  its  success  is  an  encouragement  to 
every  optimist  concerning  the  public  judg- 
ment; or  as  Mr.  Churchill  in  ''The  Crisis." 


But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  war  still 
waits  for  its  novel,  and  will  wait,  perhaps, 
until,  after  a  like  interval,  some  man  of  genius 
shall  steep  himself  in  it  and  assimilate  it  as 
Thackeray  in  "Esmond"  did  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  also  true  that  in  spite  of 
the  successes  just  cited,  and  of  others,  the 
war-time  as  a  subject  for  fiction  is  still  received 
with  a  certain  degree  of  impatience,  and  that 
these  stories  are  accepted  rather  in  spite  of 
than  because  of  it;  it  is  recognized  as  a  milieu 
full  of  color  and  possibilities,  but  the  general 
feeling  is  that  it  is  a  hazardous  field  also, 
full  of  perils  of  boredom,  and  of  dealings 
with  men  who  live  in  a  limbo  somewhere  be- 
tween established  historical  and  romantic  he- 
roism and  the  immediately  appealing  deeds 
of  Hobsons  and  Baden-Powells. 

Its  epic  character,  admitted  as  an  easy  com- 
monplace in  talk,  is  nevertheless  not  jQifelt, 
except  by  the  men  still  surviving  to  whom 
it  was  the  living  epic  of  their  lives;  but  ac- 
cording to  all  analogy  the  time  is  near  when 
it  will  be.  There  was  an  intervening  gen- 
eration between  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  their 
epic  treatment,  in  spite  of  scattering  roman- 
ces in  the  meantime ;  and  the  parallels  are 
many.  In  our  case  it  is,  perhaps,  peculiarly 
difficult,  in  a  half-century  intensely  absorbed 
in  material  aggrandizement,  in  physical  dis- 
coveries and  scientific  progress  such  as  were 
never  before  packed  into  the  same  term,  to 
reconstruct  the  spirit  of  the  last  great  struggle 
over  an  idea,  however  well  its  facts  are  known 
to  us.  Your  philosopher  of  forty  or  less  is 
disposed  secretly  to  doubt  to-day  that  it  was 
such  a  struggle,  and  go  seeking  to  account 
for  it  by  a  variety  of  minor  selfishnesses, 
rather  than  the  sweep  of  well-defined  con- 
victions which  he  thinks  accepted  tradition 
has  "idealized."  He  inherits  the  result  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  hopeful  human 
achievements,  in  the  bringing  together  under 
an  accepted  decision  and  with  double  strength 
of  a  people  so  divided;  but  that  way  of  look- 
ing at  it  will  always  have  to  him  a  touch  of 
this  exaggerated  idealism.  Consequently  he 
will  probably  not  write  the  ideal  novel  of  the 
Civil  War;  but  a  man  greatly  his  junior, 
coming  to  it  with  a  new  mind  altogether. 


THE    FIELD    OF  ART 


POET  AND  ARTIST 

THE  chief  purpose  of  Lessing's  famous 
and  learned  treatise  on  the  Laocoon 
is  to  emphasize  the  diversity,  in  meth- 
ods and  results,  between  the  two  arts  of 
sculptor  and  poet;  or  more  generally,  be- 
tween literary  and  material  representation. 
But  the  German  philosopher  seems  to  have 
exaggerated  this  divergence.  In  particular, 
he  Umits  the  discussion,  unduly,  to  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  the  impression  is  first 
made.  He  insists,  as  a  vital  distinction,  that 
the  picture,  or  statue,  is  to  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  while  the  poem  can  be  read  and 
heard  only  line  by  line. 

Yet  surely  the  vital  question  as  to  any 
creative  work  must  be.  What  lasting  effect 
does  it  have  on  him  who  has  once  come  un- 
der its  spell?  That  effect  must  always  take 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  vivid  and  endur- 
ing impression,  stamped  upon  the  memory 
by  the  greatest  of  artists,  the  Imagination. 

Few  may  be  able  even  to  recall  that  hour 
of  delicious  terror,  doubt,  and  hope,  whether 
in  the  actual  theatre  or  curled  up  with  the 
folio  in  the  cosey-corner,  while  we  really  won- 
dered breathlessly  whether  Juliet  and  Romeo 
would  at  last  escape  together,  through  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  to  some  far  land  that 
does  not  sin  against  the  rights  of  youth.  But 
now,  what  is  it  all  to  us  save  a  single  pathet- 
ic picture  of  love,  despair,  and  death?  The 
end  is  indeed,  even  while  we  watch  the  pass- 
ing scene,  always  much  nearer  to  us  than 
the  beginning.  Mercutio,  Paris,  Romeo,  are 
dying  already,  when  they  utter  their  first  de- 
fiant jest  or  tender  phrase. 

In  general,  are  not  the  best  dramas,  epics, 
romances,  those  which  leave  impressed  upon 
our  souls  one  or  two  glorious  pictures — a 
single  group  at  most,  usually  itself  domi- 
nated by  one  heroic  figure  ?  Whether  on  the 
foot-hills  of  Ida  or  by  Farinata's  tomb,  in 
Merlin's  Camelot  or  Mowgli's  jungle,  we  are 
always  glad  to  submit  ourselves  to  that  magi- 
cian's spell  who  can  bring  a  vivid  scene  before 
our  mind's  eye.      And  the  dominant  central 


figure  or  group  outlives  in  our  memory  all 
the  incidents  of  the  most  cleverly  woven  plot. 
''The  form  of  great  Achilles  high  and  clear" 
looms  above  a  whole  Iliad  of  strife.      Such 
figures,   too,   are  Prometheus  and  Orestes, 
Alcestis  and  Medea,  CEdipus  and  Antigone. 
So    it  is  in  our  century  with    Hawthorne's 
Hester,  or  George  Eliot's  Romola.     The  plot 
itself  of  the.  ''Scarlet   Letter"  fades   at  last 
into  the  background,  against  which  we  see 
the  two  contrasted  pictures  of  Hester,  alone 
or  with  her  lover,  on  her  pedestal  of  shame. 
And  conversely,  a  great  picture  is  by  no 
means  enjoyed  at  a  single  glance.      A  half 
hour  may  be  very    happily  and    profitably 
spent  before  Piloty's  Thusnelda,  in  the  mere 
effort  to  note  the  due  adjustment  of  the  va- 
rious figures  to    their    central   magnet,  the 
haughty,    half-triumphant    captive    herself. 
Not  until  after  long  familiar  acquaintance, 
perhaps,  do  we  discover  all  the  varied  child 
figures,  the  successive  stages  of  exhaustion 
in  the  Druids,  or  the  paired  wretchedness  of 
the  traitorous  German  father  and  the  jealous 
imperial  tyrant.      The  bronze  wolf  is  pendant 
to  the  living  bear;    blond  captive  and  black- 
eyed  Southron  can  exchange  the  glances  if 
not  the  words  of  hatred. 

Such  loving  study  still  concentrates,  not 
distracts,  our  gaze;  heightens,  not  lessens, 
the  unity  and  pathetic  meaning  of  the  pict- 
ure. The  central  Hght  still  falls  on  the  wife 
and  mother  of  the  unconquerable  Germans. 
She  leads  the  vanguard  of  the  race  which 
shall  yet  rend  Rome  asunder,  even  as,  at  this 
very  moment  of  her  humiliation,  emperor 
and  victorious  general  fade  in  the  shadows 
behind  her,  and  heighten  her  triumph. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  legitimate  fields 
for  the  painter's  art  which  do  not  permit  any 
such  immediate  and  evident  singleness  of 
design.  Thus  in  the  study  of  a  decorative 
frieze,  or  before  a  long  succession  of  related 
panels,  the  spectator  is  led  on  almost  as 
gradually  as  the  reader  of  a  romance,  or  the 
listener  to  a  rhapsode. 

To  turn  to  the  sister  art  of  sculpture,  this 
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last  statement  is  no  less  true  of  such  a  work 
in   bas-relief  as  the   procession  which  once 
marched  around  the  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
Parthenon.      A  pediment  group  has,   to  be 
sure,  even  at  first  glance  a  certain  unity  of 
general  form,  more  architectural  than  plas- 
tic.     Yet  the  visiting  Hellene  was  surely  ex- 
pected to  linger  before  the  Eastern  fagade 
of  Zeus's  Olympian  temple,  at  least  until  he 
had  identified  Pelops  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  daughter  and  the  mother,  the  treacher- 
ous and  the  successful  charioteer,  and  noted 
the  careful  balance  of  figures  from  end  to  end. 
And  if,  even,  by  some  happy  miracle  of 
survival,  we  could  still  pass  up  through  the 
grove    of    perfect    Doric  columns    to    Pallas 
Athene's  virginal  retreat,  and  find  her  stand- 
ing in  all  her  pristine  glory  of  gold  and  ivory 
where  Phidias  poised  her,  we  could  not  be 
content  to  gaze,  for  the  moment,  merely  into 
her  austere  eyes.-     We  could  not  be  sated, 
nor  fully  know  the  artist's  intent,   until  we 
had  studied  the  battle-scenes  on  her  shield, 
and  even  the  elaborately  carved  figures  on 
her  sandal's  edge. 

Before  the  cathedral-builder,  surely,  it 
may  be  said,  there  floats  an  ideal  of  har- 
monious simpHcity!  Yet  who  would  say 
that  the  storied  tombs  of  Westminster,  the 
pictured  pavement  of  Siena,  the  thousand 
statues  of  Milan,  have  no  part  in  the  noble 
general  effect  itself?  Does  the  gaping  bar- 
barian above  whom  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
or  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  soars  for  the 
first  time,  see  more,  or  less,  of  beauty  there 
than  the  scholar-pilgrim  who,  after  year-long 
loving  familarity  with  every  detail,  views  as 
he  departs,  from  San  Miniato  or  the  Pincian 
Hill,  that  simple  outline,  within  which  accu- 
rate memory  supplies  a  world  of  laborious 
details  ? 

Lastly,  in  any  case,  no  man  can  absorb 
beauty  at  a  glance,  from  picture,  temple,  or 
sculptured  group,  unless  life-long  aesthetic 
training  has  prepared  him  for  the  impres- 
sion. Then  indeed  he  may  be  ready,  like 
the  carefully  prepared  sensitive  plate  in  the 
camera,  to  receive  at  once  the  many  lights 
and  shadows  that  shall  blend  in  one  intelligi- 
ble result.  But  even  he  will,  least  of  all  men, 
be  content  with  the  single  hasty  glimpse. 

If  the  general  positions  here  taken  are  as- 
sured— and  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  very 
word  ''Imagination"  will  indicate  that  we 
are  defending  rather   a  truism  than  a  para- 


dox—then the  essential  identity  underlying 
all  creative  art,  literary  and  plastic,  is  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  any  diversity  in 
material  and  method.  The  application  to 
the  two  of  a  nomenclature  essentially  iden- 
tical is  not  a  clever  half-fanciful  analogy;  it 
is  a  logical  necessity. 

Both  poet  and  painter  mimic  the  same 
unapproachable  model— Life.  Each,  within 
the  limited  frame,  can  and  must  finish,  in 
some  sense,  the  picture  that  outward  nature 
never  completes.  Each  must  offer  us,  as 
in  a  magic  mirror,  an  idealized  glimpse  of 
our  noblest  selves:  for  the  sole  final  and 
worthy  aim  of  all  art  is  to  encourage  and 
uplift  us  by  suggesting  our  highest  possi- 
bilities. Within  gilded  frame  or  on  granite 
pedestal,  in  winged  words  or  purely  harmo- 
nious chords.  Beauty,  an  indefinable  shape, 
floats  above  us  still,  beckoning  us  upM^ard 
toward  the  unattained,  even  the  unattainable. 

W.   C.   Lawton. 


THERE  is  another  side  to  this  interest- 
ing subject.  Mr.  Lawton  says  in  his 
article  that  the  question  is  mainly, 
What  lasting  effect  does  the  creative  work 
have  on  him  who  comes  under  its  spell  ?  Yes, 
and  the  question  is,  more  immediately,  What 
is  that  effect  ?  of  what  nature  is  that  effect, 
whether  temporary  or  lasting?    than   is   the 

matter  of  permanence.      Your  work  of  art 

how  can  you  define  or  describe  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  student  ?  The  question  seems 
to  be  rather  in  that  than  as  to  the  strength 
of  it,  its  importance,  its  more  or  less  noble 
character.  There  is  noble  poetry,  and  there 
is  excellent  but  lower-class  poetry;  nor  will 
it  do  to  denounce  a  good,  rattling  ballad  or 
a  piece  of  humorous  verse  as  not  poetry  at 
all,  as  some  very  serious-minded  critics  are 
inclined  to  rule  in  the  matter.  There  is 
graphic  and  plastic  art  of  great  dignity  and 
gravity,  weighted  with  thought  and  calling 
for  close  attention  before  that  thought  can 
be  understood;  but  there  is  also  on  the  one 
hand  the  art  of  slighter  and  lighter  sugges- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  the  art  of  almost 
pure  decoration. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Lawton's  argument,  it  is  in  the  greater  or 
less  importance  of  the  language  that  the  dif- 
ference between  poetry  and  the  arts  of  de- 
sign must  be  found  to  reside.  Language  is 
of  importance   enough   in    poetry;    and    he 
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who  has  been  through,   in  his  youth,   the 
epoch  of  despising  Form  and  seeking  to  ig- 
nore it,  and  trying  to  find  that  poetry  the 
best  which,  whatever  its  form,  is  the  most 
amply   supplied   with   noble   thoughts,   will 
remember  with  gratitude  the  day  when  he 
came  out  of  that  cloud  of  lofty  and  spiritual, 
and  yet  misleading  opinion,  and  found  once 
more  what  was  the  true  relation  between  the 
setting  and  the  sense.      In  like  manner  the 
graphic  arts  have  their  singular  language— 
that  language  which  they  alone  in  the  world 
can  speak— and  he  is  fortunate  who  recog- 
nizes in  time  the  fact  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  this  language  taken  almost  by  itself 
and  without  reference  to  the  thought  that  it 
is  used  to  convey. 

Now  in  poetry  the  language  is  much,  but 
in  the  graphic  and  the  plastic  art  it  is  im- 
measurably more.  Translate  into  prose, 
even  into  the  noblest  prose,  the  statement  of 
truth  contained  in  Shelley's  poem-— 

When  the  lamp  is  shatter' d, 
Thdight  in  the  dust  hes  dead; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot — 


and  its  following  stanzas;   you  will  find  that 
the  thought,  so  dressed,  is  not  very  weighty. 
1  who  write  this  tried  once  to  explain  to  a 
very  learned  German  lady  what  certain  Eng- 
lish lyric  poems  signified,  and  it  was  interest- 
ing  to  turn  their  delicate   play   of  thought 
into  such  German  terms  as  I  was  master  of. 
Again  I  have  tried,  as  many  of  us  have  tried, 
to  translate  from  a  foreign  language  into  my 
own;  honestly  tried  to  translate,  not  to  imi- 
tate in  another  set  of  verses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.     Try  to  translate,  thought  by  thought, 
phrase  by  phrase,  a  resounding  passage  of 
Faust  or  a  delicate  and  subtile  one  from  Alfred 
de  Musset !    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  pro- 
saic result.    Still  more  to  the  purpose  will  it 
be  if  you  try  to  render  into  English  a  chajison 
of  Beranger.    In  these  ways  you  will  not,  in- 
deed, discover  the  importance  of  language  in 
a  poem,  for  that  you  are  presumablv  familiar 
with  already;   but  you  will  have  a  new  sense 
of  it,  and  that  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to 
obtain.      But  now  try  the  same  thing  in  the 
language  of  fine  arts— the  arts  of  design,  the 
arts  which  deal  with  form  and  color ;  try  in  hke 
manner  to  separate  (let  us  state  the  most  dif- 


ficult case  first)  to  separate  the  thought  in 
a  Homer  Martin  landscape  from  the  artistic 
language  used  in  rendering  that  thought, 
and  see  where  you  come  out !  Thought  and 
the  medium  of  its  expression  are  inseparable  ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  thought  except  in  its 
expression:  to  put  the  thought  into  other 
terms  is  to  change  the  thought  itself. 

Nor  should  anyone  deceive  himself  by  sup- 
posing that  each  artist,  poet  and  painter,  is 
busied  with  trying  to  represent  or  describe 
or  relate    something,  each  in   his  own   lan- 
guage.     That  is  not  at  all   the    case.      No 
work  of  art  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  has 
for  its  principal  subject  Description  or  Nar- 
ration, or  even  Representation.      The  poet- 
artist,  as  a  secondary  consideration   {by  the 
7vay,  as  it  were),  may  represent  an  old  tree  or 
house,  relate  a  pleasant  or  a  ghastly  incident; 
but  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  his  work  of  art, 
either  in  verse  or  in  painting.      His  purpose 
in  each  case  is  to  produce  a  work  of  art.     And 
the  real  difference  beween  the  graphic  arts  on 
the  one  hand  and  poetry  on  the  other  is  that  in 
the  graphic  arts  the  mere  lanuage,  the  use  of 
the  language,   the  glorying  in  and  delight- 
ing one's  self  by  the   mere  use    of   the   lan- 
guage, is  so  very  much— in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten— that  the   thought  which    has    been 
nominally  the   purpose   of    the   undertaken 
work  of   art  disappears  altogether  and  the 
noble  language  remains  alone  in  the  artistic 

result. 

Wordsworth's  magnificent  ode— an  ode  in 
comparison  with  which  all  other  irregular 
odes  in  English  wither,  as  it  were— is  yet 
marred  for  those  who  read  it  again  and  yet 
again  and  who  know  it  by  heart  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  inconceivable  position  assumed — 
the  position  that  the  glory  and  charm  of 
nature  is  more  felt  by  the  child  than  by  the 
more  mature  spirit.  A  poem,  the  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn,  which  is  almost  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Wordsworthian  masterpiece, 
is  marred  for  us  all  by  the  amazing  state- 
ment that 


"  Beautv  is  truth,  truth  beauty— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

For,  as  Ruskin  has  truly  remarked,  if  that  is 
so,  why  use  two  words  for  the  same  thing? 
Truth  is  not  beauty,  and  has  but  little  to  do 
Avith  it.  It  is  rather  the  ignoring  of  beauty 
and  of  ugliness,  and  the  getting  close  to 
the  fact.  Beauty  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  truth,  and  is  not  even  capable  of  com- 
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parison  with    it,    there    being   no    common 
element  at  all. 

New  the  point  is  that  a  similar  misstate- 
ment or  misinterpretation  or  misconception 
of  fact,  if  detected  in  a  work  of  painting  or 
of  sculpture,  has  no  such  comparative  effect 
upon  the  work  itself.      Let  us  try  to  think 
what  a   comparatively  erroneous   statement 
would  be,  say,  in  painting.       Let  us  try  to 
think  what  erroneous  statements  there  have 
been  in   painting.      Is   it   in   that  picture   of 
Washington  leaving  his  officers  on  the  Man- 
hattan  shore    of  the   Hudson   and  crossing 
the  river  in  a  boat  on  his  way  to  the  Jersey 
shore  and  Philadelphia  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion.?    According  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  representation  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  on 
the   banks— foliage   of  trees   and  foliage  of 
undergrowth  — was   all   false   together.      Or 
if  this  seems  a  trivial  matter,  like  the  easily 
forgiven  errors  of  historical  statement  made 
by  Walter  Scott  (for  instance),  and  if  some- 
thing more  decidedly  a  mistake  in  general 
truth  is  asked  for,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  exquisite  landscape  backgrounds  of  the 
fifteenth-century  Florentines,  in  which  every 
detail  of  the  distant  hillside  is  shown  as  it 
could  be  seen  only  through  a  powerful  field- 
glass,  and  then  only  for  one  little  circle  of 
space    at    a    time?       Or    the    wood-cuts    of 
Durer,  where  rough  little  curves  approach- 
ing semi-circles  in  shape,  lapping  over  one 
another  in  an  imbricated  pattern,  like  slates 
on  a  roof,  except   that  they  are  turned  the 
other  way,  with  their  edges  upward— what  are 
we  to  think  about  accepting  that  as  a  state- 
ment of  a  forest-covered  mountain.?     And  a 
case  very  frequent  in  the  noblest  sculpture,  of 
the  deliberate  addition  or  deduction  of  some- 
thing from  the  mass  of  true  anatomy,  when 
even  yet  this  is  being  done  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  look  of  truth  by  denial  of  what 
is   actually  true?      And  to  push   this  same 
comparison   a  step  further,   how  about  the 
effect  given  to  the  eye  of  a  statue  by  cutting 
into  the  smooth,  rounded  ball  in  marble  or 
in  the  clay  from  which  the  casting  is  to  be 
made,  of  a  half  ring  deeply  incised  and  hav- 
ing as  its  centre  point   a   little  more  deeply 
sunken  drill-hole?     There  is  no  better  way 
of  getting  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  and  ex- 
pressive eye;   but  what  has  sculpture  to  do 
with  brilliant  and  expressive  eyes?     To  the 
sculptor  the  eye  is  merely  a  flattened  ball. 


There  is  nothing  about  the  eye  which  can  be 
modelled  or  carved,  to  express  its  difference 
from  another  spheroid.    The  eye-lid  and  the 
crow's  feet  can  be  carved,  but  the  eye  itself 
must  remain  as  it  first  receives  form— a  modi- 
fied ball,  a  not   perfect  sphere   partly  seen; 
and  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  its  smooth- 
ness are  direct  appeals  to  a  love  of  that  which 
is  not  truthful,  in  behalf  of  what  seems  to  the 
artist  perhaps  the  higher  truth,  but  as  to  which 
he  IS  indeed  deceived.      The  fact  is  that  he  is 
not  now  seeking— he  has  no  longer  in  mind 
—truth,  natural  form.      He  is  thinking  of 
another  thing  altogether;  he  is  thinking  of 
expression— truth  of  expression,  if  you  will; 
but  note  that  what  Nature  offers  is  expres- 
sion got  in  a  wholly  different  way,  and  that 
if  we  choose  to  consider  this  carving  of  the 
eye-ball  as  in  any  way  a  representation   of 
Nature,  then  indeed  our  artist  is  bewildered 
and  astray. 

All  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  in 
these  matters  the  language  of  the  art  is  of 
such  momentous  importance  that  the  person 
who  chooses  it  is  borne  along  by  it,  and  dis- 
regards statement,  narration,   and  represen- 
tation alike— ignores  truth  in  general  as  well 
as  of  detail,  considers  only  his  effects  produci- 
ble in  that  language  of  art :  or  in  other  words, 
what  he  thinks  of  splendor  of  color,  nobility  of 
line-composition,  grace  and  harmony  of  mass, 
delicate  graduation  and  also  bold  contrast  in 
light  and  shade;   all  these  being  included  in 
the  resources  of  that  one  language  which  he 
is  using  as  he  paints.      It  is  almost  exactly 
as  if  a  poet,  in  polishing  and  perfecting  his 
sonnet,  were  to  deliberately  disregard  fact  or 
reason,  all  that  which  people  mean  when  they 
say  precision  of  statement,  so  borne  away  as 
he  is  by  the  march  of  his  verse  and  the  per- 
fecting  of  his   oft-recurring  ryhmes.      The 
sonnet  must  have  a  given  form,  its  rhymes 
must  run  a  b  b  a,  a  b  b  a,  c  d  e,  c  d  e,  or  else 
a  b  b  a,  a  c  c  a,  d  e  e,  d  e  d;  and  with  all  that 
the  verse  must  have  exactly  such  a  scansion. 
Now  suppose  that  in  the  following  of  these 
peremptory   requirements    the   poet   should 
abandon  ordinary  sense  altogether.      Believe 
it,  m  doing  so  he  would  be  proceeding  in  a 
way  not  wholly  unlike  that  which  the  painter 
of  every  important  canvas  or  mural  painting 
follows  when  he  is  about  his  daily  work.      So 
important,  in  fine  art,  is  the  artistic  language. 

Russell  Sturgis. 
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